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PREFACE. 

A T a period  when  war  was  fpreading  defolation  over 
the  faireft  parts  of  Europe,  when  anarchy  feemed 
to  be  extending  its  frightful  progrefs  from  nation  to  nation, 
and  when  the  liorms  that  were  gathering  over  his  native 
country  * in  particular,  rendered  it  impoffible  to  fay  how 
foon  any  one  of  its  inhabitants  might  be  forced  to  feek  for 
refuge  in  a foreign  land  ; the  Author  of  the  following  pages 
was  induced  to  crofs  the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpofe  of  exa- 
mining with  his  own  eyes  into  the  truth  of  the  various 
accounts  which  had  been  given  of  the  fiouridiing  and 
happy  condition  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
afcertaining  whether,  in  cafe  of  future  emergency,  any 
part  of  thofe  territories  might  be  looked  forward  to,  as  an 
eligible  and  agreeable  place  of  abode.  Arrived  in  America, 
he  travelled  pretty  generally  through  the  ftates  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  New  Jerfey,  and  New 
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York ; 
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York  ; he  afterwards  pa  (Ted  into  the  Canadas,  defirous  of 
obtaining  equal  information  as  to  the  ftate  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces, and  of  determining  from  his  own  immediate  obfer- 
vations,  how  far  the  prefent  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Britifh  dominions  in  America  might  be  inferior,  or 
other  wife,  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  States,  who  had  now 
indeed  thrown  off  the  yoke,  but  were  formerly  common 
members  of  the  fame  extenfive  empire. 

When  abroad,  he  had  not  the  mod;  diftant  intention  of 
publifhing  his  travels ; but  finding  on  his  return  home, 
that  much  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  following  letters 
was  quite  new  to  his  friends,  and  being  induced  to  think 
that  it  might  prove  equally  new,  and  not  wholly  unaccept- 
able to  the  Public,  he  came  to  the  refolution  of  commit- 
ting them  to  print:  accordingly  the  prefent  volume  is  now 
offered  to  the  world,  in  an  humble  hope,  that  if  not  enter- 
taining to  all  readers,  it  will  at  leaft  be  fo  to  fome,  as  well 
as  ufeful  to  future  travellers. 

If  it  fhall  appear  to  any  one,  that  he  has  fpoken  with  too 
much  afperity  of  American  men  and  American  manners, 
the  Author  begs  that  fuch  language  may  not  be  afcribed  to 
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hafly  prejudice,  and  a blind  partiality  for  every  tiling  that 
is  European.  He  croffed  the  Atlantic  flrongly  prepoffeffed 
in  favour  of  the  people  and  the  country,  which  he  was 
about  to  vifit ; and  if  he  returned  with  fentiments  of  a dif- 
ferent tendency,  they  refulted  folely  from  a cool  and  dif- 
paflionate  obfervation  of  what  chance  prefented  to  his  view 
when  abroad. 

An  enthuliaftic  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
fcenery  of  the  countries  through  which  he  palled  did  not 
fail  to  attradl  a great  part  of  his  attention ; and  interfperfed 
through  the  book  will  be  found  views  of  what  he  thought 
would  be  moil  interefting  to  his  readers : they  are  what  he 
himfelf  fetched  upon  the  fpot,  that  of  Mount  Vernon,  the 
Seat  of  General  Wafhington,  indeed,  excepted,  for  which 
he  is  indebted  to  an  ingenious  friend  that  he  met  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  View  of  Bethlehem.  He  has  many  more  views 
in  his  poffeflion  ; but  he  thought  it  better  to  furnifh  his 
Publifher  with  a few  only,  in  hopes  that  the  engraving 
from  them  would  be  well  executed,  rather  than  with  w 
great  many,  which,  had  they  been  given,  muft  either  have 
been  in  a fxyle  unworthy  of  the  public  eye,  or  elfe  have 
(welled  the  price  of  the  volume  beyond  the  reach  of 
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many  that  may  now  read  it.  Of  the  refemblance  which 
thefe  views  bear  to  their  refpedtive  archetypes,  thofe  alone 
can  be  judges  who  have  been  fpedlators  of  the  original 
fcenes.  With  regard  to  the  Cataradt  of  Niagara,  however, 
it  mu  ft  be  obferved,  that  in  views  on  fo  fmall  a fcale  no  one 
mu  ft  expedt  to  find  a lively  reprefentation  of  its  wonderful 
and  terrific  vaftnefs,  even  were  they  executed  by  artifts  of 
far  fuperior  merit ; the  inferting  of  the  three  in  the  prefent 
work  is  done  merely  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help,  together 
with  the  ground  plan  of  the  precipice,  if  it  may  be  fo  call- 
ed, to  give  a general  idea  of  the  pofition  and  appearance  of 
that  ftupendous  Cataract.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  be- 
coming more  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  will  foon  be 
gratified,  at  leaft  fo  he  has  been  given  to  underftand  by  the 
artift  in  whofe  hands  they  at  prefent  are,  with  a fet  of  views 
from  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Captain  Fifher,  of  the  Royal 
Britifh  Artillery,  which  are  allowed  by  all  thofe  who  have 
vifited  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  to  convey  a more  perfedt  idea 
of  that  wonderful  natural  curiofity,  than  any  paintings  or 
engravings  that  are  extant. 

Finally,  before  the  Reader  proceeds  to  the  perufal  of  the 
enfuing  pages,  the  Author  will  juft  beg  leave  to  apprize  him, 
i that 
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that  they  are  the  production  of  a very  youthful  pen,  unac- 
cuftomed  to  write  a great  deal,  far  lefs  to  write  for  the 
prefs.  It  is  now  for  the  firft  time  that  one  of  its  produc- 
tions is  ventured  to  be  laid  before  the  public  eye.  As  a 
iirfi;  attempt,  therefore,  it  is  humbly  hoped  that  the  preient 
work  may  meet  with  a generous  indulgence,  and  not  be  too 
feverely  criticifed  on  account  of  its  numerous  imperfec- 
tions. 

Dublin, 

20th  December  1798. 
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MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  November,  1795, 

OU  R pafiage  acrofs  the  Atlantic  was  difagreeable  in  the  extreme, 
1'he  weather  for  the  moft  part  was  bad,  and  calms  and  heavy 
adverfe  gales  fo  frequently  retarded  our  progrefs  to  the  weSSward, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  fifty-ninth  day  from  that  on  which  we  left 
Ireland,  that  we  difeovered  the  American  coafi.  I fhall  not  attempt 
to  deferibe  the  joy  which  the  fight  of  land,  a fight  that  at  once  relieved 
the  eye  from  the  uninteresting  and  wearifome  view  of  Sky  and  water, 
and  that  afforded  to  each  individual  a fpeedy  profpedt  of  delivery  from 
the  narrow  confines  of  a Small  trading  veifel,  diffufed  amongft  the 
paffengers.  You,  who  have  yourfelf  made  a long  voyage,  can  heft 
imagine  wrhat  it  muSt  have  been. 

The  firit  objects  which  meet  the  eye  on  approaching  the  American 
coaSt,  fouth  of  New  York,  are  the  tops  of  trees,  with  which  the  Shore 
is  thickly  covered  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  Thefe,  at  a distance, 
have  the  appearance  of  fmall  iflands ; hut  as  you  draw  nearer  they  are 
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feen  to  unite  j and  the  tali  foreft  riling  gradually  out  of  the  ocean,  at 
laft  prefents  itfelf  in  all  its  majefty  to  your  view.  The  land  which  we 
made  was  iituated  very  near  to  the  bay  of  Delaware,  and  before  noon 
we  paffed  between  the  capes  Henlopen  and  May,  which  guard  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay.  The  capes  are  only  eighteen  miles  apart,  but  within 
them  the  bay  expands  to  the  breadth  of  thirty  miles.  It  afterwards 
becomes  gradually  narrower,  until  it  is  loft  in  the  river  of  the  fame 
name,  at  Bombay  Hook,  feven  leagues  diftant  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
river  Delaware,  at  this  place,  is  about  fix  miles  wide;  at  Reedy  Illand, 
twenty  miles  higher  up,  it  is  three  miles  wide;  and  at  Philadelphia,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  fea,  one  mile  wide. 

The  Ihores  of  the  bay  and  Gf  the  river  Delaware,  for  a very  consider- 
able diftance  upwards,  are  low;  and  they  are  covered,  like  the  coaft, 
with  one  vaft  foreft,  excepting  merely  in  a few  places,  where  extenftve 
marines  intervene.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  pleafing  than  the 
views  with  which  we  were  entertained  as  we  failed  up  to  Philadelphia. 
The  trees  had  not  yet  quite  loft  their  foliage,  and  the  rich  red  and  yellow 
tints  which  autumn  had  fuffufed  over  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  and  pop- 
lars appeared  beautifully  blended  with  the  fornbre  green  of  the  lofty 
pines;  whilft  the  river,  winding  flowly  and  ftpoothly  along  under  the 
banks,  reflected  in  its  glaffy  furface  the  varied  colours  of  the  objects  on 
Chore,  as  well  as  the  images  of  multitudes  of  veffels  of  various  fizes, 
which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  feen  gliding  filently  along 
with  the  tide.  As  you  approach  towards  Philadelphia,  the  banks  of  the 
river  become  more  elevated ; and  on  the  left  hand  fide,  where  they  are 
much  cleared,  they  are  interfperfed  with  numberlefs  neat  farm-houfes, 
with  villages  and  towns ; and  are  in  fome  parts  cultivated  down  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  water.  The  New  Jer fey  ftiore,  on  the  right  hand  ftde, 
remains  thickly  wooded,  even  as  far  as  the  city. 

Veffels  very  commonly  afcend  to  Philadelphia,  when  the  wind  is  fa- 
vourable, in  twenty-four  hours ; but  unfortunately,  as  our  fliip  entered  the 
river,  the  wind  died  away,  and  fhe  had  to  depend  lblely  upon  the  tide, 
which  flows  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  only  in  the  hour.  Finding 
that  the  paffage  up  to  the  city  was  likely  therefore  to  become  te- 
§,  dious, 
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dious,  I would  fain  have  gone  on  fhore  far  below  it;  but  this  the  captain 
would  not  permit  me  to  do.  By  the  laws  of  Pen nfyl vania,  enaCted  in 
confequence  of  the  dreadful  peflilence  which  raged  in  the  capital  in  the 
year  1793,  the  mafter  of  any  veffel  bound  for  that  port  is  made  fubjedt 
to  a very  heavy  fine,  if  he  buffers  any  perfon  from  on  board  her,  whether 
mariner  or  paffenger,  to  go  on  fhore  in  any  part  of  the  hate,  before  his 
veffel  is  examined  by  the  health  officer:  and  any  perfon  that  goes  on 
fhore,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  mafter  of  the  veffel,  is  liable  to  be  im- 
prifoned  for  a confiderable  length  of  time.  In  cafe  the  exigence  of  this 
lav/  ffiould  not  be  known  on  board  a veffel  bound  for  a port  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  pilot  to  furnifh  the  matter  and  the  paffengers 
on  board  with  copies  of  it,  with  which  he  always  comes  provided. 
The  health  officer,  who  is  a regular  bred  phyfician,  refides  at  Mifflin 
Fort,  four  miles  below  the  city,  where  there  is  a fmall  garrifon  kept.  A 
boat  is  always  fent  on  fhore  for  him  from  the  fhip.  After  having  been 
tolled  about  on  the  ocean  for  nine  weeks  nearly,  nothing  could  be  more 
tantalizing  than  to  be  kept  thus  clofe  to  the  fhore  without  being  permit- 
ted to  land. 

Philadelphia,  as  you  approach  by  the  river,  is  not  feen  farther  off  than 
three  miles,  a point  of  land  covered  with  trees  concealing  it  from  the 
view.  On  weathering  this  point  it  fuddenly  opens  upon  you,  and  at 
that  di  fiance  it  looks  extremely  well;  but  on  a nearer  approach,  the  city 
makes  a poor  appearance,  as  nothing  is  vifible  from  the  water  but  con- 
fufed  heaps  of  wooden  florehoufes,  crowded  upon  each  other,  the  chief 
of  which  are  built  upon  platforms  of  artificial  ground,  and  wharfs  which 
project  a confiderable  way  into  the  river.  The  wharfs  are  of  a rectangu- 
lar form,  and  built  of  wood;  they  jut  out  in  every  direction,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  fhipping,  the  largeff  merchant  veffcls 
being  able  to  lie  clofe  alongfide  them.  Behind  thefe  wharfs,  and  parallel 
to  the  river,  runs  Water-ffreet.  This  is  the  firft  fireet  which  you  ufually 
enter  after  landing,  and  it  does  not  ferve  to  give  a ftranger  a very  fa- 
vourable opinion  either  of  the  neatnefs  or  commodioufnefs  of  the  pub- 
lic ways  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  no  more  than  thirty  feet  wide;  and  im- 
mediately behind  the  houfes,  which  hand  on  the  fide  fartheil  from  the 
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water,  a high  bank,  fuppofed  to  be  the  old  bank  of  the  river,  rifes,  which 
renders  the  air  very  confined.  Added  to  this,  luch  flenches  at  times 
prevail  in  it,  owing  in  part  to  the  quantity  of  filth  and  dirt  that  is  buf- 
fered to  remain  on  the  pavement,  and  in  part  to  what  is  deposited  in 
wafle  houfes,  oi  which  there  are  feverai  in  the  flreet,  that  it  is  really 
dreadful  to  pais  tiirougli  it.  It  was  here  that  the  malignant  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  the  year  1793,  which  made  fuch  terrible  ravages;  and  in 
the  dimmer  feafon,  in  general,  the  flreet  is  found  extremely  unhealthy* 
That  the  inhabitants,  after  differing  fo  much  from  the  licknefs  that  ori- 
ginated in  it,  fhould  remain  thus  inattentive  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  Water- 
ilreet  is  truly  furprifing;  more  efpecially  fo,  when  it  is  confidered,  thas 
the  flreets  in  the  oilier  parts  of  the  town  are  as  much  diflinguifhed 
for  the  neatnefs  that  prevails  throughout  them,  as  this  one  is  for  its 
dirty  condition. 

On  the  level  plot  of  ground  on  the  top  of  the  bank  which  rifes  be- 
hind Water- flreet,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  originally  laid  out,  and 
it  was  intended  by  the  founder  that  no  houfes  fhould  have  been  eredled 
at  the  bottom  of  it;  however,  as  there  was  no  pofitive  law  to  this  effedl, 
the  convenience  of  the  fituaiion  foon  tempted  numbers  to  build  there* 
and  they  are  now  encroaching,  annually,  on  the  river,  by  throwing 
wharfs  farther  out  into  the  firearm  In  another  refpedl  alfo  the  original 
plan  of  the  city  was  not  adhered  to.  The  ground  allotted  for  it  was 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  two  miles  in  length,  reaching  from  the. 
river  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware,  and  one  mile  in  breadth.  Purfuant  to 
this  fcheme,  the  houfes  were  begun  on  the  Delaware  fide  ; but  inflead 
of  having  been  carried  on  towards  the  Schuylkill,  the  current  of  building 
has  kept  entirely  on  one  fide.  The  houfes  extend  for  two  miles  nearly 
along  the  Delaware,  but,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  half  a mile  to- 
wards the  Schuylkill  : this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  fuperiority  of 
the  one  river  over  the  other.  All  the  houfes  built  beyond  the  boundary 
line  of  the  oblong  fquare  are  faid  to  be  in  the  Liberties,”  as  the  jurif- 
di&ion  of  the  corporation,  does  not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  towm 
Here  the  flreets  are  very  irregularly  built,  but  in  the  city  they  all  in- 
ierfedt  each  other  at  right  angles,  according  to  the  original  plan.  The 
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principal  ftreet  is  one  hundred  feet  wide;  the  others  vary  from  eighty 
to  fifty.  They  are  all  tolerably  well  paved  with  pebble  Hones  in  the 
middle  ; and  on  each  fide,  for  the  convenience  of  paflengers,  there  is  a 
footway  paved  with  red  brick. 

The  houfes  within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  for  the  moil  part  built  of 
brick  ; a few,  and  a few  only,  are  of  wood. 

In  the  old  parts  of  the  town  they  are  in  general  final],  heavy,  and 
inconvenient ; but  amongft  th  )fe  which  have  been  latelv  eredted,  many 
are  to  be  found  that  are  light,  airy,  and  commodious.  In  the  whole  city, 
however,  there  are  only  two  or  three  houfes  that  particularly  attradl  the- 
attention,  on  account  of  their  fize  and  architecture,  and  but  little  beauty 
is  obfervable  in  the  defigns  of  any  of  thefe.  The  molt  fpacious  and  the 
molt  remarkable  one  amongft  them  ftands  in  Chefnut-ftreet,  but  it  is 
not  yet  quite  finifhed.  At  prefent  it  appears  a huge  mals  of  red  brick 
and  pale  blue  marble,  which  bids  defiance  to  fimplicity  and  elegance. 
This  fhperb  manfion,  according  to  report,  has  already  coft  upwards  of 
fifty  thoufand  guineas,  and  Hands  as  a monument  of  the  increafing 
luxury  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

As  for  the  public  buildings,  they  are  all  heavy  taflelefs  piles  of  red 
brick,  ornamented  with  the  fame  fort  of  blue  marble  as  that  already 
mentioned,  and  which  but  ill  accord  together,  unlefs  indeed  we  except 
the  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prefbyterian  church  in 
High  -ftreet.  The  latter  building  is  ornamented  with  a handfome  por- 
tico in  front,  fupported  by  fix  pillars  in  the  Corinthian  order;  but  it  is 
feen  to  great  diladvantage  on  account  of  the  market  houfe,  which  occupies 
the  center  of  the  flreet.  before  it.  The  buildings  next  to  thefe,  that  are 
moft  deferving  of  notice,  are  the  State  Houfe,  the  Prefident’s  Houfe,  the 
Hofpital,  the  Bettering  Houfe,  and  the  Gaol. 

The  State  Houfe  is  fituated  in  Chefnut-ftreet;  and,  confidering  that 
no  more  than  fifty-three  years  elapfed  from  the  time  the  firfb  cabin  was. 
built  on  the  fpot  marked  out  for  the  city,  until  it  was  eredted,  the  archi- 
tedture  calls  forth  both  our  furprife  and  admiration.  The  State  Houfe 
is  appropriated  to  the  ufe  ol  the  legiflative  bodies  of  the  Hate.  Attached. 
Jo  this  edifice  are  the  congrefs  and  the  city-halls.  In  the  former,  the. 
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congrefs  of  the  United  States  meets  to  tranfacl  bufinefs.  The  room 
allotted  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  lower  houfe  is  about  fixty  feet  in 
length,  and  fitted  up  in  the  plained:  manner.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a gal- 
lery, open  to  every  perfon  that  chufes  to  enter  it;  the  flair-cafe  leading 
to  which  runs  directly  from  the  public  flreet.  The  fenate  chamber  is 
in  the  flory  above  this,  and  it  is  furnifhed  and  fitted  up  in  a much  fu- 
perior  fiyle  to  that  of  the  lower  houfe.  In  the  city  hail  the  courts  of 
juflice  are  held,  the  fupreme  court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  date  of  Pennfylvania,  and  thofe  of  the  city. 

The  prefident’s  houfe,  as  it  is  called,  was  eredled  for  the  refidence  of 
the  prefident,  before  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  the  federal  government 
from  Philadelphia  was  agitated.  The  original  plan  of  this  building 
was  drawn  by  a private  gentleman,  refident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  podefled,  it  is  fa  id,  of  no  fmall  fhare  of  merit; 
but  the  committee  of  citizens,  that  was  appointed  to  take  the  plan  into 
confederation,  and  to  direfl  the  building,  conceiving  that  it  could  be  im- 
proved upon,  reverfed  the  pofitions  of  the  upper  and  lower  dories, 
placing  the  latter  at  top,  fo  that  the  piladers,  with  which  it  is  orna- 
mented, appear  fufpended  in  the  air.  The  committee  alfo  contrived, 
that  the  windows  of  the  principal  apartments,  indead  of  opening  into 
a fpacious  area  in  front  of  the  houfe,  as  was  defigned  at  fird,  diould  face 
towards  the  confined  back  yards  of  the  adjoining  houfes.  This  build- 
ing is  not  yet  finidied,  and  as  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  to 
the  federal  city  of  Wafhington  is  fo  fhortly  to  take  place,  it  is  mod 
probable  that  it  will  never  be  occupied  by  the  prefident.  To  what 
purpofe  it  will  be  now  applied  is  yet  undetermined.  Some  imagine, 
that  it  will  be  converted  into  a city  hotel;  others,  that  it.  will  be  dedined 
for  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  date.  For  the  latter  purpofe, 
it  would  be  unfit  in  the  extreme,  the  falary  of  the  governor  being  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  it  would  not  enable  him  to  keep  up  an  edablifhment 
fuitable  to  a dwelling  of  one-fourth  part  the  fize  of  it. 

The  hofpital,  for  its  airinefs,  for  its  convenient  accommodation  for  the 
fick  and  infirm,  and  for  the  neatnefs  exhibited  throughout  every  part  of 
it,  cannot  be  furpaded  by  any  inditution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H.  At  prefent  but  one 
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wing  and  a part  of  the  center  are  finilhed  ; but  the  reft  of  the  building 
is  in  a ftate  of  forwardnefs.  It  is  two  ftories  high,  and  underneath  the 
whole  aie  cells  for  lunatics.  Perfons  labouring  under  any  diforder  of 
body  or  mind  are  received  into  this  hofpital,  excepting  fuch  as  have  dif- 
eafes  that  are  contagious,  and  of  a malignant  nature ; fuch  patients, 
however,  have  the  advice  of  the  attending  phyficians  gratis,  and  are  fup- 
plied  with  medicine  from  the  hofpital  difpenfary. 

The  productive  ftock  of  this  hofpital,  in  the  year  1793)  was  eftl« 
mated  jT.  17,065  currency;  befides  which  there  are  eftates  belonging  to 
it  that  as  yet  produce  nothing.  The  fame  year,  the  legiflature  granted 
£.  10,000  for  enlarging  the  building,  and  adding  thereto  a Lying-in  and 
Foundling  hofpital.  The  annual  private  donations  are  very  confiderable. 
Thofe  that  contribute  a certain  fum  have  the  power  of  electing  the  di- 
rectors, who  are  twelve  in  number,  and  chofen  yearly.  The  directors  ap- 
point fix  of  the  moft  fkilful  furgeons  and  phyficians  in  the  city  to  attend  % 
there  is  alfo  a furgeon  and  apothecary  refident  in  the  houfe.  From  the 
year  1756,  when  it  was  built,  to  the  year  1793  inclufive,  nearly  9,000 
patients  were  admitted  into  this  hofpital,  upwards  of  6,ooo  of  whom 
were  relieved  or  cured.  The  hofpital  ftands  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  but  it  is  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  removed  from  any  of  the 
other  buildings.  There  are  fpacious  walks  within  the  inclofure  for  fuch 
of  the  patients  as  are  in  a ftate  of  convalefcence. 

The  Bettering  Houfe,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  overfeers  of  the 
poor,  ftands  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  fomewhat  farther  removed 
from  the  houfes  of  the  city.  It  is  a fpacious  building  of  brick,  with 
extenfive  walks  and  gardens.  The  poor  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
are  here  furnifhed  with  employment,  and  comfortably  lodged  and  dieted. 
During  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon,  many  aged  and  reduced  perfons 
feek  refuge  in  this  place,  and  leave  it  again  on  the  return  of  fpring. 
Whilft  they  ftay  there,  they  are  under  very  little  reftraint,  and  go  in 
and  out  when  they  pleafe ; they  muft,  however,  behave  orderly.  This 
inftitution  is  fupported  by  a tax  on  the  town. 

The  gaol  is  a fpacious  building  of  common  ftone,  one  hundred  feet  in 
front.  It  is  fitted  up  with  folitary  cells,  on  the  new  plan,  and  the  apart- 
ments 
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meats  are  all  arched,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  fire.  Behind  the 
building  are  extenfive  yards,  which  are  fecured  by  lofty  walls.  This 
gaol  is  better  regulated,  perhaps,  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
.By  the  new  penal  laws  of  Pennfylvania,  lately  enadled,  no  crime  is  pu- 
nifhable  with  death,  excepting  murder  of  the  fir  ft  degree,  by  which  is 
meant,  murder  that  is  perpetrated  by  wilful  premeditated  intention,  or 
in  attempts  to  commit  rape,  robbery,  or  the  like.  Every  other  offence, 
according  to  its  enormity,  is  punithed  by  folitary  imprifonment  of  a 
determined  duration.  Objections  may  be  made  to  this  mode  of  pu- 
nifhment,  as  not  being  fufficiently  fevere  on  the  individual  to  atone 
for  an  atrocious  crime  ; nor  capable,  becaufe  not  inflicted  in  public, 
of  deterring  evil-minded  perfons  in  the  community  from  the  commiffion 
of  offences  which  incur  the  rigour  of  the  law;  but  on  a clofe  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found  to  be  very  fevere  ; and  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed  from  the  trial  that  has  been  hitherto  made  by  the  Rate  of  Penn- 
fylvania, it  feems  better  calculated  to  refrain  the  exceffes  of  the  people 
than  any  other.  If  any  public  punifhment  could  ftrike  terror  into  the 
lawlefs  part  of  the  multitude,  it  is  as  likely  that  the  infliction  of  death 
would  do  it  as  any  whatfoever ; but  death  is  divefted  of  many  of  his 
terrors,  after  being  often  prefented  to  our  view ; fo  that  we  find  in 
countries,  for  inftance  in  England,  where  it  occurs  often  as  punifhment, 
the  falutary  effeCts  that  might  he  expeCted  from  it  are  in  a great  mea- 
l'll re  loft.  The  unfortunate  wretch,  who  is  doomed  to  forfeit  his  life  in 
expiation  of  the  crimes  he  has  committed,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  locks 
forward  with  apparent  unconcern  to  the  moment  in  which  he  is  to  be 
launched  into  eternity  ; his  companions  around  him  only  condole  with 
him,  becaufe  his  career  of  iniquity  has  fo  fuddenly  been  impeded 
by  the  courfe  of  juftice  : or,  if  he  is  not  too  much  hardened  in  the 
paths  of  vice,  but  falls  a prey  to  remorfe,  and  fees  all  the  horrors  of 
his  impending  fate,  they  endeavour  to  rally  his  broken  fpirits  by  the 
confoling  remembrance,  that  the  pangs  he  has  to  endure  are  but  the 
pangs  of  a moment,  which  they  illuftrate  by  the  fpeedy  exit  of  one  whofe 
death  he  was  perhaps  himfelf  witnefs  to  but  a few  weeks  before.  A 
month  does  not  pafs  over  in  England  without  repeated  executions ; and 
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there  is  fcarcely  a vagabond  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  who  has  not 
feen  a fellow  creature  fufpended  from  the  gallows.  We  all  know  what 
little  good  effed:  fuch  fpedacles  produce.  But  immured  in  darknefs 
and  folitude,  the  prifoner  fuffers  pangs  worfe  than  death  a hundred 
times  in  the  day : he  is  left  to  his  own  bitter  refledions ; there  is  no  one 
thing  to  divert  his  attention,  and  he  endeavours  in  vain  to  efcape  from 
the  horrors  which  continually  haunt  his  imagination.  In  fuch  a fitua- 
tion  the  moll  hardened  offender  is  foon  reduced  to  a fate  of  repent- 
ance. 

But  punishment  by  imprifonment,  according  to  the  laws  or  Fennfylva- 
nia,  is  impofed,  not  only  as  an  expiation  of  paft  offences,  and  an  example 
to  the  guilty  part  of  fociety,  but  for  another  purpofe,  regarded  by  few 
penal  codes  in  the  world,  the  reform  of  the  criminal.  The  regulations 
of  the  gaol,  are  calculated  to  promote  this  effect  as  foon  as  poffible,  fo 
that  the  building,  indeed,  deferves  the  name  of  a penitentiary  houfe 
more  than  that  of  a gaol.  As  foon  as  a criminal  is  committed  to  the 
prifon  he  is  made  to  wafih;  his  hair  is  thorn,  and  if  not  decently  clothed, 
he  is  furniffied  with  clean  apparel ; then  he  is  thrown  into  a folitary 
cell,  about  nine  feet  long  and  four  wide,  where  he  remains  debarred 
from  the  fight  of  every  living  being  excepting  his  gaoler,  whofe  duty  it 
is  to  attend  to  the  bare  neceffities  of  his  nature,  but  who  is  forbidden, 
on  any  account,  to  fpeak  to  him  without  there  is  abfolute  occafion.  If 
a prifoner  is  at  all  refradory,  or  if  the  offence  for  which  he  is  imprifoned 
is  of  a very  atrocious  nature,  he  is  then  confined  in  a cell  fecluded  even 
from  the  light  of  heaven.  This  is  the  word  that  can  be  inffided  upon 
him. 

The  gaol  is  infpeded  twice  every  week  by  twelve  perfons  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  who  are  chofen  annually  from  amongff  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  Nor  is  it  a difficult  matter  to  procure  thefe  men,  who 
readily  and  voluntarily  take  it  upon  them  to  go  through  the  troublefome 
functions  of  the  office  without  any  fee  or  emolument  whatever.  They 
divide  themfelves  into  committees ; each  of  thefe  takes  it  in  turn,  for  a 
dated  period,  to  vifit  every  part  of  the  prifon ; and  a report  is  made  to 
the  inlpedors  at  large,  who  meet  together  at  times  regularly  appointed. 
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From  the  report  of  the  committee  an  opinion  is  formed  by  the  infpec- 
tors,  who,  with  the  confent  of  the  judges,  regulate  the  treatment  of 
each  individual  prifoner  during  his  confinement.  This  is  varied  ac- 
cording to  his  crime,  and  according  to  his  fubfequent  repentance.  So- 
litary confinement  in  a dark  cell  is  looked  upon  as  the  fevered:  ufage ; 
next,  folitary  confinement  in  a cell  with  the  admiffion  of  light;  next, 
confinement  in  a cell  where  the  prifoner  is  allowed  to  do  fome  fort  of 
work;  laffly,  labour  in  company  with  others.  The  prifoners  are 
obliged  to  bathe  twice  every  week,  proper  conveniencies  for  that  pur- 
pofe  being  provided  within  the  walls  of  the  prifon,  and  alfo  to  change 
their  linen,  with  which  they  are  regularly  provided.  Thofe  in  folitary 
confinement  are  kept  upon  bread  and  water;  but  thofe  who  labour 
are  allowed  broth,  porridge,  puddings,  and  the  like  : meat  is  difpenfed 
only  in  final!  quantities,  twice  in  the  week.  Their  drink  is  water; 
on  no  pretence  is  any  other  beverage  fuffered  to  be  brought,  into  the 
prifon.  This  diet  is  found,  by  experience,  to  afford  the  prifoners 
ffrength  fufficient  to  perform  the  labour  that  is  impofed  upon  them ; 
whereas  a more  generous  one  would  only  ferve  to  render  their  minds 
lefs  humble  and  fubmiffive.  Thofe  who  labour,  are  employed  in  the 
particular  trade  to  which  they  have  been  accuftomed,  provided  it  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  prifon  ; if  not  acquainted  with  any,  fomething  is 
foon  found  that  they  can  do.  One  room  is  fet  apart  for  fhoernakers, 
another  for  taylors,  a third  for  carpenters,  and  fo  on  ; and  in  the  yards 
are  ftone-cutters,  finiths,  nailers,  6cc.  &c. 

Excepting  the  cells,  which  are  at  a remote  part  of  the  building,  the 
prifon  has  the  appearance  of  a large  manufactory.  Good  order  and 
decency  prevail  throughout,  and  the  eye  of  a fpedtator  is  never  afiailed  by 
the  fight  of  fuch  ghaffly  and  fqualid  figures  as  are  continually  to  be  met  with 
in  our  prifons  ; fo  far,  alfo,  is  a vifitor  from  being  infulted,  that  he  is 
fcarcely  noticed  as  he  paffes  through  the  different  wards.  The  prifoners 
are  forbidden  to  fpeak  to  each  other  without  there  is  neceffity;  they 
are  alfo  forbidden  to  laugh,  or  to  fing,  or  to  make  the  fmalleft  didurb- 
ance.  An  overfeer  attends  continually  to  fee  that  every  one  performs 
Ills  work  diligently ; and  in  cafe  of  the  fmalleft  refiftance  to  any  of  the 
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regulations,  the  offender  is  immediately  cad  into  a folitary  cell,  to  fubfift 
on  bread  and  water  till  he  returns  to  a proper  fenfe  of  his  behaviour ; 
but  the  dread  all  thofe  have  of  this  treatment,  who  have  once  expe- 
rienced it,  is  fuch,  that  it  is  feldom  found  neceffary  to  repeat  it.  The 
women  are  kept  totally  apart  from  the  men,  and  are  employed  in  a manner 
fuitable  to  their  lex.  The  labourers  all  eat  together  in  one  large  apartment ; 
and  regularly,  every  Sunday,  there  is  divine  fervice,  at  which  all  attend. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  converfe  at  times  with  the  prifoners, 
and  endeavour  to  reform  their  minds  and  principles.  The  infpedfcors, 
when  they  vifit  the  prifon,  alio  do  the  lame ; fo  that  when  a prifoner 
is  liberated,  he  goes  out,  as  it  were,  a new  man  ; he  has  been  habi- 
tuated to  employment,  and  has  received  good  inftrudtions.  The  greateft 
care  is  alfo  taken  to  find  him  employment  the  moment  he  quits  the 
place  of  his  confinement.  According  to  the  regulations,  no  perfon  is 
allowed  to  vifit  the  prifon  without  permiffion  of  the  infpeftors.  The 
greateft  care  is  alfo  taken  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  prifoners,  and 
for  thofe  who  are  lick  there  are  proper  apartments  and  good  advice  pro- 
vided. The  longeft  period  of  confinement  is  for  a rape,  which  is  not 
to  be  lets  than  ten  years,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one.  For  high 
treafon,  the  length  of  confinement  is  not  to  be  lefs  than  fix  nor  more 
than  twelve  years.  There  are  prifons  in  every  county  throughout  Penn- 
fylvania,  but  none  as  yet  are  eftablilhed  on  the  fame  plan  as  that  which 
has  been  defcribed.  Criminals  are  frequently  fent  from  other  parts  of  the 
ftate  to  receive  punilhment  in  the  prifon  of  Philadelphia. 

So  well  is  this  gaol  conducted,  that  inftead  of  being  an  expenfe,  it 
now  annually  produces  a confiderable  revenue  to  the  ftate« 
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LETTER  II. 

Population  of  Philadelphia. — Pome  Account  of  the  Inhabitants , their  Cha- 
racter and  Manners — Private  Amuf  merits.— Americans  iofe  their  Teeth 
prematurely. — Theatrical  Amufements  only  permitted  of  late. — Quakers. 
—Prefdent's  Levee  and  Drawing  Room. — Places  of  public  Worjhip.— 
Carriages , what  fort  of \ ufed  in  Philadelphia. — Taverns , how  conducted  in 
America. — - Difficulty  of  procuring  Servants . — Character  of  the  lower 
Clajfes  of  People  in  America. 


MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  November. 

PHILADELPHIA,  according  to  the  cenfus  taken  in  the  Year  1790, 
contained  42,000  people.  From  the  natural  increafe,  however, 
of  population,  and  the  influx  of  Grangers,  the  number  is  fuppofed  now 
to  be  near  50,000,  notwith Handing  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
1 793,  which  fwept  off  4,000  people.  The  inhabitants  confid  of  Eng- 
lish, Irifh,  Scotch,  Germans,  French,  and  of  American  born  citizens, 
defcended  from  people  of  thefe  different  nations,  who  are  of  courfe  by 
far  the  mod  numerous  clafs.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  mod  part 
engaged  in  fome  fort  of  bufmefs ; a few7,  and  a few  only,  live  without 
any  odeniible  profeffions,  on  the  fortunes  which  they  themfelves  have 
raifed  j but  thefe  men  are  not  idle  or  inattentive  to  the  increafe  of  their 
property,  being  ever  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  the  fale  of  lands,  which 
they  have  purchafed,  and  to  buy  more  on  advantageous  terms. 
It  would  be  a difficult  matter  to  find  a man  of  any  property  in  the  coun- 
try, who  is  not  concerned  in  the  buying  or  felling  of  land,  which  may 
be  confidered  in  America  as  an  article  of  trade. 

In  a large  city,  like  Philadelphia,  where  people  are  aflembled  together 
from  fo  many  different  quarters,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a great  diverfity 
in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a remark,  however,  very  ge- 
nerally made,  not  only  by  foreigners,  but  alfo  by  perfons  from  other  parts 
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of  the  United  States,  that  the  Philadelphians  are  extremely  deficient  in 
hofpitality  and  politenefs  towards  Grangers.  Amongft  the  uppermoft 
circles  in  Philadelphia,  pride,  haughtinefs,  and  often  tat  ion  are  confpi- 
cuous;  and  it  feems  as  if  nothing  could  make  them  happier  than  that 
an  order  of  nobility  fhould  be  eftablilhed,  by  which  they  might  be 
exalted  above  their  fellow  citizens,  as  much  as  they  are  in  their 
own  conceit.  In  the  manners  of  the  people  in  general  there  is  a cold- 
nefs  and  referve,  as  if  they  were  fufpicious  of  fome  defigns  againft  them, 
which  chills  to  the  very  heart  thofe  who  come  to  viftt  them.  In  their 
private  focieties  a trifiejft  is  apparent,  near  which  mirth  and  gaiety  can  never 
approach.  It  is  no  unufual  thing,  in  the  genteeleft  houfes,  to  fee  a large 
party  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  perfons  aftembled,  and  feated  round  a 
room,  without  partaking  of  any  other  amufement  than  what  arifes  from 
the  converfation,  moft  frequently  in  wdiifpers,  that  paftes  between  the 
two  perfons  who  are  feated  next  to  each  other.  The  party  meets  be- 
tween fix  and  feven  in  the  evening;  tea  is  lerved  with  much  form; 
and  at  ten,  by  which  time  moft  of  the  company  are  wearied  with  having 
remained  fo  long  ftationary,  they  return  to  their  own  homes.  Still, 
however,  they  are  not  ftrangers  to  mufic,  cards,  or  dancing ; their 
knowledge  of  mufic,  indeed,  is  at  a very  low  ebb;  but  in  dancing,  which 
appears  to  be  their  molt  favourite  amufement,  they  certainly  excel. 

The  women,  in  general,  whilft  young,  are  very  pretty,  but  by  the  time 
they  become  mothers  of  a little  family  they  loie  all  their  beauty,  their  com- 
plexions fade  away,  their  teeth  begin  to  decay,  and  they  hardly  appear 
like  the  fame  creatures.  In  a few  inftances  only  it  would  be  poflible  to 
find  a line  woman  of  the  age  of  forty,  who  has  had  a large  family.  The 
fudden  decay  of  the  teeth  is  a circumftance  which  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  faculty ; both  men  and  women,  American  born,  loling 
them  very  generally  at  an  early  age.  Seme  aferibe  it  to  the  great  and 
hidden  changes  in  the  weather,  from  heat  to  cold;  but  negroes,  who  are 
expofed  to  the  fame  transition  of  climate,  are  diftinguifhed  for  the  white- 
neis  and  beauty  of  their  teeth  ; and  the  Indians  alfo,  who  are  more  ex- 
poled  than  either,  preferve  their  teeth  in  good  order.  Others  at- 
tribute it  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  confedtionary.  Of  confedtionary. 
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the  Americans  in  the  towns  certainly  make  an  inordinate  ufe  3 but 
in  the  country,  where  the  people  have  not  an  opportunity  of  getting 
inch  things,  the  men,  but  more  generally  the  women,  alfo  lofe  their 
teeth  very  prematurely.  Moft  probably  it  is  owing  to  the  very  ge- 
neral ufe  they  make  of  faked  provifions.  In  the  country  parts  of 
America  in  particular,  the  people  live  upon  halted  pork  and  halted  filh 
nearly  the  whole  year  round. 

It  is  only  within  a few  years  paft,  hi  nee  1779,  that  any  public  amufe- 
ments  have  been  buffered  in  this  city ; the  old  corporation,  which  con- 
fided mo  lily  of  the  Quakers,  and  not  of  the  moft  liberal  minded  people 
in  the  city,  having  always  oppofed  the  eftabliftiment  of  any  place  for  the 
purpofe.  Now,  however,  there  are  two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre. 
Little  or  no  ufe  is  made  of  the  old  theatre,  which  is  of  wood,  and  a very 
indifferent  building.  The  new  one  is  built  of  brick,  and  neatly  fitted 
up  within  5 but  it  is  hardly  large  enough  for  the  town.  A Blocking 
cuftom  obtains  here,  of  fmoking  tobacco  in  the  houfe,  which  at  times 
is  carried  to  fuch  an  excels,  that  thofe  to  whom  it  is  difagreeable  are 
under  the  neceffity  of  going  away.  To  the  people  in  the  pit,  wine  and 
porter  is  brought  between  the  adts,  precifely  as  if  they  were  in  a 
tavern.  The  adlors  are  procured,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; none  of  them  are  very  eminent  per- 
formers, but  they  are  equal  to  what  are  ufually  met  with  in  the 
country  towns  of  England.  The  amphitheatre  is  built  of  wood; 
equeftrian  and  other  exercifes  are  performed  there,  fimilar  to  thofe  at 
Aftiey’s.  Dancing  afiemblies  are  held  regularly  every  fortnight  through 
the  winter,  and  occafionally  there  are  public  concerts. 

During  hummer,  the  people  that  can  make  it  convenient  retire  to 
country  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  all  public  and 
private  amufemen'ts  ceafe;  winter  is  the  feafon  for  them,  the  Congrefs 
being  then  afiembled,  and  trade  not  being  fo  clofely  attended  to,  as  the 
navigation  of  the  river  is  then  commonly  impeded  by  ice. 

The  prefident  finds  it  necefiary,  in  general,  to  come  to  Philadelphia 
preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  congrefs,  and  refides  there  during  the 
whole  of  the  feffion.  Once  in  the  week,  during  his  ftay  in  the  city,  he 
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has  levees,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  At 
thefe  he  always  appears  himfelf  in  a court  drefs,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  foreign  minifters  fhould  always  attend  in  the  fame  Ayle;  this  they 
conftantly  do,  excepting  the  French  minifter,  who  makes  a point  of 
going  in  difhabille,  not  to  fay  worfe  of  it.  Other  perfons  are  at  liberty 
to  go  as  they  think  proper.  Mrs.  Waihington,  alio,  has  a drawing 
room  once  every  week.  On  this  occafion  the  ladies  are  feated  in  great 
form  round  the  apartment,  and  tea,  coffee,  &c.  ferved  *. 

Philadelphia  is  the  grand  refidence  of  the  Quakers  in  America,  but 
their  number  does  not  bear  the  fame  proportion  now  to  that  of  the 
other  citizens  which  it  did  formerly.  At  prefent  they  form  about  one 
fourth  only  of  the  inhabitants.  This  does  not  arife  from  any  diminution 
of  the  number  of  Quakers,  on  the  contraiy  they  have  considerably  in- 
creafed,  but  from  the  great  influx  into  the  city  of  perfons  of  a different 
perfuafion.  Belonging  to  the  Quakers  there  are  five  places  for  public 
worihip ; to  the  Rrefbyterians  and  Seceders  fix;  to  the  Englifh  Epifco- 
palians  three;  to  German  Lutherans  two;  to  the  Roman  Catholics  four; 
and  one  refpedtively  to  the  Swedifh  Lutherans,  Moravians,  BaptiAs, 
Univerfal  BaptiAs,  MethodiAs,  and  Jews.  On  a Sunday  every  citizen 
appears  well  drefied;  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people  in  particular  are 
remarkably  well  clothed.  This  is  a great  day  alfo  for  little  excurAons 
into  the  country. 

The  carriages  made  ufe  6f  in  Philadelphia  confift  of  coaches,  cha- 
riots, chaifes,  coachees,  and  light  waggons,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
built  in  Philadelphia.  The  equipages  of  a few  individuals  are  extremely 
oAentatious  ; nor  dees  there  appear  in  any  that  neatnefs  and  elegance 
which  might  be  expecAed  amongA  a fet  of  people  that  are  defirous  of 
imitating  the  fafhions  of  England,  and  that  are  continually  getting 
models  over  from  that  country.  The  coachee  is  a carriage  peculiar,  I 
believe,  to  America ; the  body  of  it  is  rather  longer  than  that  of  a coach, 

* Whether  the  levee  is  kept  up  by  the  prefent  Washington,  as  being  inconMent  with  the  fpirit 
preGdent,  or  not,  1 have  not  heard.  Many  ob-  of  a republican  government,  and  d'eftruciive  of 
jedions  w'ere  made  to  it  by  the  democratic  that  equality  which  ought  to  reign  amongd  the 
party  during  the  adminiftration  of  General  citizens  of  every  clafs. 
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but  of  the  fame  Shdpe.  In  the  front  it  is  left  quite  open  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  driver  fits  on  a bench  under  the  roof  of  the  carriage. 
There  are  two  feats  in  it  for  the  paffengers,  who  fit  with  their  faces 
towards  the  horles.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  fmall  props,  which  are 
placed  at  the  corners.  On  each  fide  of  the  doors,  above  the  pannels, 
it  is  quite  open,  and  to  guard  again  ft  bad  weather  there  are  curtains, 
which  are  made  to  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  fallen  to  buttons  placed 
for  the  purpofe  on  the  outfide.  There  is  alfo  a leathern  curtain  to  hang 
occasionally  between  the  driver  and  paffengers. 

The  light  waggons  are  on  the  fame  conftrudtron,  and  are  calculated 
to  accommodate  from  four  to  twelve  people.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween a fmall  waggon  and  a coachee  is,  that  the  latter  is  better  finish- 
ed, has  varnished  pannels,  and  doors  at  the  Side.  The  former  has  no 
doors,  but  the  paffengers  Scramble  in  the  beSl  wa y they  can,  over  the 
feat  of  the  driver.  The  waggons  are  ufed  univerfally  for  ffage  carriages. 

The  accommodations  at  the  taverns,  by  which  name  they  call  all 
inns,  &c.  are  very  indifferent  in  Philadelphia,  as  indeed  they  are,  with 
a very  few  exceptions,  throughout  the  country.  The  mode  of  con- 
ducting them  is  nearly  the  fame  every  where.  The  traveller  is  Shewn, 
on  arrival,  into  a room  which  is  common  to  every  perfon  in  the  houfe, 
and  which  is  generally  the  one  fet  apart  for  breakfaff,  dinner,  and 
fupper.  All  the  Strangers  that  happen  to  he  in  the  houfe  fit  down  to 
thei'e  meals  promifeuouffy,  and,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  th"  family 
of  the  houfe  alfo  forms  a part  of  the  company.  It  is  feldom  that  a 
private  parlour  or  drawing  room  can  be  proiured  at  any  of  the  taverns, 
even  in  the  towns ; and  it  is  always  with  reluctance  that  breakfaff:  or 
dinner  is  ferved  up  feparately  tp  any  individual.  If  a Single  bed  room 
can  be  procured,  more  ought  not  to  be  looked  for ; but  it  is  not  always 
that  even  this  is  to  be  had,  and  thofe  who  travel  through  the  country 
mm  St  often  fubmit  to  he  crammed  into  rooms  where  there  is  fcarcely 
fufficient  fpace  to  walk  between  the  beds.*  Strangers  who  remain  for 
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* Having  flopped  one  night  at  Eikton,  on  my  firfl  enquiries  from  the  landlord,  on  alighting, 
my  journey  to  Baltimore  in  the  public  carriage,  as  there  were  many  paffengers  in  the  fiage,  were 
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any  length  of  time  in  the  large  towns  moll  ufually  go  to  private  board- 
ing houfes,  of  which  great  numbers  are  to  be  met  with.  It  is  always 
a difficult  matter  to  procure  furniffied  lodgings  without  paying  for 
board. 

At  all  the  taverns,  both  in  town  and  country,  but  particularly  in  the  latter, 
the  attendance  is  very  bad ; indeed,  excepting  in  the  fouthern  Hates,  where 
there  are  fuch  great  numbers  of  negroes,  it  is  a matter  of  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty to  procure  domeHic  fervants  of  any  defcription.  The  generality  of 
fervants  that  are  met  with  in  Philadelphia  are  emigrant  Europeans ; they, 
however,  for  the  mod:  part,  only  remain  in  fervice  until  they  can  fave  a 
little  money,  when  they  condantly  quit  their  mailers,  being  led  to  do  fo 
by  that  delire  for  independence  which  is  fo  natural  to  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  every  perfon  in  America  may  enjoy  that  will  be  induHrious. 
The  few  that  remain  Heady  to  thofe  who  have  hired  them  are  retained 
at  moH  exorbitant  wages.  As  for  the  Americans,  none  but  thofe  of  the 
moH  indifferent  characters  ever  enter  into  fervice,  which  they  conlider 
as  fuitable  only  to  negroes ; the  negroes  again,  in  Pennfylvania  and  in 
the  other  Hates  where  Heps  have  been  taken  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  flavery,  are  taught  by  the  Quakers  to  look  upon  themfelves  in  every 
refpeCt  as  equal  to  their  white  brethren,  and  they  endeavour  to  imitate 
them  by  being  faucy.  It  is  the  fame  both  with  males  and  females.  I muH 
here  obferve,  that  amongH  the  generality  of  the  lower  fort  of  people  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  amongH  thofe  of  Philadelphia,  there 
is  a want  of  good  manners  which  excites  the  furprize  of  almoH  every 
foreigner ; I wiffi  alfo  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  this  remark  has 
been  made,  merely  becaufe  the  fame . deference  and  the  lame  refpeClful 
attention,  which  we  fee  fo  commonly  paid  by  the  lower  orders  of  people 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  thofe  who  are  in  a lituation  fomewhat 
fuperior  to  themfelves,  is  not  alfo  paid  in  America  to  perfons  in  the  fame 
Hation  it  is  the  want  of  common  civility  I complain  of,  which  it  is 

to  know  what  accommodation  his  houfe  afforded,  trouble  about  the  extent  of  his  accommodations. 
He  feemed  much  furprifed  that  any  enquiries  as  he  had  no  lefs  than  eleven  beds  in  one  of  his 
0-oa !ti  be  made  on  fuch  a fuhj:-£t,  and  with  much  rooms, 
confequence  told  me,  1 need  not  give  myfelf  any 
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always  definable  to  behold  between  man  and  man,  let  their  iituations  in 
life  be  what  they  may,  and  which  is  not  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture, or  to  the  fpirit  of  genuine  liberty,  as  it  is  obfervable  in  the  beha- 
viour of  the  wild  Indians  that  wander  through  the  forefts  of  this  vail 
continent,  the  mod  free  and  independent  of  all  human  beings.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  the  lower  claffes  of  people  will  return  rude  and 
impertinent  anfwers  to  quedions  couched  in  the  mod  civil  terms, 
and  will  infult  a perfon  that  bears  the  appearance  of  a gentleman,  on 
purpofe  to  fhew  how  much  they  confider  themfelves  upon  an  equality 
with  him.  Civility  cannot  be  purchafed  from  them  on  any  terms ; 
they  feem  to  think  that  it  is  incompatible  with  freedom,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  way  of  convincing  a dranger  that  he  is  really  in  a land  of 
liberty,  but  by  being  furly  and  ill  mannered  in  his  prefence. 
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MY  DEAR  SIR,  Wafhington,  November 

the  1 6th  of  November  I left  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore.  The 
only  mode  of  conveyance  which  offers  for  a traveller,  who  is  not 
provided  with  his  own  horfes  or  carriage,  is  the  public  dage  waggon ; 
it  is  poffible,  indeed,  to  procure  a private  carriage  at  Philadelphia  to  go 
on  to  Baltimore,  for  'which  a great  price  is  always  demanded ; but 
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there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  hiring  a carriage  or  horfes  from  Rage  to  Rage. 
The  country  about  Philadelphia  is  well  cultivated,  and  it  abounds  with 
neat  country  houfes ; but  it  has  a bare  appearance,  being  almoR  totally 
Rripped  of  the  trees,  which  have  been  cut  down  without  mercy  for 
firing,  and  to  make  way  for  the  plough  $ neither  are  there  any  hedges, 
an  idea  prevailing  that  they  impoverifh  the  land  wherever  they  are 
planted.  The  fences  are  all  of  the  common  poR  and  rail,  or  of  the  an- 
gular kind.  Thefe  laR  are  made  of  rails  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
roughly  fplit  out  of  trees,  and  placed  horizontally  above  one  another, 
as  the  bars  of  a gate  ; but  each  tier  of  rails,  or  gate  as  it  were,  inRead  of 
being  on  a Rraight  line  with  the  one  next  to  it,  is  put  in  a different  di- 
rection, fo  as  to  form  an  angle  fufficient  to  permit  the  ends  of  the  rails 
of  one  tier  to  reR  Readily  on  thofe  of  the  next.  As  thefe  fences,  from 
their  ferpentine  courfe,  occupy  at  leaR  fix  times  as  much  ground  as  a 
common  poR  and  rail  fence,  and  require  alfo  a great  deal  more  wood, 
they  are  moRly  laid  afide  whenever  land  and  timber  become  objects  of 
importance,  as  they  foon  do  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 

The  road  to  Baltimore  is  over  the  loweR  of  three  floating  bridges, 
which  have  been  thrown  acrofs  the  river  Schuylkill,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philadelphia.  The  view  on  palling  this  river,  which  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  is  beautiful.  The  banks  on  each  fide 
are  high,  and  for  many  miles  above  afford  the  moR  delightful  iituations 
for  villas.  A very  elegant  one,  laid  out  in  the  Englifh  tafie,  is  feen  on 
pafling  the  river  juR  above  the  bridge.  Adjoining  to  it  are  public  gar- 
dens, and  a houfe  of  entertainment,  with  feveral  good  rooms,  to  which 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  refort  in  great  numbers  during  the  fummer 
feafon. 

The  floating  bridges  are  formed  of  large  trees,  which  are  placed  in  the 
water  tranfverfely,  and  chained  together  ; beams  are  then  laid  lengthways 
upon  thefe,  and  the  whole  boarded  over,  to  render  the  way  convenient 
for  paffengers.  On  each  fide  there  is  a railing.  When  very  heavy  car- 
riages go  acrofs  thefe  bridges,  they  fink  a few  inches  below  the  furface  of 
the  water  j but  the  paffage  is  by  no  means  dangerous.  They  are  kept 
in  an  even  direction  acrofs  the  river,  by  means  of  chains  and  anchors  in 
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different  parts,  and  are  alfo  ftrongly  fecured  on  both  Chores.  Over  that 
part  of  the  river  where  the  channel  lies,  they  are  fo  contrived  that  a 
piece  can  be  removed  to  allow  veffels  to  pals  through.  Thefe  bridges 
are  frequently  damaged,  and  fometimes  entirely  carried  away,  during 
hoods,  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  efpecially  if  there  happens  to  be 
much  ice  floating  in  the  river.  To  guard  againff  this,  when  danger  is 
apprehended  and  tire  flood  does  not  come  on  too  rapidly,  they  unfa  Ren. 
all  the  chains  by  which  the  bridge  is  confined  in  its  proper  place,  and 
then  let  the  whole  float  down  with  the  Rream  to  a convenient  part  of  the 
fhore,  where  it  can  be  hauled  up  and  fecured. 

The  country,  after  palling  the  Schuylkill,  is  pleafingly  diver-filled  with 
riling  grounds  and  woods,  and  appears  to  be  in  a good  Rate  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  'firft  town  of  any  note  which  you  come  to  is  CheRer,  fifteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia ; this  town  contains  about  fixty  dwellings,  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  the  firft  colonian  affembly  fat. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  is  a very  grand  view  of  the 
river  Delaware. 

About  half  a mile  before  you  come  to  Wilmington  is  Brandy-wine 
River,  remarkable  for  its  mills,  no  lefs  than  thirteen  being  built  almoR 
clofe  to  each  other  upon  it.  The  water,  juR  above  the  bridge  which 
is  thrown  over  it,  comes  tumbling  down  with  great  violence  over  a bed 
of  rocks } and  feats,  at  a very  trifling  expenfe,  could  be  made  for  three 
times  the  number  of  mills  already  built.  Veffels  carrying  1,000  bu Riels 
of  wheat  can  come  clofe  up  to  them,  and  by  means  of  machinery 
their  cargoes  are  received  from,  or  delivered  to  them  in  a very  expedi- 
tious manner.  Among  the  mills,  fome  are  for  flour,  fome  for  fawing  of 
wood,  and  others  for  Rone.  The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  machinery  of  the  flour  mills  in  America  are  very  great.  The 
chief  of  thefe  confiR  in  a new  application  of  the  fcrew,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  what  are  called  elevators,  the  idea  of  which  was  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  chain  pump.  The  fcrew  is  made  by  Ricking  fmall 
thin  pieces  of  board,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  wide,  into  a cy- 
linder, fo  as  to  form  the  fpiral  line.  This  fcrew  is  placed  in  a horizontal 
pofltion,  and  by  turning  on  its  axis  it  forces  wheat  or  flour  from  one 
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end  of*  a trough  to  the  other.  For  inftance,  in  the  trough  which  re- 
ceives the  meal  immediately  coming  from  the  ftones,  a fcrew  of  this 
kind  is  placed,  by  which  the  meal  is  forced  on,  to  the  diftance  of  fix  or 
eight  feet  perhaps,  into  a refervoir ; from  thence,  without  any  manual 
labour,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  very  top  of  the  mill  by  the  elevators, 
which  confift  of  a number  of  fmall  buckets  of  the  fize  of  tea-cups,  at- 
tached to  a long  band  that  goes  round  a wheel  at  the  top,  and  another 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mill.  As  the  band  revolves  round  the  wheels, 
thefe  buckets  dip  into  the  refervoir  of  wheat  or  flour  below,  and  take 
their  loads  up  to  the  top,  where  they  empty  themfelves  as  they  turn 
round  the  upper  wheel.  The  elevators  are  inclofed  in  fquare  wooden 
tubes,  to  prevent  them  from  catching  in  any  thing,  and  alfo  to  prevent 
dufl.  By  means  of  thefe  two  Ample  contrivances  no  manual  labour  is 
required  from  the  moment  the  wheat  is  taken  to  the  mill  till  it  is  con- 
verted into  flour,  and  ready  to  be  packed,  during  the  various  procefles 
of  fcreening,  grinding,  lifting,  &c. 

Wilmington  is  the  capital  of  the  ftate  of  Delaware,  and  contains 
about  fix  hundred  houfes,  which  are  chiefly  of  brick.  The  ftreets  are 
laid  out  on  a plan  fomewhat  flmilar  to  that  of  Philadelphia.  There  is 
nothing  very  interefting  in  this  town,  and  the  country  round  about  it  is 
flat  and  infipid.  Elkton,  twenty-one  miles  diftant  from  Wilmington, 
and  the  firfl:  town  in  Maryland,  contains  about  ninety  indifferent  houfes, 
which  are  built  without  any  regularity;  it  is  a dirty  difagreeable  place. 
In  this  neighbourhood  I firfl:  took  notice  of  log-houles ; thofe  which 
I had  hitherto  feen  having  been  built  either  of  brick  or  ftone,  or  elfe 
conftrudted  with  wooden  frames,  fheathed  on  the  outfide  with  boards. 
The  log-boufes  are  cheaper  than  any  others  in  a country  where  there 
is  abundance  of  wood,  and  generally  are  the  firfl:  that  are  eredted  on  a 
new  fettlement  in  America.  The  fldes  confift  of  trees  juft  fquared,  and 
placed  horizontally  one  upon  the  other ; the  ends  of  the  logs  of  one 
fide  refting  alternately  on  the  ends  of  thofe  of  the  adjoining  fides,  in 
notches;  the  interftices  between  the  logs  are  flopped  with  clay  ; and  the 
roof  is  covered  wdth  boards  or  with  fhingles,  which  are  fmall  pieces  of 
wood  in  the  fhape  of  flates  or  tiles,  and  which  are  ufed  for  that  purpofe, 
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with  a few  exceptions,  throughout  America.  Thefe  habitations  are  not 
very  lightly,  but  when  well  built  they  are  warm  and  comfortable,  and 
laR  for  a long  time. 

A confiderable  quantity  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  is  railed  in  this 
neighbourhood,  to  the  production  of  which  the  foil  is  favourable ; but 
the  bed:  cultivated  parts  of  the  country  are  not  feen  from  the  road, 
which  paffes  chiefly  over  barren  and  hilly  tradts,  called  <<r  ridges.”  The 
reafon  for  carrying  the  road  over  thefe  is,  beeaufe  it  is  found  to  lad: 
longer  than  if  carried  over  the  flat  part  of  the  country,  where  the  foil  is 
deep,  a circumRance  which  the  people  of  Maryland  always  take  into 
confideration ; for  after  a road  is  once  cut,  they  never  take  pains  to  keep 
it  in  good  repair.  The  roads  in  this  Rate  are  worfe  than  in  any 
one  in  the  union  ; indeed  fo  very  bad  are  they,  that  on  going  from 
Elkton  to  the  Sufquehannah  ferry,  the  driver  frequently  had  to  call 
to  the  palfengers  in  the  Rage,  to  lean  out  of  the  carriage  firR  at  one 
fide,  then  at  the  other,  to  prevent  it  from  overfetting  in  the  deep 
ruts  with  which  the  road  abounds:  “ Now,  gentlemen,  to  the  right f” 
upon  which  the  palfengers  all  Rretched  their  bodies  half  way  out  of  the 
carriage  to  balance  it  on  that  fide  : ((  Now,  gentlemen,  to  the  left,”  and 
fo  on.  This  was  found  abfolutely  neceffary  at  leaR  a dozen  times  in 
half  the  number  of  miles.  Whenever  they  attempt  to  mend  thefe 
roads,  it  is  always  by  Riling  the  ruts  with  faplings  or  bufhes,  and  cover- 
ing them  over  with  earth.  This,  however,  is  done  only  when  there  are 
Reids  on  each  fide  of  the  road.  II  the  road  runs  contiguous  to  a wood, 
then,  infieadof  mending  it  where  It  is  bad,  they  open  a newpaffage  through 
the  trees,  which  they  call  making  a road-  It  is  very  common  in  Mary- 
land to  fee  fix  or  Even  different  roads  branching  out  from  one,  which 
all  lead  to  the  fame  place.  A Rranger,  before  he  is  acquainted  with 
this  circumRance,  is,  frequently  puzzled  to  know  which  he  ought  to 
take.  The  dexterity  with  which  the  drivers  of  the  Rages  guide  their 
horfes  along  thefe  new  roads,  which  are  full  of  Rumps  of  trees,  is  afio- 
nifhing,  yet  to  appearance  they  are  the  moR  awkward  drivers  pofiible ; 
it  is  more  by  the  different  noifes  which  they  make,  than  by  their  reins, 
that  they  manage  their  horfes. 
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Charlefton  Rands  at  a few  miles  diftance  from  Elkton  ; there  are 
about  twenty  houfes  only  in  it,  which  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  people 
who  carry  on  a herring  fifliery.  Beyond  it  the  country  is  much  diver- 
fified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  the  foil  being  but  of  an  indifferent  qua- 
lity, the  lands  are  fo  little  cleared,  that  in  many  parts  the  road  winds 
through  uninterrupted  woods  for  four  or  five  miles  together.  The  fcenery 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  extremely  interefting.  From  the  top  of  the 
hills  you  meet  with  numberlefs  bold  and  extenfive  profpefts  of  the  Che- 
fapeak  Bay  and  of  the  river  Sufquehannah ; and  fcarcely  do  you  crofs  a val- 
ley without  beholding  in  the  depths  of  the  wood  the  waters  offome  little 
creek  or  rivulet  rufhing  over  ledges  of  rock  in  a beautiful  cafcade.  The 
generality  of  Americans  flare  with  aftonifhment  at  a perfon  who  can 
feel  any  delight  at  pafling  through  fuch  a country  as  this.  To  them 
the  fight  of  a wheat  field  or  a cabbage  garden  would  convey  pleafure  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  mo  ft  romantic  woodland  views.  They  have  an 
unconquerable  averfion  to  trees ; and  whenever  a fettlement  is  made, 
they  cut  away  all  before  them  without  mercy  ; not  one  is  fpared ; all 
fhare  the  fame  fate,  and  are  involved  in  the  general  havoc.  It  appears 
ftrange,  that  in  a country  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  aft  with  fuch  pro- 
digious power,  fome  few  trees  near  the  habitations  fhould  not  be  fpared, 
whofe  foliage  might  afford  a cooling  fhade  during  the  parching  heats  of 
fummer  ; and  I have  oftentimes  expreffed  my  aftonifhment  that  none 
were  ever  left  for  that  purpofe.  In  anfwer  I have  generally  been  told, 
that  they  could  not  be  left  ftanding  near  a houfe  without  danger.  The 
trees  it  feems  in  the  American  forefts  have  but  a very  (lender  hold  in  the 
ground,  confidering  their  immenfe  height,  fo  that  when  two  or  three  fully 
grown  are  deprived  of  flicker  in  confequen^e  of  the  others  which  flood 
around  them  being  cut  down,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  levelled  by  the 
firft  ftorm  that  chances  to  blow.  This,  however,  would  not  be  the  cafe 
with  trees  of  a fmall  growth,  which  might  fafely  be  fpared,  and  which 
would  foon  afford  an  agreeable  fhade  if  the  Americans  thought  proper 
to  leave  them  ftanding  ; but  the  faff  of  the  matter  is,  that  from  the  face 
of  the  country  being  entirely  overfpread  with  trees,  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple become  fatiated  with  the  fight  of  them.  The  ground  cannot  be 
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tilled,  nor  can  the  inhabitants  fupport  themfelves,  till  they  are  removed % 
they  are  looked  upon  as  a nuifance,  and  the  man  that  can  cut  down  the 
larged:  number,  and  have  the  fields  about  his  houfe  mod:  clear  of  them, 
is  looked  upon  as  the  mod  indudrious  citizen,  and  die  one  that  is  making 
the  greated  improvements  * in  the  country. 

Every  ten  or  twelve  miles  upon  this  road  there  are  taverns,  which 
are  all  built  of  wood,  and  much  in  the  fame  dile,  with  a porch  in  front 
the  entire  length  of  the  houfe.  Few  of  thefe  taverns  have  anfigns, 
and  they  are  only  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  other  houfes  by  the 
number  of  handbills  parted  up  on  the  walls  near  the  door.  They  take 
their  name,  not  from  the  fign,  but  from  the  perfon  who  keeps  them,  as 
Jones’s,  Brown’s,  &c.  &c„  All  of  them  are  kept  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. At  each  houfe  there  are  regular  hours  for  breakfad,  dinner,  and. 
fupper,  and  if  a traveller  arrives  fomewhat  before  the  time  appointed  for 
any  one  of  thefe,  it  is  in  vain  to  call  for  a feparate  meal  for  himfelf ; 
he  mud  wait  patiently  till  the  appointed  hour,  and  then  fit  down  with 
the  other  gueds  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  houfe.  Breakfads  are 
generally  plentifully  ferved  -3  there  is  tea,  coffee,  and  different  forts  of 
bread,  cold  fait  meat,  and,  very  commonly  befides,  beef  beaks,  fried  fid i, 
£cc.  &c  ■f*.  The  charge  made  for  breakffd  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that 
for  dinner, 

This  part  of  Maryland  abounds  with  iron  ore,  which  is  of  a quality 
particularly  well  adapted  for  calling.  The  ore  is  found  in  banks  fo  near 
the  furfa.ce  of  the  earth  that  there  is  never  occafion  to  fink  a draft  to 
get  at  it,  Near  Charlebon  there  is  a fmall  foundery  for  cannon.  The 
cannon  are  bored  by  water.  AsT  paffed  by,  they  were  making  twenty- 
four  pounders,  two  of  which  I was  informed  they  bn  idled  every  week. 
The  iron  is  extremely  tough  ; very  few  of  the  guns  burd  on  being 
proved. 

* I have  heard  or  Americans  landing  on  barren  of  the  table  to  make  the  "tea,  or  a female  fervant 
parts  of  the  north  weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  attends  for  that  purpofe  at  breakfaft  and  in  the 
evincing  the  greateft  furprife  and  pleafure  at  the  evening;  and  at  many  taverns  in  the  country 
beauty  and  improved  ftate  of  the  country,  “ fo  the  whole  ,of  the  family  fit  down  to  dinner 
“ clear  of  trees ! !”  with  the  guefts. 

| The  landlady  always  prefides  at  the  head 
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The  Sufquehannah  river  is  croffed,  on  the  way  to  Baltimore,  at  a ferry 
five  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Chefapeak.  The  river  is  here 
about  a mile  and  quarter  wide,  and  deep  enough  for  any  veffels;  the 
banks  are  high  and  thickly  wooded,  and  the  fcenery  is  grand  and 
pifturefque.  A fmall  town  called  Havre  de  Grace,  which  contains 
about  forty  houfes,  Hands  on  this  river  at  the  ferry.  A petition  was  pre- 
fented  to  congrefs  the  lad:  year  to  have  it  made  a port  of  entry;  but  at 
prefent  there  is  very  little  trade  carried  on  there.  . A few  fhips  are  an- 
nually built  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  hence  to  Baltimore  the  coun- 
try is  extremely  poor  ; the  foil  is  of  a yellow  gravel  mixed  with  clay,  and 
the  roads  execrable. 

Baltimore  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  fixteen  thoufand  inhabitants, 
and  though  not  the  capital  of  the  Hate,  is  the  largeil  town  in  Maryland, 
and  the  mofl  confiderable  place  of  trade  in  North  America,  after  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
that  of  Philadelphia,  naoH  of  the  flreets  eroding  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  main  flreet,  which  runs  eafl  and  wefl  nearly,  is  about  eighty 
feet  wide;  the  others  are  from  forty  to  fixty  feet.  The  Hreets  are  not  all 
paved,  fo  that  when  it  rains  heavily  they  are  rendered  almoH  impaffable, 
the  foil  being  a Hiff  yellow  clay,  which  retains  the  water  a long  time. 
On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  is  a harbour  commonly  called  the  Bafon, 
which  affords  about  nine  feet  water,  and  is  large  enough  to  contain  two 
thoufand  fail  of  merchant  veffels.  There  are  wharfs  and  flores  along  it, 
the  whole  length  of  the  town;  but  as  a particular  wind  is  neceffary  to 
enable  fhips  to  get  out  of  this  bafon,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  thofe 
which  enter  the  port  of  Baltimore  Hop  at  a harbour  which  is  formed  by 
a neck  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  bafon,  called  Fell’s  Point.  Here 
alfo  wharfs  have  been  built,  alongfide  which  veffels  of  fix  hundred  tons 
burthen  can  lie  with  perfect  fafety.  Numbers  of  perfons  have  been  in- 
duced  to  fettle  on  this  Point,  in  order  to  be  contiguous  to  the  (hipping. 
Upwards  of  feven  hundred  houfes  have  already  been  built  there,  and 
regular  Hreets  laid  out,  with  a large  market  place.  Thefe  houfes,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  are  confidered  as  a part  of  Baltimore,  but  to  all  appearance 
they  form  a feparate  town,  being  upwards  of  a mile  diHant  from  the 
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oilier  part  of  the  town.  In  the  neighbourhood,  Fell’s  Point  and  Balti- 
more are  fpoken  of  as  diftindt  and  feparate  places.  Fell’s  Point  is 
chiefly  the  refidence  of  feafaring  people,  and  of  the  younger  partners 
of  mercantile  houfes,  who  are  Rationed  there  to  attend  to  the  (hipping. 

The  greater  number  of  private  houfes  in  Baltimore  are  of  brick,  but 
many,  particularly  in  the  fkirts  of  the  town,  are  of  wood.  In  fotne  of 
the  new  ftreets  a few  appear  to  be  well  built,  but  in  general  the  houfes 
are  final!,  heavy,  and  inconvenient.  As  for  the  public  buildings,  there 
are  none  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  The  churches  and  places  for 
public  worfhip  are  ten  in  number;  one  refpedtively  for  Epifcopalians, 
Prelbyterians,  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvinifts,  Reformed  Ger- 
mans, Nicolites  or  New  Quakers,  Baptifts,  Roman  Catholics,  and  two 
for  Methodifls.  The  Prefbyterian  church,  which  has  lately  been  ereftcd,, 
is  the  bed  building  among  them,  and  indeed  the  handfomefc  building 
in  town.  It  is  of  brick,  with  a portico  in  front  fupported  by  fix  pillars 
of  fione. 

They  have  no  lefs  than  three  incorporated  banks  in  this  town,  and 
the  number  of  notes  iffued  from  them  is  fo  great,  as  almoft  to  preclude 
the  circulation  of  fpecie.  Some  of  the  notes  are  for  as  fmall  a fum  as  a. 
fingle  dollar,  and  being  much  more  portable  than  diver,  are  generally 
preferred.  As  for  gold,  it  is  very  fcarce  ; I hardly  ever  met  with  it 
during  two  months  that  I remained  in  Maryland. 

Arnongft  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  are  to  be  found  E'nglifh,. 
Irifh,  Scotch,  and  French.  The  Irifh  appear  to  be  mod  numerous ; and 
many  of  the  principal  merchants  in  town  are  in  the  number.  Since  the 
war,  a great  many  French  have  arrived  both  from  France  and  from  the 
Weft  India  Hands.  With  a few  exceptions  the  inhabitants  are  all  en- 
gaged in  trade,  which  is  clofely  attended  to.  They  are  moftly  plain 
people,  fociable  however  arnongft  themfelves,  and  very  friendly  and 
hofpifahle  towards  ftrangers.  Cards  and  dancing  are  favourite  amufe- 
ments,  both  in  private  and  at  public  afiemblies,  which  are  held  every 
fortnight.  There  are  two  theatres  here,  in  which  there  are  performances 
occasionally.  The  oldeft  of  them,  which  ftands  in  the  road  to  Fell’s  Point, 
is  moil  wretched,  and  appears  little  better  than  a heap  of  loofe  boards;  for 
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a long  time  it  lay  quite  negledfced,  but  lias  lately  been  fitted  tip  for  a 
company  of  French  actors,  the  only  one  1 ever  heard  of  in  the  country. 
Baltimore,  like  Philadelphia,  has  buffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fever.  During  the  autumn  it  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  thofe  who  can 
afford  it  retire  to  country  feats  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  feme  are 
mod  delightfully  fituated. 

From  Baltimore  to  Wafhington,  which  is  forty  miles  diRant,  the 
country  wears  but  a poor  appearance.  The  foil  in  fome  parts  confiRs 
of  a yellow  clay  mixed  with  gravel ; in  other  parts  it  is  very  Tandy.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  creeks  and  between  the  hills  are  patches  of 
rich  black  earth,  called  bottoms,  the  trees  upon  which  grow  to  a large 
fize ; but  where  there  is  gravel  they  are  very  fmall.  The  roads  palling 
over  t.hefe  bottoms  are  worfe  than  any  I ever  met  with  elfewhere.  In 
driving  over  one  of  them,  near  the  head  waters  of  a branch  of  Patuxent 
river,  a few  days  after  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  wheels  of  a lulky  which  I 
was  in  funk  up  to  the  very  boxes.  For  a moment  I defpaired  of  being 
able  to  get  out  without  affiftance,  when  my  horfe,  which  was  very 
powerful,  finding  himfelf  impeded,  threw  himfelf  upon  his  haunches, 
and  difengaging  his  fore-feet,  made  a vigorous  plunge  forwards,  which 
luckily  difengaged  both  himfelf  and  the  fulky,  and  freed  me  from  my 
embarraiTment.  I was  afterwards  informed  that  General  W a (Ling  ton, 
as  he  was  going  to  meet  congrefs  a Riort  time  before,  was  flopped  in  the 
very  fame  place,  his  carriage  finking  fo  deep  in  the  mud  that  it  was  found 
neceffary  to  fend  to  a neighbouring  houfe  for  ropes  and  poles  to  extricate 
it.  Over  fome  of  the  bottoms,  which  were  abfolutely  impafiable  in  their 
natural  Rate,  eaufeways  have  been  thrown,  which  are  made  with  large 
trees  laid  fide  by  fide  acrofs  the  road.  For  a time  thefe  eaufeways  af- 
ford a commodious  paRage ; hut  they  do  not  laid  long,  as  many  of  the 
trees  finking  into  the  foft  foil,  and  others,  expofed  to  the  continual  attri- 
tion of  waggon  wheels  in  a particular  part,  breaking  afunder.  In  this 
Rate,  full  of  unfeen  obRacles,  it  is  abfolutely  a matter  of  danger  for  a 
perfon  unacquainted  with  the  road  to  attempt  to  drive  a carriage  along 
it.  The  bridges  over  the  creeks,  covered  with  loofe  boards,  are  as  bad 
as  the  eaufeways,  and  totter  as  a carriage  paffes  over.  That  the  legif- 
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lature  of  Maryland  can  be  fo  inactive,  and  not  take  fome  fteps  to  repair 
this,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  roads  in  the  Rate,  the  great  road  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  the  high  road  to  the  City  of  Waihington,  is  moll 

wonderful ! 


LETTER  IV. 

'Foundation  of  the  City  of  Wafhington. — -Not  readily  agreed  to  by  different 
States.— ■Choice  of  the  Ground  left  to  General  Wafhington. — Circum - 
fances  to  be  confidered  in  chufing  the  Ground. — The  Spot  fixed  upon 
central  to  all  the  States.— Alfo  remarkably  advantageoujly  Jituated  for 
Trade. — Nature  of  the  Back  Country  Trade. — Summary  View  of  the 
principal  Trading  Towns  in  the  United  States. — Their  Profperity  ffewn 
to  depend  on  the  Back  Country  Trade.- — Defcription  of  the  Patowmac 
River.— Its  Connection  with  other  Rivers  pointed  out. — Prodigious 
Extent  of  the  Water  Communication  from  Wafhington  City  in  all  Direc- 
tions .—Country  likely  to  trade  immediately  with  Wafhington. — Situation 
of  Wafhington. — Plan  of  the  City.— Public  Buildings. — Some  begun , 
others  projected.- — Capital  PrefidenC s Ploufe. — Hotel. — Stone  and  other 
building  Materials  found  in  the  Neighbourhood. — Private  Houfes  and 
Inhabitants  at  prefent  in  the  City  .—Different  Opinions  refpeCiing  the 
future  Greatnefs  of  the  City.— Impediments  thrown  in  the  Way  of  its 
Improvement  .—What  has  given  rife  to  this „ 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Wafhington,  November. 

Hp  H E City  of  Wafhington,  or  the  Federal  City,  as  it  is  indifcrimi- 
nately  called,  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1792,  and  is  exprefsly  de- 
li gned  for  being  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States,  and  the  feat  of 
the  federal  government.  In  the  year  1800  the  congrefs  is  to  meet 
there  for  the  firft  time.  As  the  foundation  of  this  city  has  attracted  the 
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attention  of  fo  many  people  in  Europe,  and  as  fuch  very  different  opi- 
nions are  entertained  about  it,  I (hall,  in  the  following  pages,  give  you 
a brief  account  of  its  rife  and  progrefs. 

Shortly  after  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  confiderable  numbers  of 
the  Pennfylvanian  line,  or  of  the  militia,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
furrounded  the  hall  in  which  the  congrefs  was  affembled  at  Philadelphia, 
and  with  vehement  menaces  infilled  upon  immediate  appropriations  of 
money  being  made  to  difcharge  the  large  arrears  due  to  them  for  their 
pad;  fervices.  The  members,  alarmed  at  fuch  an  outrage,  refolved  to 
quit  a date  in  which  they  met  with  infult  in  dead  of  protection,  and 
quickly  adjourned  to  New  York,  where  the  fedion  was  terminated. 
A fhort  time  afterwards,  the  propriety  was  drongly  urged  in  congrefs, 
of  fixing  upon  forne  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  legiflature,  and  for  the 
feat  of  the  general  government,  which  fhould  be  fubjedt  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  congrefs  alone,  in  order  that  the  members,  in 
future,  might  not  have  to  depend  for  their  perfonal  fafety,  and  for  their 
freedom  of  deliberation,  upon  the  good  or  bad  police  of  any  individual 
date.  This  idea  of  making  the  place,  which  fhould  be  chofen  for  the 
meeting  of  the  legiflature,  independent  of  the  particular  date  to  which 
it  might  belong,  was  further  corroborated  by  the  following  argument  : 
That  as  the  feveral  dates  in  the  union  were  in  fome  meafure  rivals  to 
each  other,  although  connected  together  by  certain  ties,  if  any  one  of  them 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  feat  of  the  general  government  in  preference,  and 
thus  raifed  to  a date  of  pre-eminence,  it  might  perhaps  be  the  occafion 
of  great  jealoufy  amongft  the  others.  Every  perfon  was  convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  preferving  the  union  of  the  dates  entire  ; ic  was  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  the  greateft  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  to  re- 
move every  fource  of  jealoufy  from  amongd  them,  which  might  tend, 
though  remotely,  to  produce  a feparation.  In  fine,  it  was  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  the  feat  of  government  fhould  be  made  permanent,  as  the 
removal  of  the  public  offices  and  the  archives  from  place  to  place  could 
not  but  be  attended  with  many  and  very  great  inconveniences. 

However,  notwithdanding  this  meafure  appeared  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  intered  of  the  union  at  large,  it  was  not  until  after  the  revolution, 
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by  which  the  prefeat  federal  confutation  was  eAablifned,  that  it  was 
acceded  to  on  the  part  of  all  the  Rates.  Pennfylvania  in  particular, 
confcious  of  her  being  a principal  and  central  Rate,  and  therefore  likely 
to  be  made  the  feat  or  government  if  this  new  project  was  not  carried 
into  execution,  was  foremoft  in  the  oppofition.  At  laR  (he  complied  ; 
but  it  was  only  on  condition  that  the  congrefs  Riould  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia until  the  new  city  was  ready  for  its  reception,  flattering  herfelf 
that  there  would  be  fo  many  objections  afterwards  to  the  removal  of  the 
feat  of  government,  and  fo  many  difficulties  in  putting  the  project  into 
execution,  that  it  would  finally  be  relinquifbed.  To  the  difcriminating 
judgment  of  General  Wafhington,  then  prefident,  it  was  left  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  foot  befl  calculated  for  the  federal  city.  After  mature 
deliberation  he  fixed  upon  a fltuation  on  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac 
River,  a fltuation  which  feems  to  be  marked  cut  by  nature,  not  only 
for  a large  city,  but  exprefsly  for  the  feat  of  the  metropolis'  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  choice  of  the  fpot  there  were  two  principal  confiderations  : 
FirA,  that  it  Riould  be  as  central  as  poflible  in  refpedt  to  every  Rate  in 
the  union  ; fecondly,  that  it  fhould  be  advantageoufly  fituated  for  com- 
merce, without  which  it  could  not  be  expedted  that  the  city  would  ever 
be  diAinguifhed  for  flze  or  for  fplendour ; and  it  was  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  defirous  of  having  the 
metropolis  of  the  country  as  magnificent 'as  it  pofiibly  could  be.  Thefe 
two  eflential  points  are  moR  happily  combined  in  the  fpot  which  has 
been  chofen. 

The  northern  and  fouthern  extremities  of  the  United  States  are  in  46“ 
and  310  north  latitude.  The  latitude  of  the  new  city  is  3S0  53'  north ; 
fo  that  it  is  within  twenty-three  minutes  of  being  exadtly  between  the  two 
extremities.  In  no  part  of  North  America  either  is  there  a port  fituated 
fo  far  up  the  country  to  the  weAward,  excepting  what  belongs  to  Great 
Britain  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  its  diAance  from  the  ocean  being  no 
lefs  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  A more  central  fltuation  could 
certainly  have  been  fixed  upon,  by  going  further  to  the  weAward ; but 
had  this  been  done,  it  mu  A have  been  an  inland  one,  which  would  have 
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been  very  unfavourable  for  trade.  The  fize  of  all  towns  in  America 
has  hitherto  been  proportionate  to  their  trade,  and  particularly  to  that 
carried  on  with  the  back  fettlements.  This  trade  coniifis  in  fupplying- 
the  people  of  the  weftern  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  the  back  fettle- 
ments, with  certain  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  which  they  do  not 
find  any  intereft  in  fabricating  for  themfelves  at  prefent ; nor  is  it  to  be 
fuppofed  that  they  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  while  land  remains 
cheap,  and  thefe  articles  can  be  imported  and  fent  to  them  on  reafonable 
terms.  The  articles  chiefly  in  demand  conftft  of  hardware,  woollen 
Cloths,  figured  cottons,  hofiery,  haberdafhery,  earthen  ware,  6c  c.  &c. 
from  England;  coffee,  rum,  fugar  from  the  Weft  Indies  ; tea,  coarfe 
muflins,  and  calicoes,  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  return  for  thefe  articles 
the  people  of  the  back  fettlements  fend  down  for  exportation  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  produce  which  the  country  affords : wheat  and  flour, 
furs,  (kins,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  pitch,  tar.  See.  6cc.  It  is  very  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  beft  fituaticn  fora  trading  town  mu  ft  be  upon  a long 
navigable  river,  fo  that  the  town  may  be  open  to  the  fea,  and  thus 
enabled  to  carry  on  a foreign  trade,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  enabled,  by 
means  of  an  extenfive  water  communication  in  an  opposite  direction,  to 
trade  with  the  diftant  parts  of  the  country.  None  of  the  inland  towns 
have  as  yet  increafed  to  a great  fize.  Lancafter,  which  is  the  largeft: 
in  all  America,  contains  only  nine  hundred  houfes,  and  it  is  nearly  double 
the  fize  of  any  other  inland  one.  Neither  do  the  fea-port  towns  flou- 
rifh,  which  are  not  well  fttuated  for  carrying  on  an  inland  trade  at  the 
fame  time.  The  truth  of  this  pofition  muft  appear  obvious  on  taking 
a furvey  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  United  States. 

To  begin  with  Bofton,  the  largeft  town  north  of  New  York,  and  one 
of  the  oldeft  in  the  United  States.  Though  it  has  a moll  excellent  har- 
bour, and  has  always  been  inhabited  by  an  enterprizing  induftrious  fet  of 
people,  yet  it  is  now  inferior,  both  in  fize  and  commerce,  to  Baltimore, 
which  was  little  more  than  the  residence  of  a few  fifhemien  thirty  years 
ago;  and  this,  becaufe  there  is  no  river  in  the  neighbourhood  navi- 

# Sugar  is  not  fent  very  far  back,  into  the  country,  as  it  is  procured  at  much  lefs  expence 
from  the  maple-tree. 
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gable  for  more  than  feven  miles,  and  the  weflern  parts  of  the  Rate  of 
Maffachufets,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  can  be  fupplied  with  commo- 
dities carried  up  the  North  Puver  on  much  better  terms  than  if  the 
fame  commodities  were  fent  by  land  carriage  from  BoRon.  Neither 
does  BoRon  increafe  by  any  means  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  other 
towns,  which  have  an  extenfive  trade  with  the  people  of  the  back  fettle- 
ments.  For  the  fame  caufe  we  do  not  End  that  any  of  the  fea-port  or 
other  towns  in  Rhode  Ifland  and  Connecticut  are  increaflng  very  faA ; 
on  the  contrary,  Newport,  the  capital  of  the  Rate  of  Rhode  Ifland,  and 
which  has  a harbour  that  is  boaRed  of  as  being  one  of  the  beR  through- 
out the  United  States,  is  now  falling  to  decay.  Newport  contains  about 
one  thoufand  houfes ; none  of  the  other  towns  between  BoRon  and  New 
York  contain  more  than  five  hundred. 

We  now  come  to  New  York,  which  enjoys  the  double  advantages  of 
an  excellent  harbour  and  a large  navigable  river,  which  opens  a com- 
munication with  the  interior  parts  of  the  country;  and  here  we  find  a 
fiouriflfing  city,  containing  forty  thoufand  * inhabitants,  and  increafmg 
beyond  every  calculation.  The  North  or  Hudfon  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  New  York  Rands,  is  navigable  from  thence  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  in  large  veffels,  and  in  floops  of  eighty  tons  burthen  as  far 
as  Albany;  fmaller  ones  go  Rill  higher.  About  nine  miles  above  Al- 
bany, the  Mohawk  River  falls  into  the  Hudfon,  by  means  of  which,Wood 
Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofwego  River,  a communication  is  opened  with 
Lake  Ontario.  In  this  route  there  are  feveral  portages,  but  it  is  a route 
which  is  much  frequented,  and  numbers  of  boats  are  kept  employed  upon 
It  in  carrying  goods  whenever  the  feafon  is  not  too  dry.  In  long 
droughts  the  waters  fall  fo  much  that  oftentimes  there  is  not  fufficient 
to  float  an  empty  boat.  All  thefe  obArudions  however  may,  and  will 
one  day  or  other,  be  remedied  by  the  hand  of  art.  Ofwego  river,  before 
it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario,  communicates  with  the  Seneka  river,  which 
affords  in  fucceffion  . an  entrance  into  the  lakes  Cayuga,  Seneka,  and 
Canadaqua.  Lake  Seneka,  the  largefl,  is  about  forty  miles  in  length ; 

* Six  inhabitants  may  be  reckoned  for  every  houfe  in  the  United  States, 
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•upon  it  there  is  a fchooner  rigged  veffel  of  feventy  tons  burthen  con- 
ftantly  employed.  The  Ihores  of  thefe  lakes  are  more  thickly  fettled 
than  the  other  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  but  the  population  of  the 
-whole  track  lying  between  the  rivers  Genefee  and  Hudfon,  which  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart,  is  rapidly  increafing.  All  this 
country  well:  of  the  Hudfon  River,  together  with  that  to  the  ead,  com- 
prehending the  back  parts  of  the  dates  of  Mafifachufetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  alfo  the  entire  of  the  date  of  Vermont,  are  fupplied  with  Eu- 
ropean manufactures  and  Wed  Indian  produce,  &c.  &c.  by  way  of  New 
York ; not  direCtly  from  that  city,  but  from  Albany,  Hudfon,  and 
other  towns  on  the  North  River,  which  trade  with  New  York,  and 
which  are  intermediate  places  for  the  aepofit  of  goods  palling  to,  and 
.coming  from  the  back  country.  Albany,  indeed,  is  now  beginning  her- 
Xelf  to  import  goods  from  the  Wed  Indies  j but  dill  the  bulk  of  her 
•trade  is  with  New  York.  Nothing  can  ferve  more  to  fhew  the  advan- 
tages which  accrue  to  any  town  from  an  intercourfe  with  the  back 
-country,  than  the  hidden  progrefs  of  thefe  fecondary  places  of  trade  upon 
the  North  River.  At  Albany,  the  number  of  houfes  is  increafing  as 
fad.  as  at  New  York  ; at  prefent  there  are  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  ; 
and  in  Hudfon  city  which  was  only  laid  out  in  the  year  1783,  there  are 
now  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  dwellings.  This  city  is  on 
the  ead  fide  of  the  North  River,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  By  means  alfo  of  the  North  River  and  Lake  Champlain  a 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Montreal  in  Canada.  j ...  . - ■ 

But  to  go  on  with  the  furvey  of  the  towns  to  the  fouthward.  In 
New  Jerfey,  we  find  Amboy,  fituated  at  the  head  of  Raritan  Bay,  a bay 
not  inferior  to  any  throughout  the  iJnited  States.  The  greated  encou- 
ragements alfo  have  been  held  out  by  the  j date,  legiflature  to  merchants 
who  would  fettle  there  j but  the  town,  notwithdanding,  remains  nearly  in 
the  date  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  : fixty  houfes  are  all  that  it 
contains.  New  Brunfwick,  which  is  built  on  Raritan-  River,  about  fifteen 
miles  above  its  entrance  i-ntp  the  bay,  carries  on  a final  1 inland  trade  with 
tiie  adjapent  country  j but  the  principal  part  of  New  jerfey  is  naturally 
fupplied  with  foreign  manufactures  by  New  York. on  the  one  fide,  and 
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by  Philadelphia  on  the  other,  the  towns  mod;  happily  fituated  for  the- 
purpofe.  There  are  about  two  hundred  houfes  in  New  Brunfwick,  and- 
about  the  fame  number  in  Trenton  on  Delaware,  the  capital  of  the  Rate.. 

Philadelphia,  the  larged:  town  in  the  union,  has  evidently  been  raifed 
to  that  ft  1 1 e of  pre-eminence  by  her  extenfive  inland  commerce.  On 
one  fide  is  the  river  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  in  floops  for  thirty-* 
five  miles  above  the  town,  and  in  boats  carrying  eight  or  nine  tons  one 
hundred  miles  further.  On  the  other  fide  is  the  Schuylkill,  navigable* 
excepting  at  the  fails,  for  ninety  miles.  But  the  country  bordering  upon 
thefe  rivers  is  but  a trifling  part  of  that  which  Philadelphia  trades  with,. 
Goods  are  forwarded  to  Harriiburgh,  a town  fituated  on  the  Sufque- 
hannah,  and  from  thence  fent  up  that  river,  and  difperfed  throughout  the 
adjoining  country.  The  eaftern  branch  of  Sufquehannah  is  navigable 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Harrifburgh.  This  place,  which 
in  17S6  fcarcely  deferved  the  name  of  a village,  now  contains  upwards 
of  three  hundred  houfes.  By  land  carriage  Philadelphia  alfo  trades  with 
the  weftern  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  as  far  as  Pittfburg  itfelf,  which  is  ort> 
the  Ohio,  with  the  back  of  Virginia,  and,  ftrange  to  tell,  with  Kentucky*, 
feven  hundred  miles  diftant. 

Philadelphia,  however,  does  not  enjoy  the  exclufive  trade  to  Virginia 
and  Kentucky j Baltimore,  which  lies  more  to  the  fouth,  comes  in  for 
a confiderable  fhare,  if  not  for  the  greateft  part  of  it,  and  to  that  is  in- 
debted for  her  fudden  rife,  and  her  great  fuperiority  over  Annapolis,  the 
capital  of  Maryland.  Annapolis,  although  it  has  a good  harbour,  and 
was  made  a port  of  entry  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1694,  has  fcarcely  any 
trade  now.  Baltimore,  fituated  more  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  has 
gradually  drawn  it  all  away  from  her.  From  Baltimore  nearly  the 
entire  of  Maryland  is  furnifhed  with  European  manufactures.  The 
very  flourifhing  hate  of  this  place  has  already  been  mentioned. 

As  the  Patowmac  river,  and  the  towns  upon  it,  are  to  come  more  par- 
ticularly under  notice  afterwards,  we  may  from  hence  pafs  on  to  the 
other  towns  in  Virginia.  With  regard  to  Virginia,  however,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  impolitic  laws  * which  have  been  enaCted  in  that  ftate 

* For  feme  account  of  them  fee  Letter  XIII. 
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liave  thrown  a great  damp  upon  trade ; the  Virginians  too  have 
always  been  more  difpofed  towards  agriculture  than  trade,  fo  that  the 
towns  in  that  Rate,  fome  of  which  are  moft  advantageoully  fituated,  have 
never  increafed  as  they  would  have  done  had  the  county  been  inhabited 
by  a different  kind  of  people,  and  had  different  laws  conlequentJy  ex- 
ifted  j ftill  however  we  fhall  find  that  the  moft  flourifhing  towns  in 
the  Rate  are  thofe  which  are  open  to  the  fea,  and  fituated  moft  conve- 
niently at  the  fame  time  for  trading  with  the  people  of  the  back  country. 
On  Rappahannock  River,  for  inftance,  Tappahannockor  Hobb’s  Hole  was 
laid  out  at  the  fame  time  that  Philadelphia  was.  Frederickfburgh  was 
built  many  years  afterwards  on  the  fame  river,  but  thirty  miles  higher 
up,  and  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  navigable  for  fea  veffels  5 
the  confequence  of  this  has  been,  that  Frederickfburgh,  from  being  fi- 
tuated more  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  is  now  four  times  as  large  a 
town  as  Hobb’s  Hole. 

York  River,  from  running  foclofely  to  James  River  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  Rappahannock  on  the  other,  does  not  afford  a good  fituation  for 
a large  town.  The  largeft  town  upon  it,  which  is  York,  only  contains 
feventy  houfes. 

Williamfburgh  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  ftate,  and  contains 
about  four  hundred  houfes  j but  inftead  of  increafing,  this  town  is  going 
to  ruin,  and  numbers  of  the  houfes  at  prefent  are  uninhabited,  which  is 
evidently  on  account  of  its  inland  fituation.  There  is  no  navigable 
ftream  nearer  to  it  than  one  mile  and  a half,  and  this  is  only  a fmall 
creek,  which  runs  into  James  River.  Richmond,  on  the  contrary,  which 
is  the  prefent  capital  of  the  ftate,  has  increafed  very  faft,  becaufe  it  ftands 
on  a large  navigable  river ; yet  Richmond  is  no  more  than  an  interme- 
diate place  for  the  depofit  of  goods  palling  to  and  from  the  back  country, 
veffels  drawing  more  than  feven  feet  water  being  unable  to  come  up  to 
the  town. 

The  principal  place  of  trade  in  Virginia  is  Norfolk.  This  town 
has  a good  harbour,  and  is  enabled  to  trade  with  the  upper  parts  of  the 
country,  by  means  of  James  River,  near  the  mouth  of  which  it  ftands. 
By  land  alfo  a brifk  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  back  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  for  in  that  ftate  there  are  no  towns  of  any  importance.  The 
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entrance  from  the  fea  into  the  rivers  ih  that  Rate  are  all'  impeded' by 
fhoals  and  fond  banks,  none  of  which  afford  more  than  eleven  feet  water, 
and  the  paRage  over  fome  of  them  is  very  dangerous  from  the  fond  {Lifting*  . 
Wilmington,  which  is  the  greateft  place  of  trade  in  it>  contains  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  houfes.  In  order  to  carry  on  their  trade  to  North i 
Carolina  to  more  advantage,  a canal  is  now  cutting  acrofs-  the  Diftnal- 
Swamp,  from  Norfolk*  into  Albemarle  Sound,  by  means  of  the  rivers- 
that  empty  into  which,  a water  communication  will  be  -opened  to  the: 
remote  parts  of  that  Rate.  Added  to  this,  Norfolk,  from  its  contiguity 
to  the  Difnial  Swamp,  is- enabled:  to  fupply  the  WeR  Indian  market  with' 
lumber’  on  better  terms  .than  any  other  town  in  -the  United  States. 
It  As;  in  confequenGe  increafmg  with  wonderful  rapidity,  notwith— 
Randingtbe  difodVantages  it  labours  under  from  the  laws,  which  are  fo’ 
inimical  to  commerce.  At  prefers  £ it  contains,  up  wards  of  five  hundred* 
houfes,  which  have  all  been  built  within  the  laR  twenty  yeafs,  for  in  the* 
year  1776  the  town  was  totally  deRroyed  by  orders  of-  Lord  Danin  are, 
then  regal  governor  of  Virginia. 

MoR  of  the  rivers  in  South  Carolina  are  obRru&ed  at  their  mouths,, 
much  in  the  fome  manner  as  thofe  in  North  Carolina;  at  CharteRon,- 
however,  there  is  a fofe  and  commodious  harbour.  From  having  fuch 
an  advantage,  this  town  commands  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  Rate: 
in  which  it  is  fituated,  as  well  asa.  confide  table  portion  of  that  of  North  •* 
Carolina.  The  confequence  is,  that  CharleRon  ranks  as  the  fourth* 
commercial  town  in  the  union.  There  are  two  rivers  which  difem- 
bogue  on  each  fide  of  the  town.  Cooper  and  Aihley;  thefe  are  navi- 
gable, but  not  for  a very  great  diRance  ; however,  from  Cooper  River 
a canal  is  to  be  cut  to  the  Santee,  a- large  navigable  river  which  runs- 
a confiderable  way  up  the  country.  CharleRon  has  unfortunately  been- 
almoR  totally  deRroyed  by  fire  of  late,  but  it  is  rebuilding  very  faR,  and, 
will  mcR  probably  in  a few  years  be  larger  than  ever. 

The  view  that  has  been  taken  fo  far  is  fufficient  to  demonRrate,  that 
the  profperity  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States  is  dependant  upon 
their  trade,  and  principally  upon  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the  in- 
terior .parts  af  the  country;  and  alfo,  that  thofe  towns  which  are  moR 
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conveniently  fituated  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  this  inland  trade* 
are  thofe  which  enjoy  the  greateft  (hare  of  it.  It  is  now  time  to  exa- 
mine more  particularly  how  far  the  fituation  of  the  federal  city  is  fa- 
vourable, or  othervvife,  for  commerce  : to  do  fo,  it  will  be  neceflary,  in 
the  firft  place,  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the  Patowmac  River,  on  which  it 
Rands,  and  alfo  that  of  the  rivers  with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  Patowmac  takes  its  rife  on  the  north-wed  fide  of  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  after  running  in  a meandering  direction  for  upwards  of 
four  hundred  miles*  falls  into  the  Chefapeak  Bay.  At  its  confluence 
with  the  bay  it  is  feven  miles  and  a half  wide;  about  thirty  miles  higher, 
at  Nominy  Bay,  four  and  a half;  at  Aquia,  three;  at  Hallowing 
Point,  one  and  a half ; and  at  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  to  the  federal 
city,  it  is  one  mile  and  quarter  wide-  The  depth  of  water  at  its  mouth 
is  feven  fathoms ; at  St.  George's  Ifland,  five ; at  Alexandria,  four;  and 
from  thence  to  Wafhington,  feven  miles  diftant,  three  fathoms.  The 
navigation  of  the-  Patowmac,  from  the  Chefapeak  Bay  to  the  city,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  diftant,  is  remarkable  fafe,  and  fo  plain  that 
any  navigator  of  common  abilities,  that  has  once  failed  up  the  river, 
might  venture  to  take  up  a veflel  drawing,  twelve  feet  water  without  a 
pilot.  This  could  not  be  faid  of  any  other  river  on  the  continent,  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mfllifiippi.  In  its  courfe  it  receives  feveral 
large  ftreams,  the  principal  one  of  which  falls  in  at  the  federal  city. 
This  river  is  called  the  Eaftern  Branch  of  the  Patowmac;  but  it 
fcarcely  deferves  that  name,  as  it  extends  no  more  than  thirty  miles  up 
the  country.  At  its  mouth  it  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  main  branch 
of  the  river,  and  clofe  to  the  city  the  water  is  in  many  places  thirty  feet 
deep.  Thoufands  of  vefiels  might  lie  here,  and  lheltered  from  all  dan- 
ger, arifing  either  from  frethes,  or  from  ice  upon  the  breaking  up  of  a 
fevere  winter.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  federal  city  is  pofielfed  of  one 
eflential  qualification  for  making  it  a place  of  importance,  namely,  a 
good  harbour,  from  which  there,  is  a ready  pafiagje  to  the  ocean ; it  will 
alfo  appear  that  it  is  well  fituated  for  trading  with  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  water  ir*  the  Patowmac  continues  nearly  the  fame  depth  that  it 
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is  oppofite  to  the  city  for  one  mile  higher,  where  a large  rock  rifes  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  on  each  fide  of  which  there  are  fand-banks. 
It  is  faid  that  there  is  a deep  channel  between  this  rock  and  the  fhore, 
but  it  is  fo  intricate  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  take  a 
large  vefiel  through  it.  The  navigation,  however,  is  fafe  to  the  little  falls 
for  river  craft,  five  miles  further  on?  here  a canal,  which  extends  two 
miles  and  a half,  the  length  of  thefe  falls  or  rapids,  has  been  cut  and 
perfected,  which  opens  a free  pafiage  for  boats  as  far  as  the  great  falls, 
which  are  feven  miles  from  the  others.  The  defcent  of  the  river  at 
thefe  is  feventy-fix  feet  in  a mile  and  quarter;  but  it  is  intended  to 
make  another  canal  here  alfo;  a part  of  it  is  already  cut,  and  every  exertion, 
is  making  to  have  the  whole  completed  with  expedition  *.  From  hence 
to  Fort  Cumberland,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  above  the  federal 
city,  there  is  a free  navigation,  and  boats  are  continually  palling  up  and 
down.  Beyond  this,  the  pafiage  in  the  river  is  obftrudted  in  numerous 
places ; but  there  is  a pofiibility  of  opening  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  com- 
pany formed  for  the  purpofe  have  fufficient  funds,  it  will  certainly  be 
done.  From  the  place  up  to  which  it  is  afierted  the  pafiage  of  the 
Patowmac  can  be  opened,  the  diftance  acrofs  land  to  Cheat  River  is  only 
thirty-feven  miles.  This  lall  river  is  not  at  prefent  navigable  for  more 
than  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth ; but  it  can  be  rendered  fo  for  boats, 
and  fo  far  up  that  there  will  only  be  the  fhort  portage  that  I have  men- 
tioned between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  two  rivers.  Things  are 
only  great  or  fmall  by  comparifon,  and  a portage  of  thirty  feven  miles 
will  be  thought  a very  fhort  one,  when  found  to  be  the  only  interrup- 
tion to  an  inland  navigation  of  upwards  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
miles,  of  which  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  are  down 
firearm  Cheat  River  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  falls 
into  the  Monongahela,  which  runs  on  to  Pittfburgh,  and  there  receives 
the  Alleghany  River;  united  they  form  the  Ohio,  which  after  a courfe 
of  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles,  during  which  it 
receives  twenty-four  other  confiderabie  rivers,  fome  of  them  fix  hundred 

* For  a further  defcription  of  thefe  Falls  fee  Letter  XXXI. 
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yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles  up  the 
country,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Miffiffippi. 

If  we  trace  the  water  communication  in  an  oppofite  direction,  its 
prodigious  extent  will  be  a Hill  greater  fubjeCI  of  aftonifhment.  By 
afcending  the  Alleghany  Pviver  from  Pittfburgh  as  far  as  French  Creek, 
and  afterwards  this  latter  ftream,  you  come  to  Fort  le  Baeuf.  This  place 
is  within  fifteen  miles  of  Prefqu’  Ifle,  a town  fituated  upon  Lake  Erie, 
which  has  a harbour  capable  of  admitting  velfels  drawing  nine  feet 
water.  Or  you  may  get  upon  the  lake  by  afcending  the  Great  Miami 
River,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh. From  the  Great  Miami  there  is  a portage  of  nine  miles  only 
to  Sandufky  River,  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie.,  It  is  mo  ft  probable, 
however,  that  whatever  intercourfe  there  may  be  between  the  lakes  and. 
the  federal  city,  it  will  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  Alleghany  River  and 
French  Creek,  rather  than  by  the  Miami,  as  in  the  laft  cafe  it  would 
be  necefiary  to  combat  againft  the  ftream  of  the  Ohio  for  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  a very  ferious  objeCt  of  confideration. 

Lake  Erie  is  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  ninety  in  breadth, 
and  there  is  a free  communication  between  it.  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake 
Michigan.  Lake  Huron  is  upwards  of  one  thoufand  miles  in  circum- 
ference } Michigan  is  fomewhat  fmaller.  Numbers  of  large  rivers  fall 
into  thefe  lakes,  after  having  watered  immenfe  traCts  of  country  in  va- 
rious directions.  Some  of  thefe  rivers  too  are  connected  in  a molt 
lingular  manner  with  others,  which  run  in  a courfe  totally  different. 
For  inftance,  after  paffing  over  the  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Michigan, 
to  the  head  of  Puan’s  Bay,  you  come  to  Fox  River*  from  hence  there 
is  a portage  of  three  miles  only  to  Ouifconfing  River,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Miffiffippi;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  waters  are 
high,  and  the  rivers  overflow,  it  is  oftentimes  poffibje  to  pafs  from  Fox 
River  to  Ouifconfing  River  without  ever  getting  out  of  a canoe.  Thus, 
excepting  a portage  of  three  miles  only  at  the  moft,  it  is  poffible  to  go 
the  whcle  way  by  water  from  Prefqu’  Ifle,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  New  Or- 
leans, at  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi,  a diftance  of  near  four  thoufand. 
miles.  It  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  trace  the  water  communication  in 
* every 
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every  direction.  By  a portage  of  nine  miles  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the 
navigation  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  .Lawrence  ris  opened  on  one 
fide,  and  at  the  other  that  of  Lake  Superior,  by  a Rill  fhorter  portage 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary.  This  lad:  lake,  which  is  at  leaR  fifteen,  hundred 
miles  in  circumference,  is  fupplied, by  no  lefs  than  forty  rivers;  and  be- 
yond it  the  water  communication  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles  farther 
on,  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  is  Rill 
larger  than  that  of  Superior. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  immenfe  regions  bordering  upon  thefe  lakes 
and  rivers  were  already  peopled,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  becaufe 
they  are  connected  by  water  with  the  Patowmac,  the  federal  city  muR 
neceffarily  be  the  mart  for  the  various  produdions  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. There  are  different  fea  ports  to  which  the  inhabitants  will  trade, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  each  particular  part  of  the  country.  Quebec, 
on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  will  be  one;  New  York,,  connected  as  has 
been  ihewn  with  Lake  Ontario,  another;  and  New  Orleans,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  MiRifiippi,  which  by  the  late  treaty  with  Spain  has  been 
made  a free  port,  a third.  The  federal  city  will  come  in  alfo  for  its 
fhare,  and  what  this  Riare  will  be  it  now  remains  to  afcertain. 

Situated  upon:  the  banks  of  the  Patowmac,  there  are  already  two  towns, 
and  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  federal  city.  George  Town,  which 
contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  houfes,  and  Alexandria,  with 
double  the  number.  The  former  of  thefe  Rands  about  one  mile  above 
the  city,  nearly  oppofite  the  large  rock  in  the  river,  which  has  been 
fpoken  of;  the  latter,  feven  miles  below  it.  Confiderahle  quantities  of 
produce  are  already  fent  down  the  Patowmac  to  each  of  .thefe  .towns,  and 
the  people  in  the  country  are  beginning  to  look  thither  in  return  for  a 
part  of  their  fupply  of  foreign  manufadures.  It  has  been  maintained, 
therefore,  that  thefe  two  places,  already  in  the  pradice  of  trading 
with  the  back  fettlers,  will  draw  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
trade  to  themfelves,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  federal  city.  Both  thefe 
towns  have  as  great  advantages  .in  point  of  lltuation  as  the  city; 
the  intereRs  of  the  three  places  therefore  muR  unqueRionably  for  a 
time  clafh  together.  It  c.an  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  but  that  the 
r;  o-  federal 
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federal  city  will  in  a few  years  completely  eclipfe  the  other  two. 
George  Town  can  furnifh  the  people  of  the  back  country  with  foreign 
manufactures,  at  fecond  hand  only,  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  ; 
Alexandria  imports  dire&ly  from  Europe,  but  on  a very  contracted  fcale: 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  goods  which  are  feat  from  thence  to  the 
back  country  are  procured  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  George  Town.  In 
neither  place  are  there  merchants  with  large  capitals ; nor  have  the 
banks,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  town,  fufficient  funds  to  afford  them 
much  affi fiance ; but  merchants  with  large  capitals  are  preparing  to 
move  to  the  city.  As  foon  alfo  as  the  feat  of  government  is  fixed  there, 
the  national  bank,  or  at  leaf!:  a large  branch  of  it,  will  be  eflabliflied  at  the 
fame  time ; this  circumflance  alone  will  afford  the  people  of  the  city  a 
decided  advantage  over  thofe  of  Alexandria  and  George  Town.  Added 
to  all,  both  thefe  towns  are  in  the  territory  of  Columbia,  that  is,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  ten  miles  round  the  city  which  is  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  congrefs  alone  ; it  may  be,  therefore,  that  encourage- 
ments will  be  held  out  by  congrefs  to  thofe  who  fettle  in  the  city,  which 
will  be  refufed  to  fuch  as  go  to  any  other  part  of  the  territory.  Although 
Alexandria  and  George  Town,  then,  may  rival  the  city  while  it  is  in  its 
infancy,  yet  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  either  of  them  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  it  in  the  end.  The  probable  trade  of  the  city  may  for  this 
reafon  be  fpoken  of  as  if  neither  of  the  other  places  exifted. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  whole  of  the 
country  bordering  upon  the  Patowmac  river,  and  upon  thofe  rivers  which 
fall  into  it,  will  trade  with  the  city  of  Wafhington.  In  tracing  the 
courfe  of  the  Patowmac  all  thefe  rivers  were  not  enumerated ; a better 
idea  of  them  may  be  had  from  an  infpedtion  of  the  map.  Shenandoah, 
which  is  the  longed:,  is  not  navigable  at  prefent ; but  it  has  been  fur- 
veyed,  and  the  company  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Patowmac 
have  Rated  that  it  can  be  made  fo  for  one  hundred  miles.  This  would 
be  coming  very  near  to  Staunton,  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which 
is  on  the  high  road  from  Kentucky,  and  from  the  new  Rate  of  Te- 
neRee,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  former 
of  thefe  Rates,  is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  from  Philadelphia ; Knox- 
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viiie,  that  of  the  other,  feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight-.  Both  the-% 
towns  draw  their  fupplies  of  foreign  manufactures  from  Philadelphia,  and 
by  landcarriage.  Supposing  then  that  th  e navigation  of  the  Shenandoah 
fhould  be  perfected,  there  would  be  a favirig  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  miles  of  land  carriage  from  going  to  Washington  by  the  Shenaiv 
doah  and  Patowmac  in  Read  of  going  to  Philadelphia  ; fuch  a faving,  it 
might  be  imagined,  would  draw  the  whole  of  this  trade  to  Washington. 
Whether  the  two  weftern  States,  Kentucky  and  TeneSTee,  will  trade  to 
New  Orleans  or  not,  at  a future  day,  in  preference  to  any  of  thefe  places, 
will  be  investigated  prefently. 

By  means  of  Cheat  and  Monongahela  rivers  it  has  been.  Shewn, 
that  an  opening  may  be  obtained  to  Pittsburgh.  This  will  be  a route 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Washington,  and  in  it  there 
will  be  one  portage,  from  the  Patowmac  to  Cheat  River,  of  thirty-feven 
miles,.  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others ; but  thefe  will  be  all  very  fmalh 
It  has  been  afcertained  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Pittsburgh  merchant 
can  have  his  goods  conveyed  from  New  York,  by  means  of  the  Hudfca 
and  Mohawk  rivers,  to  Ofwego, and  from  thence  by  the  lakes  Ontario, 
and  Erie,. and  the  Alleghany  River,  to  Pittsburgh,  for  one  third  of  the  fum 
which  it  cofts  him  to  tranfport  them  by  land  from  Philadelphia.  He 
prefers  getting  them  by  land,  becaufe  the  route  from  New  York  is  un- 
certain j his  goods  may  be  loft,  or.  damaged,  or  delayed  months  beyond 
the  time  he  expeCts  them.  From  Hudfon  River  to  the  Mohawk 
is  a portage  of  ten  miles,  or  thereabouts  ; and  before  they  can  get  to 
Ofwego  are  two  or  three  more.  At  Ofwego  the  goods  muff  be 
Shipped  on  board  a veSfel  fuitable  for  navigating  the  lakes,,  where  they 
are  expofed  to  tempefts  and  contrary  winds.  At  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
is  a portage  of  nine  miles  more;  the  goods  mu  SI:  here  be  Shipped 
again  on  board  a veffel  on  Lake  Erie,  and  after  arriving  at  Prefqu’  ISle 
muft  be  conveyed  over  another  portage  preparatory  to  their  being 
laden  in  a boat  upon  the  Alleghany  River..  The  whole  of  this  route, 
from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh,  is  about  eight  hundred  miles;  that  from, 
the  federal  city  not  much  more  than  half  the  diftance  ; if  therefore 
the  merchant  at  Pittsburgh  can  get  his  goods  conveyed  from  New  York 
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For  one  third  of  what  he  pays  for  the  carriage  of  them  by  land  from 
Philadelphia,  he  ought  not  to  pay  more  than  one  fixth  of  the  fain  for 
their  carriage  from  the  federal  city  j it  is  to  be  concluded,  therefore, 
that  he  will  avail  himfelf  of  the  latter  route,  as  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  it  on  account  of  any  uncertainty  in  the  mode  of  conveyance,  arifing 
from  ftorms  and  contrary  winds. 

The  people  in  Pittlburgh,  and  the  weftern  country  along  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  draw  their  fupplies  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  j but 
they  fend  the  productions  of  the  country,  which  would  be  too  bulky  for 
land  carriage,  down  the  Ohio  and  Miffiffippi  to  New  Orleans.  From 
Pittlburgh  to  New  Orleans  the  diftance  is  two  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  miles.  On  an  average  it  takes  about  twenty-eight 
days  -to  go  down  there  with  the  fcream  ; but  to  return  by  water  it  takes 
from  fixty  days  to  three  months.  The  paffage  back  is  very  laborious  as 
well  as  tedious;  on  which  account  they  feldom  think  of  bringing  back  boats 
which  are  fent  down  from  Pittlburgh,  but  on  arriving  at  New  Orleans 
they  are  broken  up,  and  the  plank  fold.  Thefe  boats  are  built  on  the 
cheapeft  conftruCtion,  and  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  going  down, 
ftream.  The  men  get  back  the  bell  way  they  can,  generally  in  Ihips 
bound  from  New  Orleans  to  the  fouthern  Hates,  and  from  thence  home 
by  land.  Now,  if  the  palTage  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Patowmac  is 
opened,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  people  in  Pittlburgh  and  the 
vicinity  will  continue  thus  to  fend  the  produce  down  to  Orleans,  from 
whence  they  cannot  bring  any  thing  in  return ; they  will  naturally 
fend  to  the  federal  city,  from  whence  they  can  draw  the  fupplies  they 
are  in  want  of,  and  which  is  fo  much  nearer  to  them,  that  when  the  na- 
vigation is  perfected  it  will  be  poffible  to  go  there  and  back  again  in  the 
fame  time  that  it  requires  merely  to  go  down  to  New  Orleans. 

But  although  the  people  of  that  country  which  borders  upon  the  Ohio 
and  its  waters,  in  the  vicinage  of  Pittlburgh,  may  have  an  interelt  in  trading 
to  the  federal  city,  yet  thofe  who  live  towards  the  mouth  of  that  river 
will  find  an  interefl  equally  great  in  trading  to  New  Orleans,  for  the  Ohio 
River  is  no  lefs  than  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  three  miles  in  length. 
How  far  down  upon  the  Ohio  a commercial  intercourfe  will  be  kept  up 
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with  the  city,  will  moft  probably  be  determined  by  other  circumftancesf 
than  that  of  diftance  alone  ; it  may  depend  upon  the  demand  there 
may  be  at  one  cr  other  port  for  particular  articles,  &c.  &c. ; it  may 
alfo  depend  upon  the  feafon;  for  at  regular  periods  there  are  floods  in 
the  Miffiflippi,  and  alfo  in  the  Ohio,  which  make  a great  difference  in 
the  time  of  afcending  and  defcending  thefe  rivers.  The  floods  in  the 
Miffiflippi  are  occafioned  by  the  diffolution  of  the  immenfe  bodies  of 
fnow  and  ice  accumulated  during  winter  in  thofe  northern  regions 
through  which  the  river  paffes  ; they  are  alfo  very  regular,  beginning 
in  the  month  of  March  and  fubfiding  in  July.  Thofe.  in  the  Ohio, 
take  place  between  Chriftmas  and  May;  but  they  are  not  regular  and 
Ready  like  thofe  of  the  Miffiflippi,  for  the  water  rifes  and  falls  many 
times  in  the  courfe  of  the  feafom  Thefe  floods  are  occafioned  by  heavy 
falls  of  rain  in  the.  bcginnning  of  winter,  as  well  as  by  the  thawing  of 
the  ice. 

The  Miffiflippi  has  a very  winding  courfe  and  at  every  bend  there 
is  an  eddy  in  the  water.  Thefe  eddies  are  always  ftrongeR  during  the: 
inundations,  confequently  it  is  then  a much  lefs  difficult  tafk  to  afcend 
the  river.  With  the  Ohio,  however,  it  is  directly  the  reverfe;  there  are. 
no  eddies  in  the  river ; wherefore  floods  are  found  to  facilitate  the  paffage 
downwards,  but  to  render  that  again  ft  the  ftream  difficult. 

Supposing,  however,  the  feafon  favourable  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Miffiflippi,, and  alfo  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  which  it  might  well: 
be  at  the  fame  time,  then  Louifyille,  in  Kentucky,  is  the  place  through 
which  the  line  may  be  drawn  that,  will  feparate  as  nearly  as  poffible  the 
country  naturally  connetfted  with  Wafhington  from  that  appertaining 
to  New  Orleans..  It  takes  twenty  days,  on  an  average,  at  the  moft  fa- 
vourable feafon,  to  go  from  Louifville  to  New  Orleans,  and  £o  return, 

* In  the  year  372.2,  as  a party  of  Canadians  land  for  curio  fity«~The  foil  bordering-upon  the 
were  going  down  the  river,  they  found  at  one  Miffiflippi  is  remarkably  rich  and  foft,  and  the 
place  fuch  a bend  in  it,  that  although  the  diftance  current  being  ftrong,  the  river  in  a fhort  time- 
acrofs  land,  from  one  part  of  the  river  to  the  forced  a new  paffage  for  itfeif,  and  the  Cana- 
other,  was  not  more  perhaps  than  two  hundred  dians  took  their  Dcat  tnrough  it.  This  place  is 
yards,  yet  by  water  it  was  no  lefs  than  forty  called  Pointe  Coupee.  There  are  many  flmilar 
sni.ks-’-The  Canadians  cut  a trench,  acrofs  the  bends  in  the  river  at  prefent,  but  none  fo  great. 
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forty  j which  in  the  whole  makes  fixty  days.  From  the  rapids  in  the 
Ohio,  clofe  to  which  Louifville  is  fituated,  to  Pittsburgh,  the  diftance  is 
feven  hundred  and  three  miles ; fo  that  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a 
day,  which  is  a moderate  computation,  it  would  require  twenty-four 
days  to  go  there.  From  Pittiburgh  to  the  Patowmac  the  diftance  is  one 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  againft  the  Bream,  which  at  the  fame  rate,  and 
allowing  time  for  the  portages,  would  take  feven  days  more,  and  two 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  down  the  Patowmac,  at  fixty  miles  per  day, 
would  require  five  days : this  is  allowing  thirty-five  days  for  going,  and 
computing  the  time  for  returning  at  the  fame  rate,  that  is  thirty  miles 
againft  the  ft  ream,  and  fixty  miles  with  the  ftream,  each  day,  it  would, 
amount  to  twenty-five  days,  which,  added  to  the  time  of  going,  makes 
in  the  whole  fifty-nine  days  ; if  the  odd  day  be  allowed  for  contingen- 
cies, the  pafiage  to  and  from  the  two  places  would  then  be  exactly  alike. 
It  is  fair  then  to  conclude,  that  if  the  demand  at  the  federal  city  for 
countryproduce.be  equally  great  as  at  New  Orleans,  and  there  is  no, 
reafon  to  fay  why  it  fliould  not,  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  that 
country,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  rivers  falling 
into  it,  as  far  down  as  Louifville  in  Kentucky,  will  be  fent  to  the  former 
of  thefe  places.  This  tracft  is  feven  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Added  to  this,  the  whole 
of  that  country  lying  near  the  Alleghany  River,  and  the  ftreams  that 
run  into  it,  muft  naturally  be  fupplied  from  the  city  ; a great  part  of 
the  country  bordering  upon  Lake  Erie,  near  Prefqu’  I fie,  may  likewife 
be  included. 

Confidering  the  vaftnefs  of  the  territory,  which  is  thus  opened  to 
the  federal  city  by  means  of  a water  communication  ; confidering 
that  it  is  capable,  from  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  of  maintaining  three  times, 
tire  number  of  inhabitants  that  are  to  be  found  at  prefent  in  all  the  United 
States;  and  that  it  is  advancing  at  the  prefent  time  more  rapidly  in 
population  than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  continent ; there  is  a good 
foundation  for  thinking  that  the  federal  city,  as  foon  as  the  navigation 
is  perfected,  will  increafe  moft  rapidly ; and  that  at  a future  day,  if  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States  go  on  as  profperoufly  as  they  have  done,  it 
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will  become  the  grand  emporium  of  the  weft,  and  rival  .in  magnitude 
and  fplendor  the  cities  of  the  old  world. 

The  city  is  laid  out  on  a neck  of  land  between  the  forks  formed  by 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  or  main  branch  of  Patowmac  River.  This  -neck 
of  land,  together  with  an  adjacent  territory,  which  is  in  the  whole  ten  miles 
fquare,  was  ceded  to  congrefs  by  the  hates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  ground  on  which  the  city  immediately  hands  was  the  property  of 
private  individuals,  who  .readily  relinquilhed  their  claim  .to  one  half  of 
it  in  favour  of  congrefs,  confcious  that  the  value  of  what  was  left  to 
them  would  increafe,  and  amply  compenfate  them  for  their  lofs.  The 
profits  arifing  from  the  fale  of  that  part  which  has  thus  been  ceded 
to  congrefs  will  be  fuhicient,  it  is  expedted,  to  pay  for  the  public 
buildings,  for  the  watering  of  the  city,  and  alfo  for  paving  and  light- 
ing of  the  hreets.  The  plan  of  the  city  was  drawn  by  a Frenchman  of 
the  name  of  L’Enfant,  and  is  on  a fcale  well  fuited  to  the  extent  of  the 
country,  one  thoufand  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  one  thoufand 
in  breadth,  of  which  it  as  to  be  the  metropolis  j for  the  ground  already 
marked  out  for  it  is  no  lefs  than  fourteen  miles  in  circumference.  The 
ilreets  run  north,  fouth,  eaff,  and  weft  j but  to  prevent  that  famenefs 
neceffarily  enduing  from  the  hreets  all  eroding  each  other  at  right 
angles,  a number  of  avenues  are  laid  out  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
which  run  tranfverfely  ; and  in  feveral  places,  where  thefe  avenues  inter- 
fed;  each  other,  are  to  be  hollow  fquares.  The  ffreets,  which  crofs  each 
other  at  right  angles,  are  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  wide,  the 
avenues  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet.  One  of  thefe  is  named  after  each 
hate,  and  a hollow  fquare  alfo  allotted  to  each,  as  a fuitabie  place  for 
ffatues,  columns,  See.  which,  at  a future  period,  the  people  of  any  one 
of  thefe  Hates  may  wifh  to  ered  to  the  memory  of  great  men  that 
may  appear  in  the  country.  On  a fmall  eminence,  due  weft  of  the  capi- 
tol,  is  to  be  an  equeffcrian  ffatue  of  General  Washington. 

The  capitol  is  now  building  upon  the  moft  elevated  fpot  of  ground 
in  the  city,  which  happens  to  be  in  a very  central  fituation.  From  this 
fpot  there  is  a complete  view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  and  alfo  of 
the  adjacent  country.  In  the  capitol  are  to  be  fpacious  apartments 
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CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

for  the  accommodation  of  congrefs ; in  it  alfo  are  to  be  the  principal 
public  offices  in  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  toge- 
ther with  the  courts  of  juflice.  The  plan  on  which  this  building  is 
begun  is  grand  and  extenlive ; the  expenfe  of  building  it  is  eftimated  at 
a million  of  dollars,  equal  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand 
pounds  fterling. 

The  houfe  for  the  refidence  of  the  prefident  Hands  north-well  of  tire 
eapitol,  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  mile  and  a half.  It  is  fituated  upon 
a riling  ground  not  far  from  the  Patowmac,  and  commands  a moH 
beautiful  profpedl  of  the  river,  and  of  the  rich  country  beyond  it.  One 
hundred  acres  of  ground,  towards  the  river,  are  left  adjoining  to  the 
houfe  for  pleafure  grounds.  South  of  this  there  is  to  be  a large  park 
or  mall,  which  is  to  run  in  an  eafterly  direction  from  the  river  to  the 
eapitol.  The  buildings  on  either  fide  of  this  mall  are  all  to  be  elegant 
in  their  kind  ; amongft  the  number  it  is  propofed  to  have  houfes  built 
at  the  public  expenfe  for  the  accommodation  of  the  foreign  minifters, 
&c.  On  the  eaftern  branch  a large  fpot  is  laid  out  for  a marine  hofpital 
and  gardens.  Various  other  parts  are  appointed  for  churches,  theatres, 
colleges,  &c.  The  ground  in  general,  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  is 
agreeably  undulated  ; but  none  of  the  rifings  are  fo  great  as  to  become 
objects  of  inconvenience  in  a town.  The  loll  is  chiefly  of  a yellowifh 
clay  mixed  with  gravel.  There  are  numbers  of  excellent  fprings  in  the 
city,  and  water  is  readily  had  in  moft  places  by  digging  wells.  Here 
are  two  ftreams  likewife,  which  run  through  the  city,  Reedy  Branch 
and  Tiber  Creek.*  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  fource  of  the 
latter,  above  the  level  of  the  tide,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  feet. 

By  the  regulations  publiffied,  it  was  fettled  that  all  the  houfes  (hould 
be  built  of  brick  or  Hone;  the  walls  to  be  thirty  feet  high,  and  to 
be  built  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  flreet,  but  either  upon  it  or 

* Upon  the  granting  poffeflion  of  wafte  lands  received  the  name  of  Tiber  Creek,  and  the 
to  any  perfon,  commonly  called  the  location  of  identical  fpot  of  ground  on  which  the  eapitol 
lands,  it  is  ufual  to  give  particular  names  to  now  Hands  was  called  Rome.  This  anecdote  is 
difterent  fpots,  and  alfo  to  the  creeks  and  rivers,  related  by  many  as  a certain  prognolHc  of  the 
On  the  original  location  of  the  ground  now  future  magnificence  of  this  city,  which  is  to  fce3 
allotted  for  the  feat  of  the  federal  city,  this  creek  as  it  were,  a fecond  Rome. 
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withdrawn  from  it,  as  fuited'the  tafte  of  the  builder.  However,  num- 
bers of  wooden  habitations  have  been  built ; but  the  different  owners 
have  all  been  cautioned  againft  confidering  them  as  permanent.  They 
are  to  be  allowed  for  a certain  term  only,  and  then  deft  roved.  Three 
commiffioners,  who  refide  on  the  fpot,  are  appointed  by  the  president, 
with  a falary,  for  the  purpofe  of  fuperintending  the  public  and  other 
buildings,  and  regulating  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  city. 

The  only  public  buildings  carrying  on  as  yet,  are  the  prefident’s  houfe, 
the  capitol,  and  a large  hotel.  The  prefident’s  houfe,  which  is  nearly 
completed  on  the  outfide,  is  two  ftories  high,  and  built  of  free  ftone. 
The  principal  room  in  it  is  of  an  oval  form.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
hand  lo  me  ft  building  in  the  country,  and  the  architecture  of  it  is  much 
extolled  by  the  people,  who  have  never  feen  any  thing  fuperior ; but  it 
will  not  bear  a critical  examination.  Many  perfons  find  fault  with  it,  as 
being  too  large  and  too  fplendid  for  the  refidence  of  any  one  perfon  in  a 
republican  country ; and  certainly  it  is  a ridiculous  habitation  for  a man 
who  receives  a falary  that  amounts  to  no  more  than  £.5,625  fterling 
per  annum,  and  in  a country  where  the  expences  of  living  are  far  greater 
than  they  are  even  in  London. 

The  hotel  is  a large  building  of  brick,  ornamented  with  ftone ; it 
ftands  between  the  .prefident’s  houfe  and  the  capitol.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1796,  when  I laft  faw  it,  it  was  roofed  in,  and  every  exertion 
making  to  have  it  finifhed  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  It  is  any  thing 
but  beautiful.  The  capitol,  at  the  fame  period,  was  raifed  only  a very 
little  way  above  the  foundation. 

The  ftone,  which  the  prefident’s  houfe  is  built  with,  and  fuch  as  will 
be  ufed  for  all  the  public  buildings,  is  very  fimilar  in  appearance  to  that 
found  at  Portland  in  England ; but  I was  informed  by  one  of  the  fculp- 
tors,  who  had  frequently  worked  the  Portland  ftone  in  England,  that  it 
is  of  a much  fuperior  quality,  as  it  will  hear  to  be  cut  as  fine  as  marble, 
and  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  rain  or  froft.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Patowmac  they  have  inexhauftible  quarries  of  this  ftone ; good  fpeci- 
mens  of  common  marble  have  alfo  been  found  j and  there  is  in  various 
* parts 
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parts  of  the  river  abundance  of  excellent  flate,  paving  Hone,  and  lime* 
ftone.  Good  coal  may  alfo  be  had. 

The  private  houfes  are  all  plain  buildings ; moll  of  them  have  been 
built  on  fpeculation,  and  Hill  remain  empty.  The  greatell  number, 
at  any  one  place,  is  at  Green  Leafs  Point,  on  the  main  river,  juft 
above  the  entrance  of  the  eaftern  branch.  This  fpot  has  been  looked 
upon  by  many  as  the  moll  convenient  one  for  trade ; but  others  prefer 
the  Ihore  of  the  eaftern  branch,  on  account  of  the  fuperiority  of  the 
harbour,  and  the  great  depth  of  the  water  near  the  Ihore.  There  are 
feveral  other  favourite  lituations,  the  choice  of  any  one  of  which  is  a 
mere  matter  of  fpeculation  at  prefent.  Some  build  near  the  capitol,  as 
the  moll  convenient  place  for  the  relidence  of  members  of  congrefs, 
fome  near  the  prefident’s  houfe  ; others  again  prefer  the  weft  end  of  the 
city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  George  Town,  thinking  that  as  trade  is 
already  eflablilhed  in  that  place,  it  mull  be  from  thence  that  it  will  ex- 
tend into  the  city.  Were  the  houfes  that  have  been  built  fituated  in  one 
place  all  together,  they  would  make  a very  refpedtable  appearance,  but 
fcattered  about  as  they  are,  a fpedlator  can  fcarcely  perceive  any  thing  like 
a town.  Excepting  the  ftreets  and  avenues,  and  a fmall  part  of  the  ground 
adjoining  the  public  buildings,  the  whole  place  is  covered  with  trees. 
To  be  under  the  neceffity  of  going  through  a deep  wood  for  one  or  two 
miles,  perhaps,  in  order  to  fee  a next  door  neighbour,  and  in  the  fame  city, 
is  a curious,  and,  I believe,  a novel  circumftance.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  city,  in  the  fpring  of  1796,  amounted  to  about  live  thou- 
fand,  including  artificers,  who  formed  by  far  the  largeft  part  of  that 
number.  Numbers  of  ftrangers  are  continually  palling  and  rep  thing 
through  a place  which  affords  fuch  an  extenfive  field  for  fpeculation. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  faid  upon  the  fubjedt,  I 
have  only  to  obferve,  that  notwithftanding  ah  that  has  been  done  at 
the  city,  and  the  large  fums  of  money  which  have  been  expended, 
there  are  numbers  of  people  in  the  United  Slates,  living  to  the  north  of 
the  Patowmac,  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  who  are  ftill  very  adverfe 
to  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  thither,  ana  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  buildings  in  the  city, 
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and  to  prevent  the  congrefs  from  meeting  there  at  the  appointed  time. 
In  the  fpringof  1796,  when  I was  laft  on  the  fpot,  the  building  of  the 
capitol  was  abfolutely  at  a ftand  for  want  of  money  ; the  public  lots 
were  at  a very  low  price,  and  the  comrniffioners  were  unwilling  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them ; in  conference  they  made  an  application  to  congrefs, 
praying  the  houfe  to  guaranty  a loan  of  three  hundred  thoufand  dollars, 
without  which  they  could  not  go  on  with  the  public  buildings,  except 
they  difpofed  of  the  lots  to  great  difadvantage,  and  to  the  ultimate  injury 
of  the  city ; fo  flrong,  however,  was  the  oppofition,  that  the  petition 
was  fufrered  to  lie  on  the  table  unattended  to  for  many  weeks ; nor  was 
the  prayer  of  it  complied  with  until  a number  of  gentlemen,  that  were 
very  deeply  interefted  in  the  improvement  of  the  city,  went  round  to 
the  different  members,  and  made  intereil  with  them  in  perfon  to  give 
their  affent  to  the  meafure.  Thefe  people,  who  are  oppofed  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  of  Wafiiington,  maintain,  that  it  can  never  become  a town 
of  any  importance,  and  that  all  fuch  as  think  to  the  contrary  have  been 
led  affray  by  the  reprefentations  of  a few  enthufiafiic  perfons  ; they  go 
fo  far  even  as  to  affert,  that  the  people  to  the  eaflward  will  never  fubmit 
to  fee  the  feat  of  government  removed  fo  far  from  them,  and  the 
congrefs  affembled  in  a place  little  better  than  a foreft,  where  it  will 
be  impoffible  to  procure  information  upon  commercial  points  ; finally, 
they  infill,  that  if  the  removal  from  Philadelphia  fhould  take  place,  a re- 
paration of  the  ftates  will  inevitably  follow.  This  is  the  language  held 
forth  ; but  their  oppofition  in  reality  arifes  from  that  jealoufy  which 
narrow  minded  people  in  trade  are  but  too  apt  to  entertain  of  each  other 
when  their  interells  clalh  together.  Thefe  people  wifh  to  crulh  the  city 
of  Wafhington  while  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  becaufe  they  know,  that  if 
tiie  feat  of  government  is  transferred  thither,  the  place  will  thrive,  and 
enjoy  a conliderable  portion  of  that  trade  which  is  centered  at  prefent  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  imagine 
that  this  will  injure  their  different  towns;  on  the  contrary,  although  a 
portion  of  that  trade  which  they  enjoy  at  prefent  fhould  be  drawn  from 
them,  yet  the  increafe  of  population  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
they  mull  naturally  fupply,  will  be  fuch,  that  their  trade  on  the'  whole 
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will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  far  more  extenfive  after  the  federal  city 
is  eHablifhed  than  it  ever  was  before. 

A large  majority,  however,  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
firous  that  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  fhould  take  place  ; and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  take  place  at  the  appointed  time.  The 
difcon tents  indeed,  which  an  oppofite  meafure  would  give  rife  to  in  the 
fouth  could  not  but  be  alarming,  and  if  they  did  not  occafion  a total  repa- 
ration of  the  fouthern  from  the  northern  Rates,  yet  they  would  cer- 
tainly materially  deftroy  that  harmony  which  has  hitherto  exifled  between 
them. 


LETTER  V. 

Some  Account  of  Alexandria . — Mount  Vernon , the  Seat  of  General  Wafting- 
ton , — Difficulty  of  finding  the  Way  thither  through  the  Woods.— Def crip- 
tion  of  the  Mount,  and  of  the  Views  from  it. — Defcription  of  the  Houje  and 
Grounds. — Slaves  at  Mount  Vernon.— Thoughts  thereon.— A Perfon  at 
Mount  Vernon  to  attend  to  Strangers.— Return  to  W af  An gt on. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Wafhington,  December.' 

FROM  Wafhington  I proceeded  to  Alexandria,  feven  miles  lower 
down  the  river,  which  is  one  of  the  neatefl  towns  in  the  United 
States.  The  houfes  are  moftly  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  extremely 
well  built.  The  Hreets  interfedt  each  other  at  right  angles ; they  are 
commodious  and  well  paved  Nine  miles  below  this  place,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Patowmac,  Hands  Mount  Vernon,  the  feat  of  General 
Wafhington  j the  way  to  it,  however,  from  Alexandria,  by  land,  is  con- 
fiderably  farther,  on  account  of  the  numerous  creeks  which  fall  into 
the  Patowmac,  and  the  mouths  of  which  it  is  impoffible  to  pafs  near  to. 

Very  thick  woods  remain  Handing  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the 
place  ; the  roads  through  them  are  very  bad,  and  fo  many  of  them  crofs 
one  another  in  different  directions,  that  it  is  a matter  of  very  great  dif- 
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ficulty  to  find  out  the  right  one.  I fet  out  from  Alexandria  with  a 
gentleman  who  thought  himfelf  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  way; 
had  he  been  fo  there  was  ample  time  to  have  reached  Mount  Vernon 
before  the  clofe  of  the  day,  but  night  overtook  us  wandering  about  in 
the  woods.  We  did  not  perceive  the  veftige  of  a human  being  to  fet 
us  right,  and  we  were  preparing  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  carriage,  when 
luckily  a light  appeared  at  fome  diftance  through  the  trees ; it  was 
from  a fmall  farm  houfe,  the  only  one  in  the  way  for  feveral  miles ; and 
having  made  our  vay  to  it,  partly  in  the  carriage,  partly  on  foot,  we 
hired  a negro  for  a.  guide,  who  conduced  us  to  the  place  of  our  defti- 
nation  in  about  an  hour.  The  next  morning  I heard  of  a gentleman, 
who,  a day  or  two  preceding,  had  been  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  four  in  the  afternoon  on  horfeback,  unable  to  find  out  the 
place,  although  within  three  or  four  miles  of  it  the  whole  time. 

The  Mount  is  a high  part  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  rifes  very 
abruptly  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
river  before  it  is  three  miles  wide,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  it  forms  a 
bay  about  the  fame  breadth,  which  extends  for  a confiderable  diftance 
up  the  country.  This,  at  firft  fight,  appears  to  be  a continuation  of  the 
river ; but  the  Patowmac  takes  a very  fudden  turn  to  the  left,  two  or 
three  miles  above  the  houfe,  and  is  quickly  loft  to  the  view.  Down- 
wards, to  the  right,  there  is  a profpedt  of  it  for  twelve  miles.  The 
Maryland  fhore,  on  the  oppofite  fide,  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  hills, 
which  are  moftly  covered  with  wood ; in  many  places,  however,  little 
patches  of  cultivated  ground  appear,  ornamented  with  houfes.  The 
fcenery  altogether  is  moft  delightful.  The  houfe,  which  ftands  about 
fixty  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  Mount,  is  of  wood,  cut  and  painted  fo 
as  to  refemble  hewn  ftone.  The  rear  is  towards  the  river,  at  which 
fide  is  a portico  of  ninety-fix  feet  in  length,  fupported  by  eight 
pillars.  The  front  is  uniform,  and  at  a diftance  looks  tolerably  well. 
The  dwelling  houfe  is  in  the  center,  and  communicates  with  the  wings 
on  either  fide,  by  means  of  covered  ways,  running  in  a curved  direc- 
tion. Behind  thefe  wings,  on  the  one  fide,  are  the  different  offices  be- 
longing to  the  houfe,  and  alfo  to  the  farm,  and  on  the  other,  the 
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cabins  for  the  Slaves*'.  In  front,  the  breadth  of  the  whole  build- 
ing, is  a lawn  with  a gravel  walk  round  it,  planted  with  trees,  and 
feparated  by  hedges  on  either  fide  from  the  farm  yard  and  garden. 
As  for  the  garden,  it  wears  exactly  the  appearance  of  a nurfery,  and 
with  every  thing  about  the  place  indicates  that  more  attention  is  paid 
to  profit  than  to  pleafure.  The  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  houfe  is  alfo 
laid  out  in  a lawn,  and  the  declivity  of  the  Mount,  towards  the  water, 
in  a deer  park. 

The  rooms  in  the  houfe  are  very  fmall,  excepting  one,  which  has 
been  built  fince  the  clofe  of  the  war  for  the  purpofe  of  entertainments. 
All  of  thefe  are  very  plainly  furnifhed,  and  in  many  of  them  the  furni- 
ture is  dropping  to  pieces.  Indeed,  the  clofe  attention  which  General 
Washington  has  ever  paid  to  public  affairs  having  obliged  him  to  refide 


* Thefe  are  amongft  the  firft  of  the  build- 
ings which  are  feen  on  coming  to  Mount 
Vernon,  and  it  is  not  without  aftonilhment  and 
regret  they  are  furveyed  by  the  flranger,  whofe 
mind  has  dwelt  with  admiration  upon  the  in- 
eftimable  bleffings  of  liberty,  whilft  approaching 
the  reiidence  of  that  man  who  has  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  fo  glorioufly  in  its  caufe.  Happy  would 
it  have  been,  if  the  man  who  flood  forth  the 
champion  of  a nation  contending  for  its  freedom, 
and  whofe  declaration  to  the  whole  world  was, 
“ That  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  that  they 
« were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
“ unalienable  rights,  amongft  the  firft  of  which 
“ were  life,  liberty,  and  the  purfuit  of  happi- 
“ nefs;”  happy  would  it  have  been,  if  this  man 
could  have  been  the  firft  to  wave  all  interefted 
views,  to  liberate  his  own  flaves,  and  thus 
convince  the  people  he  had  fought  for,  that  it 
was  their  duty,  when  they  had  eftablifhed  their 
own  independence,  to  give  freedom  to  thofe 
whom  they  had  themfelves  held  in  bondage  ! ! 

But  material  obje&ions,  we  mult  fuppofe,  ap- 
peared againft  fuch  a meafure,otherwife,doubtlefs. 
General  Wafhington  would  have  (hewn  the 
glorious  example.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  more 
for  the  general  good,  that  the  ftrft  ftep  for  the 
emancipation  of  flaves  fhould  be  taken  by  the 
legiflative  aflembly ; or  perhaps  there  was  reafon 
to  apprehend,  that  the  enfranchifement  of  his 


own  flaves  might  be  the  caufe  of  infurreflions 
amongft  others  who  were  not  liberated,  a matter 
which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  evil  con- 
fequences  in  a country  where  the  number  of 
flaves  exceeded  that  of  freemen ; however,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  meafures  have  been 
purfued,  either  by  private  individuals  or  by  the 
legillature  in  Virginia,  for  the  abolition  of  flaveryi 
neither  have  any  fteps  been  taken  for  the 
purpofe  in  Maryland,  much  lefs  in  the  more 
fouthern  ftates ; but  in  Pennfylvania  and  the  reft, 
laws  have  pafied  for  its  gradual  abolition.  In 
thefe  ftates  the  number  of  flaves,  it  is  true,  was 
very  fmall,  and  the  meafure  was  therefore  eafily 
carried  into  effeift;  in  the  others  then  it  will 
require  more  conftderation.  The  plan,  however, 
which  has  been  adopted  for  the  liberation  of  the 
few  has  fucceeded  well ; why  then  not  try  it 
with  a larger  number?  If  it  does  not  anfwer, 
ftill  I cannot  but  fuppofe  that  it  might  be  fo  mo- 
dified as  to  be  rendered  applicable  to  the  en- 
franchifement of  the  number  of  ill-fated  beings1 
who  are  enflaved  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
country,  let  it  be  ever  fo  large.  However, 
that  there  will  be  an  end  to  flavery  in  the  United 
States  on  fome  day  or  other  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
negroes  will  not  remain  deaf  to  the  inviting  call 
of  liberty  for  ever  ; and  if  their  avaricious  op- 
preflors  do  not  free  them  from  the  galling  yoke, 
they  will  liberate  themfelves  with  a vengeance. 
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principally  at  Philadelphia,  Mount  Vernon  has  confequently  fufTred 
very  materially.  The  houfe  and  offices,  with  every  other  part  of  the 
place,  are  out  of  repair,  and  the  old  part  of  the  building  is  in  luch  a pe- 
riffiable  Rate,  that  I have  been  told  he  wiffies  he  had  pulled  it  entirely 
down  at  firft,  and  built  a new  houfe,  inftead  of  making  any  addition  to 
the  old  one.  The  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  cultivated,  but  the 
principal  farms  are  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles. 

As  almoft  every  Rranger  going  through  the  country  makes  a point  of 
vifiting  Mount  Vernon,  a perfon  is  kept  at  the  houfe  during  General 
Waffiington’s  ab fence,  whofe  foie  bufnefs  it  is  to  attend  to  ilrangers. 
Immediately  on  our  arrival  every  care  was  taken  of  our  horfes,  beds 
were  prepared,  and  an  excellent  fupper  provided  for  us,  with  claret  and 
other  wine,  &c. 

As  the  feafon  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  fee  the  country  to  advan- 
tage, I proceeded  no  farther  in  Virginia  than  Mount  Vernon,  but  re- 
turned again  to  the  city  of  Waffiington, 
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LETTER  VI. 

Arrival  at  Philadelphia.— -Some  Obfervations  on  the  Climate  of  the  Middle 
States. — Public  Carriages  prevented  from  plying  between  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  by  the  Badnefs  of  the  Roads.— "Left  Baltimore  during  Prof . 

. — Met  with  American  Travellers  on  the  Road.— -Their  Behaviour  pre- 
paratory to  Jetting  off  from  an  Inn . — Arrival  on  the  Banks  of  the  SuJ - 
quehannah. — Pajfage  of  that  River  when  frozen  over , — Dangerous  Situa- 
tion of  the  Pafengers . — American  Travellers  at  the  Tavern  on  the  oppo  - 
fite  Side  of  the  River. — Their  noify  Deputations. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  February. 

^FTER  having  ipent  fome  weeks  in  Wafhington,  George' Town, 
and  Baltimore,  I fet  out.  for  this  city,  where  I arrived  four 
days  ago. 

The  months  of  O&ober  and  November  are  the  mod  agreeable,  in  the 
middle  and  fouthern  ftates,  of  any  in  the  year ; the  changes  in  the 
weather  are  then  lefs  frequent,  and  for  the  moil  part  the  air  is  tem- 
perate and  the  fky  ferene.  During  this  year  the  air  was  fo  mild,  that 
when  I was  at  George  Town,  even  as  late  as  the  fecond  week  in  De- 
cember, it  was  found  pleafant  to  keep  the  windows  up  during  dinner 
time.  This,  however,  was  an  unufual  circumftance. 

In  Maryland,  before  December  was  over,  there  were  a few  cold  days, 
and  during  January  we  had  two  or  three  different  fails  of  fnow ; but 
for  the  mod;  part  the  weather  remained  very  mild  until  the  latter  end  of 
January,  when  a (harp  north-weft  wind  fet  in.  The  keennefs  of  this 
wind  in  winter  is  prodigious,  and  furpaftes  every  thing  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  an  idea  of  in  England.  Whenever  it  blows,  during  the  winter 
months,  a froft  immediately  takes  place.  In  the  courfe  of  three  days, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  Sufquehannah  and  Delaware  rivers  were 
frozen  over  j a fall  of  fnow  took  place,  which  remained  on  the  ground 
about  two  feet  deep,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a fevere  and 
3 tedious 
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tedious  winter.  Before  five  days,  however,  were  over,  the  wind  again 
changed,  and  fo  fudden  was  the  thaw  that  the  flow  difappeared  entirely 
on  the  fecond  day,  and  not  a veAige  of  the  froA  was  to  be  feen,  except- 
ing in  the  rivers,  where  large  pieces  of  ice  remained  floating  about. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  December  when  I reached  Baltimore ; but 
I was  deterred  from  going  on  to  Philadelphia  until  the  frofty  weather 
fhould  fet  in,  by  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  ; for  they  were  in  fuch  a Rate, 
that  even  the  public  Rages  were  prevented  from  plying  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  or  twelve  days.  The  froR  foon  dried  them,  and  rendered  them  as 
good  as  in  fummer.  I fet  out  when  it  was  moR  fevere.  At  day  break, 
the  morning  after  I left  Baltimore,  the  thermometer,  according  to  Faren- 
heit.  Rood  at  70.  I never  obferved  it  folow  during  any  other  part  of  the 
winter. 

Several  travellers  had  flopped  at  the  fame  houfe  that  I did  the  firfl 
night  I was  on  the  road,  and  we  all  breakfafled  together  preparatory  to 
fetting  out  the  next  morning.  The  American  travellers,  before  they 
purfued  their  journey,  took  a hearty  draught  each,  according  to  cuflom, 
of  egg-nog,  a m ixture  compofed  of  new  milk,_eggs,  rum,  and  fugar,  beat 
up  together;  they  appeared  to  be  at  no  fmail  pains  alfo  in  fortifying 
themfelves  againfl  the  feverity  of  the  weather  with  great  coats  and 
wrappers  over  each  other,  woollen  focks  and  trowfers  over  their  boots, 
woollen  mittens  over  their  gloves,  and  filk  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their 
ears  and  mouths,  &c.  fo  that  nothing  could  be  feen  excepting  their  nofes 
and  their  eyes.  It  was  abfolutely  a lubjeft  of  diverfion  to  me,  and  to  a 
young  gentleman  juR  arrived  from  the  We  A Indies,  who  accompanied 
me  from  Baltimore,  to  fee  the  great  care  with  which  they  wrapped  them- 
felves up,  for  we  both  found  ourfelves  lufficiently  warm  in  common 
clothing.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  a matter  generally  allowed,  that 
Arangers,  even  from  the  We  A Indies,  unaccuflomed  to  intenfe  cold,  do 
not  fuffer  fo  much  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  the  firR  year  of  their 
arrival  in  America,  as  the  white  people  who  have  been  born  in  the  coun- 
try. Every  perfon  that  we  met  upon  the  road  was  wrapped  up  much 
i n the  fame  manner  as  the  travellers  who  breakfafled  with  us,  and  had 
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filk  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads,,  fo  as  to  cover  their  mouths 
and  ears. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  we  arrived  at  the  Sufquehannah,  and,  as 
we  expected  to  find  it,  the  river  was  frozen  entirely  over.  In  what 
manner  we  were  to  get  acrofs  was  now  the  quedion.  The  people  at 
the  ferry-houfe  were  of  opinion  that  the  ice  was  not  diffidently  drong 
to  bear  in  every  part  of  the  river;  at  the  fame  time  they  faid,  it  was  fo 
very  thick  near  the  fhores,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  cut  a 
paffiige  through  it  before  the  day  was  over ; however,  as  a great  num- 
ber of  travellers  defirous  of  getting  acrofs  was  cclledted  together,  and  as 
all  of  them  were  much  averfe  to  remaining  at  the  ferry-houfe  till  the 
next  morning,  by  which  time  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  ice  would  be 
drong  enough  to  bear  in  every  part,  the  people  were  at  lad  over-ruled, 
and  every  thing  was  prepared  for  cutting  a way  acrofs  the  river. 

The  paffengers  were  about  twelve  in  number,  with  four  horfes ; the 
boat’s  crew  confided  of  feven  blacks  ; three  of  whom,  with  large  clubs, 
flood  upon  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  broke  the  ice,  whilfc  the 
others,  with  iron-headed  poles,  puffied  the  boat  forwards.  So  very 
laborious  was  the  talk  which  the  men  at  the  bow  bad  to  perform,  that 
it  was  neceflary  for  the  others  to  relieve  them  every  ten  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  their  hands,  arms,  faces,  and  hats,  were  glazed 
entirely  over  with  a thick  coat  of  ice,  formed  from  the  water  which 
was  daffied  up  by  the  reiterated  ftrokes  of  their  clubs.  Two  hours 
elapfed  before  one  half  of  the  way  was  broken;  the  ice  was  found  much 
thicker  than  had  been  imagined;  the  clubs  were  fhivered  to  pieces; 
the  men  were  quite  exhauded  ; and  having  differed  the  boat  to  remain 
flationary  for  a minute  or  two  in  a part  where  the  ice  was  remarkably  . 
thick,  it  was  frozen  up,  fo  that  the  utmoft  exertions  of  the  crew  and 
paffengers  united  were  unable  to  extricate  it.  In  this  predicament  a 
council  was  held  ; it  was  impofiible  to  move  either  backward  or  for- 
ward.; the  boat  was  half  a mile  from  the  fhore  ; no  one  would  attempt 
to  walk  there  on  the  ice  ; to  remain  all  night  in  the  boat  would  be 
death.  Luckily  I had  a pair  of  pidols  in  my  holders,  and  having  fired 
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a few  flgnals,  the  attention  of  the  people  on  fliore  was  attracted  towards 
us,  and  a fmall  batteau,  which  is  a light  boat  with  a flat  bottom,  was. 
difpatched  for  our  relief.  This  was  not  fent,  however,  for  the  purpofe 
of  bringing  a Angle  perron  back  again,  but  to  aflifl  us  in  getting  to  the 
oppofite  fhorq.  it  was  flipped  along  a-head  of  the  large  boat,  and  two 
or  three  men  having  depped  into  it,  rocked  it  about  from  fide  to  fide 
until  the  ice  was  futflciently  brqken  for  the  large  boat  to  follow.  The 
batteau  was  now  in  the  water,  and  the  men  feating  themfelves  as  much 
as  poflible  towards  the  Hern,  by  fo  doing  raifed  the  bow  of  it  confider- 
ably  above  the  ice  ; by  means  of  boat  hooks  it  was  then  pulled  on  the 
ice  again,  and  by  rocking  it  about  as  before  a paflage  was  as  eafily 
opened.  In  this  manner  we  got  on,  and  at  the  end  of  three  hours  and 
ten  minutes  found  ourfelves  again  upon  dry  land,  fully  prepared  for  en- 
joying the  pleafures  of  a bright  firefide  and  a good  dinner.  The  people 
at  the  tavern  had  feen  us  coming  acrofs,  and  had  accordingly  prepared 
for  our  reception  ; and  as  each  individual  thought  he  had  travelled  quite 
far  enough  that  day,  the  paflengers  remained  together  till  the  next 
morning. 

&t  the  American  taverns,  as  I before  mentioned,  all  forts  of  people, 
puff  as  they  happen  to  arrive,  are  crammed  together  into  the  one  room, 
Ayhere  they  mull  reconcile  themfelves  to  each  other  the  bed  way  they 
can.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  the  company  conflfted  of  about  thirteen 
people,  amongd  whom  were  fome  eminent  lawyers  from  Virginia  and 
the  fouth ward,  together  with  a judge  of  the  fupreme  court,  who  wrere 
going  to  Philadelphia  againd  the  approaching  feflions : it  was  not, 
however,  till  after  I quitted  their  company  that  I heard  who  they  werej 
for  thefe  kind  of  gentlemen  in  America  are  fo  very  plain,  both  in  their 
appearance  and  manners,  that  a dranger  would  not  fufpedt  that  they 
were  perfons  of  the  confequence  which  they  really  are  in  the  country. 
There  were  alfo  in  the  company  two  or  three  of  the  neighbouring  far-* 
mers,  boordh,  ignorant,  and  obtrufive  fellows.  It  is  fcarcely  poflible 
for  a dozen  Americans  to  fit  together  without  quarrelling  about  politics, 
and  the  Eritifh  treaty,  which  had  juft  been  ratified,  now  gave  rife  to  a 
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long  and  acrimonious  debate.  The  farmers  were  of  one  opinion,  and 
gabbled  away  for  a long  time  ; the  lawyers  and  the  judge  were  of  an- 
other, and  in  turns  they  rofe  to  anfwer  their  opponents  with  all  the 
power  of  rhetoric  which  they  poffeffed.  Neither  party  could  fay  any 
thing  to  change  the  fentiments  of  the  other  one  j the  noify  conted  laded 
till  late  at  night,  when  getting  heartily  tired  they  withdrew,  not  to 
their  refpective  chambers,  but  to  the  general  one  that  held  five  or  fix 
beds,  and  in  which  they  laid  down  in  pairs.  Here  the  converfation  was 
again  revived,  and  purfued  with  as  much  noife  as  below,  till  at  lad  deep 
clofed  their  eyes,  and  happily  their  mouths  at  the  fame  time j for  could 
they  have  talked  in  their  deep,  I verily  believe  they  would  have  prated 
on  until  morning.  Thanks  to  our  dars  ! my  friend  and  I got  the  only 
two-bedded  room  in  the  houfe  to  ourfelves.  The  next  morning  I left 
the  banks  of  the  Sufque.hannah,  and  the  fucceeding  day  reached  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Philadelphia  gayer  in  the  Winter  than  at  any  other  Seafon . — Celebration  in 
that  City  of  General  Washington  s Birth  Day. — Some  Account  of  Gene - 
neral  Wafhington  s Perfon  and  of  his  Character. — Americans  diffatisfied 
with  his  Conduct  as  Prefident . — A Spirit  of  Difati faction  common 
amongjl  them. 


MY  DEAR  SIR,  Philadelphia,  February. 

"jpHXLADELPHIA  now  wears  a very  different  afpeft  to  what  it 
did  when  I landed  there  in  the  month  of  November.  Both  congrefs 
and  the  date  afiembly  are  fitting,  as  well  as  the  fupreme  federal  court. 
The  city  is  full  of  drangers ; the  theatres  are  open ; and  a variety  of 
public  and  private  amufements  are  going  forward.  On  General  W afhing- 
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ton’s  birth  day,  which  was  a few  days  ago,  this  city  was  unufually  gay  *■? 
every  perfon  of  confequence  in  it,  Quakers  alone  excepted,  made  it  a 

point 


* On  this  day  General  Waffring'on  terminated 
his  fixty-fourth  year;  but  though  not  an  un- 
healthy man,  he  teemed  confiderably  older. 
The  innumerable  vexations  he  has  met  with  iu 
his  different  public  capacities  have  very  fenfibly 
impaired  the  vigour  of  his  conftitution,  and  given 
him  an  aged  appearance.  There  is  a very  ma- 
terial difference,  however,  in  his  locks  when  been 
in  private  and  when  he  appears  in  public  full 
dreft  ; in  the  latter  cafe  the  hand  of  art  makes 
up  for  the  ravages  of  time,  and  he  feerns  many 
years  younger. 

Few  perfons  find  themfelves  for  the  fir  ft  time 
in  the  prefence  of  General  Wafhington,  a man 
fo  renowned  in  the  prefent  day  for  his  wifdom 
and  moderation,  and  vvhofe  name  will  be  tranf- 
mitted  with  fuch  honour  to  pofierity,  without 
being  impreffed  with  a certain  degree  of  venera- 
tion and  awe;  nor  do  thefe  emotions  fubftde  on 
a clofer  acquaintance ; on  the  contrary,  his  per- 
fon and  deportment  are  fuch  as  rather  tend  to 
augment  them.  There  is  fomething  very  auftere 
in  his  countenance,  and  in  his  manners  he  is  un- 
commonly referved.  1 have  heard  fame  officers, 
that  ferved  immediately  under  his  command  dur- 
ing the  American  war,  fay,  that  they  never  faw 
him  fmile  during  all  the  time  that  they  were  with 
him.  No  man  has  ever  yet  been  connedled  with 
him  by  the  reciprocal  and  unconftrained  ties  of 
friendfhip ; and  but  a few  can  boaft  even  of  having 
been  on  an  eafy  and  familiar  footing  with  him. 

The  height  of  his  perfon  is  about  five  feet 
eleven ; his  cheft  is  full ; and  his  limbs,  though 
rather  {lender,  well  fhaped  and  mufcular.  His 
head  is  fmall,  in  which  refpedl  he  refembles  the 
make  of  a great  number  of  his  countrymen.  His 
eyes  are  of  a light  grey  colour ; and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  his  face,  his  nofe  is  long, 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  told  me, 
that  there  are  features  in.  his  face  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  ever  obferved  in  that  of  any 
other  human  being  ; the  fockets-  for  the  eyes,  for 
i-nftance,  are  larger  than  what  he  ever  met  with 
before,  and  the  upper,  part  of  the  nofe  broader. 
AJ1  his  features,  he  obferved,  were  indicative  of 
ihe  ftrongeft  and  moll  ungovernable  paffions,. 


and  had  he  been  born  in  the  forefts,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  he  would  have  been  the  fierceft  man 
amongft  the  favage  tribes.  In  this  Mr.  Stewart 
has  given  a proof  of  his  great  difcernment  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  countenance; 
for  although  General  Wafhington  has  been  ex- 
tolled for  his  great  moderation  and  cabnnds, 
during  the  very  trying  fituations  in  which  he  has 
fo  often  been  placed,  yet  thofe  who  have  been 
acquainted  with  him  the  longeft  and  moft  in~ 
timateiy  fay,  that  he  is  by  nature  a man  of  a 
fierce  and  irritable  difpofition,  but  that,  like 
Socrates,  his  judgment  and  great  felf-command 
have  always  made  him  appear  a man  of  a dif- 
ferent caft  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  fpeaks 
with  great  diffidence,  and-  fometimes  liefitates  for 
a word  ; but  it  is  always  to  find  one  particularly 
well  adapted  to  his  meaning.  His  language  is 
manly  and  expreffive.  At  levee,  his  aifcouife 
with  ftrangers  turns  principally  upon  the  fubjedt 
of  America;  and  if  they  have  been  through: 
any  remarkable  places,  his  converfation  is  free- 
and  particularly  interefting,  as  he  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  country.  He 
is  much  more  open  and  free  in  Iris  behaviour  at 
levee  than  in  private,  and  in  the  company  of 
ladies  Hill  more  fo  than  when  folely  with  men. 

General  Wafhington  gives  no  public  dinners 
or  other  entertainments,  except  to  thofe  who  are 
in  diplomatic  capacities,  and  to  a few  families 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Wafhington. 
Strangers,  with  whom  he  wiflies  to  have  fome 
converfation  about  agriculture,  or  any  fuch  fub- 
jedt, are  fometimes  invited  to  tea.  This  by  many 
is  attributed  to  his  faving  difpofition;  but  it  is 
more  juft  to  afcribe  it  to  his  prudence  and  fore- 
fight  ; for  as  the  falary  of  the  prefident,  as  I have 
before  obferved,  is  very  fmall,  and  totally  ina- 
dequate by  itfelf  to  fupport  an  expenfive  llyle  of 
life,  were  he  to  give  numerous  and  fplendid  en- 
tertainments the  fame  might  poffibly  be  expedted 
from  fubfequent  p-refidents,  who,  if  their  private 
fortunes  were  not  confiderable,  would  be  unable 
to  live  in  the  fame  llyle,  and  might  be  expofed  to 
many  ill-natured  obfervations,  from  the  re- 
linquilhment  of  what  the  people  had  been  ac- 
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point  to  vifit  the  General  on  this  day.  As  early  as  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  he  was  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  the  audience  lafled 
till  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  fociety  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  clergy, 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  feveral  others,  who  formed  a diflindl  body 
of  citizens,  came  by  themfelves  feparately.  The  foreign  minifters  at- 
tended in  their  richeft  dreffes  and  mod:  fplendid  equipages.  Two  large 
parlours  were  open  for  the  reception  of  the  gentlemen,  the  windows  of 
one  of  which  towards  the  flreet  were  crowded  with  fpeflators  on  the 
outfide.  The  fideboard  was  furnifhed  with  cake  and  wines,  whereof 
the  vifitors  partook.  I never  obferved  fo  much  cheerfulnefs  before  in 
the  countenance  of  General  Waihington  ; but  it  was  impoffible  for  him 
to  remain  infenfible  to  the  attention  and  the  compliments  paid  to  him 
on  this  occafion. 

The  ladies  of  the  city,  equally  attentive,  paid  their  refpefts  to  Mrs. 
Wafhington,  who  received  them  in  the  drawing  room  up  flairs.  After 
having  vifited  the  General,  mofl  of  the  gentlemen  alfo  waited  upon  her. 
A public  ball  and  fupper  terminated  the  rejoicings  of  the  day. 

Not  one  town  of  any  importance  was  there  in  the  whole  union,  where 
fome  meeting  did  not  take  place  in  honour  of  this  day  ; yet  lingular 
as  it  may  appear,  there  are  people  in  the  country,  Americans  too,  fore- 
mofl  in  boaflins:  to  other  nations  of  that  conflitutiori  which  has  been 
raifed  for  them  by  his  valour  and  wifdom,  who  are  either  fo  infenfible  to 
his  merit,  or  fo  totally  devoid  of  every  generous  fentiment,  that  they  can 
refufe  to  join  in  commendations  of  thole  talents  to  which  they  are  fo 
much  indebted  ; indeed  to  fuch  a length  has  this  perverfe  fpirit  been 
carried,  that  I have  myfelf  feen  numbers  of  men,  in  all  other  points  men 
of  refpe&ability,  that  have  peremptorily  refufed  even  to  pay  him  the 
fmall  compliment  of  drinking  to  his  health  after  dinner;  it  is  true  in- 

cuftomed  to  ; it  is  mod  likely  alfo  that  General  able  circumftance,  which  redounds  to  his  eternal 
Waihington  has  been  adluated  by  thefe  motives,  honour,  that  while  prefid'erit  of  the  United  States 
becaufe  in  his  private  capacity  at  Mount  Ver-  he  never  appointed  one  of  his  own  relations  to 
non  every  ftranger  meets  with  a hofpitable  re-  an.y  office  of  trull  or  emolument,  although  lie 
ception  from  him.  has  feveral  that  are  men  of  abilities,  and  well 

General  Wafhington  s felf  moderation  is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  molt  important  llations  in  the 
known  to  the  world  already.  It  is  a remark-  government. 

deed.. 
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deed,  that  they  qualify  their  condud  partly  by  afferting,  that  it  is  only 
as  prefident  of  the  United  States,  and  not  as  General  Wafhinoton,  that 
they  have  a diflike  to  him  ; but  this  is  only  a mean  fubterfuge,  which 
they  are  forced  to  have  recpurfe  to,  led  their  condud  fhould  appear 
too  ftrongly  marked  with  ingratitude.  During  the  war  there  were  many, 
and  not  loyalids  either,  who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  remove 
him  from  that  command  whereby  he  fo  eminently  didinguifhed  himfelf. 
It  is  the  fpirit  of  diffatisfadion  which  forms  a leading  trait  in  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  Americans  as  a people,  which  produces  this  malevolence 
at  prefent,  juft  as  it  did  formerly;  and  if  their  public  affairs  were  regu- 
lated by  a perfon  fent  from  heaven,  I firmly  believe  his  ads,  indead  of 
meeting  with  universal  approbation,  would  by  many  be  Confidered  as 
deceitful  and  flagitious. 
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Singular  Mildnefs  of  the  Winter  of  1795-6. — -Set  out  for  Lancafler.— 

' Turnpike  Road  between  that  Place  and  Philadelphia. — Summary  View  of 
the  State  of  Pennfyhania. — Defcription  of  the  Farms  betwee?i  Lancafler 
and  Philadelphia.- — The  Farmers  live  in  a penurious  Style.- — Greatly  in- 
ferior to  Engl  if  Farmers. — Bad  Taverns  on  this  Road. -—Waggons  and 
Waggoners. — Cufloms  of  the  latter. — Defcription  of  Lancafler.— Lately 
made  the  Seat  ofl  the  State  Government. — Manufactures  carried  on  there . 
— . Rifle  Guns— -Great  Dexterity  with  which  the  Americans  ufle  them.- — 
Anecdote  of  Two  Virginian  Soldiers  belonging  to  a Rifle  Regiment . 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Lancafler,  March. 

T HIS  winter  has  proved  one  of  the  milded  that  has  ever  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  country.  During  the  lad  month  there  were  two 
or  three  flight  falls  of  fnow,  but  in  no  one  indance  did  it  remain  two 
days  on  the  ground.  A finart  frod  fat  in  the  fird  week  of  this  month, 
and  fnow  fell  £0  the  depth  of  fix  or  feven  inches ; but  on  the  third  day 
a a fudden 
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a fudden  thaw  came  on,  and  it  quickly  difappeared  : fmce  then  the 
weather  has  remameo.  uncommonly  mild.  1 he  fea^on  being  fo  vine, 
and  fo  favourable  for  travelling,  I was  unwilling  to  Itay  at.  i niladclphia  ; 
accordingly  I fat  out  for  this  place  on  horfeback,  and  arrived  here  laR 
nio-ht,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  day’s  jdurney.  From  hence  1 intend 
to  proceed  towards  the  fouth,  to  meet  the  approaching  fpring. 

The  road  between  Philadelphia  and  LancaRer  has  lately  undergone 
a thorough  repair,  and  tolls  are  levied  upon  it,  to  keep  it  in  order,  under 
the  direftion  of  a company.  Whenever  thefe  tolls  afford  a profit  of 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  flock  originally  fubfcribed  for  making 
the  road,  the  company  is  bound,  by  an  aft  of  affembly,  to  leffen  them. 
This  is  the  drib  attempt  to  have  a turnpike  road  in  Pennfylvania,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  relifhed  by  the  people  at  large,  particularly  by  the  wag- 
goners, who  go  in  great  numbers  by  this  route  to  Philadelphia  from  the 
back  parts  of  the  Rate. 

The  Rate  of  Pennfylvania  lies  nearly  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram, 
whofe  greateR  length  is  from  eaR  to  weR.  This  parallelogram  is  croffed 
diagonally  from  the  north-eaR  to  the  fouth-weR  by  feveral  different 
ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  about  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth,. 
The  valleys  between  thefe  ridges  contain  a rich  black  foil,  and  in  the 
fouth-weR  and  north-eaR  angles  alfo,  at  the  outfide  of  the  mountains, 
the  foil  is  very  good.  The  northern  parts  of  this  Rate  are  but  very 
thinly  inhabited  as  yet,  but  towards  the  fouth,  the  whole  way  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  Pittfburg,  it  is  well  fettled.  The  moR  populous  part  of  it 
is  the  fouth-eaR  corner,  which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  river 
Delaware;  through  this  part  the  turnpike  road  paffes  which  leads  to 
LancaRer.  The  country  on  each  fide  of  the  road  is  pleafmgly  diver— 
fified  with  bill  and  dale.  Cultivation  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  low 
lands,  which  are  the  richeR ; the  hills  are  all  left  covered  with  wood,, 
and  afford  a plealing  variety  to  the  eye.  The  further  you  go  from  Phi- 
ladelphia the  more  fertile  is  the -country,  and  the  more  pi&urefque  at  the 
fame  time. 

On  the  whole  road  from  Philadelphia  to  LancaRer  there  are  not  any 
two  dwellings  Randing  together,  excepting  at  a fmall  place  called  Down- 

ings 
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ing’s  Town,  which  lies  about  midway;  numbers  of  farm  houfes,  how- 
ever, are  fcattered  over  the  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Thefe 
houfes  are  mo  illy  built  of  ftone,  and  are  about  as  good  as  thofe 
ufualiy  met  with  on  an  arable  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  a well  cultivated 
part  of  England.  The  farms  attached  to  thefe  houfes  contain  about  two 
hundred  acres  each,  and  are,  with  a few  exceptions  only,  the  property 
of  the  perfons  who  cultivate  them.  In  the  cultivated  parts  of  Penn- 
iylvania  the  farms  rarely  exceed  three  hundred  acres;  towards  the  north, 
however,  where  the  fettlements  are  but  few,  large  tradfs  of  land  are 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who  are  fpeculators  and  land  jobbers. 
Adjoining  to  the  houfes  there  is  generally  a peach  or  ai  apple  orchard. 
With  the  fruit  they  make  cyder  and  brandy  ; the  people  have  a method 
alfo  of  drying  the  peaches  and  apples,  after  having  fiiced  them,  in  the 
fun,  and  thus  cured  they  laft  all  the  year  round.  They  are  ufed  for 
pies  and  puddings,  but  they  have  a very  acrid  tafte,  and  fcarcely  any  of 
the  original  flavour  of  the  fruit.  The  peaches  in  their  beft  ftate  are  bu 
indifferent,  being  fmall  and  dry ; I never  eat  any  that  were  good,  except  - 
ing fuch  as  were  railed  with  care  in  gardens.  It  is  faid  that  the  climate 
is  fo  much  altered  that  they  will  not  grow  now  as  they  formerly  did. 
In  April  and  May  nightly  frofls  are  very  common,  which  were  totally 
unknown  formerly,  and  frequently  the  peaches  are  entirely  blighted. 
Gardens  are  very  rare  in  the  country  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  for  the  far- 
mers think  the  labour  which  they  require  does  not  afford  fufficient 
profit ; in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  however,  they  are  common, 
and  the  culinary  vegetables  raifed  in  them  are  equal  to  any  of  their  re- 
fpediive  kinds  in  the  world,  potatoes  excepted,  which  generally  have  an 
earthy  unpleafant  tafte. 

Though  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  is  better 
cultivated  than  any  other  part  of  America,  yet  the  ftyle  of  farming  is  on 
the  whole  very  flovenly.  I venture,  indeed,  to  afiert,  that  the  farmers 
do  not  raife  more  on  their  two  hundred  acres  than  a fkilful  farmer  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  or  Effex,  or  in  any  well  cultivated  part  of  England, 
would  do  on  fifty  acres  of  good  land  there.  The  farmer  alfo,  who  rents 
fifty  acres  of  arable  land  in  England,  lives  far  more  comfortably  in  every 
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refpedt  than  the  farmer  in  Pennfylvania,  or  in  any  other  of  the  middle 
Rates,  who  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  his  houfe  will  be  found 
better  furnifhed,  and  his  table  more  plentifully  covered.  That  the  far- 
mers do  not  live  better  in  America,  I hardly  know  whether  to  afcribe 
to  their  love  of  making  money,  or  to  their  real  indifference  about  better 
fare ; perhaps  it  may  be  owing,  in  fome  meafure,  to  both  > certain  it  is, 
however,  that  their  mode  of  living  is  moft  wretched. 

The  taverns  throughout  this  part  of  the  country  are  kept  by  farmers, 
and  they  are  all  very  indifferent.  If  the  traveller  can  procure  a few 

eggs  with  a little  bacon  he  ought  to  reft  fatisfied ; it  is  twenty  to  one 

that  a bit  of  frefh  meat  is  to  be  had,  or  any  faked  meat  except  pork. 
Vegetables  feem  alfo  to  be  very  fcarce,  and  when  you  do  get  any,  they 
generally  confift  of  turnips,  or  turnip  tops  boiled  by  way  of  greens.  The 
bread  is  heavy  and  four,  though  they  have  as  fine  flour  as  any  in  the 

world  this  is  owing  to  their  method  of  making  of  it ; they  raife  it 

with  what  they  call  Jots ; hops  and  water  boiled  together.  No  depen- 
dance  is  to  be  placed  upon  getting  a man  at  thefe  taverns  to  rub  down 
your  horfe,  or  even  to  give  him  his  food,  frequently  therefore  you  will 
have  to  do  every  thing  of  the  kind  for  yourfelf  if  you  do  not  travel  with 
a fervant } and  indeed,  even  where  men  are  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  attend- 
ing to  travellers,  which  at  fome  of  the  taverns  is  the  cafe,  they  are  fo 
fullen  and  difobliging  that  you  feel  inclined  to  do  every  thing  with  your 
own  hands  rather  than  be  indebted  to  them  for  their  affiftance  : they 
always  appear  doubtful  whether  they  lhould  do  any  thing  for  you  or  not, 
and  to  be  reafoning  within  themfelves,  whether  it  is  not  too  great  a de- 
parture from  the  rules  of  equality  to  take  the  horfe  of  another  man, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  a pleafing  fight  to  fee  a gentleman  ftrip 
off  his  coat,  and  go  to  work  for  himfelf  nor  will  money  make  them 
alter  their  conduct ; civility,  as  I before  faid,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  at  any 
expence  in  America  •,  neverthelefs  the  people  will  pocket  your  money 
with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  though  without  thanking  you  for  it.  Of  all 
beings  on  the  earth,  Americans  are  the  moft  interefted  and  covetous. 

It  is  fcarcely  poftible  to  go  one  mile  on  this  road  without  meeting 
numbers  of  waggons  pafling  and  repafiing  between  the  back  parts  of 
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the  Rate  and  Philadelphia.  Thefe  waggons  are  commonly  drawn  by 
four  or  five  horfes,  four  of  which  are  yoked  in  pairs.  The  waggons  are 
heavy,  the  horfes  fmall,  and  the  driver  unmerciful ; the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  in  every  team,  nearly,  there  is  a horfe  either  lame  or  blind. 
The  Pennfylvanians  are  notorious  for  the  bad  care  which  they  take  of 
their  horfes.  Excepting  the  night  be  tempeftuous,  the  waggoners  never 
put  their  horfes  under  fhelter,  and  then  it  is  only  under  a filed  • each 
tavern  is  ufually  provided  with  a large  one  for  the  purpofe.  Market  or 
High-fireet,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Rreet  by  which  thefe  people  come  into- 
the  town,  is  always  crowded  with  waggons  and  horfes,  that  are  left 
Handing  there  all  night.  This  is  to  fave  money;  the  expence  of  put- 
ting them  into  a liable  would  be  too  great,  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  people. 
Food  for  the  horfes  is  always  carried  in  the  waggon,  and  the  moment 
they  flop  they  are  unyoked,  and  fed  whilR  they  are  warm.  By  this, 
treatment  half  tbeqaoor  animals  are  foundered.  The  horfes  are  fed  out 
of  a large  trough  carried  for  the  purpofe,  and  fixed  on  the  pole  of  the 
waggon  by  means  of  iron  pins. 

LancaRer  is  the  large!!  inland  town  in  North  America,  and  contains 
about  nine  hundred  houfes,  built  chiefly  of  brick  and  Rone,  together 
with  fix  churches,  a court  houfe,  and  gaol.  Of  the  churches,  there  is 
one  refpeftively  for  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvinifls,  Moravians, 
Engiifh  Epifcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  flreets  are  laid  out 
regularly,  and  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles. 

An  ad!  of  afiembly  has  been  palled,  for  making  this  town  the  feat  of 
the  Hate  government  inilead  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  afiembly  was  to 
meet  in  the  year  1797-  This  circumfiance  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
improvement  of  the  town.  The  Philadelphians,  inimical  to  the  meafure, 
talked  of  it  much  in  the  fame  Ryle  that  they  do  now  of  the  removal  of 
the  feat  of  the  federal  government,  faying,  that  it  muft  be  again  changed 
to  Philadelphia ; but  the  necelfity  of  having  the  feat  of  the  legillature 
as  central  as  poffible  in  each  Rate  is  obvious,  and  if  a change  does  take 
place  again,  it  is  mofi  likely  that  it  will  only  be  to  remove  the  feat  Rill 
farther  from  Philadelphia,  On  the  fame  principle,  the  afiembly  of  Vir- 
ginia 
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gink  meets  now  at  Richmond  in  Read  of  Williamiburgh,  and  that  of  New 
York  Rate  at  Albany  inflead  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Several  different  kinds  of  articles  are  manufactured  at  LancaRer  by 
German  mechanics,  individually,  principally  for  the  people  of  the  town 
and  the  neighbourhood.  Rifled  barrel  guns  however  are  to  be  excepted, 
which,  although  not  as  handfome  as  thofe  imported  from  Eng- 
land, are  more  eReemed  by  the  hunters,  and  are  fent  to  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  rifled  barrel  guns,  commonly  11  fed  in  America,  are  nearly  of  the 
length  of  a mufket,  and  carry  leaden  balls  from  the  flze  of  thirty  to  fixty 
in  the  pound.  Some  hunters  prefer  thofe  of  a fmall  bore,  becaufe  they 
require  but  little  ammunition ; others  prefer  Rich  as  have  a wide  bore, 
becaufe  the  wound  which  they  inflidi'  is  more  certainly  attended  with 
death;  the  wound,  however,  made  by  a ball  difcharged  from  one  of 
thefe  guns  is  always  very  dangerous.  The  infide  of  the  barrel  is  fluted, 
and  the  grooves  run  in  a fpiral  direction  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to 
the  other,  confequently  when  the  ball  comes  out  it  has  a whirling  mo- 
tion round  its  own  axis,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  moves  forward,  and 
when  it  enters  into  the  body  of  an  animal,  it  tears  up  the  fiefli  in  a dread- 
ful manner.  The  beR  of  powder  is  chofen  for  a rifled  barrel  gun,  and 
after  a proper  portion  of  it  is  put  down  the  barrel,  the  ball  is  inclofed  in 
a fmall  bit  of  linen  rag,  well  greafed  at  the  outfide,  and  then  forced 
down  with  a thick  ramrod.  The  greafe  and  the  bits  of  rag,  which  are 
called  patches,  are  carried  in  a little  box  at  the  but-end  of  the  gun. 
The  beR  rifles  are  furnifhed  with  two  triggers,  one  of  which  being  fine 
pulled  fets  the  other,  that  is,  alters  the  fpring,  fo  that  it  will  yield  even 
to  the  flight  touch  of  a feather.  They  are  alfo  furnifhed  with  double 
fights  along  the  barrel,  as  fine  as  thofe  of  a furveying  infirument.  An 
experienced  markfman,  with  one  of  thefe  guns,  will  hit  an  objedl  not 
larger  than  a crown  piece,  to  a certainty,  at  the  difiance  of  one  hundred 
yards.  Two  men  belonging  to  the  Virginia  rifle  regiment,  a large  di- 
vifion  of  which  was  quartered  in  this  town  during  the  war,  had  fuch  a 
dependance  on  each  other’s  dexterity,  that  the  one  would  hold  a piece 
of  board,  not  more  than  nine  inches  fquare,  between  his  knees,  whilft 
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the  other  Riot  at  it  with  a ball  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  paces. 
This  they  ufed  to  do  alternately,  for  the  amufement  of  the  town’s  people, 
as  often  as  they  were  called  upon.  Numbers  of  people  in  LancaAer  can 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  faff.  Were  I,  however,  to  tell  you  all  the 
Rories  I have  heard  of  the  performances  of  riflemen,  you  would  think 
the  people  were  mofc  abominably  addiffed  to  lying.  A rifle  gun  will 
not  carry  Riot,  nor  will  it  carry  a ball  much  farther  than  one  hundred 
yards  with  certainty. 


LETTER  IX. 

Number  of  Germans  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafter „ — How 
brought  over . — While  Slave  Yrade. — Cruelty  frequently  prabhfed  in  the 
carrying  it  on, — Character  of  the  German  Settlers  contrafted  with  that 
of  the  Americans, — Pajfage  of  the  Sufquehannah  between  York  and  Lan - 
cafer. —-Great  Beauty  of  the  Profpecls  along  the  River.— Defer  ip  t ion  of 
York.— Courts  of  Jufice  there . — Of  the  Pennfylvanian  Syftem  of  Judi- 
cature. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  York,  March. 

T Arrived  at  this  place,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  diRant  from  Lan- 
cafler,  yeAerday.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Lancafler  and  of  the  adjoining  country,  conflA  principally  of  Dutch  and 
German  emigrants,  and  their  defeendants.  Great  numbers  of  thefe 
people  emigrate  to  America  every  year,  and  the  importation  of  them 
forms  a very  connderable  branch  of  commerce.  They  are  for  the  moR 
part  brought  from  the  Hanfe  Towns  and  from  Rotterdam.  The  veffels 
fail  thither  from  America,  laden  with  different  kinds  of  produce,  and 
the  maflers  of  them,  on  arriving  there,  entice  on  board  as  many  of  thefe 
people  as  they  can  perfuade  to  leave  their  native  country,  without  de- 
manding any  money  for  their  paffage.  When  the  veffel  arrives  in 
America,  an  advertifement  is  put  into  the  paper,  mentioning  the  different 
§ - kinds 
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kinds  of  men  on  board,  whether  fmiths,  tailors,  carpenters,  labourers, 
or  the  like,  and  the  people  that  are  in  want  of  fuch  men  flock  down  to 
the  veflel  ; thefe  poor  Germans  are  then  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder,  and 
the  captain  of  the  veflel,  or  the  fhip  holder,  puts  the  money  into  his 

• 

There  have  been  many  very  fhocking  inftances  of  cruelty  in  the  car- 
rying on  of  this  trade,  vulgarly  called  “ The  white  Have  trade.”  I fhali 
tell  you  but  of  one.  While  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  year  1793?  at  which  time  few  veflels  would  venture  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  city  than  Fort  Mifflin,  four  miles  below  it,  a captain  in  the 
trade  arrived  in  the  river,  and  hearing  that  fuch  was  the  fatal  nature  of 
the  infe&ion,  that  a fufficient  number  of  nurfes  could  not  be  procured 
to  attend  the  fick  for  any  fum  whatever,  he  conceived  the  philanthropic 
idea  of  fupplying  this  deficiency  from  among!!  his  paflengers  j accord- 
ingly he  boldly  failed  up  to  the  city,  and  advertifed  his  cargo  for  fale  : 
« A few  healthy  fervants,  generally  between  feventeen  and  eighteen 
**  years  of  age,  are  juft  arrived  in  the  brig  — - — — , their  times  will  be 
difpofed  of  by  applying  on  board.”  The  cargo,  as  you  may  fuppofe, 
did  not  remain  long  unfold.  This  anecdote  was  communicated  to  me 
by  a gentleman  who  has  the  original  advertifement  in  his  pofleffion. 

When  I tell  you  that  people  are  fold  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  to  be 
underftood  that  they  are  fold  for  ever,  but  only  for  a certain  number 
of  years } for  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years,  according  to  their  refpedtive 
merits.  A good  mechanic,  that  underftands  a particular  kind  of  trade, 
for  which  men  are  much  wanted  in  America,  has  to  ferve  a fhorter  time 
than  a mere  labourer,  as  more  money  will  be  given  for  his  time,  and 
the  expence  of  his  pafi'age  does  not  exceed  that  of  any  other  man. 
During  their  fervitude,  thefe  people  are  liable  to  be  refold  at  the  caprice 
of  their  mailers ; they  are  as  much  under  dominion  as  negro  flaves,  and 
if  they  attempt  to  run  away,  they  may  be  imprifoned  like  felons.  The 
laws  refpedting  “ redemptioners,”  fo  are  the  men  called  that  are  brought 

* Thoufands  of  people  were  brought  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  fame  way  before  the  war 
with  France. 
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over  m this  manner,  were  grounded  on  thofe  formed  for  the  Englifh 
convicls  before  the  revolution,  and  they  are  very  fevere.  The  Germans 
are  a.  quiet,  fober,  and  indtiftrious  fet  of  people,  and  are  moll  valuable 
citizens.  They  generally  fettle  a good  many  together Jn  one  place,  and, 
as  may  be  fuppofed,  in  confequence  keep  up  many  of  the  cuftoms  of 
their -uktive-  country  as  well  as  their  own: language.  In  Lancafter  and  the 
neighbourhood  German  is  the  prevailing  language,  and  numbers  of  peo- 
ple living  there  are  ignorant  of  any  other.  The  Germans  are  fome 
of  the  bell  farmers:  in  the  United  States,  and  they  feldom  are  to  be  found 
but  -where  the  land  is  particularly  good ; wherever  they  fettle  they  build 
churches,  and  are  wonderfully  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion.  In 
thefe  and  many  other  refpedls  the- Germans  and  their  defeendants  differ 
widely  from  the  Americans,  that  is,  from  the  defeendants  of  the  Englifh, 
Scotch,  Irith,  and  other  nations,  who,  from  having  lived  in  the  country 
for  many  generations,  and  from  having  mingled  together,  now  form  one 
people,  whole  manners  and  habits  are  very  much  the  fame. 

The  Germans  are  a plodding  race  of  men,  wholly  intent  upon  their 
own  bufinefs,  and  indifferent  about'  that  of  others  : a ftranger  is  never 
molefted  as  he  paffes  through  their  fettlements  with  inquifitive  and  idle 
queftions.  On  arriving  amongft  the  Americans  *,  however,  a ftranger 
muff  tell  where  he  came  from,  where  he  is  going,  what  ills  name  is, 
what  his  buiinefs  is,  and  until  he  gratifies  their  curiofity  on  thefe  points, 
and  many  others  of  equal  importance,  he  is  never  fuffered  to  remain 
quiet  for  a moment.  In  a tavern  he  muff  fatisfy  every  frefh  fet  that 
comes  in,  in  the  fame  manner,  or  involve  himfelf  in  a quarrel,  efpecially 
if  it  is  found  out  that  he  is  not  a native,  which  it  does  not  require  much 
fagacity  to.  difeover.  . • 

The  Germans  give  themielves  but  little  trouble  about  politics  j they 
eledi  their  reprefentatives  to  ferve  in  congrefs  and  the  ftate  affemblies, 
and  fatisfied  that  ddferving  men  have  been  chofen  by  the  people  at  large, 
they  trull  that  thefe  men  do  what  is  heft  for  the  public  good,  and  therefore 

* If*  fpeaking  of  the  Americans  here,  and  in  the  following  lines,  it  is  thofe  of  the  lower  and 
middling  claffes  of  the  people  which  I allude  to,  fuch  as  are  met  with  in  the  country  parts  of 
jPsgnfylvania, 
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abide  patiently  by  their  decisions ; they  revere  the  confutation,  eon- 
fcious  that  they  live  happily  under  it,  and  exprefs  no  wifhes  to  have  it 
altered.  The  Americans,  however,  are  for  evet  cavilling  a£  fome  of  the 
public  meafures ; fome  thing  or  other  is  always  wrong,  and  they  never 
appear  perfectly  fatished.  If  any  great  meafure  is  before  congrefs  for 
dhc u ffion ,.  feemingly  diftfuftful  of  the'  abilities  or  the  integrity  of  the  men 
they  halve  defied,  they  meet  together  in  their  towns  or  di  ft  rids,  canvafs. 
the  matter  themfelves,  and  then  fend  forward  mftrufiions  to  their  re- 
prefehtativ.es  how  to  ad.  They  never  conjider  that  any  important  qnef- 
'tion  is  more  likely  to  meet  with  a fair  difcuffion  in  an  a {Terribly  where 
able  men  are  collected  together  from  all  parts  of  the  Rates  than  in  an 
obfcure  corner,  where  a few  individuals  are  affembled,  who  lave  no 
opportunity  of  getting  general  information  on  the  fubjed.  Party  fpirit 
is  for  ever  creating  diflentions  amongft  them,  and  one  man  is  continually 
endeavouring  to  obtrude  his  political  creed  upon  another.  If  it  is  found  out 
that  a ftranger  is  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  they  immediately  begin  to 
boa  ft  of  their  own  confutation  and  freedom,  and  give  him  to  underhand, 
that  they  think  every  Englifhman  a have,  becaufe  he  fubmits  to  be  called, 
a fubjed.  Their  opinions  are  for  the  moft  part  crude  and  dogmatical, 
and  principally  borrowed  from  newfpapers,  which  are  wretchedly  com- 
piled from  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  having  read  a few  of  which,  they 
think  themfelves  arrived  at  the  fummi.t  of  intellectual  excellence,,  and 
qualified  for  making  the  deepeft  political  refearches. 

The  Germans,  as  I have  faid,  are  fond  of  fettling  near  each  other: 
when  the  young  men  of  a family  are  grown  up,  they  generally  endeavour 
to  get  a piece  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  relations,  and  by  their 
induftry  foon  make  it  valuable  3 the  American,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a 
roving  difpofition,  and  wholly  regardlefs  of  the  ties  of  confanguinity ; 
he  takes  his  wife  with  him,  goes  to  a diftanf  part  of  the  country,  and 
buries  himfelf  in  the  woods,  hundreds  of  miles  diftant  from  the  reft  of  his 
family,  never  perhaps  to  fee  them  again.  In  the  back  parts  of  the  coun- 
try you  always  meet  numbers  of  men  prowling  about  to  try  and  buy 
cheap  land  ; having  found  what  they  like,  they  immediately  remove  -a 
nor  having  once  removed,  are  thefe  people  fatished  y reftlefs  and  difcon- 
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tented  with  what  they  poffefs,  they  are  for  ever  changing.  It  is  fcarcely 
podible  in  any  part  of  the  continent  to  find  a man,  amongft  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  daffies  of  Americans,  who  has  not  changed  his  farm  and 
his  refidence  many  different  times.  Thus  it  is,  that  though  there  are 
not  more  than  four  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States,  yet  they  are 
fcattered  from  the  confines  of  Canada  to  the  fartheft  extremity  of 
Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Mifiifiippi.  Thou- 
fands  of  acres  of  wafie  land  are  annually  taken  up  in  unhealthy  and  un- 
fruitful parts  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  that  the  befit  fettled  and 
healthy  parts  of  the  middle  hates  would  maintain  five  times  the  number 
of  inhabitants  that  they  do  at  prefent.  The  American,  however,  does 
not  change  about  from  place  to  place  in  this  manner  merely  to  gratify 
a wandering  difpofition;  in  every  change  he  hopes  to  make  money.  By 
the  defire  of  making  money,  both  the  Germans  and  Americans  of  every 
clafs  and  defcription  are  actuated  in  all  their  movements ; felf-intered 
is  always  uppermod  in  their  thoughts  ; it  is  the  idol  which  they  worfhip, 
and  at  its  (brine  thoufands  and  thoufands  would  be  found,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  ready  to  make  a facrifice  of  every  noble  and  generous  fenti- 
ment  that  can  adorn  the  human  mind. 

In  coming  to  this  place  from  Lancader  I eroded  the  Sufque- 
hannah  River,  which  runs  nearly  midway  between  the  two  towns, 
at  the  fmall  village  off  Columbia,  as  better  boats  are  kept  there  than  at 
either  of  the  ferries  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  river.  The  Sufque- 
hannah  is  here  fomewhat  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  and  for 
a confiderable  difiance,  both  above  and  below  the  ferry,  it  abounds  with 
Elands  and  large  rocks,  over  which  laft  the  water  runs  with  prodigious 
velocity  : the  roaring  noife  that  it  makes  is  heard  a great  way  off. 

The  banks  rife  very  boldly  on  each  fide,  and  are  thickly  wooded  ; the 
illands  alfo  are  covered  with  fmall  trees,  which,  interfperfed  with  the 
rocks,  produce  a very  fine  effed:.  The  feenery  in  every  point  of  view 
is  wild  and  romantic.  In  eroding  the  river  it  is  neceffary  to  row  up 
againft  the  dream  under  the  fhore,  and  then  to  ftrike  over  to  the  oppo- 
fite  dde,  under  the  fhelter  of  fome  of  the  larged  idands.  As  thefe 
rapids  continue  for  many  miles,  they  totally  impede  the  navigation,  ex- 
cepting 
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•cep  ting  when  there  are  floods  in  the  river,  at  which  time  large  rafts 
may  be  conducted  down  the  llream,  carrying  fevers!  hundred  barrels  of 
flour.  It  is  faid  that  the  river  could  be  rendered  navigable  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  the  expenfe  of  fuch  an  undertaking  would  be  enormous, 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  indeed  that  it  will  ever  be  attempted,  as 
the  Pennfylvanians  are  already  engaged  in  cutting  a canal  below 
Harrifburgh,  which  will  conned;  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
with  the  Schuylkill,  and  alfo  another  canal  from  the  Schuylkill 
to  the  Delaware,  by  means  of  which  a vent  will  be  opened  lor  the 
produce  of  the  country  bordering  upon  the  Sufquehannah  at  Philadel- 
phia. Thefe  canals  would  have  been  finifhed  by  this  time  if  the  fub- 
fcribers  had  all  paid  their  refpedive  fliares,  but  at  prefent  they  are  alinoft 
at  a hand  for  want  of  money. 

The  quantity  of  wild  fowl  that  is  feen  on  every  part  of  the  Sufque- 
hannah is  immenfe.  Throughout  America  the  wild  fowl  is  excellent  and 
plentiful ; but  there  is  one  duck  in  particular  found  on  this  river,  and 
alfo  on  Patowmac  and  James  rivers,  which  furpafles  all  others : it  is 
called  the  white  or  canvafs-back  duck,  from  the  feathers  between  the 
wings  being  fomewhat  of  the  colour  of  canvafs.  This  duck  is  held  in 
fuch  eftimation  in  America,  that  it  is  lent  frequently  as  a prefent  for 
hundreds  of  miles — indeed  it  would  be  a dainty  morfel  for  the  greatelb 
epicure  in  any  country. 

York  contains  about  five  hundred  houfes  and  fix  churches,  and  is 
much  fuch  another  town  as  Lancaflcer.  It  is  inhabited  by  Germans,  by 
whom  the  fame  manufactures  are  carried  on  as  at  Lancafter. 

i 

The  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  thofe  of  general  quarter  feflions, 
were  holding  when  I reached  this  place  I found  it  difficult,  therefore, 
at  firlt,  to  procure  accommodation,  but  at  laft  I got  admiffion  in  a houfe 
principally  taken  up  by  lawyers.  To  behold  the  firange  alfemblage  of 
perfons  that  was  brought  together  this  morning  in  the  one  poor  apart- 
ment which  was  allotted  to  all  the  lodgers  was  really  a fubjeCt  of  di- 
verfion.  Here  one  lawyer  had  his  clients  in  a corner  of  the  room  there 
•another  had  his ; a third  was  lhavingj  a fourth  powdering  his  own 
hair ; a fifth  noting  his  brief  $ and  the  table  Handing  in  the  middle  of 
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the  room,  between  a dsKiiorous  fet  of  old  men  on  one  fide,  and  three 
or  four  women  in  tears  on  the  other,  I and  the  reft  of  the  company* 
who  were  not  lawyers,  were  left  to  eat  our  breakfaft. 

On  entering  into  the  courts  a ftranger  is  apt  to  fmile  at  the  grotefque 
appearance  of  the  judges  who  prefide  in  them,  and  at  their  manners  on 
the  bench ; but  this  fmile  muft  be  fuppreffed  when  it  is  recolledled,  that 
there  is  no  country,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  where  juftice  is  more  impar- 
tially adminifered,  or  more  eafly  obtained  by  thofe  who  have  been  in- 
jured. The  judges  in  the  country  parts  of  Pennfylvania  are  no  more, 
than  plain  farmers,  who  from  their  infancy  have  been  accuftomed  to 
little  elfe  than  following  the  plough.  The  laws  exprefsly  declare  that 
there  muft  be,  at  leaft,  three  judges  ref  dent  in  every  county;  now  as 
the  falary  allowed  is  but  a mere  trifle,  no  lawyer  would  accept  of  the 
office,  which  of  courfe  muft  be  filed  from  amongft  the  inhabitants  %. 
who  are  all  in  a happy  ftate  of  mediocrity,  and  on  a perfect  equality 
with  each  other.  The  diftridt  judge,  however,  who  prefid&s  in  the  dif- 
tridt  or  circuit,  has  a larger  falary,  and  is  a man  of  a different  caft. 
The  diftridt  or  circuit  confifts  of  at  leaft  three,  but  not  more  than  fix 
counties.  The  county  judges,  which  I have  mentioned,  are  “judges 
“ of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  by  virtue  of  their  offices  alfb 
“ juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol  delivery,  for  the  trial 
“ of  capital  and  other  offenders  therein.”  Any  two  judges  compofe 
the  court  of  quarter  lefiions.  Under  certain  regulations,  eftablifhed  by 
law,  the  accufed  party  has  the  power  of  removing  the  proceedings  into 
the  fupreme  court,  which  has  jurifdidlion  over  every  part  of  the  ftatei 
This  ihort  account  of  the  courts  relates  only  to  Pennfylvania  : every 
ftate  in  the  union  has  a feparate  code  of  laws  for  itfelf,  and  a diftindc 
judicature. 

* This  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  Philadelphia,  where  we  find  prattifing  phyficians  and  furgeons  fitting  on. 
the  bench  as  judges  in  a court  of  juftice.. 
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Of  the  Country  near  York. — Of  the  Soil  of  the  Country  on  each  Side  of  the 
Blue  Mountains. — Frederic- town.— Change  in  the  Inhabitants  and  in 
the  Country  as  you  proceed  towards  the  Sea. — Numbers  of  Slaves.— 
Yobacco  chiefly  cultivated. — Inquiftivenefs  of  the  People  at  the  Y aver  ns. — 
Obfervations  thereon.— Defer ip t ion  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Patowmac 
River. — George  Yown. — Of  the  Country  between  that  Place  and  Hoe's 
Ferry. — Poifonous  Vines. — Port  Yobacco. — Wretched  Appearance  of  the 
Country  bordering  upon  the  Ferry. — Slaves  neglected.— Pafl'age  of  the 
Patowmac  very  dangerous. — Frejh  Water  Oyfters. — Landed  on  a de- 
ferted  Part  of  the  Virginian  Shore. — Great  Hofpitality  of  the  Virginians. 

Stratford,  March. 

JN  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafter,  the  foil  confifts  of  a rich, 
brown,  loamy  earth;  and  if  you  proceed  in  a fouth  wefterly  courfe, 
parallel  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  you  meet  with  the  fame  kind  of  foil  as 
far  as  Frederic  in  Maryland.  Here  it  changes  gradually  to  a deep  red- 
difh  colour,  and  continues  much  the  fame  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
mountains,  all  the  way  down  to  North  Carolina.  On  eroding  over  the 
mountains,  however,  directly  from  Frederic,  the  fame  fertile  brown  foil, 
which  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafter,  is  again 
met  with,  and  it  is  found  throughout  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  as  far 
down  as  the  Carolinas,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountains. 

Between  York  and  Frederic  in  Maryland  there  are  two  or  three  final! 
towns ; viz.  Hanover,  Peterfburgh,  and  Woodfburg,  but  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  mention  in  any  of  them.  Frederic  contains  about  feven  hun- 
dred houfes  and  five  churches,  two  of  which  are  for  German  Lutherans, 
one  for  Prefbyterians,  one  for  Calvinifts,  and  one  for  Baptifts.  It  is  a 
fiourifhing  town,  and  carries  on  a brifk.  inland  trade.  The  arfenal  of  the 
ftate  of  Maryland  is  placed  here,  the  fituation  being  fecure  and  cen- 
tral. 
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From  Frederic  I proceeded  in  a foutherly  conrfe  through  Montgomery 
county  in  Maryland.  In  this  direction  the  foil  changes  to  a yellowilh 
- 4&rt  of  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  and  continues  much  the  fame  until  you 
come  to  the  federal  city,  beyond  which,  as  I have  before  mentioned,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  fandy  as  you  approach  the  fea  coafl.  The 
change  in  the  face  of  the  country  after  leaving  Frederic  is  gradual,  but 
at  the  end  of  a day’s  journey  a finking  difference  is  perceptible.  Inflead 
of  well  cultivated  fields,  green  with  wheat,  luch  as  are  met  with  along 
that  rich  track  which  runs  contiguous  to  the  mountains,  large  pieces  of 
land,  which  have  been  worn  out  with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  are  here 
feen  lying  walle,  with  fcarcely  an  herb  to  cover  them.  In  Read  of  the 
furrows  of  the  plough,  the  marks  of  the  hoe  appear  on  the  ground ; the 
fields  are  overfpread  with  little  hillocks  for  the  reception  of  tobacco 
plants,  and  the  eye  is  affailed  in  every  direction  with  tire  unpleafant  fight 
of  gangs  of  male  and  female  flaves  toiling  under  the  harfh  commands  of 
the  overfeer.  The  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  is  alfo- 
great.  Inflead  of  being  amongfl  the  phlegmatic  Germans,  a traveller 
finds  himfelf  again  in  the  midfl  of  an  inquifitive  and  prying  fet  of  Ame- 
ricans, to  gratify  whofe  curiofify  it  is  always  neceffary  to  devote  a cer- 
tain portion  of  time  after  alighting  at  a tavern. 

A traveller  on  arriving  in  America  may  poffibly  imagine,  that  it  is  the 
defire  of  obtaining  ufeful  information  which  leads  the  people,  where- 
ever  he  flops,  to  accofl  him ; and  that  the  particular  enquiries  refpedting 
the  object  of  his  purfuits,  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  that  of  his  defti- 
nation,  &c.  are  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  queflions  of  a more-  general 
nature,  and  for  converfation  that  may  be  attended  with  fame  amufement 
to  him ; he  therefore  readily  anfwers  them,  hoping  in  return  to  gain 
information  about  the  country  through  which  he  pafles ; but  when  it 
is  found  that  thefe  queflions  are  afked  merely  through  an  idle  and  im- 
pertinent curiofity,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who  afk 
them  are  ignorant,  boorifh  fellows ; when  it  is  found  that  thofe  who 
can  keep  up  feme  little  converfation  immediately  begin  to  talk  upon 
politics,  and  to  abufe  every  country  excepting  their  own  j when,  laflly, 
it  is  found  that  the  people  fcarcely  ever  give  fatisfadlory  anfwers  at  fir  ft 
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to  the  enquiries  which  are  made  by  a ftranger  refpeding  their  country, 
but  always  hefitate,  as  if  fufpicious  that  he  was  aiking  thefe  queftions  to 
procure  fome  local  information,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  overreach 
them  in  a bargain,  or  to  make  fome  fpeculation  in  land  to  their  injury ; 
the  traveller  then  lofts  all  patience  at  this  difagreeable  and  prying  difpo- 
fition,  and  feels  difpofed  to  turn  from  them  with  difguft ; frill,  however, 
if  he  wifhes  to  go  through  the  country  peaceably,  and  without  quarrel- 
ling at  every  place  where  he  flops,  it  is  abfolutely  lieceffary  to  anfwer 
fome  few  of  their  queftions. 

Having  followed  the  high  way  as  far  as  Montgomery  court -houfe, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Frederic,  I turned  off  along  a bye  road 
running  through  the  woods,  in  order  to  fee  the  great  falls  of  Patowmac 
River.  The  view  of  them  from  the  Maryland  fhore  is  very  plealing,  but 
not  fo  much  fo  as  that  f rom  the  oppofite  fide.  Having  reached  the  ri- 
ver therefore  clofe  to  the  falls,  1 rode  along  through  the  woods,  with 
which  its  banks  are  covered,  for  fome  diftance  higher  up,  to  a place 
where  there  was  a ferry,  and  where  I croffed  into  Virginia.  From  the 
place  where  I landed  to  the  falls,  which  is  a diftance  of  about  three  miles, 
there,  is  a wild  romantic  path  running  along  the_  margin  of  the  river, 
and  winding  at  the  fame' time  round  the  bafe  of  a high  hill  covered 
with  lofty  trees  and  rocks.  Near  to  the  fhore,  almoft  the  whole  way, 
there  are  clufters  of  fmall  Hands  covered  with  trees,  which  ftiddenly  op- 
poling  the  rapid  courfe  of  the  ftream,  form  very  dangerous  eddies,  in 
which  boats  are  frequently  loft  when  navigated  by  men  who  are  not  ac- 
tive and  careful.  On  the  fhore  prodigious  heaps  of  white  fand  are  walk- 
ed up  by  the  waves,  and  in  many  places  the  path  is  rendered  almoft  im- 
paffable  by  piles  of  large  trees,  which  have  been  brought  down  from  the 
upper  country  by  floods,  and  drifted  together. 

The  river,  at  the  ferry  which  I mentioned,  is  about  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  wide,  and  it  continues  much  the  fame  breadth  as  far  as  the  falls, 
where  it  is  confiderably  contracted  and  confined  in  its  channel  by  im- 
menfe  rocks  on  either  fide.  There  alfo  its  courfe  is  very  iuddeoly  al- 
tered, fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  below  the  falls  for  a fhort  diftance  it  runs 
in  an  oppofite  direction  from  what  it  did  above,  but  foon  after  it  re- 
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fume's  its  former  caurfe.  The  water  does  not  defcend  perpendicularly, 
excepting  in  one  part  clofe  to  the  Virginian  fhore,  where  the  height  is 
about  thirty  feet,  but  comes  milling  down  with  tremendous  impetuofity 
over  a ledge  of  rocks  in  feveral  different  falls.  The  bed  view  of  the 
cataradf  is  from  the  top  of  a pile  of  rocks  about  ilxty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  which,  owing  to  the  bend  in  the  river,  is  fituated  nearly 
oppodte  to  the  falls.  The.  river  comes  from  the  right,  then  gradually 
turning,  precipitates  itfelf  down  the  falls,  and  winds  along  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  on  which  you  Rand  with  great  velocity.  The  rocks  are  of 
a Hate  colour,  and  lie  in  drata  j the  furface  of  them  in  many  places  Is 
gloffy  and  fparkling. 

From  hence  I followed  the  courfe  of  the  river  downwards  as  far  as 
George  Town,  where  I again  eroded  it;  and  after  paffing  through  the 
federal  city,  proceeded  along  the  Maryland  fhore  of  the  river  to  Pifcato- 
way,  and  afterwards  to  Port  Tobacco,  two  fmall  towns  fituated  on  creeks 
of  their  own  name,  which  run  into  the  Patowmac.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pifcatoway  there  are  -feveral  very  fine  views  of  the  Virginian 
fhore ; Mount  Vernon  in  particular  appears  to  great  advantage. 

I obferved  here  great  numbers  of  the  poifonous  vines  which  grow 
about  the  large  trees,,  and  are  extremely  like  the  common  grape  vines. 
If  handled  in  the  morning,  when  the  branches  are  moid  with  the  dew, 
they  infallibly  raife  bliders  on  the  hands,  which  it  is  fometimes  difficult 
to  get  rid  of.  Port  Tobacco  contains  about  eighty  houfes,  mod:  of  which 
are  of  wood,  and  very  poor.  There  is  a large  Englifh  epifcopalian 
church  on  the  border  of  the  town,  built  of  done,  which  formerly  was 
an  ornament  to  the  place,  but  it  is  now  entirely  out  of  repair ; the  win- 
dows are  all  broken,  and  the  road  is  carried  through  the  church-yard 
over  the  graves,  the  paling  that  furrounded  it  having  been  torn  down. 
Near  the  town  is  Mount  Mifery,  towards  the  top  of  which  is  a medi- 
cinal fpring,  remarkable  in  dimmer  for  the  coldnefs  of  the  water. 

From  Port  Tobacco  to  Hoe’s  Ferry,  on  the  Patowmac  River,  the 
country  is  flat  and  fandy,  and  wears  a mod  dreary  afpedt.  Nothing  is 
to  be  feen  here  for  miles  together  but  extenflve  plains,  that  have  been 
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worn  out  by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  overgrown  with  yellow  fedge,^  and 
interfperfed  with  groves  of  pine  and  cedar  trees,  the  dark  green  colour 
of  which  forms  a curious  contrail  with  the  yellow  of  the  fedge. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  plains  are  the  remains  of  feveral  good  houfes, 
which  lhew  that  the  country  was  once  very  different  to  what  it 
is  now.  Thefe  were  the  houfes,  molt  probably,  of  people  who  orw 
ginally  fettled  in  Maryland  with  Lord  Baltimore,  but  which  have 
now  been  differed  to  go  to  decay,  as  the  land  around  them  is  worn  out, 
and  the  people  End  it  more  to  their  interefb  to  remove  to  another  part 
of  the  country,  and  clear  a piece  of  rich  land,  than  to  attempt  to  reclaim 
thefe  exhaufted  plains.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  country  in  many 
of  the  lower  parts  of  Maryland  appears  as  if  it  had  been  deferted  by 
one  half  of  its  inhabitants. 

Such  a number  of  roads  in  different  directions  crofs  over  thefe  flats, 
upon  none  of  which  there  is  any  thing  like  a direction  poll,  and  the  face 
of  a human  being  is  fo  rarely  met  with,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  for  a 
traveller  to  find  out  the  direct  way  at  once.  Inftead  of  twelve  miles, 
the  diflance  by  the  ilraight  road  from  Port  Tobacco  to  the  ferry,  my 
horfe  had  certainly  travelled  twice  the  number  before  we  got  there. 
The  ferry-houfe  was  one  of  thole  old  dilapidated  manfions  that  for- 
merly was  the  refidence  perhaps  of  fome  wealthy  planter,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  fields  yielded  their  rich  crops  of  tobacco  would  have 
afforded  fome  refrefhment  to  the  weary  traveller;  but  in  the  Rate  I 
found  it,  it  was  the  picture  of  wretchednefs  and  poverty.  After  having 
waited  for  twro  hours  and  a half  for  my  breakfaft,  the  moil  I could  pro- 
cure was  two  eggs,  a pint  of  milk,  and  a bit  of  cake  bread,  fcarcely  a8 
big  as  my  hand,  and  but  little  better  than  dough.  This  I had  alfo  to 
divide  with  my  fervant,  who  came  to  inform  me,  that  there  was  abfo- 
lutely  nothing  to  eat  in  the  houfe  but  what  had  beni  brought  to  me.  I 
could  not  but  mention  this  circumflance  to  feveral  perfons  when  I got 

* This  fedge,  as  it  is  called,  is  a fort  of  coarfe  winter  it  turns  yellow,  and  remains  (landing  until 
grafs,  fo  hard  that  cattle  will  not  eat  it,  which  the  enfuing  fummer,  when  a new  growth  dif- 
fprings  up  fpontaneoufly,  in  this  part  of  the  places  that  of  the  former  year.  At  its  firfc 
country,  on  the  ground  that  has  been  left  waite;  fpringing  up  it  is  of  a bright  green  colour, 
it  commonly  grows  about  two  feet  high ; towards 
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Into  Virginia,  and  many  of  them  informed  me,  that  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  fame  treatment  themfeives  at  this  houfe;  yet  this'  houfe  had 
the  name  of  a tavern."  What  the  white  people  who  inhabited  it  lived 
upon  I could  not  difcover,  but  it  was  evident  that  they  took  care  of 
themfeives.  As  for  the  poor,  flaves,  however,  of  which  there  were  many 
in  the  huts  adjoining  the  tavern,  they  had  a moft  wretched  appearance, 
and  feemed  to  be  half  ftarved.  The  men  and  women  were  covered  with 
rags,  and  the  children  were  running  about  ftark  naked. 

After  having  got  into  the  ferry  boat,  the  man  of  the  houfe,  as  if  con- 
fcious  that  he  had  given  me  very  bad  fare,  told  me  that  there  was  a 
bank  of  pyflers  in  the  river,  clofe  to  which  it  was  neceffary  to  pafs,  and 
that  it  I chofe  to  flop  the  men  would  procure  abundance  of  them  for 
me.  The  curiofity  of  getting  oyfters  in  frefh  water  tempted  me 
Hop,  and  the  men  got  near  a bufhel  of  them  in  a very  few  mi- 
nutes. Thefe  oyfters  are  extremely  good  when  cooked,  but  very 
difagreeable  eaten  raw  ; indeed  all  the  oyfters  found  in  America, 
not  excepting  what  are  taken  at  New  York,  fo  clofe  to  the  ocean,  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  mod:  Europeans,  very  indifferent  and  taftelefs  when 
raw.  The  Americans,  on  their  part,  find  ftill  greater  fault  with  our 
oyfiers,  which  they  fay  are  not  fit  to  be  eat  in  any  fhape,  becaufe  they 
tafte  of  copper.  The  Patowmac,  as  well  as  the  red:  of  the  rivers  in  Vir- 
ginia, abounds  with  excellent  fifh  of  many  different  kinds,  as  fturgeon, 
lhad,  roach,  herrings,  &c.  which  form  a very  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them. 

The  river  at  the  ferry  is  about  three  miles  wide,  and  with  particular 
winds  the  waves  rife  very  high;  in  thefe  cafes  they  always  tie  the  horfes, 
for  fear  of  accidents,  before  they  fet  out;  indeed,  with  the  fmall  open 
boats  which  they  make  ufe  of,  it  is  what  ought  always  to  be  done,  for 
in  this  country  gufts  of  wind  rife  fuddenly,  and  frequently  when  they  are 
not  at  all  expected  t having  omitted  to  take  this  precaution,  the  boat 
was  on  the  point  of  being  overfet  two  or  three  different  times  as  I eroded 
over. 
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On  the  Virginian  fhore,  oppofite  to  the  ferry  houfe  from  whence  I 
failed,  there  are  feveral  large  creeks,  which  fall  into  the  Patowmac,  and 
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it  is  impoffible  to  crofs  tbefe  on  hor Aback,  without  riding  thirty  or  forty 
miles  up  a fandy  uninterefting  part  of  the  country  to  the  fords  or  bridges. 
As  I wiffied  to  go  beyond  thefe  creeks,  I therefore  hired  the  boatmen  to 
carry  me  ten  miles  down  the  Patowmac  River  in  the  ferry  boat,  pad  the 
mouths  of  them  all  3 this  they  accordingly  did,  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
landed  on  the  beach,  not  a little  pleafed  at  finding  that  I had  reached 
the  there,  without  having  been  under  the  neceffity  of  fwimming  any  part 
of  the  way,  for  during  the  lad  hour  the  h'orfes  had  not  remained  quiet 
for  two  minutes  together,  and  on  one  or  two  occafions,  having  got  both 
to  the  fame  fide  of  the  boat,  the  trim  of  it  was  very  nearly  dedroyecl,  and 
it  was  with  the  utmod  difficulty  that  we  prevented  it  from  being 
overfet. 

The  part  of  the  country  where  I landed  appeared  to  be  a perfedt  wil~ 
dernefs ; no  traces  of  a road  or  pathway  were  vifible  on  the  loofe  white 
fand,  and  the  cedar  and  pine  trees  grew  fo  clofely  together  on  all  fides, 
that  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  to  fee  farther  forward  in  any  dirediion  than 
one  hundred  yards.  Taking  a epurfe,  however,  as  nearly  as  I could 
guefs,  in  a diredt  line  -from  the  river  up  the  country,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  .1  came  upon  a narrow  road,  which  led  to  a large  old  brick  houfe, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  I had  met  with  on  the  Maryland  fhore.  On 
enquiring  here,  from  two,  blacks  for  a tavern,  I was  told  there  was  no 
fuch  thing  in  this  part  of  the  country;  that  in  the  houfe  before  me  no 
part  of  the  family  was  at  home  3 but  that  if  I rode  on  a little  farther,  I 
fhould  come  to  fome  other  gentlemen’s  houfes,  where  I could  readily  get 
accommodation.  In  the  courfe  of  five  or  fix  miles  I faw  feveral  more 
of  the  fame  fort  of  old  brick  houfes,  and  the  evening  now  drawing  to- 
wards a clofe,  I began  to  feel  the  neceffity  of  going  to  fome  one  of  them, 
I had  feen  no  perfon  for  feveral  miles  to  tell  me  who  any  of  the  owners 
were,  and  I was  confidering  within  myfelf  which  houfe  I fhould  vifit, 
when  a lively  old  negro,  mounted  on  a little  horfe,  came  galloping  after 
me.  On  applying  to  him  for  information  on  the  fubjedl,  he  took  great 
pains  to  allure  me,  that  I fhould  be  well  received  at  any  one  of  the  houfes 
I might  flop  at;  he  faid  there  were  no  taverns  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  ftrongly  recommended  me  to  proceed  under  his  guidance  to 
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his  mailer’s  houfe,  which  was  but  a mile  farther  on  ; f<f  Mailer  will  be 
“ fo  glad  to  fee  to  you,”  added  he,  J£  nothing  can  be  like.”  Having 
been  apprized  beforehand,  that  it  was  cudomary  in  Virginia  for  a travel- 
ler to  go  without  ceremony  to  a gentleman’s  houfe,  when  there  was  no 
tavern  at  band,  I accordingly  took  the  negro’s  advice,  and  rode  to  the 
dwelling  of  his  mailer,  made  him  acquainted  with  my  iituation,  and 
begged  I might  be  allowed  to  put  my  horfes  in  his  liable  for  the  night. 
The  reception,  however,  which  this  gentleman  gave  me,  differed  fo  ma- 
terially from  what  I had  been  led  to  expedt,  that  I was  happy  at  hearing 
from  him,  that  there  was  a good  tavern  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles.  I 
apologifed  for  the  liberty  I had  taken,  and  made  the  bed  of  my  way  to  it. 
Inilead  of  two  miles,  however,  this  tavern  proved  to  be  about  three  times 
as  far  off,  and  when  I came  to  it,  I found  it  to  be  a mod  wretched  hovel; 
but  any  place  was  preferable  to  the  houfe  of  a man  fo  thoroughly  devoid 
of  hofpitality. 

The  next  day  I arrived  at  this  place,  the  refidence  of  a gentleman, 
who,  when  at  Philadelphia,  had  invited  me  to  pafs  fome  time  with  him 
whenever  I vidted  Virginia.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  yef- 
terday  dined  here  together,  and  having  related  to  them  my  adventures 
on  arriving  in  Virginia,  the  whole  company  expreded  the  greated  ado- 
nifhment,  and  affured  me  that  it  was  never  known  before,  in  that  part 
of  Virginia,  that  a dranger  had  been  differed  to  go  away  from  a gentle- 
man’s houfe,  where  he  flopped,  to  a tavern,  although  it  was  clofe  by. 
Every  one  feemed  eager  to  know  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  had  given 
me  fuch  a reception,  and  begged  me  to  tell  it.  I did  fo,  and  the  Virgi- 
nians wrere  fatisfied,  for  the  perfon  was  a — Scotchman,  and  had,  it  feems, 
removed  from  fome  town  or  other  to  the  plantation  on  wdiich  I found 
him  but  a fhort  time  before.  The  Virginians  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
date  are  celebrated  for  their  politenefs  and  hofpitality  towards  drangers ; 
beyond  the  mountains  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants. 
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Stratford',  April. 

^TpHIS  part  of  Virginia,  Situated  between  the  Pa  tow  mac  and  Rappa- 
hannock rivers,  is  called  the  Northern  Neck,  and  is  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  birth  place  of  many  of  the  principal  characters,  which 
distinguished  themfelves  in  America,  during  the  war,  by  their  great  ta- 
lents, General  Washington  at  their  head.  It  was  here  that  numbers  of 
English  gentlemen,  who  migrated  when  Virginia  was  a young  colony,, 
fixed  their  residence ; and  feveral  of  the  houfes  which  they  built,  exactly 
fimilar  to  the  old  manor  houfes  in  England,  are  Still  remaining,  particu- 
larly in  the  counties  of  Richmond  and  WeStmoreland.  Some  of  thefes, 
like  the  houfes  in  Maryland,  are  quite  in  ruins ; others  are  kept  in  good 
repair  by  the  prefent  occupiers,  who  live  in  a Style  which  approaches 
nearer  to  that  of  English  country  gentlemen  than  what  is  to  be  met  with 
any  where  elfe  on  the  continent,  fome  other  parts  of  Virginia  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

AmongSt  the  inhabitants  here  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  there 
is  a difparity  unknown  elfe  where  in  America,  excepting  in  the  large 
towns.  InStead  of  the  lands  being  equally  divided,  immenfe  eitates  are 
held  by  a few  individuals,  who  derive  large  incomes  from  them,  whilst 
the  generality  of  the  people  are  but  in  a State  of  mediocrity.  Molt  of 
the  men  alfo,  who  poffefs  thefe  large  eitates,  having  received  liberal  educa- 
tions, which  the  others  have  not,  the  distinction  between  them  is  Still 
more  obfervable.  I met  with  feveral  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  had 
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been  brought  up  at  the  public  fchools  and  univerfities  in  England,  where, 
until  the  unfortunate  war  which  feparated  the  colonies  from  her,  the 
young  men  were  very  generally  educated  ; and  even  fall  a few  are  fent 
there,  as  the  veneration  for  that  country  from  whence  their  anceftors 
came,  and  with  which  they  were  themfelves  for  a long  time  afterwards 
connected,  is  by  no  means  yet  extinguifhed. 

There  is  by  no  means  fo  great  a difparity  now,  however,  amongA 
the  inhabitants-  of  the  Northern  Neck,  as  was  formerly,  and  it  is  be- 
coming lefs  and  lefs  perceptible  every  year,  many  of  the  large  eftates 
having  been  divided  in  confequenee  of  the  removal  of  the  proprietors  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  were  more  healthy,  and  many  more  on 
account  of  the  prefent  laws  of  Virginia,  which  do  not  permit  any 
one  fon  to  inherit  the  landed  e Rates  of  the  father  to  the  ex'clufion  of  his 
brothers. 

The  principal  planters  in  Virginia  have  nearly  every  thing  they  can 
want  on  their  own  efcates.  Among!!  their  flaves  are  found  tailors,  fhoe- 
makers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  turners,  wheelwrights,  weavers,  tanners,  &c. 
I have  feen  patterns  of  excellent  coarfe  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  coun- 
try by  flaves,  and  a variety  of  cotton  manufactures,  amongft  the  reft 
good  nankeen.  Cotton  grows  here  extremely  well ; the  plants  are  often 
killed  by  froft  in  winter,  but  they  always  produce  abundantly  the  firfl 
year  in  which  they  are  fown.  The  cotton  from  which  nankeen  is  made 
is  of  a particular  kind,  naturally  of  a yellowifh  colour. 

The  large  eftates  are  managed  by  Rewards  and  overfeers,  the  pro- 
prietors juft  amuftng  themfelves  with  feeing  what  is  going  forward. 
The  work  is  done  wholly  by  flaves,  whofe  numbers  are  in  this  part  of  the 
country  more  than  double  that  of  white  perfons.  The  flaves  on  the 
large  plantations  are  in  general  very  well  provided  for,  and  treated  with 
mildnefs.  During  three  months  nearly,  that  I was  in  Virginia,  but  two 
or  three  inflances  of  ill  treatment  towards  them  came  under  my  obfer- 
vation.  Their  quarters,  the  name  whereby  their  habitations  are  called, 
are  ufually  fituated  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  dwelling  houfe, 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  a village  to  the  residence  of  every  planter 
in  Virginia;  when  the  eftate,  however,  is  fo  large  as  to  be  divided  into 
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feveral  farms,  then  feparate  quarters  are  attached  to  the  houfe  of  the 
overfeer  on  each  farm.  Adjoining  their  little  habitations,  the  Haves 
commonly  have  fmall  gardens  and  yards  for  poultry,  which  are  all  their 
own  property ; they  have  ample  time  to  attend  to  their  own  concerns, 
and  their  gardens  are  generally  found  well  flocked,  and  their  flocks  of 
poultry  numerous.  Befides  the  food  they  raife  for  themfelves,  they 
are  allowed  liberal  rations  of  falted  pork  and  Indian  corn.  Many  of  their 
little  huts  are  comfortably  furnifhed,  and  they  are  themfelves,  in  general, 
extremely  well  clothed.  In  fhort,  their  condition  is  by  no  means  fo 
wretched  as  might  be  imagined.  They  are  forced  to  work  certain 
hours  in  the  day;  but  in  return  they  are  clothed,  dieted,  and  lodged  com- 
fortably, and  faved  all  anxiety  about  provifion  for  their  offspring.  Still, 
however,  let  the  condition  of  a Have  be  made  ever  fo  comfortable,  as 
long  as  he  is  confcious  of  being  the  property  of  another  man,  who  has 
it  in  his  power  to  difpofe  of  him  according  to  the  dictates  of  caprice; 
as  long  as  he  hears  people  around  him  talking  of  the  blefiings  of  liberty, 
and  confiders  that  he  is  in  a flate  of  bondage,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  he  can  feel  equally  happy  with  the  freeman.  It  is  immaterial  under 
what  form  flavery  prefen  ts  itfelf,  whenever  it  appears  there  is  ample 
caufe  for  humanity  to  weep  at  the  fight,  and  to  lament  that  men  can  be 
found  fo  forgetful  of  their  own  fituations,  as  to  live  regardlefs  of  the  feel- 
ings of  their  fellow  creatures. 

With  reipedt  to  the  policy  of  holding  Hayes  in  any  country,  on  account 
of  the  depravity  of  morals  which  it  neceffarily  occaHons,  befides  the 
many  other  evil  confequences  attendant  upon  it,  fo  much  has  already 
been  faid  by  others,  that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  make  any  comments  on 
the  fubjedl. 

The  number  of  the  Haves  increafes  moll  rapidly,  fo  that  there  is 
fcarcely  any  eftate  but  what  is  overflocked.  This  is  a circumflance 
complained  of  by  every  planter,  as  the  maintenance  of  more  than  are 
requifite  for  the  culture  of  the  eflate  is  attended  with  great  expence. 
Motives  of  humanity  deter  them  from  felling  the  poor  creatures,  or  turn- 
ing them  adrift  from  the  fpot  where  they  have  been  born  and  brought 
up,  in  the  midft  of  friends  and  relations. 
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What  I have  here  Lid,  refpedting  the  condition  and  treatment  of  Haves, 
appertains,  it  muft  be  remembered,  to  thofe  only  who  are  upon  the  large 
plantations  in  Virginia  ^ the  lot  of  fuch  as  are  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  lower  clafs  of  white  people,  and  of  hard  tafk- 
maflers  in  the  towns,  is  very  different.  In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
again,  flavery  prefents  itfelfin  very  different  colours  from  what  it  does 
even  in  its  worff  form  in  Virginia.  I am  told,  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  there,  to  fee  gangs  of  negroes  flaked  at  a horfe  race,  and  to  fee 
thefe  unfortunate  beings  bandied  about  from  one  fet  of  drunken  gamblers 
to  another  for  days  together.  How  much  to  be  deprecated  are  the 
lav/s  which  fuffer  fuch  abides  to  exift  f yet  thefe  are  the  laws  enadted  by- 
people  who  boafl  of  their  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  who 
prefume  to  fay,  that  it  is  in  the  breads  of  Americans  alone  that  the 
bleffings  of  freedom  are  held  in  juff  eftimation. 

The  Northern  Neck,  with  the  exception  of  feme  few  fpots  only,  is 
flat  and  fandy,  and  abounds  with  pine  and  cedar  trees.  Some  parts  of 
it  are  well  cultivated,  and  afford  good  crops  3 but  thefe  are  fo  intermixed 
with  extenfive  t rafts  of  wafte  land,  worn  out  by  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
and  which  are  almoft  deffitute  of  verdure,  that  on  the  whole  the  country- 
lias  the  appearance  of  barrennefs. 

This  is  the  cafe  wherever  tobacco  has  been  made  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  cultivation.  It  is  not,  however,  fo  much  owing  to  the  great  ffiard 
of  nutriment  which  the  tobacco  plant  requires,  that  the  land  is  impo- 
verifhed,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  cultivating  it,  which  renders  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  people  to  be  continually  walking,  between  the  plants  from  the 
moment  they  are  fet  out,  fo  that  the  ground  about  each  plant  is  left  ex- 
pofed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  all  the  fummer,  and  becomes  at 
the  end  of  the  feafon  a hard  beaten  pathway.  A ruinous  fyftem  has  pre- 
vailed alfo  of  working  the  fame  piece  of  land  year  after  year,  till  it  was 
totally  exhaufted  ; after  this  it  was  left  negledted,  and  a frefh  piece  of 
land  was  cleared,  that  always  produced  good  crops  for  one  or  two  feafons ; 
but  this  in  its  turn  was  worn  out  and  afterwards  left  wafte.  Many  of 
the  planters  are  at  length  beginning  to  fee  the  abfurdity  of  wearing  out 
their  lands  in  this  manner,  and  now  raife  only  one  crop  of  tobacco  upon  a 
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piece  of  new  land,  then  they  fow  wheat  for  two  years,  and  afterwards 
clover.  They  put  on  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  bufhels  of  manure 
per  acre  at  firft,  which  is  found  to  be  Sufficient  both  for  the  tobacco 
and  wheat;  the  latter  is  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  bufhels 
per  acre. 

In  feme  parts  of  Virginia,  the  lands  left  wafte  in  this  manner 
throw  up,  in  a very  Short  time,'  a fpontaneous  growth  of  pines  and 
cedars ; in  which  cafe,  being  Shaded  from  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
fun,  they  recover  their  former  fertility  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ; but  in  other  parts  many  years  elapfe  before  any  verdure  appears 
upon  them.  The  trees  fpringing  up  in  this  fpontaneous  manner 
ufually  grow  very  clofe  to  each  other ; they  attain  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  perhaps,  in  the  fame  number  of  years;  there  is,  however, 
but  very  little  fap  in  them,  and  in  a fhort  time  after  they  are  cut  down 
they  decay. 

Tobacco  is  raifed  and  manufactured  in  the  following  manner : When 
the  fpring  is  fo  far  advanced  that  every  apprehenfion  of  the  return  of 
froft  is  baniflied,  a convenient  fpot  of  ground  is  chofen,  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  feet  Square,  whereon  they  burn  prodigious  piles  of  wood, 
in  order  to  deftroy  the  weeds  and  infeCts.  The  warm  allies  are  then 
dug  in  with  the  earth,  and  the  feed,  which  is  black,  and  remarkably 
fmall,  fown.  The  whole  is  next  covered  over  with  bullies,  to  prevent 
birds  and  flies,  if  poffible,  from  getting  to  it ; but  this,  in  general, 
proves  very  ineffectual  ; for  the  plant  fcarcely  appears  above  ground, 
when  it  is  attacked  by  a large  black  fly  of  the,  beetle  kind,  which  de- 
stroys the  leaves.  Perfons  are  repeatedly  fent  to  pick  off  thefe  flies  ; 
but  fometimes,  notwithstanding  all  their  attention,  fo  much  mifehief  is 
done  that  very  few  plants  are  left  alive.  As  I pafled  through  Virginia, 
I heard  univerfal  complaints  of  the  depredations  they  had  committed; 
the  beds  were  almoft  wholly  deflrcyed. 

As  foon  as  the  young  plants  are  fufficiently  grown,  which  is  generally 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  they  are  tranfplanted  into  fields,  and  fet  out 
in  hillocks,  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  each  other.  Here 
again  they  have  other  enemies  to  contend  with  ; the  roots  are  attacked 
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by  worms,  and  between  the  leaves  and  Rem  different  flies  depofit  their 
eggs,  to  -the  infallible  ruin  of  the  plant  if  not  quickly  removed ; it  is 
abfokitely  neceffary,  therefore,  as  I have,  laid,  for  perfons  to  be  con- 
tinually walking  between  the  plants  in  order  to  watch,  and  alfo  to 
trim  them  at  the  proper  periods.  The  tops  are  broken  off  at  a certain 
height,  and  the  fuckers,  which  fpring  out  between  the  leaves,  are  re- 
moved as  foon  as  difeovered.  According  alfo  to  the  particular  kind  of 
tobacco  which  the  planter  wifhes  to  have,  the  lower,  the  middle,  or  the 
upper  leaves  are  buffered  to  remain.  The  lower  leaves  grow  the  larged ; 
they  are  alfo  milder,  and  more  inclined  to  a yellow  colour  than  thofe 
growing  towards  the  top  of  the  plant. 

When  arrived  at  maturity,  which  is  generally  about  the  month  of 
A-uguff,  the  plants  are  cut  down,  pegs  are  driven  into  the  Rems,  and  they 
are  hung  up  in  large  houfes,  built  for  the  purpofe,  to  dry.  If  the  wea- 
ther is  not  favourable  for  drying  the  leaves,  fires  are  then  lighted,  and 
the  fmoke  is  fuffered  to  circulate  between  the  plants;  this  is  alfo  fome- 
times  done  to  give  the  leaves  a browner  colour  than  what  they  have 
naturally.  After  this  they  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  fix  or  feven  leaves 
each,  and  thrown  in  heaps  to  fwTeat ; then  they  are  again  dried.  When 
fufficiently  cured,  the  bundles  are  packed,  by  means  of  preffes,  in 
hogfheads  capable  of  containing  eight  hundred  or  one  thoufand  pounds 
weight.  The  planters  fend  the  tobacco  thus  packed  to  the  neareR 
fhipping  town,  where,  before  exportation,  it  is  examined  by  an  infpec- 
tbr  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  gives  a certificate  to  warrant  the 
fhipping  of  it  if  it  is  found  and  merchantable,  if  not,  he  fends  it  back 
to  the  owner.  Some  of  the  warehoufes  to  which  the  tobacco  is  fent 
for  infpedtion  are  very  extenfive,  and  fkilfu!  merchants  can  accurately 
tell  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  from  knowing  the  warehoufe  at  which  it 
has  been  infpebted*.  Where  the  roads  are  good  and  dry,  tobacco  is 

* By  the  laws  of  America,  no  produce  which  not  fuffered  to  take  fees  from  any  individual, 
has  undergone  any  fort  of  manufacture,  as  flour.  This  is  a moll  politic  meafure;  for  as  none  but 
potafh,  tobacco,  rice,  &c.  can  be  exported  with-  the  belt  of  each  article  can  be  fent  out  of  the 
out  infpeCtion,  nor  even  put  into  a boat  to  be  country,  it  enhances  the  price  of  American 
- conveyed  down  a river  to  a fea  port.  The  in-  produce  in  foreign  markets,  and  increafes  the 
fpeCtors  are  all  fworn,  are  paid  by  the  dates,  and  demand, 
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fen t to  the  warehouses  in  a lingular  manner  : Two  large  pins  of  -wood 
are  driven  into  either  end  of  the  hogfhead  by  way  of  axles ; a pair  of 
Shafts,  made  for  the  purpofe,  are  attached  to  thefe,  and  the  hogfhead  is 
thus  drawn  along  by  one  or  two  horfes ; when  this  is  done  great  care  is 
taken  to  have  the  hoops  very  ftr'ong. 

Tobacco  is  not  near  fo  much  cultivated  now  as  it  was  formerly,  the 
great  demand  for  wheat  having  induced  mod:  of  the  planters  to  ra-i-fe 
that  grain  in  preference.  Thofe  who  raife  tobacco  and  Indian  corn  are 
called  planters,  and  thofe  who  cultivate  fmall  grain,  farmers. 

Though  many  of  the  houfes  in  the  Northern  Neck  are  built,  as  I 
have  faid,  of  brick  and  Hone,  in  the  fcyle  of  the  old  Englifh  manor 
houfes,  yet  the  greater  number  there,  and  throughout  Virginia,  are  of 
wood  amongft  which  are  all  thofe  that  have  been  built  of  late  years. 
This  is  chiefly  owing  to  a prevailing,  though  abfurd  opinion,  that 
wooden  houfes  are  the  heal  thief!,  becaufe  the  infide  walls  never  appear 
damp,  like  thofe  of  brick  and  flone,  in  rainy  weather.  In  front  of 
every  houfe  is  a porch  or  pent-houfe,  commonly  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building ; very  often  there  is  one  alfo  in  the  rear,  and 
fometimes  all  round.  Thefe  porches  afford  an  agreeable  fhade  from 
the  fun  during  lummer.  The  hall,  or  faloon  as  it  is  called,  is  always 
a favourite  apartment,  during  the  hot  weather,  in  a Virginian  houfe,  on 
account  of  the  draught  of  air  through  it,  and  it  is  ufually  furnifhed 
fim.ilar  to  a parlour,  with  fofas,  See. 

The  common  people  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  have  very  fallow 
complexions,  owing  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  in  lummer,  and 
the  bilious  complaints  to  which  they  are  fubjedl  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
The  women  are  far  from  being  comely,  and  the  dreffes,  which  they  wear 
out  of  doors  to  guard  them  from  the  fun,  make  them  appear  fHIl  more 
ugly  than  nature  has  formed  them.  There  is  a kind  of  bonnet  very 
commonly  worn,  which,  in  particular,  disfigures  them  amazingly;*  it  is 
made  with  a caul,  fitting  cksfe  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and 
a front  flifiened  with  fmall  pieces  of  cane,  which  projects  nearly  two 
feet  from  the  head  in  a horizontal  dire&ion.  To  look  at  a perfon 
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at  one  fide,  it  is  neceffary  for  a woman  wearing  a bonnet  of  this  kind  to 
turn  her  whole  body  round. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  towards  the  mountains,  the  women 
are  totally  different,  having  a healthy  comely  appearance. 


LETTER  XIL 

'Town  of  Tappahannock. — Rappahannock  River.- — Sharks  found,  in  it.— 
Country  bordering  upon  JJrbanna. — Fires  common  in  the  Woods. — Manner 
of  fopping  their  dreadful  Progrefs. — Mode  of  getting  T urpentine  from 
Trees. — Gloucefer. — Fork  Town . — Remains  of  the  F ortif  cations  er tided 
here  during  the  American  JVar. — Houfes  fhattered  by  Balls  fill  remain- 
ing.— Cave  in  the  Bank  of  the  River. — Williamjburgh . — State  Houfe  m 
Ruins. — Statue  of  Lord  Bottetourt.— College  of  William  and  Mary.— 
Condition  of  the  Students . 

Williamfljurgh,  April. 

gINCE  I lad:  wrote,  the  greater  part  of  my  time  has  been  fpent  at  the 
houfes  of  different  gentlemen  in  the  Northern  Neck.  Four  days  ago. 
I croffed  the  Rappahannock  River,  which  bounds  the  Northern  Neck  on 
one  fide,  to  a fmall  town  called  Tappahannock,  or  Hobb’s  Hole,, 
containing  about  one  hundred  houfes..  Before  the  war  this  town  was- 
in  a much  more  hourifhing  Rate  than  at  prefent ; that  unfortunate  con- 
teft  ruined  the  trade  of  this  little  place,,  as  it  did  that  of  mold  of  the 
fea-port  towns  in  Virginia.  The  Rappahannock  is  about  three  quarters, 
of  a mile  wide  oppodte  the  town,  which  is  feventy  miles  above  its  mouth.. 
Sharks  are  very  often  feen  in  this  river.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the 
fifh  are  all  found  on  the  fide  of  the  river  next  to  the  town. 

From  Tappahannock  to  Urbanna,  another  fmall  town  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock  River,  fituated  about  twenty-five  miles  lower  down,  the  coun- 
try wears  but  a poor  afpebt, 
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The  road,  which  is  level  and  very  fandy,  runs  through  woods  for 
miles  together.  The  habitations  that  are  feen  from  it  are  but  few,  and 
they  are  of  the  pooreft  defcription.  The  woods  chiefly  confifl  of  black 
oak,  pine,  and  cedar  trees,  which  grow  on  land  of  the  word  quality 

only. 

On  this  road  there  are  many  creeks  to  be  eroded,  which  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
there  are  extenfive  marfhes,  that  render  the  adjacent  country,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  very  unhealthy.  Such  a quantity  of  fnipes  are  feen  in  thefe 
marfhes  continually,  that  it  would  be  hardly  poffible  to  Are  a gun  in  a ho- 
rizontal direction,  and  not  kill  many  at  one  fliot. 

As  I pafled  through  this  part  of  the  country,  I obferved  many  traces 
of  fires  in  the  woods,  which  are  frequent,  it  feems,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year.  They  uiually  proceed  from  the  negligence  of  people  who  are 
burning  brufhwood  to  clear  the  lands,  and  confidering  how  often  they 
happen,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  are  not  attended  with  more  ferious 
confequences  than  commonly  follow.  I was  a witnefs  myfelf  to  one  of 
thefe  fires,  that  happened  in  the  Northern  Neck.  The  day  had  been 
remarkably  ferene,  and  appearing  favourable  for  the  purpofe,  large 
quantities  of  brufhwood  had  been  fired  in  different  places ; in  the  after- 
noon, however,  it  became  fultry,  and  dreams  of  hot  air  were  perceptible 
now  and  then,  the  ufual  tokens  of  a guff.  About  five  o’clock,  the  ho- 
rizon towards  the  north  became  dark,  and  a terrible  whirlwind  arofe. 
I was  ftanding  with  fome  gentlemen  on  an  eminence  at  the  time,  and 
perceived  it  gradually  advancing.  It  carried  with  it  a cloud  of  dufl, 
dried  leaves,  and  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  and  in  many  places,  as  it  came 
along,  it  levelled  the  fence  rails  and  unroofed  the  fheds  for  the  cattle. 
We  made  every  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to  get  to  a place  of  fhelter;  in 
the  courfe  of  two  minutes  the  whirlwind  overtook  us ; the  fhock  was 
violent;  it  was  hardly  poffible  to  Hand,  and  difficult  to  breathe;  the 
whirlwind  pafled  over  in  about  three  minutes,  but  a florm,  accompanied 
by  heavy  thunder  and  lightning,  fucceeded,  which  lafled  for  more  than 
half  an  hour.  On  looking  round  immediately  after  the  whirlwind  had 
pafled,  a prodigious  column  of  fire  now  appeared  in  a part  of  the  wood 
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where  fome  brufhwood  had  been  burning,  in  many  places  the  flames  rofe 
conflderably  above  the  fummit  of  the  trees,  which  were  of  a large 
growth.  It  was  a tremendous,  and  at  the  fame  time  fublime  fight.. 
The  negroes  on  the  furrounding  plantations  were  all  affembled  with 
their  hoes,  and  watches  were  Rationed  at  every  corner  to  give  the  alarm 
if  the  fire  appeared  elfewhere,  left  the  conflagration  fhbuld  become  ge- 
neral. To  one  plantation  a fpark  was  carried  by  the  wind  more  than  half 
a mile ; happily,  however,  a torrent  of  rain  in  a ftiort  time  afterwards 
came  pouring  down,  and  enabled  the  people  to  extinguifti  the  flames 
in  every  quarter. 

When  thefe  fires  do  not  receive  a timely  check,  they  fometimes  in- 
creafe  to  a moft  alarming  height;,  and  if  the  grafs  and  dead  leaves  happen 
to  be  very  dry,  and  the  wind  brifk,  proceed  with  fo  great  velocity 
that  the  fwifteft  runners  are  often  overtaken  in  endeavouring  to  efcape 
from  the  flames.  Indeed  I have  met  with  people,  on  whofe  veracity  the 
greateft  dependance  might  be  placed,  that  have  aflured  me  they  have 
found  it  a difficult  talk,  at  times,  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  them,  though 
mounted  on  good  horfes. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  flopping  a fire  of  this  kind,  which  makes 
ftich  a rapid  progrefs  along  the  ground.  A number  of  other  fires  are 
kindled  at  fome  diftan.ce  a head  of  that  which  they  wifh  to  extinguifti^ 
fo  as  to  form  a line  acrofs  the  courfe,  which,  from  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  it  is  likely  to  take.  Thefe  are  carefully  watched  by  a fufficient 
number  of  men  furnifhed  with  hoes  and  rakes,  and  they  are  prevented 
from  fpreadirig,  except  on  that  fide  which  is  towards  the  large  fire,  a 
matter  eaftly  accomplifhed  when  attended  to  in  the  beginning.  Thus 
the  fires  in  a few  minutes  meet,  and  of  confequence  they  muft  ceafe,  as 
there  is  nothing  left  to  feed  them,  the  grafs  and  leaves  being  burnt  on 
all  Tides,  In  general  there  is  but  very  little  brufhwood  in  the  woods 
of  America,  fo  that  thefe  fires  chiefly  run  along  the  ground;  the  trees,, 
however,  are  often  fcorched,  but  it  is  very  rare  for  any  of  them  to  be 
entirely  confumed. 

The  country  between  Urbanna  and  Gloucefter,  a town  fituated  upon 
York  River,  is  neither  lo  Tandy  nor  fo  flat  as  that  bordering  upon 
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the  Rappahannock.  The  trees,  chiefly  pines,  are  of  a very  large  fize, 
and  afford  abundance  of  turpentine,  which  is  extracted  from  them  in 
great  quantities  by  the  inhabitants,  principally,  however,  for  home 
confumption.  The  turpentine  is  got  by  cutting  a large  gafli  in 
the  tree,  and  fetting  a trough  underneath  to  receive  the  reflnous  matter 
diffilled  from  the  wound.  The  trees  thus  drained  laft  but  a ffiort  time 
after  they  are  cut  down.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  numbers  of 
ponds  or  fmall  lakes,  furrounded  by  woods,  along  forne  of  which  the 
views  are  very  pleaflng.  From  moll  of  them  are  falls  of  water  into 
fome  creek  or  river,  which  afford  excellent  feats  for  mills. 

Glouceffer  contains  only  ten  or  twelve  houfes  ; it  is  fltuated  on  a neck 
of  land  nearly  oppoflte  to  the  town  of  York,  which  is  at  the  other  fide 
of  the  river.  There  are  remains  here  of  one  or  two  redoubts  thrown  up 
during  the  war.  The  river  between  the  two  places  is  about  one  mile 
and  a half  wide,  and  affords  four  fathom  and  a half  of  water. 

The  town  of  York  confifls  of  about  feventy  houfes,  an  epifcopallan 
church,  and  a gaol.  It  is  not  now  more  than  one  third  of  the  fize  it 
was  before  the  war,  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  foon  to  recover  its  for- 
mer flourifhing  Rate.  Great  quantities  of  tobacco  were  formerly  in- 
fpeded  here ; very  little,  however,  is  now  railed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  people  having  got  into  a habit  of  cultivating  wheat  in  preference. 
The  little  that  is  fent  for  infpedtion  is  reckoned  to  be  of  the  very  beft 
quality,  and  is  all  engaged  for  the  London  market. 

York  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  place  where  Lord  Corn- 
wallis furrendered  his  army  to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Americans 
and  French.  A few  of  the  redoubts,  which  were  eredted  by  each  army, 
are  Hill  remaining,  but  the  principal  fortifications  are  alrnofl  quite  ob- 
literated ; the  plough  has  pafled  over  fome  of  them,  and  groves  of 
pine  trees  fprung  up  about  others,  though,  during  the  fiege,  every  tree 
near  the  town  was  deflroyed.  The  firfl  and  fecond  parallels  can  juft  be 
traced,  when  pointed  out  by  a perfon  acquainted  with  them  in  a more 
perfedt  Rate. 

In  the  town  the  houfes  bear  evident  marks  of  the  fiege,  and  the  in- 
habitant's 
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habitants  will  not,  on  any  account,  fiiffef  the  holes  perforated  by  the 
cannon  balls  to  be  repaired  on  the  outfide.  There  is  one  houfe  in  par- 
ticular, which  Hands  in  the  Hurt  of  the  town,  that  is  in  a moH  {battered 
condition.  It  was  the  habitation  of  a Mr.  Neilfon,  a fecretary  under 
the  regal  government,  and  was  made  the  head  quarters  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis when  he  firft  came  to  the  town  ; but  it  Hood  fo  much  expofed, 
and  afforded  fo  good  a mark  to  the  enemy,  that  he  was  foon  forced  to 
quit  it.  Neilfon,  however,  it  feems,  was  determined  to  Hay  there  till 
the  laff,  and  abfolutely  remained  till  his  negro  fervant,  the  only  perfon 
that  would  live  with  him  in  fuch  a houfe,  had  his  brains  dafhed  out  by  a 
cannon  {hot  while  he  Hood  by  his  fide  ; he  then  thought  it  time  to  re- 
tire, but  the  houfe  was  Hill  continually  fired  at,  as  if  it  had  been  head 
quarters.  The  walls  and  roof  are  pierced  in  innumerable  places,  and  at 
one  corner  a large  piece  of  the  wall  is  torn  away  ; in  this  Hate,  however, 
it  is  Hill  inhabited  in  one  room  by  fome  perfon  or  other  equally  fanciful 
as  the  old  fecretary.  There  are  trenches  thrown  up  round  it,  and  on 
every  fide  are  deep  hollows  made  by  the  bombs  that  fell  near  it.  Till 
within  a year  or  two  the  broken  {hells  themfelves  remained ; but  the 
New  England  men  that  traded  to  York  finding  they  would  fell  well  as 
old  iron,  dug  them  up,  and  carried  them  away  in  their  {hips. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  town  Hands,  are  high  and  inaccef- 
fible,  excepting  in  a few  places  ; the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built 
on  the  top  of  them ; a few  fiffiing  huts  and  fforehoufes  merely  Hand 
at  the  bottom.  A cave  is  fhewn  here  in  the  banks,  defcribed  by 
the  people  as  having  been  the  place  of  head-quarters  during  the  liege, 
after  the  cannonade  of  the  enemy  became  warm  ; but  in  reality  it  was 
formed  and  hung  with  green  baize  for  a lady,  either  the  wife  or  acquaint- 
ance of  an  officer,  who  was  terrified  with  the  idea  of  remaining  in  the 
town,  and  died  of  fright  after  her  removal  down  to  the  cave. 

Twelve  miles  from  York,  to  the  weHward,  Hands  Wiliiamfburgh,  for- 
merly the  feat  of  government  in  Virginia.  Richmond  was  fixed  upon 
during  the  war  as  a more  fecure  place,  being  farther  removed  from  the  lea 
coafi,  and  not  fo  much  expofed  to  depredations  if  an  enemy  were  to  land 
unexpectedly.  Richmond  alio  had  the  advantage  cf  being  fituated  at  the 
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head  of  a navigable  river,  and  was  therefore  likely  to  increafe  to  a fize  which 
the  other  never  could  attain.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  what  could  have 
induced  people  to  fix  upon  the  fpot  where  Williamfburgh  (lands  for  a 
town,  in  the  nfiddle  of  a plain,  and  one  mile  and  a half  removed  from  any 
navigable  dream,  when  there  were  fo  many  noble  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  town  confids  of  one  principal  dreet,  and  two  others  which  run 
parallel  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the  main  dreet  dands  the  college,  and  at 
the  other  end  the  old  capitol  or  datehoufe,  a capacious  building  of 
brick,  now  crumbling  to  pieces  from  negligence.  The  houfes 
around  it  are  modly  uninhabited,  and  prefent  a melancholy  picture.  In 
the  hall  of  the  capitol  dands  a maimed  datue  of  lord  Botetourt,  one  of 
the  regal  governors  of  Virginia,  eredled  at  the  public  expence,  in  me- 
mory of  his  lordihip's  equitable  and  popular  adminidratio-n.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  when  party  rage  was  at  its  highed  pitch,  and  every  thing 
pertaining  to  royalty  obnoxious,  the  head  and  one  arm  of  the  datue  were 
knocked  off ; it  now  remains  quite  expofed,  and  is  more  and  more  de- 
faced every  day.  Whether  the  motto,  “ Refur  go  rege  faventef  infcribed 
under  the  coat  of  arms,  did  or  did  not  help  to  bring  upon  it  its  prefent 
fate,  I cannot  pretend  to  fay ; as  it  is,  it  certainly  remains  a monument 
of  the  extinction  of  monarchical  power  in  America. 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary,  as  it  is  dill  called,  dands  at  the 
oppofite  end  of  the  main  dreet;.  it  is  a heavy  pile,  which  bears,  as  PTr. 
Jefferfon,  I think,  fays,  “ a very  clofe  refemblance  to  a large  brick  kiln, 
excepting  that  it  has  a roof.”  The  dudents  were  about  thirty  in  number 
when  I was  there:  from  their  appearance  one  would  imagine  that  the 
feminary  ought  rather  to  be  termed  a grammar  fchool  than  a college 
yet  I underdand  the  vifiters,  fince  the  prefent  revolution,  finding  it  full 
of  young  boys  jud  learning  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a cir- 
cumdance  which  confequently  deterred  others  more  advanced  from  going 
there,  dropped  the  profefforfiaips  for  thefe  two  languages,  and  edabliihed 
others  in  their  place.  The  profeffodhips,  as  they  now  dand,  are  for 
law,  medicine,  natural  and  moral  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  mo- 
dern languages.  The  bifiiop  of  Virginia  is  prefident  of  the  college,  and 
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has  apartments  in  the  buildings.  Half  a dozen  or  more  of  the  Undents, 
the  elded;  about  twelve  years  old,  dined  at  his  table  one  day  that  I was 
there j fome  were  without  lhoes  or  (lockings,  others  without  coats. 
During  dinner  they  conflantly  role  to  help  themfelves  at  the  fide  board. 
s\  couple  of  difhes  of  halted  meat,  and  fome  oyfler  foup,  formed  the  whole 
of  the  dinner,  I only  mention  this,  as  it  may  convey  fome  little  idea 
of  American  colleges  and  American  dignitaries. 

The  epifcopalian  church,  the  only  one  in  the  place,  (lands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  main  flreetj  it  is  much  out  of  repair.  On  either  fide  of  it  is 
an  extenfive  green,  furrounded  with  neat  looking  houfes,  which  bring 
to  mind  an  Englifh  village. 

The  town  contains  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  fociety 
in  it  is  thought  to  be  more  extenfive  and  more  genteel  at  the  fame  time 
than  what  is  to  he  met  with  in  any  other  place  of  its  fiz e in  America. 
No  manufactures  are  carried  on  here,  and  fcarcely  any  trade. 

There  is  an  hofpital  here  for  lunatics,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  regulated. 
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Hampton.— Ferry  to  Norfolk.— Hanger  in  crofing  the  numerous  Ferries  in 
Virginia. — - Norfolk . — Laws  of  Virginia  injurious  to  the  Trading  Inter  eft. 
— ■, Streets  narrows  and  dirty  in  Norfolk.— Fellow  Fever  there.— Obfer- 
vat  ions  on  this  Hif order. —Violent  Party  Spirit  among  ft  the  Inhabitants.— 
Few  Churches  in  Virginia. — Several  in  Ruins.— Private  Grave  Yards . 


Norfolk,  April, 

P ROM  Williamfburgh  to  Hampton  the  country  is  flat  and  unintereft- 
ing.  Hampton  is  a fmall  town,  fituated  at  the  head  of  a bay,  near 
the  mouth  of  James  River,  which  contains  about  thirty  houfes  and  an 
epifcopalian  church.  A few  fea  boats  are  annually  built  here;  and 
corn  and  lumber  are  exported  annually  to  the  value  of  about  forty-two 
thoufand  dollars.  It  is  a dirty  difagreeable  place,  always  infefted  by  a 
fhocking  flench  from  a muddy  fhore  when  the  tide  is  out. 

From  this  town  there  is  a regular  ferry  to  Norfolk,  acrofs  Hampton 
roads,  eighteen  miles  over.  I was  forced  to  leave  my  horfes  here  behind 
me  for  feveral  days,  as  all  the  flats  belonging  to  the  place  had  been 
fent  up  a creek  fome  miles  for  fcaves,  &c.  and  they  had  no  other  method 
of  getting  horfes  into  the  ferry  boats,  which  were  too  large  to  come 
clofe  into  fhore,  excepting  by  carrying  them  out  in  thefe  flats,  and  then 
making  them  leap  on  board.  It  is  a moft  irkfome  piece  of  bufinefs  to 
crofs  the  ferries  in  Virginia  ; there  is  not  one  in  fix  where  the  boats  are 
good  and  well  manned,  and  it  is  neceflary  to  employ  great  circumfpec- 
tion  in  order  to  guard  againfl  accidents,  which  are  but  too  common.  As 
I palTed  along  1 heard  of  numberiefs  recent,  inftances  of  horfes  being 
drowned,  killed,  and  having  their  legs  broken,  by  getting  in  and  out  of 
the  boats. 

Norfolk  Hands  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the  eaftern  branch  of  Elizabeth 
River,  the  moft  fouthern  of  thofe  which  empty  themlelves  into  the 
Chefapeak  Bay.  It  is  the  largeft  commercial  town  in  Virginia,  and 
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carries  on  a flourifhing  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  exports  conflft 
principal]}/’  of  tobacco,  flour,  and  corn,  and  various  kinds  of  lumber;  of 
the  latter  it  derives  an  inexhauftible  fupply  from  the  Difmal  Swamp, 
immediately  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Norfolk  would  be  a place  of  much  greater  trade  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
Were  it  net  for  the  impolicy  of  lome  laws  which  have  exifted  in  the 
ftate  of  Virginia.  One  of  thefe  laws,  lb  injurious  to  commerce,,  was 
palEed  during  the  war.  By  this  law  it  was  enadted,  that  all  merchants 
and  planters  in  Virginia,  who  owed  money  to  Britifh  merchants* 
fhould  be  exonerated  from  their  debts  if  they  paid  the  money  due 
into  the  public  treafury  inftead  of  fending  it  to  Great  Britain  ; and  all 
fuch  as  ftood  indebted  were  invited  to  come  forward,  and  give  their  mo- 
ney in  this  manner,  towards  the  fupport  of  the  conteft  In  which  America 
was  then  engaged. 

The  treafury  at  firft  did  not  become  much  richer  in  confequence  of 
this  law;  for  the  Virginian  debtor,  individually,  could  gain  nothing  by 
paying  the  money  that  he  owed  into  the  treafury,  as-  he  had  to  pay  the: 
full  fum  which  was  due  to  the  Britifh  merchant;  on  the  contrary,  he 
might  lofe  eonftderably  :■  his  credit  would  be  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Britifh  merchant  by  fuch  a meafure,  and  it  would  be  a great  impediment 
to  the  renewal  of  a commercial  intercourfe  between  them  after  the  con- 
clulion  of  the  war. 

However,  when  the  continental  paper  money  became  lb  much  depre- 
dated, that  ©ne  hundred  paper  dollars  were  not  worth  one  in  filver,  many  of 
the  people,  who  ftood  deeply  indebted  to  the  merchants  in  Great  Britain, 
began  to  look  upon  the-  meafure  in  a different  point  of  view” ; they  now 
law  a pofltive  advantage  in  paying  their  deh-ts  into  the  treafury  in  thefe 
paper  dollars,  which  were  a legal  tender;  accordingly  they  did  lb,  and  in 
confequence  were  exonerated  of  their  debts  by  the  laws  cf  their  country, 
though  in  reality  they  had  not  paid  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  them. 
In  vain  did  the  Britifh  merchant  fue  for  his  money  when  hoftilities  were 
terminated;  he  could  obtain  no  redrefs  in  any  court  of  juftice  in -Vir- 
ginia. Thus  juggled  out  of  his  property  he  naturally  became  diftruft-fuj 
of  the  Virginians;  he  refufed  to  tfadc  with  them  on  the  fame  terms  as- 
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with  the  people  of  the  other  hates,  and  the  Virginians  have  confe- 
quently  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  very  diflionourable  conduct  *. 

Another  law,  baneful  in  the  higheR  degree  to  the  trading  intereh,  is 
one  which  renders  all  landed  property  inviolable.  This  law  has  in- 
duced numbers  to  run  into  debt;  and  as  long  as  it  exiRs  foreigners  will 
be  cautious  of  giving  credit  to  a large  amount  to  men  who,  if  they 
chufe  to  purchafe  a tradt  of  land  with  the  goods  or  money  entruRed 
to  their  care,  may  fit  down  upon  it  fecurely,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  their 
creditors,  under  protedtion  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  Owing  to  this 
law  they  have  not  yet  been  enabled  to  get  a bank  efiablifhed  in  Norfolk, 
though  it  would  be  of  the  utrnoR  importance  to  the  traders.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  have  always  peremptorily  re- 
fufed  to  let  a branch  of  it  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  Virginia  whilft  this 
law  remains.  In  BoRon,  New  York,  Baltimore,  CharleRon,  &c.  there 
are  branches  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  befides  other  banks,  eRa- 
blifhed  under  the  fandtion  of  the  flat e legiflature. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  Rate  affembly  to  get  this 
-laft  mentioned  law  repealed,  but  they  have  all  proved  ineffectual.  The 
debates  have  been  very  warm  on  the  bufinefs,  and  the  names  of  the  majo- 
rity, who  voted  for  the  continuation  of  it,  have  been  publifhed,  to  expofe 
them  if  poflible  to  infamy  j but  fo  many  have  fheltered  themfelves  under 
its  fandtion,  and  fo  many  Rill  find  an  intereR  in  its  continuance,  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  fpeedily  repealed. 

The  houfes  in  Norfolk  are  about  five  hundred  in  number ; by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  of  wood,  and  but  meanly  built.  Thefe  have 
all  been  eredted  fince  the  year  1776,  when  the  town  was  totally  deRroyed 
by  fire,  by  the  order  of  Lord  Dunmore,  then  regal  governor  of  Virginia. 
The  Ioffes  fufiained  on  that  occafion  were  efiimated  at  £.300,000 
Rerling.  Towards  the  harbour  the  Rreets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  in 

• In  February  1796,  this  nefarious  bufinefs  judges  was  fuch  as  redounded  to  their  honour; 
was  at  laft  brought  before  the  fupreme  court  of  for  they  declared  that  thefe  debts  fhould  all 
the  United  States  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  agents  be  paid  over  again,  bona  fide,  to  the  Britifa 
of  the  Bxitilh  merchants,  and  the  decifion  of  tie  merchant. 
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the  other  parts  of  the  town  they  are  tolerably  wide;  none  of  them 
are  paved,  and  all  are  filthy;  indeed*  in  the  hot  months  of  dimmer, 
the  flench  that  proceeds  from  fome  of  them  is  horrid.  That  people 
can  be  thus  inattentive  to  cleanlinefs,  which  is  fo  conducive  to  health, 
and  in  a town  where  a fixth  part  of  the  people  died  in  one  year  of  a 
peflilential  diforder,  is  mod  wonderful!!  * 

AmongR 


* The  yellow  fever,  which  has  committed  fuch 
dreadful  ravages  of  late  years  in  America,  is  cer- 
tainly to  be-  confidered  as  a fort  of  plague.  It  firfb 
appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1793  ; in 
1794  it  appeared  at  Baltimore  ; in  179.5,  at  New 
York  and  Norfolk  ; and  in  179.6,  though  the  mat- 
ter was  hufhed  up  as  much  as  poffible,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  alarm,  limilar  to  that  which  had  in- 
jured the  city  fo  much  the  preceding  year,  yet 
in  New  York  a far  greater  number  of  deaths 
than  ufual  were  heard  of  during  the  fummer  and 
autumn,  ltrongly  fuppofed  to.  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fame  malignant  diforder. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  calamitous  con- 
fequences  attendant  upon  it,  in  thefe  different 
places,  are  all  much  alike,  ar.d  nearly  limilar  to 
thofe  given  of  the  plague  -The  people  dying 
fuadenly,  and  under  the  moil  Blocking  circum- 
ilances — fuch  as  were  well  flying  away — the 
lick  abandoned,  and  perifhing  for  want  of  com- 
mon neceffaries— the  dead  buried  in  heaps  to- 
gether without  any  ceremony — -charity  at  an 
end — the  ties  of  friendship  and  conff nguinity 
difregarded  by  many— -others,  on  the  contrary, 
nobly  coming  forward,  and  at  the  hazard  of  then- 
own  lives  doing  all  in  their  power  to  relieve  their 

fellow  citizens,  and  avert  the  general  woe..- 

At  Philadelphia,  in  . the  fpace  of  about  three 
months,  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand  inhabitants 
rvere  fvvept  off  by  this1  dreadful  malady,  a 
number,  at  that  time,  amounting  to  about  one 
tenth  of  the,  whole.  Baltimore  and  New  York 
did  not  fuffer  fo  ieverely ; but  at  Norfolk,  which 
is  computed  to  contain  about  three  thoufand* 
people,  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  fell  victims 
to  it. 

The  diforder  has  been  treated  very  differently 
by  different  phyficians,  and  as  fome  few  have 
furvived  under  each  fyllem  that  has  been  tried. 


no  general  one  has  yet  been  adopted.  I was  told, 
however,  by  feveral  people  in  Norfolk,  who  re- 
fided  in  the  moll  fickly  part  of  the  town  during 
the  whole  time  the  fever  lalted,  that  as  a pre- 
ventative medicine,  a flrong  mercurial  purge  was 
very  generally  adrninillered,  and  afterwards  Pe- 
ruvian bark ; and  that  few  of  thole  who  had 
taken  this,  medicine  were  attacked  by  the  fever. 
All  however  that  can  be  done ' by  medicine  to 
Hop  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder,  when  it  has 
broke  out  in  a town,  feems  to  be  of  no  very  great 
effedl;  for  as  long  as  the  exceffive  hot  w'eather 
lafts  the  fever  rages,  but  it  regularly  difappears 
on  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  With  regard 
to  its  origin  there  have  been  alfo  various  opi- 
nions ; fome  have  contended  that  it  was  im- 
ported into  every  place  where  it  appeared  from 
the  Well  Indies ; others,  that  it  was  generated  in 
the  country.  Thefe  opinions  have  been  ably 
fupported  on  either  fide  of  the  queliion  by  medi- 
cal men,  who  refided  at  the  different  places  where- 
the  fever  has  appeared.  There  ate  a few  noto- 
rious circum fiances,  however,  which  lead  me,  as, 
an  individual,  to  think  that  the  fever  has  been 
generated  on  the  American  continent..  In  the 
firft  place,  the  fever  has  always  broken  out  in 
thofe  parts  of  towns  which  were  moll  clofely 
built,  and  where  the  llreets  have  been  buffered 
through  negligence  to  remain  foul  and  nally 
in  the  fecond  place,  it  has  regularly  broken  out 
during  the  hottell  time  of  the  year,  in  the  months 
of  July  and  Augufi,  when  the  air  on  the  Ame- 
rican coall  is  for  the  mod  part  llagnant  and 
fultry,  and  when  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
becomes  putrid  in  an  incredible  (hort  fpace  of 
time  ; thirdly,  numbers  of  people  died  of  the 
diforder  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1796,  not- 
wkhltanding  that  every  Weft  Indian  veffel  which, 
entered  the  port  that  feafon.  was  examined  by  the 
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Amongft  the  inhabitants  are  great  numbers  of  Scotch  and  French. 
The  latter  arealmoft  entirely  from  the  Wefc  Indies,  and  principally  from 
St.  Domingo.  In  iuch  prodigious  numbers  did  they  flock  over  after 
the  Britifh  forces  had  got  footing  in  the  French  iflands,  that  between 
two  and  three  thouland  were  in  Norfolk  at  one  time ; moft  of  them, 
however,  afterwards  difperfed  themfelves  throughout  different  parts  of 
the  country ; thofe  who  ftaid  in  the  town  opened  little  fhops  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  amongft  them  I found  many  who  had  been  in  affluent 
circumftances  before  they  were  driven  from  their  homes. 

A ftrong  party  fpirit  has  always  been  prevalent  amongft  the  American 
inhabitants  of  this  town ; fo  much  fo  that  a few  years  ago,  when  fome 
Englifh  and  French  veflels  of  war  were  lying  in  Hampton  roads,  and  the 
failors,  from  each,  on  fhore,  the  whole  people  were  up  and  ready  to  join 
them,  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other,  in  open  conteft ; but  the  mayor  drew 
out  the  militia,  and  fent  them  to  their  refpedtive  homes. 

Here  are  two  churches,  one  for  epifcopalians,  the  other  for  me- 
thcdifts.  In  the  former,  fervice  is  not  performed  more  than  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  very  little  regard  is  paid  by  the  people  in  general 
to  Sunday.  Indeed,  throughout  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  fea,  the  people  have  fcarcely  any  fenfe  of 
religion,  and  in  the  country  parts  the  churches  are  all  falling  into  decay. 
As  I rode  along,  I fcarcely  obferved  one  that  was  not  in  a ruinous  con- 
dition, with  the  windows  broken,  and  doors  dropping  off  the  hinges, 
and  lying  open  to  the  pigs  and  cattle  wandering  about  the  woods ; yet 
many  of  thefe  were  not  paft  repair.  The  churches  in  Virginia,  except- 
ing fuch  as  are  in  towns,  ftand  for  the  moft  part  in  the  woods,  retired 
from  any  houfes,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  perfons  are  appointed 
to  pay  the  fmalleft  attention  to  them. 

A cuftom  prevails  in  Norfolk,  of  private  individuals  holding  grave 
yards,  which  are  looked  upon  as  a very  lucrative  kind  of  property,  the 

health  officer,  a regular  bred  phyfician,  and  flopped  up  one  or  two  docks,  which  were  re- 
that  every  one  fufpefted  was  obliged  to  per-  ceptacles  for  the  filth  of  the  neighbourhood, 
form  quarantine.  The  people  in  New  York  are  and  which  contaminated  the  air  when  the  tide 
fo  fully  perfuaded  that  the  fever  originates  in  was  out. 

America  fiom  putrid  matter,  that  they  have 
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owners  receiving  confiderable  fees  annually  for  giving  permifiion  to  peo- 
ple to  bury  their  dead  in  them.  It  is  very  common  alfo  to  fee,  in  the 
large  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  not  far  from  the  dwelling  houfe,  ce- 
meteries walled  in,  where  the  people  of  the  family  are  all  buried.  Thefe 
cemeteries  are  generally  built  adjoining  the  garden. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Defcription  of  Difmal  Swamp. — Wild  Men  found  in  it. — Bears , Wolves , 
&c.— Country  between  Swamp  and  Richmond . — Mode  of  making  Tar 
and  Bitch. — Boor  Soil. — Wretched  Taverns. — Corn  Bread. — Difficulty 
of  getting  Food forHorfes. — Beterfburgh. — Horfe  Races  there . — Defcrip- 
tion of  Virginian  Horfes. — Stile  of  Riding  in  America. — Defcription  of 
Richmond , Capital  of  Virginia. — Singular  Bridge  acrofs  fames  River. — 
State  Houfe. — Falls  of  fames  River.- — Gambling  common  in  Richmond.— 
Tower  ClaJJ'es  of  Beople  very  quarrelfome.— Their  Mode  of  Fighting.— 

Richmond,  May. 

*pROM  Norfolk  I went  to  look  at  the  great  Difmal  Swamp,  which 
commences  at  the  diftance  of  nine  miles  from  the  town,  and  ex- 
tends into  North  Carolina,  occupying  in  the  whole  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  acres.  This  great  trad!  is  entirely  covered  with  trees  j 
juniper  and  cyprefs  trees  grow  where  there  is  mod;  moiflure,  and  on  the 
dry  parts,  white  and  red  oaks  and  a variety  of  pines. 

Thefe  trees  grow  to  a mod:  enormous  fize,  and  between  them  the 
brufhwood  fprings  up  fo  thick  that  the  fwamp  in  many  parts  is  abfolutely 
impervious.  In  this  refpedlit  differs  totally  from  the  common  woods  in 
the  country.  It  abounds  alfo  with  cane  reeds,  and  with  long  rich  grafs, 
upon  which  cattle  feed  with  great  avidity,  and  become  fat  in  a very 
(hort  fpace  of  time;  the  canes,  indeed,  are  confidered  to  be  the  very  bed; 
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green  food  that  can  be  given  to  them.  The  people  who  live  on  the 
borders  of  the  lwamp  drive  all  their  cattle  into  it  to  feed;  care  how- 
ever is  taken  to  train  them  to  come  back  regularly  to  the  farms  every 
night  by  themfelves,  otherwife  it  would  be  impoffible  to  find  them. 
This  is  effected  by  turning  into  the  fwamp  with  them,  for  the  firft  few 
weeks  they  are  fent  thither  to  feed,  two  or  three  old  milch  cows  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  place,  round  whofe  necks  are  faftened  fmall  bells.  The 
cows  come  back  every  evening  to  be  milked  ; the  reft  of  the  cattle  herd 
with  thefe,  following  the  noife  of  the  bells,  and  when  they  return  to  the 
farm  a handful  of  fait,  or  fometbing  of  which  they  are  equally  fond,  is 
given  to  each  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  return  again.  In  a ftiort 
time  the  cattle  become  familiar  with  the  place,  and  having  been  accuf- 
tcmed  from  the  firft  day  to  return,  they  regularly  walk  to  the  farms 
every  evening. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  the  fwamp  large  herds  of  wild  cattle  are 
found,  moft  probably  originally  loft  on  being  turned  in  to  feed.  Bears, 
wolves,  deer,  and  other  wild  indigenous  animals  are  alfo  met  with 
there.  Stories  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wild  men  having 
been  found  in  it,  who  were  loft,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  the  fwamp  when 
children. 

The  fwamp  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  ; in  fome  the  furface 
of  it  is  auite  dry,  and  firm  enough  to  bear  a horfe;  in  others  it  is  over- 
do wed  with  water;  and  elle where  fo  miry  that  a man  would  fink  up 
to  his  neck  if  he  attempted  to  walk  upon  it ; in  the  dried  part,  if 
a trench  is  cut  only  a few  feet  deep,  the  water  gullies  in,  and  it  is  filled 
immediately.  Where  the  canal  to  connect  the  water  of  Albemarle 
Sound  with  Norfolk  is  cut,  the  water  in  many  places  flows  in  from 
the  fides,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  furface,  in  large  ftreams, 
without  intermiftion ; in  its  colour  it  exactly  refembles  brandy,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  occaftoned  by  the  roots  of  the  juniper  trees;  it  is  perfectly 
clear  however,  and  by  no  means  unpalatable ; it  is  faid  to  poffefs  a 
diuretic  quality,  and  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  think  it  very 
wholefome,  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Certainly  there  is  fomething  very- 
uncommon  in  the  nature  of  this  fwamp,  for  the  people  living  upon  the 
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borders  of  it  do  not  buffer  by  fever  and  ague,  or  bilious  complaints,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe  with  thofe  refident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other 
fwarnps  and  marfhes.  Whether  it  is  the  medicinal  quality  of  the  water, 
however,  which  keeps  them  in  better  health  or  not,  I do  not  pretend  to 
determine. 

As  the  Difmal  Swamp  lies  fo  very  near  to  Norfolk,  where  there  is  a 
conftant  demand  for  fhingles,  Raves,  &c.  for  exportation,  and  as  the 
very  bed;  of  thefe  different  articles  are  made  from  the  trees  growing  upon 
the  fwamp,  it  of  courfe  becomes  a very  valuable  fpecies  of  property. 
The  canal  which  is  now  cutting  through  it  will  alfo  enhance  its  value, 
as  when  it  is  completed,  lumber  can  then  be  readily  fent  from  the  re- 
moteft  parts.  The  more  fouthern  parts  of  it,  when  cleared,  anfwer 
uncommonly  well  for  the  culture  of  rice ; but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norfolk,  as  far  as  ten  feet  deep  from  the  furface,  there  feems  to  be 
nothing  but  roots  and  fibres  of  different  herbs  mixed  with  a whitifh 
fand,  which  would  not  anfwer  for  the  purpofe,  as  rice  requires  a very 
rich  foil.  The  trees,  however,  that  grow  upon  it,  are  a mod;  profitable 
crop,  and  indead  of  cutting  them  all  down  promifcuoudy,  as  commonly 
is  done,  they  only  fell  fuch  as  have  attained  a large  fize,  by  which  means 
they  have  a continued  fuccefiion  for  the  manufacture  of  thofe  articles  I 
mentioned.  Eighty  thoufand  acres  of  the  fwamp  are  the  property  of  a 
company  incorporated  under  the  title  of  “ The  Difmal  Swamp  Company.” 
Before  the  war  broke  out  a large  number  of  negroes  was  condcantly  em- 
ployed by  the  company  in  cutting  and  manufacturing  daves,  &c.  and 
their  affairs  were  going  on  very  profperoudyj  but  at  the  time  that  Nor- 
folk was  burnt  they  lod  all  their  negroes,  and  very  little  has  been  done 
by  them  fince.  The  lumber  that  is  now  fent  to  Norfolk  is  taken 
principally  off  thofe  parts  of  the  fwamp  which  are  private  property. 

From  the  Difmal  Swamp  to  Richmond,  a didance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles,  along  the  fouth  fide  of  James  River,  the  country 
is  flat  and  fanay,  and  for  miles  together  entirely  covered  with  pine 
trees.  In  Nanfemonde  county,  bordering  on  the  fwamp,  the  foil  is  fo 
poor  that  but  very  little  corn  or  grain  is  railed ; it  anfwers  well  however 
for  peach  orchards,  which  are  found  to  be  very  profitable.  From  the 
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peaches  they  make  brandy,  and  when  properly  matured  it  is  an  excellent 
liquor,  and  much  efteemed;  they  give  it  a very  delicious  flavour  in 
this  part  of  the  country  by  infufing  dried  pears  in  it.  Spirit  and  water 
is  the  univerfal  beverage  throughout  Virginia.  They  alfo  make  consi- 
derable quantities  of  tar  and  pitch  from  the  pine  trees.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a fort  of  pit  is  dug, _in  which  they  burn  large  piles  of  the  trees* 
The  tar  runs  out,  and  is  depofited  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  from  whence 
it  is  taken,  cleared  of  the  bits  of  charcoal  that  may  be  mixed  with  it 
and  put  into  barrels.  The  tar,  infpifiated  by  boiling,  makes  pitch. 

The  accommodation  at  the  taverns  along  this  road  I found  mod: 
wretched;  nothing  was  to  be  had  but  rancid  fifh,  fat  fait  pork,  and  bread 
made  of  Indian  corn.  For  this  indifferent  fare  alfo  I had  to  wait  often- 
times an  hour  or  two.  Indian  corn  bread,  if  well  made,  is  tolerably 
good,  but  very  few  people  can  relifh  it  on  the  firft  trial ; it  is  a coarfe, 
Prong  kind  of  bread,  which  has  fomething  of  the  tafte  of  that  made 
from  oats.  The  bed:  way  of  preparing  it  is  in  cakes  ; the  large 
loaves  made  of  it  are  always  like  dough  in  the  middle.  There  is 
a difh  alfo  which  they  make  of  Indian  corn,  very  common  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  called  “ hominy.”  It  confifts  of  pounded  Indian  corn 
and  beans  boiled  together  with  milk  till  the  whole  mafs  becomes  firm. 
This  is  eat,  either  hot  or  cold,  with  bacon,  or  with  other  meat. 

As  for  my  horfes,  they  were  almoft  ftarved.  Hay  is  fcarcely  ever 
made  ufe  of  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  in  place  of  it  they  feed  their 
cattle  upon  fodder,  that  is,  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  corn  plant.  Not  a 
bit  of  fodder,  however,  was  to  be  had  on  the  whole  road  from  Norfolk 
to  Richmond,  excepting  at  two  places  ; and  the  feafon  having  been  re- 
markably dry,  the  little  grafs  that  had  fprung  up  had  been  eat  down 
every  where  by  the  cattle  in  the  country.  Oats  were  not  to  be  had  on 
any  terms;  and  Indian  corn  was  fo  fcarce,  that  I had  frequently  to  fend 
to  one  or  two  different  houfes  before  I could  get  even  fufficient  to  give 
one  feed  each  to  my  horfes.  The  people  in  the  country  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  fcarcity  from  the  badnefs  of  the  harveft  the  pre- 
ceding year ; but  the  faff,  I believe,  was,  that  corn  for  exportation  hav- 
ing been  in  great  demand,  and  a mod  enormous  price  offered  for  it,  the 
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people  had  been  tempted  to  difpofe  of  a great  deal  more  than  they  could 
well  fpare.  Each  perfon  was  eager  to  fell  his  own  corn  to  fuch  advan- 
tage, and  depended  upon  getting  fupplied  by  his  neighbour,  fo  that  they 
were  all  reduced  to  want. 

Peterfburgh  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  part  of  Appamatox 
'River,  and  is  the  only  place  of  confequence  fouth  of  James  River,  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  Richmond.  The  reft  of  the  towns,  which  are  but 
very  fmall,  feem  to  be  faft  on  the  decline,  and  prefent  a miferable  and 
melancholy  appearance.  The  houfes  in  Peterfburgh  amount  to  about 
three  hundred  ; they  are  built  without  any  regularity.  The  people  who 
inhabit  them  are  moftly  foreigners  j ten  families  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  town  that  have  been  born  in  it.  A very  flourifhing  trade  is  carried 
on  in  this  place.  About  two  thou.fand  four  hundred  hogfheads  of  tobacco 
are  infpefted  annually  at  the  warehoufes  ; and  at  the  falls  of  the  Appa- 
rnatox  River,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  are  feme  of  the  belt  flour 
mills  in  the  ftate. 

Great  crowds  were  aflembled  at  this  place,  as  I paffed  through,  at- 
tracted to  it  by  the  horfe  races,  which  take  place  four  or  five  times  in 
the  year.  Horfe  racing  is  a favourite  amufement  in  Virginia  j and  it  is 
carried  on  with  fpirit  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate.  The  beft  bred 
liorfes  which  they  have  are  imported  from  England  j but  ftill  fome  of 
thole  raifed  at  home  are  very  good.  They  ufually  run  for  purfes  made 
up  by  fubfeription.  The  only  particular  circumftance  in  their  mode 
of  carrying  on  their  races  in  Virginia  is,  that  they  always  run  to  the 
left ; the  horfes  are  commonly  rode  by  negro  boys,  fome  of  whom  are 
really  good  jockies. 

The  horfes  in  common  ufe  in  Virginia  are  all  of  a light  defeription., 
chiefly  adapted  for  the  faddle  5 fome  of  them  are  handfome,  but  they 
are  for  the  moft  part  fpoiled  by  the  falfe  gaits  which  they  are  taught. 
The  Virginians  are  wretched  horfemen,  as  indeed  are  all  the  Ame- 
ricans I ever  met  with,  excepting  fome  few  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York.  They  fit  with  their  toes  juft  under  the  horfe’s  nofe,  their 
ilirrups  being  left  extremely  long,  and  the  faddle  put  about  three  or  four 
inches  forward  on  the  mane.  As  for  the  management  of  the  reins,  it  is 
$ ' what 
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what  they  have  no  conception  of.  A trot  is  odious  to  them,  and  they 
exprefs  the  utmofl  aflonilhinent  at  a perfon  who  can  like  that  uneafy 
gait,  as  they  call  it.  The  favourite  gaits  which  all  their  horfes  are  taught, 
are  a pace  and  a wrack.  In  the  firfl,  the  animal  moves  his  two  feet  on 
one  fide  at  the  fame  time,  and  gets  on  with  a fort  of  ffiuffling  motion, 
being  unable  to  fpring  from  the  ground  on  thefe  two  feet  as  in  a trot. 
We  fhould  call  this  an  unnatural  gait,  as  none  of  our  horfes  would  ever 
move  in  that  manner  without  a rider  but  the  Americans  infill  upon  it 
that  it  is  otherwife,  becaufe  many  of  their  foals  pace  as  foon  as  born. 
Thefe  kind  of  horfes  are  called  “ natural  pacers,”  and  it  is  a matter  of 
the  utmofl  difficulty  to  make  them  move  in  any  other  manner ; but  it 
is  not  one  horfe  in  five  hundred  that  would  pace  without  being  taught. 
In  the  wrack,  the  horfe  gallops  with  his  fore  feet,  and  trots  with  thofe 
behind.  This  is  a gait  equally  devoid  of  grace  with  the  other,  and 
equally  contrary  to  nature  j it  is  very  fatiguing  alfo  to  the  horfe ; but 
the  Virginian  finds  it  more  conducive  to  his  eafe  than  a fair  gallop,  and 
this  circumflance  banifhes  every  other  confideration. 

The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country,  bordering  upon  James  River, 
are  extremely  fond  of  an  entertainment  which  they  call  a barbacue.  It 
confifls  in  a large  party  meeting  together,  either  under  fome  trees,  or  in 
a houfe,  to  partake  of  a flurgeon  or  pig  roafled  in  the  open  air,  on  a 
fort  of  hurdle,  over  a flow  fire  ; this,  however,  is  an  entertainment 
chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  ranks,  and,  like  mofl  others  of  the  fame 
nature,  it  generally  ends  in  intoxication. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  is  fi mated  immediately  below  the 
falls  of  James  River,  on  the  north  fide.  The  river  oppofite  to  the  town 
is  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  eroded  by  means  of  two  bridges, 
which  are  feparated  by  an  illand  that  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  The  bridge,  leading  from  the  fouth  fhore  to  the  ifland,  is 
built  upon  fifteen  large  flat  bottomed  boats,  kept  flationary  in 
the  river  by  flrong  chains  and  anchors.  1’he  bows  of  them,  which 
are  very  fharp,  are  put  againfl  the  flream,  and  fore  and  aft  there  is  a 
flrong  beam,  upon  which  the  piers  of  the  bridge  reft.  Between  the 
ifland  and  the  town,  the  water  being  fhallower,  the  bridge  is  built  upon 
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piers  formed  of  fquare  cafements  of  logs  filled  with  (lones.  To  this? 
there  is  no  railing,  and  the  boards  with,  which  it  is  covered  are  fo  Icofe, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  ride  a horfe  acrofs  it  that  is  not  accuftomed  to  it. 
The  bridges  thrown  acrofs  this  river,  oppofite  the  town,  have  repeat- 
edly teen  carried  away  ; it  is  thought  idle,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pence of  a better  one  than  what  exifls  at  prefent.  The  llrongefi:  hone 
bridge  could  hardly  refill  the  bodies  of  ice  that  are  hurried  down  the 
falls  by  the  floods  on  the  breaking  up  of  a fevere  winter. 

Though  the  houfes  in  Richmond  are  not  more  than  feven  hundred 
in  number,  yet  they  extend  nearly  one  mile  and  a half  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  river,  is  built  clofe  to  the  water,  and  oppofite  to  it  lies  the  (hipping; 
this  is  connected  with  the  upper  town  by  a long  flreet,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  courfe  of  the  river,  about  fifty  yards  removed  from  the 
banks.  The  lituation  of  the  upper  town  is  very  pleafing;  it  (lands  on 
an  elevated  (pot,  and  commands  a fine  profpeG'  of  the  falls  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  adjacent  country  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  bed  houfes  (land 
here,  and  alfo  the  capitoi  or  fiatehoufe.  From  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river  this  building  appears  extremely  well,  as  its  defects  cannot  be  ob- 
ferved  at  that  diftance,  but  on  a clofer  infpeftion  it  proves  to  be  a clumfy 
ill  fhapen  pile.  The  original  plan  was  fent  over  from  France  by  Mr;. 
Jeiferfon,  and  had  great  merit ; but  his  ingenious  countrymen  thought 
they  could  improve  it,  and  to  do  fo  placed  what  was  intended  for  the 
attic  (lory,  in  the  plan,  at  the  bottom,  and  put  the  columns  on  the  top 
of  it.  In  many  other  refpefls,  likewife,  the  plan  was  inverted.  This- 
building  is  fini fired  entirely  with  red  brick ; even  the  columns  them- 
felves  are  formed  of  brick  ; but  to  make  them  appear  like  (lone,  they 
have  been  partially  whitened  with  common  whitewafh.  The  infide  of 
the  building  is  but  very  little  better  than  its  exterior  part.  The 
principal  room  is  for  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  ; this  is  ufed  alfo 
for  divine  fervice,  as  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a church  in  the  town. 
The  vellibule  is  circular,  and  very  dark ; it  is  to  be  ornamented  with  a 
Rat ue  of  General  Wafihington,  executed  by  an  eminent  arfift  in  France, 
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■which  arrived  while  I was  in  the  town.  Ugly  and  ill  contrived  as  this 
building  is,  a dranger  mud  not  attempt  to  find  fault  with  any  part  of  it, 
for  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  a moil  elegant  fabric. 

The  falls  in  the  river,  or  the  rapids,  as  they  fhould  be  called,  extend  fix 
miles  above  the  city,  in  the  courfe  of  which  there  is  a defcent  of  about 
eighty  feet.  The  river  is  here  full  of  large  rocks,  and  the  water  rufh'es 
over  them  in  fome  places  with  great  impetuofity.  A canal  is  completed 
at  the  north  fide  of  thefe  falls,  which  renders  the  navigation  complete 
from  Richmond  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  at  particular  times  of  the 
year,  boats  with  light  burthens  can  proceed  dill  higher  up.  In  the 
river,  oppofite  the  town,,  are  no  more  than  feven  feet  water,  but  ten 
miles  lower  down  about  twelve  feet.  Mod  of  the  vefiels  trading 
to  Richmond  unlade  the  greater  part  of  their  cargoes  at  this  place 
into  river  craft,  and  then  proceed  up  to  the  town.  Trade  is  carried  on 
here  chiefly  by  foreigners,  as-  the  Virginians  have  but  little  inclination 
for  it,  and  are  too  fond  of  amufement  to  purfue  it  with  much  fuccefs. 

Richmond  contains  about  four  thouland  inhabitants,. one  half  of  whom 
are  daves.  Amongd  the  freemen  are  numbers  of  lawyers,  who,  with,  the 
officers  of  the  date  government,  and  feveral  that  live  retired  on  their 
fortunes,,  refide  in  the  upper  town;.,  the  other  part  is  inhabited  principally 
by  the  traders. 

Perhaps  in  no  place  of  the  fame  dze  in  the  world  is  there  more  gam** 
bling  going  forward  than  in  Richmond.  I had  fcarcely  alighted  from 
my  horfe  at  the  tavern,  when  the  landlord  came  to  afk  what  game  I 
was  mod  partial  to,  as  in  fuch  a room  there  was  a faro  table,  in  another 
a hazard  table,  in  a third  a billiard  table,  to  any  one  of  which  he  was 
ready  to  condudl  me.  Not  the  fmalled  fecrecy  is  employed  in  keeping 
thefe  tables;  they  are  always  crowded  with  people,  and  the  doors  of  the 
apartment  are  only  fhut  to  prevent  the  rabble  from  coming  in.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  in  Virginia,  and  alfo  in  that  part 
of  Maryland  next  to  it,  there  is  fcarcely  a petty  tavern  without  a billiard 
room,  and  this  is  always  full  of  a fet  of  idle  low  lived  fellows,  drinking 
fpirits  or  playing  cards,  if  not  engaged  at  the  table.  Cockfight- 
ing is  alio  another  favourite  diverfion ; it  is  chiefly,  however,  the  lower 
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clafs  of  people  that  partake  of  thefe  amufements  at  the  taverns;  in  pri- 
vate there  is,  perhaps,  as  little  gambling  in  Virginia  as  in  any  other  part 
of  America.  The  circumRance  of  having  the  taverns  thus  infeRed  by 
fuch  a fet  of  people  renders  travelling  extremely  unpleafant.  Many 
times  I have  been  forced  to  proceed  much  farther,  in  a day  than  I have 
wifhed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fcenes  of  rioting  and  quarrelling  that  I have 
met  with  at  the  taverns,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  efcape  as  long  as  you 
remain  in  the  fame  houfe  where  they  are  carried  on,  for  every  apartment 
is  confidered  as  common,  and  that  room  in  which  a Rranger  fits  down 
is  fare  to  be  the  moil  frequented. 

Whenever  thefe  people  come  to  blows,  they  fight  juft  like  wild  beafts, 
biting,  kicking,  and  endeavouring  to  tear  each  other’s  eyes  out  with  their 
nails.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  thofe  who  have  loft 
an  eye  in  a combat,  and  there  are  men  who  pride  themfelves  upon  the 
dexterity  with  which  they  can  fcoop  one  out.  This  is  called  gouging. 
To  perform  the  horrid  operation,  the  combatant  t wilts  his  forefingers  in 
the  fide  locks  of  his  adverlary’s  hair,  and  then  applies  his  thumbs  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  to  force  it  cut  of  the  focket.  If  ever  there  is  a bat- 
tle, in  which  neither  of  thofe  engaged  lofes  an  eye,  their  faces  are  how- 
ever generally  cut  in  a (hocking  manner  with  the  thumb  nails,  in  the 
many  attempts  which  are  made  at  gouging.  But  what  is  worfe  than  all, 
thefe  wretches  in  their  combat  endeavour  to  their  utmoR  to  tear  out  each 
other’s  tefticles.  Four  or  five  inflances  came  within  my  own  obfervation, 
as  I palTed  through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  of  men  being  confined  in 
their  beds  from  the  injuries  which  they  had  received  of  this  nature  in  a 
fight.  In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  I have  been  credibly  allured,  that 
the  people  are  Rill  more  depraved  in  this  refped:  than  in  Virginia,  and  that 
in  feme  particular  parts  of  thefe  Rates,  every  third  or  fourth  man  appears 
with  one  eye. 
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LETTER  XV. 

Defcription  of  Virginia  between  Richmond  and  the  Mountains.— Fragrance 
of  Flowers  and  Shrubs  in  the  Woods . — Melody  of  the  Birds.- — Of  the  Birds 
of  Virginia. — * Mocking  Bird.— Blue  Bird.— Red  Bird,  &c. — Singular 
Noifes  of  the  Frogs. — Columbia. — Magazine  there . — Fire  Flies  in  the 
Woods. — Green  Springs. — Wretchednefs  of  the  Accommodation  there.— 
Difficulty  ofjindhig  the  Way  through  the  Woods. — Serpents  .-Rattle-  Snake . 
. — Coppr-Snake.— Black  Snake. — South-wef,  or  Green  Mountains.— 
Soil  of  them  • — Mountain  Torrents  do  great  D amage  .—Salubrity  of  the 
Climate.— Great  Beauty  of  the  Peafantry. — Many  Gentlemen  of  Property 
living  here. — Monticello,  the  Seat  of  Mr.  fef 'erf on. —Vineyards .-Ok- 
fervations  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape , and  the  Manufacture  of  Wine . 

Monticello,  May. 

TJAVING  ftaid  at  Richmond  fomewhat  longer  than  a week,  which 
I found  abfolutely  neceflary,  if  it  had  only  been  to  recruit  the 
ftrength  of  my  horfes,  that  had  been  half  ftarved  in  coming  from  Nor- 
folk, I proceeded  in  a north- wefterly  direction  towards  the  South- weR  or 
Green  Mountains. 

The  country  about  Richmond  is  fandy,  but  not  fo  much  fo,  nor  as 

flat  as  on  the  fouth  flde  of  James  River  towards  the  fea.  It  now 

wore  a moil  pleaflng  afpedh  The  flrfc  week  in  May  had  arrived;  the 

trees  had  obtained  a confiderable  part  of  their  foliage,  and  the  air  in  the 

woods  was  perfumed  with  the  fragrant  fmell  of  numberlefs  flowers  and 

flowering  fhrubs,  which  fprang  up  on  all  fides.  The  mufic  of  the  birds 

was  alfo  delightful.  It  is  thought  that  in  Virginia  the  finging  birds  are 

finer  than  what  are  to  be  met  with  on  any  other  part  of  the  continent^ 

as  the  climate  is  more  congenial  to  them,  being  neither  fo  intenfely  hot 

in  lumrner  as  that  of  the  Carolines,  nor  fo  cold  in  winter  as  that  of  the 
% 

more  northern  Rates.  The  notes  of  the  mocking  bird  or  Virginian 
nightingale  are  in  particular  moil  melodious.  This  bird  is  of  the  co- 
lour 
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lour  and  about  the  fize  of  a thrufh,  but  more  Render,  it  imitates  thev 
fong  of  every  other  bird,  but  with  increased  ftrength  and  fweetnefs.  The 
bird  whole  fong  it  rncc'ks  generally  flies  away,  as  if  confcious  of  being 
excelled  by  the  other,  and  diflatisfied  with  its  own  powers.  It  is  2L  re- 
mark, liowever,  made  by  Cateiby,  and  which  appears  to  be  a very  juft 
one,  that  the  birds  in  America  are  much  Inferior  to  thofe  in  Europe  in 
the  melody  of  their  notes,  but  that  they  are  fuperior  in  point  of  plumage, 
i know  of  no  American  bird  that  has  the  rich  mellow  note  of  our  black- 
bird, the  fprightly  note  of  the  fky-hirk,  or  the  fweet  and  plaintive  one 
of  the  nightingale. 

After  having  liftened  to  the  mocking  bird,  there  is  no  novelty  in  hear- 
ing the  fong  of  any  other  bird  in  the  country;  and  indeed  their  fongs  are 
for  the  moll:  part  but  very  Ample  in  themielves,  though  combined  they 
are  pleafing. 

The  molt  remarkable  for  their  plumage  of  thole  commonly  met  with 
are,  the  blue  bird  and  the  red  bird.  The  firft  is  about  the  lize  of  a lin- 
net ; its  back,  head,  and  wings  are  of  dark  yet  bright  blue;  when  flying 
the  plumage  appears  to  the  greateft  advantage.  The  red  bird  is  larger 
than  a iky  lark,  though  fmaller  than  a thruih ; it  is  of  a vermilion  co- 
lour, and  has  a (mail  tuft  on  its  head.  A few  humming  birds  make  their 
appearance  in  fummer,  but  their  plumage  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  thofe 
found  more  to  the  l’outhward. 

Of  the  other  common  birds  there  are  but  few  worth  notice.  Doves 
and  quails,  or  partridges  as  they  are  fo  me  times  called,  afford  good  diver - 
Aon  for  the  fportfman.  Thefe  laft  birds  in  their  habits  are  exactly  Ami- 
lar  to  European  partridges,  excepting  that  they  alight  fometimes  upon 
trees;  their  Aze  is  that  of  the  quail,  but  they  are  neither  the  fame  as 
the  English  quail  or  the  Englifh  partridge.  It  is  the  fame  with  many 
other  birds,  as  jays,  robins,  larks,  pheafants,  See.  which  were  called  by 
■the  Englilh  fettle r,s  after  the  birds  of  the  fame  name  in  England,  becaufe 
they  bore  fome  refemblance  to  them,  though  in  fadl  they  are  materially 
■different.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  fouthward,  are  great 
numbers  of  large  birds,  called  turkey  buzzards,  which,  when  mounted 
aloft  an  the  wing,  look  like  eagles.  In  Carolina  there  is  a law  prohibit- 
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mg  the  killing  thefe  birds,  as  they  feed  upon  putrid  carcafes,  and  there- 
fore contribute  to  keep  the  air  wholefome.  There  is  only  one  bird  more 
which  I Shall  mention,  the  whipper-will,  or  whip-poor-will,  as  it  is 
fometimes  called,  from  the  plaintive  noife  that  it  makes ; to  my  ear  it 
founded  wyp-o-Il.  It  begins  to  make  this  noife,  which  is  heard  a great 
way  off,  about  dufk,  and  continues  it  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  This  bird  is  fo  very  wary,  and  fo  few  inftances  have  occurred  of 
its  being  feen,  much  lefs  taken,  that  many  have  imagined  the  noife  does 
not  proceed  from  a bird,  but  from  a frog,  efpecially  as  it  is  heard  moil  fre- 
quently in  the  neighbourhood  of  low  grounds* 

The  frogs  in  America,  it  muff  here  be  obferved,  make  a mofc  lingular 
noife,  fome  of  them  abfolutely  whiffling,  whilft  others  croak  fo  loudly, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  tell  whether  the  found  proceeds  from  a calf 
or  a frog : I have  more  than  once  been  deceived  by  the  noife  when 
walking  in  a meadow.  Thefe  laft  frogs  are  called  bull  frogs;  they  moSLly 
keep  in  pairs,  and  are  never  found  but  where  there  is  good  water ; their 
bodies  are  from  four  to  feven  inches  long,  and  their  legs  are  in  propor- 
tion ; they  are  extremely  adtive,  and  take  prodigious  leaps. 

The  firft  town  I reached  on  going  towards  the  mountains  was  Co- 
lumbia, or  Point  of  Fork,  as  it  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
Situated  about  fixty  miles  above  Richmond,  at  the  confluence  of  Rivanna 
and  Fluvanna  rivers,  which  united  form  James  River.  This  is  a flou- 
rishing little  place,  containing  about  forty  houfes,  and  a warehoufe  for 
the  infpedtion  of  tobacco.  On  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  rivers, 
juffoppofite  to  the  town,  is  the  magazine  of  the  Rate,  in  which  are  kept 
twelve  thoufand  Hand  of  arms,  and  about  thirty  tons  of  powder.  The 
low  lands  bordering  upon  the  river  in  this  neighbourhood  are  extremely 
valuable. 

From  Columbia  to  the  Green  Springs,  about  twenty  miles  farther  on, 
the  road  runs  almoft  wholly  through  a pine  foreft,  and  is  very  lonely. 
Night  came  on  before  I got  to  the  end  of  it,  and,  as  very  commonly 
happens  with  travellers  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I foon  lofi:  my  wa y.  A 
light,  however,  feen  through  the  trees,  feemed  to  indicate  that  a houfe 
was  not  far  off ; my  fervant  eagerly  rode  up  to  it,  but  the  poor  fellow’s 

O confternatio& 
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confirmation  was  great  indeed  when  he  obferved  it  moving  from  him, 
prefently  coming  back,  and  then  with  fwiftnefs  departing  again  into  the 
woods.  I was  at  a lofs  for  a time  myfelf  to  account  for  the  appearance, 
but  after  proceeding  a little  farther,  I obferved  the  fame  fort  of  light  in 
many  other  places,  and  difmounting  from  my  horfe  to  examine  a bufh 
where  one  of  thefe  fparks  appeared  to  have  fallen,  I found  it  proceeded 
from  the  f re  fly.  As  the  fummer  came  on,  thefe  flies  appeared  every 
night : after  a light  fhower  in  the  afternoon,  I have  feen  the  woods 
fparkling  with  them  in  every  quarter.  The  light  is  emitted  from  the 
tail,  and  the  animal  has  the  power  of  emitting  it  or  not  at  pleafure. 

After  wandering  about  till  it  was  near  eleven  o’clock,  a plantation  at 
lafe  appeared,  and  having  got  frefh  information  refpedting  the  road  from 
the  negroes  in  the  quarter,  who  generally  fit  up  half  the  night,  and  over 
a fre  in  all  feafons,  I again  fet  out  for  the  Green  Springs.  With  fome 
difficulty  I at  laft  found  the  way,  and  arrived  there  about  midnight* 
The  hour  was  fo  unfeafonable,  that  the  people  at  the  tavern  were  very 
unwilling  to  open  their  doors;  and  it  was  not  till  I had  related  the  hif- 
tory  of  my  adventures  from  the  laft  ftage  two  or  three  times  that  they 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  me  in.  At  laft  a tall  fellow  in  his  fhirt 
came  grumbling  to  the  door,  and  told  me  I might  come  in  if  I would* 
1 had  now  a parley  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  to  perfuade  him  to 
give  me  feme  com  for  my  horfes,  which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  do; 
but  at  laft  he  complied,  though  much  againft  his  inclination,  and  un- 
locked the  liable  door.  Returning  to  the  houfe,  I was  fhewn  into  a 
room  about  ten  feet  fquare,  in  which  were  two  filthy  beds  fvvarming 
with  bugs ; the  ceiling  had  mouldered  away,  and  the  walls  admitted 
light  in  various  places ; it  was  a happy  circumftance,  however,  that  thefe 
apertures  were  in  the  wall,  for  the  window  of  the  apartment  was  infuf- 
ficient  in  itfelf  to  admit  either  light  or  frefh  air.  Here  I would  fain 
have  got  fomething  to  eat,  if  poffible,  but  not  even  fo  much  as  a piece 
of  bread  was  to  be  had ; indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  feldom 
think  of  keeping  bread  ready  made,  but  juft  prepare  fufHcient  for  the 
meal  about  half  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted,  and  then  ferve  it  hot.  Un- 
able therefore  to  procure  any  food,  and  fatigued  with  a long  journey 

during 
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during  a parching  day,  I threw  myfelf  down  on  one  of  the  beds  in  my 
clothes,  and  enjoyed  a profound  repofe,  not  with  {landing  the  repeated  on- 
fets  of  the  bugs  and  other  vermin  v/ith  which  I was  molefted. 

Befides  the  tavern  and  the  quarters  of  the  Haves,  there  is  but  one 
more  building  at  this  place.  This  is  a large  farm  houfe,  where 
people  that  refort  to  the  fprings  are  accommodated  with  lodgings, 
about  as  good  as  thofe  at  the  tavern.  Thefe  habitations  Hand  in  the 
center  of  a cleared  fpot  of  land  of  about  fifty  acres,  furrounded  entirely  with 
wood.  The  fprings  are  jufl:  on  the  margin  of  the  wood,  at  the  bottom 
of  a Hope,  which  begins  at  the  houfes,  and  are  covered  with  a few  boards, 
merely  to  keep  the  leaves  from  falling  in.  The  waters  are  chalybeate, 
and  are  drank  chiefly  by  perfons  from  the  low  country,  whofe^  conflitu- 
tions  have  been  relaxed  by  the  heats  of  fummer. 

Having  breakfafted  in  the  morning  at  this  miferable  little  place,  I 
proceeded  on  my  journey  up  the  South-wefl:  Mountain.  In  the  courfe 
of  this  day’s  ride  I obferved  a great  number  of  Inakes,  which  were  now 
beginning  to  come  forth  from  their  holes.  I killed  a black  one,  that 
I found  fleeping,  flretched  acrofs  the  road  ; it  was  five  feet  in  length. 
The  black  fnake  is  more  commonly  met  with  than  any  other  in  this 
part  of  America,  and  is  ufually  from  four  to  fix  feet  in  length.  In 
proportion  to  the  length  it  is  extremely  flender  ; the  back  is  perfedlly 
black,  the  belly  lead  colour,  inclining  to  white  towards  the  throat.  The 
bite  of  this  fnake  is  not  poifonous,  and  the  people  in  that  country  are 
not  generally  inclined  to  kill  it,  from  its  great  utility  in  deftroying 
rats  and  mice.  It  is  wonderfully  fond  of  milk,  and  is  frequently  found 
in  the  dairies,  which  in  Virginia  are  for  the  moft  part  in  low  fituations, 
like  cellars,  as  the  milk  could  not  otherwife  be  kept  fweet  for  two  hours 
together  in  fummer  time.  The  black  fnake,  at  the  time  of  copulation,  im- 
mediately purfues  any  perfon  who  comes  in  fight,  and  with  fucli  fwiftnefs, 
that  the  befl:  runner  cannot  efcape  from  him  upon  even  ground. 
Many  other  forts  of  harmlefs  fnakes  are  found  here,  fome  of  which  are 
beautifully  variegated,  as  the  garter,  the  ribbon,  the  blueifh  green  fnake, 
&c.  &c.  Of  the  venomous  kind,  the  mod  common  are  the  rattle 
fnake,  and  the  copper  or  moccaffin  fnake.  The  former  is  found  chiefly  on 
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the  mountains  5 but  although  frequently  met  with,  it  is  very  rarely  that 
people  are  bitten  by  it 5 fcarcelv  a fummer,  however,  paffes  over  with- 
out feveral  being  bit  by  the  copper  fnake.  The  poifon  of  the  latter 
is  not  fo  fubtile  as  that  of  the  rattle  fnake,  but  it  is  very  injurious,  and  if 
not  attended  to  in  time,  death  will  certainly  enfue.  The  rattle  fnake  is 
very  dull,  and  never  attacks  a perfon  that  does  not  moled  him ; but, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  will  not  turn  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  any  one  ; be- 
fore he  bites,  he  always  gives  notice  by  {baking  his  rattles,  fo  that  a 
perfon  that  hears  them  can  readily  get  out  of  his  way.  The  copper 
fnake,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  adtive  and  treacherous,  and,  it  is  faid, 
will  abfolutely  put  himfelf  in  the  way  of  a perfon  to  bite  him.  Sna-kes 
are  neither  fo  numerous  nor  fo  venomous  in  the  northern  as  in  the  fou- 
thern  dates.  Hones,  cows,  dogs,  and  fowl  feem  to  have  an  innate  fenfe 
of  the  danger  they  are  expofed  to  from  thefe  poifonous  reptiles,  and  will 
fhew  evident  fymptoms  of  fear  on  approaching  near  them,  although  they 
are  dead  j but  what  is  remarkable,  hogs,  fo  far  from  being  afraid  of  them, 
purfue  and  devour  them  with  the  greated  avidity,  totally  regardlefs  of 
their  bites.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  great  quantity  of  fat,  with  which  they 
are  furnhhed,  prevents  the  poifon  from  operating  on  theb  bodies  as  on 
thofe  of  other  animals.  Hog’s  lard,  it  might  therefore  reafonably  be 
conjectured,  would  be  a good  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a fnake ; however, 
I never  heard  of  its  being  tried ; the  people  generally  apply  herbs  to  the 
wound,  the  fpecidc  qualities  of  w’hich  are  well  known.  It  is  a re- 
markable indance  of  the  bounty  of  providence,  that  in  all  thofe  parts  of 
the  country  where  thefe  venomous  reptiles  abound,  thofe  herbs  which 
are  the  mod  certain  antidote  to  the  poifon  are  found  in  the  greated 
plenty.  - , 

The  South-wed  Mountains  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
are  the  fird  which  you  come  to  on  going  up  the  country  from  the  fea- 
coad  in  Virginia.  Thefe  mountains  are  not  lofty,  and  ought  indeed 
rather  to  be  called  hills  than  mountains  j they  are  not  feen  till  you  come 
within  a very  few  miles  of  them,  and  the  afcent  is  fo  gradual,  that  you 
get  upon  their  top  aimed  without  perceiving  it. 

The  foil  here  changes  to  a deep  argillaceous  earth,  particularly 
well  fuited  to  the  culture  of  fmall  grain  and  clover,  and  produces 
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abundant  crops.  As  this  earth,  however,  does  not  abforb  the  water  very 
quickly,  the  farmer  is  expofed  to  great  Ioffes  from  heavy  falls  of  rain  j 
the  feed  is  liable  to  be  wafhed  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  fometimes  it 
is  found  neceffary  to  fow  a field  two  or  three  different  times  before  it 
becomes  green  ; and  if  great  care  be  not  taken  to  guard  fuch  fields  as  lie 
on  a declivity  by  proper  trenches,  the  crops  are  fometimes  entirely  de- 
ftroyed,  even  after  they  arrive  at  maturity  j indeed,  very  often,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  utmoft  precautions,  the  water  departs  from  its  ufual  chan- 
nel, and  fweeps  away  all  before  it.  After  heavy  torrents  of  rain  I Jiave 
frequently  feen  all  the  negroes  in  a farni  difpatched  with  hoes  and  fpades 
to  different  fields,  to  be  ready  to  turn  the  courfe  of  the  water,  in  cafe  it 
fhould  take  an  improper  direction.  On  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  ground  has  been  worn  out  with  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  left 
wafte,  and  the  water  has  been  fuffered  to  run  in  the  fame  channel  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  the  depth  of  the  ravines  or  gullies, 
as  they  are  called,  which  it  has  formed.  They  are  juft  like  fo  many  pre- 
cipices, and  are  infurmountable  barriers  to  the  paffage  from  one  fide  of 
the  mountain  to  the  other. 

Notwithftanding  fuch  difadvantages,  however,  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thefe  mountains  is  far  more  populous  than  that 
which  lies  towards  Richmond;  and  there  are  many  perfons  that  even 
confider  it  to  be  the  garden  of  the  United  States.  All  the  productions 
of  the  lower  part  of  Virginia  may  be- had  here,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  heat  is  never  found  to  be  fo  oppreffive ; for  in  the  hotteft  months  in 
the  year  there  is  a frefhnefs  and  elafticity  in  the  air  unknown  in  the  low 
country.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  found  to  be  90°  and  6o° 
above  cipher,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  thermometer  rifes  above  84°, 
and  the  winters  are  fo  mild  in  general,  that  it  is  a very  rare  circumftance 
for  the  fnow  to  lie  for  three  days  together  upon  the  ground. 

The  falubrity  of  the  climate  is  equal  alfo  to  that  of  any  part  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  inhabitants  have  in  confequeneea  healthy  ruddy 
appearance.  The  female  part  of  the  peafantry  in  particular  is  totally 
different  from  that  in  the  low  country,  Xnftead  of  the  pale,  fickly,  de- 
bilitated 
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bilitated  beings,  whom  you  meet  with  there,  you  find  amongft  thefe 
mountains  many  a one  that  would  be  a fit  fubjebl  to  be  painted  for  a 
Lavinia.  It  is  really  delightful  to  behold  the  groups  of  females, 
aifembled  here,  at  times,  to  gather  the  cherries  and  other  fruits  which 
grow  in  the  greateft  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  almoft  every 
habitation.  Their  fhapes  and  complexions  are  charming;  and  the  care- 
leflhefs  of  their  dreftes,  which  confift  of  little  more,  in  common,  than  a 
fimple  bodice  and  petticoat,  makes  them  appear  even  ftill  more  en- 
gaging* 

The  common  people  in  this  neighbourhood  appeared  to  me  to  be 
of  a more  frank  and  open  difpofition,  more  inclined  to  hofpitality, 
and  to  live  more  contentedly  on  what  they  pofleffed,  than  the  people  of 
the  fame  clafs  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  I palled  through. 
From  being  able,  however,  to  procure  the  necefiaries  of  life  upon  very 
eafy  terms,  they  are  rather  of  an  indolent  habit,  and  inclined  to  diffi- 
pation.  Intoxication  is  very  prevalent,  and  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  meet 
with  a man  who  does  not  begin  the  day  with  taking  one,  two,  or  more 
drams  as  foon  as  he  rifes.  Brandy  is  the  liquor  which  they  principally 
life,  and  having  the  greateft  abundance  of  peaches,  they  make  it  at  a 
very  trifling  expence.  There  is  hardly  a houfe  to  be  found  with  two 
rooms  in  it,  but  where  the  inhabitants  have  a ftill.  The  females  do  not 
fall  into  the  habit  of  intoxication  like  the  men,  but  in  other  refpedls 
they  are  equally  difpofed  to  pleafure,  and  their  morals  are  in  like 
manner  relaxed. 

Along  thefe  mountains  live  feveral  gentlemen  of  large  landed  pro- 
perty, who  farm  their  own  eftates,  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia; 
among  the  number  is  Mr.  JefFerfon  *,  from  whole  feat  I date  this  letter. 
His  houfe  is  about  three  miles  diftant  from  Charlottefville  and  two  from 
Milton,  which  is  on  the  head  waters  of  Rivanna  River.  It  is  moft  Angu- 
larly fituated,  being  built  upon  the  top  of  a fmall  mountain,  the  apex  of 
which  has  been  cut  off,  lb  as  to  leave  an  area  of  about  an  acre  and  half.  At 
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prefent  it  is  in  an  unfiniRied  Rate  ; but  if  carried  on  according 
to  the  plan  laid  down,  it  will  be  one  of  the  moft  elegant  private  habita- 
tions in  the  United  States.  A large  apartment  is  laid  out  for  a library 
and  mufeum,  meant  to  extend  the  entire  breadth  of  the  houfe,  the 
windows  of  which  are  to  open  into  an  extenfive  green  houfe  and  aviary. 
In  the  center  is  another  very  fpacious  apartment,  of  an  oCtagon  form, 
reaching  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  houfe,  the  large  folding 
glafs  doors  of  which,. at  each  end,  open  under  a portico.  An  apartment 
like  this,  extending  from  front  to  back,  is  very  common  in  a Virginian 
houfe;  it  is  called  the  faloon,  and  during  fu miner  is  the  one  gene- 
rally preferred  by  the  family,  on  account  of  its  being  more  airy  and  fpa- 
cious than  any  other.  The  houfe  commands  a magnificent  profpeCt  on 
one  fide  of  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains  for  nearly  forty  miles,  and  on 
the  oppofite  one,  of  the  low  country,  in  appearance  like  an  extended 
heath  covered  with  trees,  the  tops  alone  of  which  are  vifible.  The  mills 
and  vapours  ariling  from  the  low  grounds  give  a continual  variety  to  the 
fcene.  The  mountain  whereon  the  houfe  Rands  is  thickly  wooded  on 
one  Ede,  and  walks  are  carried  round  it,  with  different  degrees  of  obli- 
quity, running  into  each  other.  On  the  fouth  Ede  is  the  garden  and  a 
large  vineyard,  that  produces  abundance  of  fine  fruit. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  neighbourhood  to  bring  the 
manufacture  of  wine  to  perfection;  none  of  them  however  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  wifh  of  the  parties.  A fet  of  gentlemen  once  went  to  the 
expence  even  of  getting  fix  Italians  over  for  the  purpofe,  but  the  vines 
which  the  Italians  found  growing  here  were  different,  as  well  as  the  foil, 
from  what  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating,  and  they  were  not 
much  more  fuccefsful  in  the  bufinefs  than  the  people  of  the  country. 
We  muR  not,  however,  from  hence  conclude  that  good  wine  can  never 
be  manufactured  upon  thefe  mountains.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vines, 
and  the  mode  of  cultivating  them,  vary  as  much  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  as  the  foil  in  one  country  differs  from  that  in  another.  It 
will  require  fome  time,  therefore,  and  different  experiments,  to  afcer- 
tain  the  particular  kind  of  vine,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  beR 
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adapted  to  the  foil  of  thefe  mountains.  This,  however,  having  been 
once  afcertained,  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  grape  may 
be  cultivated  to  the  greateft  perfection,  as  the  climate  is  as  favourable 
for  the  purpofe  as  that  of  any  country  in  Europe.  By  experiments  alio 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  they  w ill  in  procefs  of  time  learn  the 
heft  method  of  converting  the  juice  of  the  fruit  into  wine. 


LETTER  XVI. 

Of  the  Country  between  the  South-weji  and  Blue  Mountains . — Copper 
and  Iron  Mines.— Lynchburgh .—New  London. — Armoury  here. — • 
Defcription  of  the  Road  over  the  Bine  Mountains . — Beaks  of  Otter , 
higheji  of  the  Mountains . — Suppofed  Height . — Much  over-rated. — » 
German  Settlers  numerous  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains.— Singular  Contraji 
between  the  Country  and  the  Inhabitants  on  each  Side  of  the  Mountains. 
-Of  the  Weevil.— Of  the  Hefian  Fly. — Bottetourt  County.— Its 
Soil.  — Salubrity  of  the  Climate.  — Medicinal  Springs  here . — Much 
frequented. 

Fincaftle,  May. 

^HE  country  between  the  South- weft  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
is  very  fertile,  and  it  is  much  more  thickly  inhabited  than  the 
lower  parts  of  Virginia.  The  climate  is  good,  and  the  people  have  a 
healthy  and  robuft  appearance.  Several  valuable  mines  of  iron  and  cop- 
per have  been  difcovered  here,  for  the  working  of  fome  of  which  works 
have  been  eftabliftied;  but  till  the  country  becomes  more  populous  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  be  carried  on  with  much  fpirit. 

Having  crofted  the  South-weft  Mountains,  I pafted  along  through  this 
county  to  Lynchburgh,  a town  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Fluvanna 
River,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Richmond.  This  town  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  hcufes,  and  a warehoufe  for  the  infpection  of 
tobacco,  where  about  two  thoufand  hoglheads  are  annually  infpefted. 
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It  has  been  built  entirely  within  the  laft  fifteen  years,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
ereafing,  from  its  advantageous  fituation  for  carrying  on  trade  with 
the  adjacent  country.  The  boats,  in  which  the  produce  is  conveyed 
down  the  river,  are  from  forty  - eight  to  fifty  - four  feet  long,  but 
very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  Three  men  are  fuffieient 
to  navigate  one  of  thefe  boats,  and  they  can  go  to  Richmond  and  back 
again  in  ten  days.  They  fall  down  with  the  ftream,  but  work  their  way 
back  again  with  poles.  The  cargo  carried  in  thefe  boats  is  always 
proportionate  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  river,  which  varies  very 
much.  When  I pafied  it  to  Lynchburgh,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  rid- 
ing acrofs,  yet  when  I got  upon  the  oppofite  banks  I obferved  great 
quantities  of  weeds  hanging  upon  the  trees,  confiderably  above  my  head 
though  on  horfeback,  evidently  left  there  by  a flood.  This  flood  hap- 
pened in  the  preceding  September,  when  the  waters  rofe  fifteen  feet 
above  their  ufual  level. 

A few  miles  from  Lynchburgh,  towards  the  Blue  Mountains,  is 
a fmall  town  called  New  London,  in  which  there  is  a magazine, 
and  alfo  an  armoury,  eredted  during  the  war.  About  fifteen  men  were 
here  employed,  as  I pafied  through,  repairing  old  arms  and  furbifh- 
ing  up  others ; and  indeed,  from  the  flovenly  manner  in  which  they  keep 
their  arms,  I fihould  imagine  that  the  fame  number  muft  be  conftantly 
employed  all  the  year  round.  At  one  end  of  the  room  lay  tire  mufquets, 
to  the  amount  of  about  five  thoufand,  all  together  in  a large  heap, 
and  at  the  oppofite  end  lay  a pile  of  leathern  accoutrements,  abfolutely 
rotting  for  want  of  common  attention.  All  the  armouries  throughout 
the  United  States  are  kept  much  in  the  fame  ftyle. 

Between  this  place  and  the  Blue  Mountains  the  country  is  rough  and 
hilly,  and  but  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  few  inhabitants,  however, 
met  with  here  are  uncommonly  robuft  and  tall;  it  is  rare  to  fee  a 
man  amongft  them  who  is  not  fix  feet  high.  Thefe  people  enter- 
tain a high  opinion  of  their  own  fuperiority  in  point  of  bodily  ftrength 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country.  A fimilar  race  of  men  is  found 
all  along  the  Blue  Mountains. 
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The  Blue  Ridge  is  thickly  covered  with  large  trees  to  the  very  fum- 
mit ; fome  of  the  mountains  are  rugged  and  extremely  ftony,  others  are 
not  fo,  and  on  thefe  la  ft  the  foil  is  found  to  be  rich  and  fertile.  It  is  only 
in  particular  places  that  this  ridge  of  mountains  can  be  crofted,  and 
at  fome  of  the  gaps  the  afcent  is  fteep  and  difficult;  but  at  the  place 
where  I crofted  it,  which  was  near  the  Peak  of  Otter,  on  the  fouth 
fide,  in  (lead  of  one  great  mountain  to  pafs  over,  as  might  be  imagined 
from  an  irftpedtion  of  the  map,  there  is  a iucceffion  of  lmall  hills,  rifing 
imperceptibly  one  above  the  other,  fo  that  you.  get  upon  the  top  of  the 
ridge  before  you  are  aware  of  it. 

The  Peaks  of  Otter  are  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and, 
meafured  from  their  bafes,  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  lofty  than  any  others 
in  North  America.  According  to  Mr.  Jefferlbn,  whofe  authority  has 
been  quoted  nearly  by  every  perfon  that  has  written  on  the  fubjedl  ftnce 
the  publication  of  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  the  principal  peak  is  about  four 
thcufand  feet  in  perpendicular  height ; but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
Mr.  Jefferfon  does  not  fay  that  he  meafured  the  height  himfelf ; on  the 
contrary,  he  acknowledges  that  the  height  of  the  mountains  in  America 
has  never  yet  been  afcertained  with  any  degree  of  exa&nefs ; it  is  only 
from  certain  data,  from  which  he  fays  a tolerable  conjecture  may  be 
formed,  that  he  fuppofes  this  to  be  the  height  of  the  loftieft  peak.  Po- 
sitively to  aftert  that  this  peak  is  not  fo  high,  without  having  meafured 
it  in  any  manner,  would  be  abfurd  ; as  I did  not  meafure  it,  I do  not 
therefore  pretend  to  contradict  Mr.  Jefferfon ; I have  only  to  fay,  that 
the  moft  elevated  of  the  peaks  of  Otter  appeared  to  me  but  a very  in- 
fignihcant  mountain  in  comparifon  with  Snowden,  in  Wales;  and  every 
perfon  that  I converfea  with  that  had  feen  both,  and  I converfed  with 
many,  made  the  fame  remark.  Now  the  higheft  peak  of  Snow- 
den is  found  by  triangular  admeafurement  to  be  no  more  than  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-eight  feet  high,  reckoning  from  the 
quay  at  Carnarvon.  None  of  the  other  mountains  in  the  Blue  Ridge  are 
fuppofed,  from  the  fame  data,  to  be  more  than  two  thoufand  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height* 
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Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  after  eroding  by  this  route  near  the  Peaks  of 
Otter,  I met  with  but  very  few  fettlements  till  I drew  near  to  F incaftle, 
in  Bottetourt  County.  This  town  Rands  about  twenty  miles  diftant  from 
the  mountain,  and  about  fifteen  fouth  of  Fluvanna  River.  It  was  only 
begun  about  the  year  1790,  yet  it  already  contains  fixty  houfes,  and  is 
moft  rapidly  increafing.  The  improvement  of  the  adjacent  country  has 
likewife  been  very  rapid,  and  land  now  bears  nearly  the  fame  price  that 
it  does  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  Lancafter,  in  Pennfylvania. 
The  inhabitants  confift  principally  of  Germans,  who  have  extended  their 
fettlements  from  Pennfylvania  along  the  whole  of  that  rich  track  of  land 
which  runs  through  the  upper  part  of  Maryland,  and  from  thence  be- 
hind the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  moft  fouthern  parts  of  Virginia.  Thefe 
people,  as  I before  mentioned,  keep  very  much  together,  and  are  never 
to  be  found  but  where  the  land  is  remarkably  good.  It  is  lingular,  that 
although  they  form  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  yet  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  notwithftanding  that  land  is  to  be  purchafed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  South-weft  Mountains  for  one  fourth  of  what  is  paid  for  it  in  Bot- 
tetourt County.  They  have  many  times,  I am  told,  crofted  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  examine  the  land,  but  the  red  foil  which  they  found  there 
was  different  from  what  they  had  been  accuftomed  to,  and  the  injury 
it  was  expofed  to  from  the  mountain  torrents  always  appeared  to  them, 
an  infuperable  objection  to  fettling  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
difference  indeed  between  the  country  on  the  eaftern  and  on  the  weftern 
fide  of  the  Blue  R.idge,  in  Bottetourt  County,  is  aftonifhing,  when  it  is 
conlidered  that  both  are  under  the  fame  latitude,  and  that  this  difference 
is  perceptible  within  the  Abort  diftance  of  thirty  miles. 

On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ridge  cotton  grows  extremely  well,  and  in 
winter  the  fnow  lcarcely  ever  remains  more  than  a day  or  two  upon  the 
ground.  On  the  other  fide  cotton  never  comes  to  perfection,  the  win- 
ters are  fevere,  and  the  fields  covered  with  fnow  for  weeks  together,, 
In  every  farm  yard  you  fee  lleighs  or  fledges,  carriages  ufed  to  run 
upon  the  fnow.  Wherever  thefe  carnages  are  met  with,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  winter  lafts  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  a 
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confiderable  length  of  time,  for  the  people  would  never  go  to  the  ex- 
pence of  building  them,  without  being  tolerably  certain  that  they  would 
be  ufeful.  On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Virginia,  not  one 
of  thefe  carriages  is  to  be  met  with. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  predominant  foil  to  the  eaff- 
ward  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a red  earth,  and  that  it  is  always  a matter  of 
fome  difficulty  to  lay  down  a piece  of  land  in  grals,  on  account  of  the 
rains,  which  are  apt  to  waffi  away  the  feeds,  together  with  the  mould  on 
the  furfaee.  In  Bottetourt  County,  on  the  contrary,  the  foil  confifcs 
chiefly  of  a rich  brown  mould,  and  throws  up  white  clover  fpontaneouily. 
To  have  a rich  meadow,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  leave  a piece  of  ground 
to  the  hand  of  nature  for  one  year.  Again,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  fcarcely  any  limeftone  is  to  be  met  with  ; on  the  oppo- 
fite  one,  a bed  of  it  runs  entirely  through  the  country,  fo  that  by  fome 
it  is  emphatically  called  the  limeftone  county.  In  finking  wells,  they 
have  always  to  dig  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  through  a folid  rock  to  get  at 
the  water. 

Another  circumftance  may  alfo  be  mentioned,  as  making  a material 
difference  between  the  country  on  one  fide  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  that  on 
the  other,  namely,  that  behind  the  mountains  the  weevil  is  unknown.  The 
weevil  is  a fmall  infedt  of  the  moth  kind,  which  depofits  its  eggs  in  the 
cavity  of  the  grain,  and  particularly  in  that  of  wheat ; and  if  the  crops 
are  flacked  or  laid  up  in  the  barn  in  ftieaves,  thefe  eggs  are  there  hatch- 
ed, and  the  grain  is  in  confequence  totally  deftroyed.  To  guard  again  ft: 
this  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  ftates  where  the 
weevil  is  common,  they  always  threfti  out  the  grain  as  foon  as  the  crops 
are  brought  in,  and  leave  it  in  the  chaff,  which  creates  a degree  of  heat 
fufficient  to  deftroy  the  infedt,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  does  not  injure  the 
wheat.  This  infedt  has  been  known  in  America  but  a very  few  years ; 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  it  originated  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of 
Maryland,  where  a perfon,  in  expectation  of  a great  rife  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  kept  over  all  his  crops  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  when 
they  were  found  full  of  thefe  infedts  from  thence  they  have  fpread 
p-radually  over  different  parts  of  the  country.  For  a confiderable 
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time  the  Patowmac  River  formed  a barrier  to  their  progrefs,  and  while 
the  crops  were  entirely  deftroyed  in  Maryland,  they  remained  fecure  in 
Virginia;  but  thefe  in  feds  at  la  ft  found  their  way  acrofs  the  river.  The 
Blue  Mountains  at  prefen t ferve  as  a barrier,  and  fecure  the  country  to 
the  we  ft  ward  from  their  depredations 

Bottetourt  County  is  entirely  furrounded  by  mountains;  it  is  alfo  eroded 
by  various  ridges  of  mountains  in  different  directions,  a circumftance 
which  renders  the  climate  particularly  agreeable.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  America  where  the  climate  would  be  more  congenial 
to  the  conftitution  of  a native  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  froft 
in  winter  is  more  regular,  but  not  feverer  than  commonly  takes  place 
in  thofe  iflands.  In  dimmer  the  heat  is,  perhaps,  fomewhat  greater  ; 
but  there  is  not  a night  in  the  year  that  a blanket  is  not  found 
very  comfortable.  Before  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  heat  is 
greateft ; at  that  hour  a breeze: generally  fprings  up  from  the  mountains, 
and  renders  the  air  agreeable  the  whole  day.  Fever  and  ague  are 
diferders  unknown  here,  and  the  air  is  fo  falubrious,  that  perfons  who 
come  hither  afflided  with  it  from  the  low  country,  towards  the  Tea,  get 
rid  of  it  in  a very  fhort  time. 

In  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  are  feveral  medicinal  fprings, 
whereto  numbers  of  people  refort  towards  the  latter  end  of  fummer, 
as  much  for  the  fake  of  efcaping  the  heat  in  the  low  country,  as 
for  drinking  the  waters.  Thofe  mod  frequented  are  called  the  fweet 


* There  is  another  infedl,  which  in  a fimilar 
manner  made  its  appearance,  and  afterwards 
fpread  through  a great  part  of  the  country,  very 
injurious  alfo  to  the  crops.  It  is  called  the 
Heflian  fly,  from  having  been  brought  over,  as  is 
fuppofed,  in  fome  forage  belonging  to  the  Heflian 
troops,  during  the  war.  This  infedl  lodges  itfelf 
in  different  parts  of  the  flalk,  while  green,  and 
makes  fuch  rapid  devaftations,  that  a crop  which 
appears  in  the  belt  poflible  flate  will,  perhaps, 
be  totally  deftroyed  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
days.  In  Maryland,  they  fay,  that  if  the  land 
is  very  highly  manured,  the  Heflian  fly  never 
attacks  the  grain;  they  alfo  fay,  that  crops 


raifed  upon  land  that  has  been  worked  for  a long 
time  are  much  lefs  expofea  to  injury  from  thefe 
infedls  than  the  crops  raifed  upon  new  land.  If 
this  is  really  the  cafe,  the  appearance  of  the 
Heflian  fly  flrould  be  confldered  as  a circumftance 
rather  beneficial  than  otherwife  to  the  country, 
as  it  will  induce  the  inhabitants  to  relinquish 
that  ruinous  pradlice  of  working  the  fame  piece 
of  ground  year  after  year  till  it  is  entirely 
worn  out,  and  then  leaving  it  wafte,  in  Read  of 
taking  fome  pains  to  improve  it  by  manure.. 
This  fly  is  not  known  at  prefent  fouth  of  the 
Patowmac  River,  nor  behind  the  Blue  Ridge. 
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fprings,  and  are  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Dur- 
ing the  iaft  feafon  upwards  of  two  hundred  perfons  reforted  to  them 
with  fervants  and  horfes.  The  accommodations  at  the  fprings  are  moil 
wretched  at  prefent ; but  a fet  of  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  have, 
I underlfand,  lince  I was  there,  purchafed  the  place,  and  are  going  to 
eredt  feveral  commodious  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  re- 
ception of  company.  Befides  thefe  fprings  there  are  others  in  Jackfon’s 
'Mountains,  a ridge  which  runs  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the 
Alleghany.  One  of  the  fprings  here  is  warm,  and  another  quite  hot;  a 
few  paces  from  the  latter  a fpring  of  common  water  iffues  from  the 
earth,  but  which,  from  the  contrail,  is  generally  thought  to  be  as  re- 
markable for  its  coldnefs  as  the  water  of  the  adjoining  one  is  for  its  heat : 
there  is  alfo  a fulphur  fpring  near  thefe  j leaves  of  trees  falling  into  it 
become  thickly  incrufled  with  fulphur  in  a very  Ihort  time,  aud  lilver 
is  turned  black  almoll  immediately.  At  a future  period  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  all  thefe  fprings  will  probably  be  accurately  afcertained  j at 
prefent  they  are  but  very  little  known.  As  for  the  relief  obtained  by 
thofe  perfons  that  frequent  the  fweet  fprings  in  particular,  it  is  ftrongly 
. conjectured  that  they  are  more  indebted  for  it  to  the  change  of  th© 
climate  than  to  the  rare  qualities  of  the  water* 
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LETTER  XVII. 

Defcription  of  the  celebrated  Rock  Bridge , and  of  an  immenfe  Cavern.— 
Defcription  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. — Inhabitants  mofly  Germans.— 
Soil  and  Climate — Obfe'rvationson  American  Landfcapes . — Mode  of  cutting 
down  Threes. — High  Road  to  Kentucky , behind  Blue  Mountains, — Much 
frequented.  — Uncouth , inqiufitive  People. — Lexington.  — - Staunton.— 
Military  Titles  very  common  in  America. — Caufes  thereof. — Winchefer . 

Winchefter,  May. 

j^FTER  remaining  a conftderable  time  in  Eottetourt  County,  I again 
c rolled  Fluvanna  River  into  the  county,  of  Rockbridge,  fo  called 
from  the  remarkable  natural  bridge  of  rock  that  is  in  it.  This 
bridge  Bands  about  ten  miles  from  Fluvanna  River,  and  nearly  the  fame 
diBance  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  extends  acrofs  a deep  cleft  in  a 
mountain,  which,  by  fome  great  convulfion  of  nature,  has  been  fplit 
afunder  from  top  to  bottom,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  left  there  pur- 
pofely  to  afford  a paffage  from  one  fide  of  the  chafm  to  the  other.  The 
cleft  or  chafm  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  is  in  fome  places  upwards 
of  three  hundred  feet  deep  ; the  depth  varies  according  to  the  height  of 
the  mountain,  being  deepeft  where  the  mountain  is  mod  lofty.  The 
breadth  of  the  chafm  alfo  varies  in  different  places  5 but  in  every  part  it- 
is  uniformly  wider  at  top  than  towards  the  bottom.  That  the  two  lines 
of  the  chafm  were  once  united  appears  very  evident,  not  only  from  pro- 
jecting rocks  on  the  one  Bde  correfponding  with  fuitable  cavities  on  the 
other,  but  alfo  from  the  different  Brata  of  earth,  fand,  clay,  &c.  being 
exactly  iimilar  from  top  to  bottom  on  both  Tides  ; but  by  what  great 
agent  they  were  feparated,  whether  by  Bre  or  by  water,  remains  hidden 
amongft  thofc  arcana  of  nature  which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  develope. 

The  arch  confiffs  of  a folid  mafs  of  Bone,  or  of  feveral  Bones  cement- 
ed fo  Brongly  together,  that  they  appear  but  as  one.  This  mafs,  it  is 
to  be  fuppofcd,  at  the  time  that  the  hill  was  rent  afunder,  was  drawn 

acrofs 
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aerofs  the  fiffure  from  adhering  clofely  to  one  fide,  and  being  loofened 
from  its  bed  of  earth  at  the  oppofite  one.  It  feems  as  probable,  I think, 
that  the  mafs  of  Rone  forming  the  arch  was  thus  forcibly  plucked 
from  one  fide,  and  drawn  aerofs  the  fiffure,  as  that  the  hill  fhould  have 
remained  difunited  at  this  one  fpot  from  top  to  bottom,  and  that  a paffage 
fhould  afterwards  have  been  forced  through  it  by  water.  The  road 
leading  to  the  bridge  runs  through  a thick  wood,  and  up  a hill,  having 
afeended  which,  nearly  to  the  top,  you  paufe  for  a moment  at  finding  a 
fudden  difcontinuance  of  the  trees,  at  one  fide  ; but  the  amazement 
which  fills  the  mind  is  great  indeed,  when,  on  going  a few  paces  towards 
the  part  which  appears  thus  open,  you  find  yourfelf  on  the  brink  of  a 
tremendous  precipice.  You  involuntarily  draw  back,  Rare  around,  then 
again  come  forward  to  faiisfy  yourfelf  that  what  you  have  feen  is  real, 
and  not  the  illufions  of  fancy.  You  now  perceive,  that  you  are  upon 
the  top  of  the  bridge,  to  the  very  edge  of  which,  on  one  fide,  you  may 
approach  with  fafety,  and  look  down  into  the  abyfs,  being  protected 
from  falling  by  a parapet  of  fixed  rocks.  The  walls,  as  it  were,  of  the 
bridge  at  this  fide  are  fo  perpendicular,  that  a petffon  leaning  over  the 
parapet  of  rock  might  let  fall  a plummet  from  the  hand  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  chafm.  On  the  oppofite  fide  this  is  not  the  cafe, 
nor  is  there  any  parapet;  but  from  the  edge  of  the  road,  which  runs 
over  the  bridge,  is  a gradual  hope  to  the  brink  of  the  chafm,  upon 

which  it  is  fomewhat  dangerous  to  venture.  This  flope  is  thickly  co- 

vered with  large  trees,  principally  cedars  and  pines.  The  oppofite  fide 
was  alfo  well  furnifhed  with  trees  formerly,  but  all  thofe  that  grew 

near  the  edge  of  the  bridge  have  been  cut  down  by  different  people, 

for  the  fake  of  feeing  them  tumble  to  the  bottom.  Before  the  trees 
were  defiroyed  in  this  manner,  you  might  have  palled  over  the  bridge 
without  having  had  any  idea  of  being  upon  it ; for  the  breadth  of  it  is 
no  lefs  than  eighty  feet.  The  road  runs  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  is 
frequented  daily  by  waggons. 

At  the  difiance  of  a few  yards  from  the  bridge,  a narrow  path  appears, 
winding  along  the  fides  of  the  fiflure,  amidft  immenle  rocks  and 
trees,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bridge.  Here  the  fiupendous  arch 
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appears  in  all  its  glory,  and  feems  to  touch  the  very  fkies.  To  behold 
it  without  rapture,  indeed,  is  impoffible ; and  the  more  critically  It  is 
examined,  the  more  beautiful  and  the  more  furprifing  does  it  appear 
The  height  of  the  bridge  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  feet  by  admeafurement  with  a line,  the  thicknefs  of  the  arch 
forty  feet,  the  fpan  of  the  arch  at  top  ninety  feet,  and  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  abutments  at  bottom  fifty  feet.  The  abutments  confift  of  a 
folid  mafs  of  limeftone  on  either  fide,  and,  together  with  the  arch, 
feem  as  if  they  had  been  chifeled  out  by  the  hand  of  art.  A fmall 
ftream,  called  Cedar  Creek,  running  at  the  bottom  of  the  fiifure,  over  a 
bed  of  rocks,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  fcene. 

The  fi fibre  takes  a very  fudden  turn  juft  above  the  bridge,  according 
to  the  courfe  of  the  ft  ream,  fo  that  when  you  hand  below,  and  look 
under  the  arch,  the  view  is  intercepted  at  the  diftance  of  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  bridge.  Mr.  jefferfon’s  ftatement,  in  his  Notes,  that  the 
failure  continues  ftrait,  terminating  with  a pleafing  view  of  the  North 
Mountains,  is  quite  erroneous.  The  fides  of  the  chafm  are  thickly  co- 
vered in  every  part  with  trees,  excepting  where  the  huge  rocks  of  lime- 
flone  appear. 

Befides  this  view  from  below,  the  bridge  is  feen  to  very  great  advan- 
tage from  a pinnacle  of  rocks,  about  fifty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  fif- 
fure ; for  here  not  only  the  arch  is  feen  in  all  its  beautv,  but  the  fpe<5ta- 
tor  is  imprefled  in  the  moil  forcible  manner  with  ideas  of  its  grandeur, 
from  being  enabled  at  the  fame  time  to  look  down  into  the  profound 
gulph  over  which  it  pafies. 

About  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Rock  Bridge,  and  alio  behind 
the  Blue  Mountains,  there  is  another  very  remarkable  natural  curiofity ; 
this  is  a large  cavern,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 
Maddifon’s  Cave.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a mountain,  about  two 
hundred  feet  high,  and  which  is  fo  fteep  on  one  fide,  that  a perr 
Ion  ftanding  on  the  top  of  it,  might  eafily  throw  a pebble,  into 
the  river,  which  flows  round  the  bafe  j the  oppofite  fide  of  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  ealy  of  afcent,'  and  on  this  fide  the  path  leading  to  the 
cavern  runs,  excepting  for  the  laft  twenty  yards,  when  it  fuddenly  turns. 

S along 
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along  the  deep  part  of  the  mountain,  which  is  extremely  rugged,  and 
covered  with  immenfe  rocks  and  trees  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  on  this  deep  fide,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way- 
up,  is  guarded  by  a huge  pendent  done,  which  feems  ready  to  drop  every 
inftant,  and  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  Hoop  under  it,  without  refle&ing  with 
a certain  degree  of  awe,  that  were,  it  to  drop,  nothing  could  fave  you 
from  perifhing  within  the  dreary  walls  of  that  manfion  to  which  it  af- 
fords an  entrance. 

Preparatory  to  entering,  the  guide,  whom  I had  procured  from  a 
neighbouring  houfe,  lighted  the  ends  of  three  or  four  fplinters  of  pitch 
pine,  a large  bundle  of  which  he  had  brought  with  him  : they  burn  out 
very  fad,  but  while  they  lad  are  mod  excellent  torches.  The  fire  he 
brought  along  with  him,  by  means  of  a bit  of  green  hiccory  wood,  which, 
when  once  lighted,  will  bum  dowly  without  any  blaze  till  the  whole  is 
con  fumed. 

The  fird  apartment  you  enter  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and 
fifteen  broad,  and  extends  a confiderable  way  to  the  right  and  left, 
the  floor  afcending  towards  the  former;  here  it  is  very  moid,  from 
the  quantity  of  water  continually  trickling  from  the  roof.  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer,  which  dood  at  67°  in  the  air,  fell  to  6i°  in  this  room. 
A few  yards  to  the  left,  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  you  on  entering,  a pafiage 
prefen ts  itfelf,  which  leads  to  a fort  of  anti- chamber  as  it  were,  from, 
whence  you  proceed  into  the  found  room,  fo  named  from  the  prodigious 
reverberation  of  the  found  of  a voice  or  mufical  indrument  at  the  infide. 
This  room  is  about  twenty  feet  fquare ; it  is  arched  at  top,  and  the  fides 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  that  apartment  which  you  fird  enter,  are  beautifully 
ornamented  with  dalaPcites.  Returning  from  hence  into  the  anticham- 
ber,  and  afterwards  taking  two  or  three  turns  to  the  right  and  left,  you 
enter  a long  pafiage  about  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  about  fifteen 
in  height  perpendicularly  ; but  if  it  was  meafured  from  the  floor  to  the 
highed  part  of  the  roof  obliquely,  the  didance  would  be  found  much 
greater,  as  the  walls  on  both  fides  dope  very  confiderably,  and  finally  meet 
at  top.  This  pafiage  defcends  very  rapidly,  and  is,  I fhould  fuppofe, 
about  fixty  yards  long.  Towards  the  end  it  narrows  confiderably,  and 
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terminates  in  a pool  of  clear  water,  about  three  or  four  feet  deep.  How 
far  this  pool  extends  it  is  impoffible  to  fay.  A canoe  was  once  brought 
down  by  a party,  for  the  purpofe  of  examination,  but  they  faid,  that 
after  proceeding  a little  way  upon  the  water  the  canoe  would  not  float, 
and  they  were  forced  to  return.  Their  fears,  moll  probably,  led  them 
to  fancy  it  was  fo.  1 ftred  a piflol  with  a ball  over  the  water,  but  the 
report  was  echoed  from  the  after  part  of  the  cavern,  and  not  from  that 
part  beyond  the  water,  fo  that  i fhould  not  fuppofe  the  paftage  extended 
much  farther  than  could  be  traced  with  tne  eye.  I he  walls  of  this  paf- 
fage  confift  of  a folid  rock  of  limeftone  on  each  fide,  which  appears  to 
have  been  feparated  by  fome  convullion.  The  floor  is  of  a deep  fandy 
earth,  and  it  has  repeatedly  been  dug  up  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  falt- 
petre,  with  which  the  eaith  is  ftrongly  impregnated.  The  earth,  after 
being  dug  up,  is  mixed  with  water,  and  when  the  groffer  particles  fall 
to  the  bottom,  the  water  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated;  from  the  refidue 
the  faltpetre  .is  procured.  There  are  many  other  caverns  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  alfo  farther  to  the  weft  ward,  in  Virginia  ; from  all  of  them 
great  quantities  of  faltpetre  are  thus  obtained.  The  gunpowder  made 
with  it,  in  the  back  country,  forms  a principal  article  of  commerce,  and 
is  fent  to  Philadelphia  in  exchange  for  European  manufactures. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  way  down  this  long  palfage,  juft  de- 
fcribed,  is  a large  aperture  in  the  wall  on  the  right,  leading  to  an- 
other apartment,  the  bottom  of  which  is  about  ten  feet  below  the  floor 
of  the  paffage,  and  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  get  down  into  it,  as  the 
fides  are  very  fteep  and  extremely  llippery.  This  is  the  largeft  and 
moft  beautiful  room  in  the  whole  cavern  ; it  is  fome  what- of  an  oval  form, 
about  fixty  feet  in  length,  thirty  in  breadth,  and  in  fome  parts  nearly 
fifty  feet  high.  The  petrifactions  formed  by  the  water  dropping  from 
above  are  moft  beautiful,  and  hang  down  from  the  ceiling  in  the  form 
of  elegant  drapery,  the  folds  of  which  are  ftmilar  to  what  thofe  of  large 
blankets  or  carpets  would  be  if  fufpended  by  one  corner  in  a lofty  room. 
If  ftruck  with  a ftick  a deep  hollow  found  is  produced,  which  echoes 
through  the  vaults  of  the  cavern.  In  other  parts  of  this  room  the  pe- 
trifactions have  commenced  at  the  bottom,  and  formed  in  -pillars  of 
„ S 2 different 
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different  heights;  fome  of  them  reach  nearly  to  the  roof.  If  you  go  to  a 
remote  part  of  this  apartment,  and  leave  a perfon  with  a lighted  torch 
moving  about  amidft  thefe  pillars,  a thoufand  imaginary  forms  prefent 
themfelves,  and  you  might  almoft  fancy  yourfelf  in  the  infernal  regions,  with 
Jpedtres  and  monfters  on  every  fide.  The  floor  of  this  room  dopes  down 
gradually  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  terminates  in  a pool  of  water, 
which  appears  to  be  on  a level  with  that  at  the  end  of  the  long  paffage  ; 
from  their  fituation  it  is  moil  probable  that  they  communicate  together. 
The  thermometer  which  I had  with  me  Rood,  in  the  remotefl:  part  of  this 
chamber,  at  550.  From  hence  we  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
and  on  coming  into  the  light  it  appeared  as  if  we  really  had  been  in  the 
infernal  regions,  for  our  faces,  hands,  and  clothes  were  fmutted  all  over, 
every  part  of  the  cave  being  covered  with  foot  from  the  fmoke  of  the 
pine  torches  which  are  fo  often  carried  in.  The  fmoke  from  the  pitch 
pine  is  particularly  thick  and  heavy.  Before  this  cave  was  much  vifited, 
and  the  walls  blackened  by  the  fmoke,  its  beauty,  I was  told  by  fome  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  was  great  indeed,  for  the  petrifactions  on  the  roof  and 
walls  are  all  of  the  dead  white  kind 

The  country  immediately  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  between  Botte- 
tourt  County  and  the  Patowmac  River,  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill 
and  dale,  and  abounds  with  extenfive  tradts  of  rich  land.  The  low 
grounds  bordering  upon  the  Shenandoah  River,  which  runs  contiguous  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  are  in  particular  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  their  fertility.  Thefe  low  grounds  are  thofe  which,  ftridtly 
fpeaking,  conflitute  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  though  in  general  the  country 
lying  for  feveral  miles  dillant  from  the  river,  and  in  fome  parts  very 
hilly,  goes  under  that  name.  The  natural  herbage  is  not  fo  fine  here  as 
in  Bottetourt  County,  but  when  clover  is  once  fown  it  grows  mofl:  luxu- 
riantly; wheat  alfo  Is  produced  in  as  plentiful  crops  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Tobacco  is  not  raifed  excepting  for  private  ufe,  and  but 
little  Indian  corn  is  fown,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  nightly  frofts, 
which  are  common  in  the  fpring. 

The  climate  here  is  not  fo  warm  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountains;  but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  temperate 
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as  in  Bottetourt  County,  which,  from  being  environed  with  ridges  of 
mountains,  is  conHantly  refreshed  with  cooling  breezes  during  fummer, 
and  in  the  winter  is  fheltered  from  the  keen  blaHs  from  the  north 
weft. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  to  the  weft  of  the  mountains,  is  increafing 
moft  rapidly  in  population.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchefter  it  is 
fo  thickly  fettled,  and  confequently  fo  much  cleared,  that  wood  is  .now 
beginning  to  be  thought  valuable  ; the  farmers  are  obliged  frequently  to 
fend  ten  or  fifteen  miles  even  for  their  fence  rails.  It  is  only,  however, 
in  this  particular  neighbourhood  that  the  country  is  fo  much  improved; 
in  other  places  there  are  immenfe  tra&s  of  woodlands  flill  remaining, 
and  in  general  the  hills  are  all  left  uncleared.  The  hills  being  thus  left 
covered  with  trees  is  a circumfiance  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  and  intermixed  with  extenfive  fields  clothed  with  the  richeH 
verdure,  and  watered  by  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Shenandoah  River, 
a variety  of  pleafing  landfcapes  are  prefented  to  the  eye  in  almoH  every 
part  of  the  route  from  Bottetourt  to  the  Patowmac,  many  of  which  are 
confiderably  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the 
back  ground. 

With  regard  to  thefe  landfcapes  however,  and  to  American  landfcapes 
in  general,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  their  beauty  is  much  impaired  by 
the  unpi&urefque  appearance  of  the  angular  fences,  and  of  the  Riff 
wooden  houfes,  which  have-at  a little  difiance  a heavy,  dull,  and  gloomy 
afpebt.  The  flumps  of  the  trees  alfo,  on  land  newly  cleared,  are  mofl 
difagreeable  objedls,  wherewith  the  eye  is  continually  affailed.  ■ When 
trees  are  felled  in  America,  they  are  never  cut  down  clofe  to  the  ground, 
but  the  trunks  are  left  Handing  two  or  three  feet  high;  for  it  is  found  that 
a woodman  can  cut  down  many  more  in  a day,  Handing  with  a gentle  in- 
clination of  the  body,  than  if  he  were  to  Hoop  fo  as  to  apply  his  axe 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tree ; it  does  not  make  any  difference  either  to  the 
farmer,  whether  the  Hump  is  left  two  or  three  feet  high,  or  whether  it 
is  cut  down  level  with  the  ground,  as  in  each  cafe  it  would  equally  be 
a hindrance  to  the  plough.  Thefe  Humps  ufually  decay  in  the  courfe  of 
feven  or  eight  years;  fometimes  however  looner,  fometimes  later,  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  quality  of  the  timber-  They  never  throw  up  fuckers,,  as  Rumps 
of  trees  would  do  in  England  if  left  in  that  manner. 

The  cultivated  lands  in  this  country  are  moftly  parcelled  out  in  fmall 
portions ; there  are  no  perfons  here,  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  moun- 
tains, poffeftirig  large  farms  ; nor  are  there  any  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  education  or  knowledge  from  the  reft  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  Poverty  alfo  is  as  much  unknown  in  this  country  as  great- 
wealth.  Each  man  owns  the  houfe  he  lives  in  and  the  land  which 
he  cultivates,  and  every  one  appears  to  be  in  a happy  ftate  of  mediocrity, 
and  unambitious  of  a more  elevated  fituation  than  what  he  himfelf  enjoys. 

The  free  inhabitants  confift  for  the  moft  part  of  Germans,  who  here 
maintain  the  fame  character  as  in  Pennfylvania  and  the  other 
Rates  where  they  have  fettled.  About  one  fixth  of  the  people,  on  an 
average,  are  flaves,  but  in  fome  of  the  counties  the  proportion  is  much 
lefsj  in  Rockbridge  the  Haves  do  not  amount  to  more  than  an  eleventh, 
and  in  Shenandoah  County  not  to  more  than  a twentieth  part  of  the 
whole. 

Between  Fincaftle  and  the  Patowmac  there  are  feveral  towns,  as 
Lexington,  Staunton,  Newmarket,  Woodftock,  Winchefter,  Strafburgh, 
and  fome  others.  Thefe  towns  all  ftand  on  the  great  road,  running 
north  and  fouth  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which  is  the  high  road 
from  the  northern  Rates  to  Kentucky. 

As  I palled  along  it,  I met  with  great  numbers  of  people  from  Kentucky 
and  the  new  ftate  of  Tenaftee  going  towards  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
and  with  many  others  going  in  a contrary  direction,  e<  to  explore,”  as 
they  call  it,  that  is,  to  fearch  for  lands  conveniently  fituated  for  newfettle- 
ments  in  the  weftern  country.  Thefe  people  all  travel  on  horfeback,  with 
piftols  or  fwords,  and  a large  blanket  folded  up  under  their  faddle,  which 
laft  they  ufe  for  fleeping  in  when  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  in  the  woods. 
There  is  but  little  occafion  for  arms  now  that  peace  has  been  made  with 
the  Indians ; but  formerly  it  ufed  to  be  a very  ferious  undertaking  to  go 
by  this  route  to  Kentucky,  and  travellers  were  always  obliged  to  go  forty 
or  fifty  in  a party,  and  well  prepared  for  defence.  It  would  be  Rill  dan- 
gerous for  any  perfon  to  venture  fingly  but  if  five  or  fix  travel  together, 
m they 
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they  are  perfectly  fecure.  There  are  houfes  now  fcattered  along  nearly 
the  v/hole  way  from  Finca fde  to  Lexington  in  Kentucky,  fo  that  it  is 
not  neceflary  to  deep  more  than  two  or  three  nights  in  the  woods  in 
going  there.  Of  all  the  uncouth  human  beings  I met  with  in  America, 
thefe  people  from  the  weftern  country  were  the  mod  fo ; their  curiofity 
was  boundlefs.  Frequently  have  I been  hopped  abruptly  by  one  of 
them  in  a folitary  part  of  the  road,  and  in  fuch  a manner,  that  had  it  been 
in  another  country,  I fhould  have  imagined  it  was  a highwayman  that 
was  going  to  demand  my  purfe,  and  without  any  further  preface,  a iked 
where  I came  from?  if  I was  acquainted  with  any  news?  where  bound 
to?  and  finally,  my  name? — <c  Stop,  Mi  her ! why  I guefs  now  you  be 
“ coming  from  the  new  hate.”  “ No,  Sir,” — Why  then  i guefs  as 
“ how  you  be  coming  from  Kentuc*.”  “ No,  Sir,”-— Oh!  why 
then,  pray  now  where  might  you  be  coming  from?”  “ From  the  low 
“ country,” — “ Why  you  muh  have  heard  all  the  news  then  ; pray  now, 
“ Miher,  what  might  the  price  of  bacon  be  in  thofe  parts?”  “ Upon 
<c  my  word,  my  friend,  I can’t  inform  you. 4t  Aye,  aye ; I fee,  Mif- 
te  her,  you  be’n’t  one  of  us  ; pray  now,  Miher,  what  might  your  name 
<e  be?” — A hranger  going  the  fame  way  is  fure  of  having  the  company 
of  thefe  worthy  people,  fo  defirous  of  information,  as  far  as  the  next 
tavern,  where  he  is  feldom  differed  to  remain  for  five  minutes,  till  he 
is  again  affhiled  by  a frefli  let  with  the  fame  quedicns. 

The  fird  town  you  come  to,  going  northward  from  Bottetourt 
County,  is  Lexington,  a neat  little  place,  that  did  contain  about  one 
hundred  houfes,  a court-houfe,  and  gaol ; but  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
dedroyed  by  fire  juft  before  I got  there.  Great  numbers  of  Irifh  are 
fettled  in  this  place.  Thirty  miles  farther  on  ftands  Staunton.  This 
town  carries  on  a confiderable  trade  with  the  back  country,  and  contains 
nearly  two  hundred  dwellings,  moftly  built  of  done,  together  with  a 
church.  This  was  the  fird  place  on  the  entire  road  from  Lynchburgh, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftant,  and  which  I was  about  ten  days  in 
travelling,  where  I was  able  to  get  a bit  of  frefh  meat,  excepting  in- 
deed on  pading  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  they  brought  me  fome  ve- 
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nifon  that  had  been  juft  killed.  I went  on  fifty  miles  further,  from 
Staunton,  before  I got  any  again.  Salted  pork,  boiled  with  turnip  tops 
by  way  of  greens,  or  fried  bacon,  or  fried  falted  fifh,  with  warm 
fallad,  drefled  with  vinegar  and  the  melted  fat  which  remains  in  the 
frying-pan  after  dre fling  the  bacon,  is  the  only  food  to  be  got  at  molt  of 
the  taverns  in  this  country ; in  fpring  it  is  the  conftant  food  of  the 
people  in  the  country;  and  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  year,  I am  told, 
falted  meat  is  what  they  moft  generally  ufe. 

In  every  part  of  America  a European  is  furprifed  at  finding  fo  many 
men  with  military  titles,  and  Hill  more  fo  at  feeing  fuch  numbers  of 
them  employed  in  capacities  apparently  fo  inconfiftent  with  their  rank; 
for  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  fee  a captain  in  the  fliape  of  a waggoner, 
a colonel  the  driver  of  a ftage  coach,  or  a general  dealing  out  penny  rib- 
bon behind  his  counter;  but  no  where,  I believe,  is  there  fuch  a fuper- 
fluity  of  thefe  military  perfonages  as  in  the  little  town  of  Staunton; 
there  is  hardly  a decent  perfon  in  it,  excepting  lawyers  and  medical 
men,  but  what  is  a colonel,  a major,  or  a captain.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  follows : in  America,  every  freeman  from  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  to  fifty  years,  whofe  occupation  does  not  abfolutely  forbid  it,  mud 
enrol  himfelf  in  the  militia.  In  Virginia  alone,  the  militia  amounts  to 
about  fixty-two  thoufand  men,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  divifions  and 
feventeen  brigades,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a general  and  other  offi- 
cers. Were  there  no  officers  therefore,  excepting  thofe  actually  belong- 
ing to  the  militia,  the  number  mu  ft  be  very  great ; but  independent  of 
the  militia,  there  are  alfo  volunteer  corps  in  moft  of  the  towns,  which 
have  likewife  their  refpedtive  officers.  In  Staunton  there  are  two  of 
thefe  corps,  one  of  cavalry,  the  other  of  artillery.  Thefe  are  formed 
chiefly  of  men  who  find  a certain  degree  of  amufement  in  exercifing  as 
foldiers,  and  who  are  alfo  induced  to  aifociate,  by  the  vanity  of  appearing- 
in  regimentals.  The  militia  is  not  affembled  oftener  than  once  in  two 
Oi*  three  months,  and  as  it  refts  with  every  individual  to  provide  himfelf 
with  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  no  ftrefs  being  laid  upon  coming  in 
uniform,  the  appearance  of  the  men  is  not  very  military.  Numbers  alfo 
of  the  officers  of  thefe  volunteer  corps,  and  of  the  militia,  are  refigning 
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every  clay  ; and  if  a man  has  been  a captain  or  a colonel  but  one  day, 
either  in  the  one  body  or  the  other,  it  Teems  to  be  an  eftabliffied  rule 
that  lie  is  to  have  nominal  rank  the  reft  of  his  life.  Added  to  all,  there 
are  feveral  officers  of  the  old  continental  army  neither  in  the  militia  nor 
in  the  volunteer  corps. 

Winchefter  ftands  one  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of  Staunton, 
and  is  the  large, ft  town  in  the  United  States  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  The  houfes  are  eftimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  inhabitants  at  two  thoufand.  There  are  four  churches  in  this 
town,  which,  as  well  as  the  houfes,  are  plainly  built.  The  ftreets  are 
regular,  but  very  narrow.  There  is  nothing  particularly  deferving  of  at- 
tention in  this  place,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  other  fmall  towns 
which  have  been  mentioned,  none  of  them  containing  more  than  feventy 
houfes  each. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

Defer iption  of  the  Paffiage  of  Patowinac  and  Shenandoah  Rivers  through  a 
Break  in  the  Blue  Mountains,— Some  Obfervations  on  Mr.  Jefferfons 
Account  of  the  Scene. — Summary  Account  of  Maryland.— Arrival  at 
Philadelphia. — Remarks  on  the  Climate  of  the  United  States. State  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  during  the  Heat  of  Summer. — Difficulty  of  pre- 
ferring Butter , Milk , Meat,  Fijh,  &c.— General  JJfe  of  Ice.— Of  the 
Winds. — State  of  Weather  in  America  depends  greatly  upon  them . 

Philadelphia,  June. 

j|X|  AV IN G traverfed  , in  various  directions,  the  country  to  the  weft  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  in  Virginia,  I came  to  the  Patowmac,  at  the  place 
where  that  river  pafies  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  Mr.  JefFerfon,  in 
nis  j dotes  upon  Virginia,  has  reprefented  as  one  of  the  moft  <(  ftupendous 
“ feenes  in  nature,  and  worth  a voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic.”  The  ap- 
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proaeh  towards  the  place  is  wild  and  romantic.  After  eroding  a number  of 
i mall  hills,  which  rife  one  above  the  other  in  fucceflion,  yon  at  laft  per- 
ceive the  break  in  the  Blue  Ridge.;  at  the  fame  time  the  road  fuddenly 
turning,  winds  down  a long  and  fieep  hill,  fhaded  with  lofty  trees, 
whole  branches  unite  over  your  head.  On  one  fide  of  the  road  there 
are  large  heaps  of  rocks  above  you,  which  feem  to  threaten  deRmdiom 
to  any  one  that  caffes  under  them ; on  the  other,  a deep  precipice  pre- 
fers itfelf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  heard  the  roaring  of  the  waters* 
that  are  concealed  from  the  eye  by  the  thicknefsof  the  foliage.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  hill,  about  flxty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
Rands  a tavern  and  a few  houfes,  and  from  fome  fields  in  the  rear  of 
them  the  palfage  of  the  river  through  the  mountain  is,  I think,  feen  to 
the  belt  advantage. 

The  Patowmac  on  the  left  comes  winding  along  through  a fertile 
country  towards  the  mountain;  on  the  right  flows  the  Shenandoah : 
uniting  together  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  roll  on  through  the 
gap ; then  fuddenly  expanding  to  the  breadth  of  about  four  hundred 
yards,  they  pafs  on  towards  the  lea,  and  are  finally  loR  to  the  view 
amidR  furrounding  hills.  The  rugged  appearance  of  the  Hides  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  river,  and  the  large  rocks  that  lie  fcattered  about 
at  the  bottom,  many  of  which  have  evidently  been  fplit  afunder  by 
fome  great  convuldon,  c<  are  monuments,”  as  Mr.  Jefferfon  obferves, 
46  of  the  war  that  has  taken  place  at  this  foot  between  rivers  and  moun-  - 
14  tains;  and  at  firft  fight  they  lead  us  into  an  opinion  that  mountains 
i(  were  created  before  rivers  began  to  flow ; that  the  waters  of  the 
*4  Patowmac  and  Shenandoah  were  dammed  up  for  a time  by  the  Blue 
44  Ridge,  but  continuing  to  rife,  that  they  at  length  broke  through  a£ 
44  this  foot,  and  tore  the  mountain  afunder  from  its  fummrt  to  its  baled ’ 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  Blue  Ridge  could  be  again  made  entire,  an 
immenfe  body  of  water  would  be  formed  on  the  we  Rem  fide  of  it,  by 
the  Shenandoah  and  Patowmac  rivers,  and  this  body  of  water  would 
be  deepeR,  and  confequently  would  ad:  with  more  force  in  Tapping  a 
palfage  for  itfelf  through  the  mountain  at  the  identical  fpot  where  the 
gap  now  is  than  at  any  other,  for  this  is  the  loweR  fpot  in  a very  extended 
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trad  of  country.  A glance  at  the  map  will  be  fufficient  to  balmy 
anv  per fon  on  this  point ; it  will  at  once  be  feen,  tnat  all  the  iiveis 
of  the  adjacent  country  bend  their  courfes  hitherwards.  Whether 
the  ridge,  however,  was  left  originally  entire,  or  whether  a break  was 
left  in  it  for  the  paflage  of  the  rivers,  it  is  impofiible  at  this  day  to  afeer- 
tainj  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Tides  of  the  gap  have  been  reduced 
to  their  preferit  rugged  Rate  by  fome  great  inundation.  Indeed, 
funpofing  that  the  Patowmac  and  Shenandoah  ever  role  during  a 
flood,  a common  circumftance  in  fpring  and  autumn,  only  equally  high 
with  what  James  River  did  in  1795,  that  is  fifteen  feet  above  their 
ufual  level,  fuch  a circumftance  might  have  occaficned  a very  material 
alteration  in  the  appearance' of  the  gap. 

The  Blue  Ridge,  on  each  fide  of  the  Patowmac,  is  formed,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  fummit,  of  large  rocks  depofited  in  beds  of  rich  foft 
earth.  This  earth  is  very  readily  wafhed  away,  and  in  that  cafe 
the  rocks  confequently  become  loofe  ; indeed,  they  are  frequently 
loofened  even  by  heavy  bhowers  of  rain.  A proof  of  this  came  within 
my  own  obfervation,  which  I (hall  never  forget.  It  had  been  raining 
exceflively  hard  the  whole  morning  of  that  day  on  which  I arrived  at 
this  place;  the  evening  however  was  very  fine,  and  being  anxious  to 
behold  the  feene  in  every  point  of  view,  I crofted  the  river,  and 
afeended  the  mountain  at  a fteep  part  on  the  oppofite  fide,  where 
there  was  no  path,  and  many  large  projecting  rocks.  I had  walked 
up  about  fifty  yards,  when  a large  ftone  that  I fet  my.  foot  upon,  and 
which  appeared  to  me  perfectly  firm,  all  at  once  gave  way  ; it  had  been, 
loofened  by  the  rain,  and  brought  down  fuch  a heap  of  others  with  it 
in  its  fall,  with  fuch  a tremendous  noife  at  the  fame  time,  that  I 
thought  the  whole  mountain  was  coming  upon  me,  and  expected  every 
moment  to  be  dafhed  to  pieces.  I ft  id  down  about  twenty  feet,  and 
then  luckily  caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a tree,  by  which  I clung ; 
but  the  ftones  Hill  continued  to  roll  down  heap  after  heap;  feveral  times, 
likewife,  after  all  had  been  ftill  for  a minute  or  two,  they  again  began  to  fall 
with  increased  violence.  In  this  ftate  of  fufpenfe  I was  kept  fer  a confi- 
derable  time,  not  knowing  but  that  borne  ftone  larger  than  the  reft  might 
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give  way 3 and  carry  down  with  it  even  the  tree  by  which  I held. 
Unacquainted  alfo  with  the  paths  of  the  mountain,  there  Teemed  to 
me  to  be  no  other  way  of  getting  down,  excepting  over  the  fallen 
llones,  a way  which  I contemplated  with  horror.  Night  how- 
ever was  coming  on  very  faft ; it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  quit  the  fi- 
tuation  I was  in,  and  fortunately  I got  the  bottom  without  receiving  any 
further  injury  than  two  or  three  flight  contufions  on  my  hips  and  elbows. 
The  people  congratulated  me  when  1 came  back  on  my  efcape,  and  in- 
formed me,  that  the  hones  very  commonly  gave  way  in  this  manner  after 
heavy  falls  of  rain  ; but  on  the  diftblution  of  a large  body  of  fnow,  im~ 
menfe  rocks,  they  fa  id,  would  fometknes  roll  down  with  a cralh  that 
might  be  heard  for  miles.  The  confequences  then  of  a large  rock  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  mountain  being  undermined  by  a flood,  and 
giving  wav,  may  be  very  readily  imagined : the  rock  above  it,  robbed 
of  its  fupport,  would  alio  fall ; this  would  bring  down  with  it  numbers 
of  others  with  which  it  was  connected,  and  thus  a difruption  would  be 
produced  from  the  bafe  to  the  very  fummit  of  the  mountain. 

The  pafiage  of  the  rivers  through  the  ridge  at  this  place  is  certainly  a 
curious  feene,  and  deferving  of  attention ; but  I am  far  from  thinking 
with  Mr.  Jefferfon,  that  it  is  “ one  of  the  moil  ftupendous  feenes-  in  na~ 
“ ture,  and  worth  a voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic nor  has  it  been  my  lot 
to  meet  with  any  per  fen  that  had  been  a fpeftator  of  the  feene, -after 
reading  his  defeription  of  it,  but  what  alfo  differed  with  him  very  mate- 
rially in  opinion.  To  And  numberlefs-  feenes  more  ftupendous,  it  would 
be  nsedlefs  to  go  "farther  than  Wales.  A river,  it  is  true,  is  not  to' be 
met  with  in  that  country,  equal  in  flze  to  the  Patowmac  j-  but  many  are 
to  be  feen  there  ruThing  over  their  ftony  beds  with  much  more  turbu- 
lence and  irnpetuofity  than  either  the  Patowmac  or  Shenandoah  : the 
rocks,  the  precipices,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Pudge  at  this  place 
are  diminutive  and  uninterefting  alfo,  compared  with  thofe  which  abound 
in  that  country.  Indeed,  from  every  part  of  Mr.  Jeffcrfon’s  defeription, 
it  appears  as  if  he  had  beheld  the  feene,  not  in  its  prefent  ftate,  but- at 
the  very  moment  when  the  difruption  happened,  and  when  every  thing 
was  in  a ftate  of  tumult  and  confufrom 
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After  crofting  the  Patowmac,  I pafted  on  to  Frederic  in  Maryland, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  from  thence  to  Baltimore.  The 
country  between  Frederic  and  Baltimore  is  .by  no  means  fo  rich  as  that 
weft  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  it  is  tolerably  well  cultivated.  Iron  and 
copper  are  found  here  in  many  places.  No  works  of  any  confequence 
have  as  yet  been  eftablifhed  for  the  manufacture  of  copper,  but  thereare 
feveral  extenftve  iron  works.  The  iron  is  of  a remarkably  tough  qua- 
lity ; indeed,  throughout  the  ftates  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennfyl- 
vania,  it  is  generally  fo ; and  the  u ten  fils  made  of  it,  as  pots,  kettles, 
&c.  though  caft  much  thinner  than  ufual  in  England,  will  admit 
of  being  pitched  into  the  carts,  and  thrown  about,  without  any 
danger  of  being  broken.  The  forges  and  furnaces  are  all  worked  by 
negroes,  who  feem  to  be  particularly  Exited  to  fueh  an  occupation,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  fable  complexions,  but  becaufe  they  can  fuftain 
a much  greater  degree  of  heat  than  white  perfons  without  any  inconve- 
nience. In  the  hotteft  days  in  fummer  they  are  never  without  fires  in 
their  huts. 

The  farms  and  plantations  in  Maryland  confrft,  in  general,  of  from  one 
hundred  to  one  thoufand  acres.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftate,  towards 
the  mountains,  the  land  is  divided  into  Email  portions.  Grain  is  what  is 
principally  cultivated,  and  there  are  few  Haves.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Eate,  and  in  this  part  of  the  country  between  Frederic  and  Baltimore, 
the  plantations  are  extenftve  ; large  quantities  of  tobacco  are  railed,  and 
the  labour  is  performed  almoft  entirely  by  negroes.  The  perfons  refid- 
in  g upon  thefe  large  plantations  live  very  fimilar  to  the  planters  in  Vir- 
ginia: all  of  them  have  their  ftewards  and  overfeers,  and  they  give  them- 
felves  but  little  trouble  about  the  management  of  the  lands.  As  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  clothing  for  the  Haves,  and  moft  of  the  implements  for  huf- 
bandry,  are  manufactured  on  each  eftate.  The  quarters  of  the  Haves  are 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  [principal  dwelling  houfe,  which 
gives  the  reildence  of  every  planter  the  appearance  of  a little  village,  juft 
the  fame  as  in  Virginia.  The  houfes  are  for  the  moft  part  built  of 
wrood,  and  painted  with  Spanifti  brown;  and  in  front  there  is  generally 
a long  porch,  painted  white. 
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From  Baltimore  I returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  I arrived  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June,  after  having  teen  ab'fent  about  three  months. 
During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  weather  had  been  extremely  va- 
riable, fear cely  ever  remaining  alike  four  days  together.  As  early  as  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  in  Pennfylvania,  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  flood 
at  65°  at  noon  day,  though  not  more  than  a week  before  it  had  been  fo 
low  as  I40.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  Maryland,  I fcarcely 
ever  obferved  it  higher  than  50"  at  noon:  the  evenings  were  always 
cold,  and  the  weather  was  fqually  and  wet.  In  the  northern  neck  of 
Virginia,  for  two  or  three  days  together,  during  the  fecond  week  in 
April,  it  role  from  8o°  to  84°,  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  but  on  the  wind 
fuddenly  fluffing,  it  fell  again,  and  remained  below  yo°  for  fome  days. 
As  I palPed  along  through  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  I frequently  after- 
wards obferved  it  as  high  as  8o°  during  the  month  of  April;  but  on  no 
day  in  the  month  of  May,  previous  to  the  fourteenth,  did  it  again  rife  to 
the  fame  height;  indeed,  fo  far  from  it,  many  of  the  days  were  too  cold 
to  be  without  fires ; and  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  inftant,  when  I was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South-well  Mountains,  fo  fharp  a fro(t  took 
place,  that  it  deflroyed  all  the  cherries,  and  alfo  moil  of  the  early  wheat, 
and  of  the  young  fhoots  of  Indian  corn ; in  fome  particular  places,  for 
miles  together,  the  young  leaves  of  the  forefl  trees  even  were  all  wither- 
ed, and  the  country  had  exactly  the  appearance  of  November.  On  the 
tenth  inflant,  the  day  after  the  frofl,  the  thermometer  was  as  low  as  46° 
In  the  middle  of  the  day  ; yet  four  days  afterwards  it  flood  at  8i°.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  month,  and  during  June,  until  I reached  Phi- 
ladelphia, it  fludluated  between  6o°  and  8o° ; the  weather  was  on  the 
whole  fine,  but  frequently  for  a day  or  two  together  the  air  felt  extremely 
raw  and  difagreeable.  The  changes  in  the  Rate  of  the  atmofphere  were 
alfo  fometimes  very  fudden.  On  the  fixth  day  of  June,  when  on 
my  wav  to  Frederic  Town,  after  palling  the  Patowmac  River,  the  riioft 
remarkable  change  of  this  nature  took  place  which  I ever  witneffed. 
The  morning  had  been  oppreffively  hot;  the  thermometer  at  8T,  and 
the  wind  S.  S.  W.  About  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a black  cloud 
appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  a tremendous  guft  came  on,  accompanied  by 
S thunder 
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thunder  and  lightning;  feVeral  large  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  by  the 
wind  ; hailftones,  about  three  times  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  pea,  fell  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  afterwards  a torrent  of  rain  came  pouring  down,  nearly 
as  if  a water-fpout  had  broken  over  head.  Juft  before  the  guff  came  on, 
I had  fufpended  my  thermometer  from  a window  with  a northern  afpeft, 
when  it  Hood  at  8i°;  but  on  looking  at  it  at  the  end  of  twenty-three 
minutes,  by  which  time  the  guff  was  completely  over,  I found  it  down 
to  590,  a change  of  220.  A north -weft  wind  now  fet  in,  the  evening 
was  moil  delightful,  and  the  thermometer  again  rofe  to  65°.  In  Pennfyl- 
vania the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  vary  fifty  degrees  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty- fix  hours. 

The  climate  of  the  middle  and  fouthern  Hates  is  extremely  variable ; 
the  feafcns  of  two  fucceeding  years  are  feldom  alike  ; and  it  fcarceiy 
ever  happens  that  a month  pafies  over  without  very  great  vicifii- 
tudes  in  the  weather  taking  place.  Dodlor  Rittenhoufe  remarked,  that 
whilff  he  refided  in  Pennfylvania,  he  difcovered  nightly  froHs  in  every 
month  of  the  year  excepting  July,  and  even  in  that  month,  during  which 
the  heat  is  always  greater  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  a cold  day 
or  two  fome times  intervene,  when  a fire  is  found  very  agreeable. 

The  climate  of  the  Hate  of  New  York  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  Penn- 

j 

fylvania,  excepting  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  Hate,  bordering 
upon  Canada,  the  winters  are  always  fevere  and  long.  The  climate  of 
New  Jerfey,  Delaware,  and  the  upper  parts  of  Maryland,  is  alfo  much 
the  fame  with  that  of  Pennfylvania;  in  the  lower  parts  of  Maryland  the 
clifnate  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Virginia  to  the  eaflward 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the  thermometer 
is  as  low  as  6°  above  cipher. 

In  Pennfylvania,  the  range  of  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer 
has  been  obferved  to  be  from  240  below  cipher  to  105°  above  it;  but  it 
is  an  unufual  occurrence  for  the  mercury  to  Hand  at  either  of  th'efe  ex- 
treme points ; in  its  approach  towards  them  it  commonly  draws  much 
nearer  to  the  extreme  of  heat  than  td  that  of  cold.  During  the  winter  of 
1795,  and  the  three  preceding  years,  it  did  not  fink  lower  than  io°  above 
cipher;  a lummer  however  feldom  pafies  over  that  it  does  not  rife  to- 
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c6°.  It  was  mentioned  as  a lingular  circumRance,  that  in  17S9  the 
thermometer  never  rofe  higher  than  90°. 

Of  the  oppreflion  that  is  felt  from  the  fummer  heats  in  America,  no 
accurate  idea  can  be  formed  without  knowing  the  exadt  Rate  of  the 
It  grometer  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  thermometer.  The  moifture 
of  the  air  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  it  alfo  va- 
ries in  all  parts  with  the  winds ; and  it  is  furprifing  to  find  what  a much 
c reater  decree  of  heat  can  be  borne  without  inconvenience  when  the  air  is 
dry  than  when  it  is  moift.  In  New  England,  in  a remarkably  dry 
air,  the  heat  is  not  found  more  infupportable  when  the  thermometer 
Rands  at  ioo°,  than  it  is  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  fouthern  Rates,  where 
the  air  is  nioiR,  when  the  thermometer  Rands  perhaps  at  90°,  that  is, 
fuppofing  the  wind  to  be  in  the  fame  quarter  in  both  places.  In  freak- 
ing of  Virginia  I have  taken  notice  of  the  great  difference  that  is  found 
between  the  climate  of  themountains  and  the  climate  of  the  low  coun- 
try in  that  Rate.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  every  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. From  the  mountains  in  New  England,  along  the  different  ridges 
which  run  through  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Maryland, 
and  the  fouthern  Rates,  even  to  the  extremity  of  Georgia,  the  heat  is 
never  found  very  oppreffive;  whilR  as  far  north  as  Pennfylvania  and  New 
York,  the  heat  in  the  low  parts  of  the  country,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  ocean,  is  frequently  intolerable. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  few  days  that  I have  fpent  in  Philadelphia  during 
this  month,  the  thermometer  has  rifen  repeatedly  to  86°  and  for  two  or 
three  days  it  Rood  at  93®.  During  thefe  days  no  one  ffirred  out  of  doors 
- that  was  not  compelled  to  do  fo  ; thofe  that  could  make  it  convenient 
with  their  bufmefs  always  walked  with  umbrellas  to  fhade  them  from 
the  fun  ; light  white  hats  were  univerfally  worn,  and  the  young  men  ap- 
peared dreffed  in  cotton  or  linen  jackets  and  trowfers ; every  gleam  of 
funthine  Teemed  to  be  confidered  as  baneful  and  deRrubtive  ; the  window 
{butters  of  each  houfe  were  clofed  early  in  the  morning,  fo  as  to  admit 
no  more  light  than  what  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  domeftic  bufmefs  j 
many  of  the  homes,  indeed,  were  kept  fo  dark,  that  on  going  into  them 
from  the  ftreei,  it  was  impofilble  at  firft  entrance  to  perceive  who  was 
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prefen t.  The  belt  houfes  in  the  city  are  furnifhed  with  Venetian 
blinds,  at  the  outfide,  to  the  windows  and  hall  doors,  which  are  made  to 
fold  together  like  common  window  fhutters.  Where  they  had  thefe 
they  confiantly  kept  them  clofed,  and  the  windows  and  doors  were  left 
open  behind  them  to  admit  air.  A very  different  fcene  was  prefented 
in  the  city  as  foon  as  the  fan  was  fet;  every  houfe  was  then  thrown 
open,  and  the  inhabitants  all  crowded  into  the  ftreets  to  take  their  even- 
ing walks,  and  vifit  their  acquaintance.  It  appeared  every  night  as  if 
feme  grand  fpeftacle  was  to  be  exhibited,  for  not  a ilreet  or  alley 
was  there  but  what  was  in  a Rate  of  commotion.  This  varied  fcene 
ufually  lafted  till  about  ten  o’clock  5 at  eleven  there  is  no  city  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  fo  quiet  all  the  year  round;  at  that  hour  you  may  walk 
over  half  the  town  without  feeing  the  face  of  a human  being,  except 
the  watchmen.  Very  heavy  dews  lbmetimes  fall  after  thefe  hot  days, 
as  foon  as  the  fun  is  down,  and  the  nights  are  then  found  very  cold; 
at  other  times  there  are  no  dews,  and  the  air  remains  hot  all  the  night 
through.  For  days  together  in  Philadelphia,  the  thermometer  has  been 
obferved  never  to  be  lower  than  8o°  during  any  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

I obferve  now  that  meat  can  never  be  kept,  but  in  an  ice  houfe 
or  a remarkable  cold  cellar,  for  one  day,  without  being  tainted.  Milk 
generally  turns  four  in  the  courfe  of  one  or  two  hours  after  it  comes 
from  the  cow.  Fifh  is  never  brought  to  market  without  being  covered 
with  lumps  of  ice,  and  notwithstanding  that  care,  it  frequently  happens 
that  it  is  not  fit  to  be  eat.  Butter  is  brought  to  market  likewife  in  ice, 
which  they  generally  have  in  great  plenty  at  every  farm  houfe;  indeed 
it  is  almofi:  confidered  as  a neceilary  of  life  in  thefe  low  parts  of  the 
country.  Poultry  intended  for  dinner  is  never  killed  till  about  four  hours 
before  the  time  it  is  wanted,  and  then  it  is  kept  immerfed  in  water,  without 
which  precaution  it  would  be  tainted.  Notwithfianding  all  this,  I have 
been  told,  that  were  I to  Ray  in  Philadelphia  till  the  latter  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  Auguft,  I fhould  find  the  heat  much  riiofre  intolerable 
than  it  has  been  hitherto.  Moft  of  the  other  large  fea  port  towns,  fouth 
or  Philadelphia,  are  equally  hot  and  difagreeabie  in  lumnier;  and  Balti- 
more, Norfolk,  and  fome  others,  even  more  fo. 
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The  winds  in  every  part  of  the  country  make  a prodigious  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When  the  north-weft  wind  blows,  the 
heat  is  always  found  more  tolerable  than  with  any  other,  although  the 
thermometer  ffiould  be  at  the  fame  height.  This  wind  is  uncommonly 
dry,  and  brings  with  it  frefti  animation  and  vigour  to  every  living  thing. 
Although  this  wind  is  fo  very  piercing  in  winter,  yet  I think  the  people 
never  complain  fo  much  of  cold  as  when  the  north-eaft  wind  blows ; 
for  my  own  part  I never  found  the  air  fo  agreeable,  let  the  feafon  of  the 
year  be  what  it  would,  as  with  the  north-weft  wind.  The  north-eaft 
wind  is  alfo  cold,  but  it  renders  the  air  raw  and  damp.  That  from  the 
fouth-eaft  is  damp  but  warm.  Rain  or  fnow  ufually  falls  when  the  wind 
comes  from  any  point  towards  the  eaft.  The  fouth-weft  wind,  like  the 
north-weft,  is  dry  ; but  it  is  attended  generally  with  warm  weather.. 
When  in  a foutherly  point,  gufts,  as  they  are  called,  that  Is,  ftorms  at- 
tended with  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain,  are  common. 

It  is  a matter  of  no  difficulty  to  account  for  thefe  various  effects  of 
the  winds  in  America.  The  north-weft  wind,  from  coming  over  fuclr 
an  immenfe  tradl  of  land,  mull  neceffarily  be  dry;  and  coming  from  re- 
gions eternally  covered  with  mounds  of  fnow  and  ice,  it  muft  alfo  be 
cold.  The  north-eaft  wind,  from  tfaverling  the  frozen  feas,  muft  be 
cold  like  wife  ; but  from  paffing  over  fuch  a large  portion  of  the  watry 
main  afterwards,  it  brings  damps  and  moiftures  with  it.  All  thofe  from 
the  eaft  are  damp,  and  loaded  with  vapours,  from  the  fame  caufe. 
Southerly  winds,  from  crofting  the  warm  regions  between  the  tropics, 
are  attended  with  heat;  and  the  fouth-weft  wind,  from  paffing,  like  the 
north-weft,  over  a great  extent  of  land,  is  dry  at  the  fame  time;  none 
however  is. fo  dry  as  that  from  the  north-weft.  It  is  faid,  but  with  what 
truth  I cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  weft  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Appalachian  mountains,  which  are  all  in  the  fame  range,  the  fouth-weft 
winds  are  cold  and  attended  with  rain.  Thofe  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  obfervable  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountains,  are  unknown 
to  the  weft  ward  of  them. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

"Travelling  in  America  without  a Companion  not  pleafant. — Meet  two 
Englijh  Gentlemen . — Set  out  together  for  Canada . — Defcription  of  the 
Country  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. — BrifloL — Trenton. — - 
Princeton. — College  there. — dome  Account  of  it. — Brunfwick. — Pofaik 
Waterfall. — Copper  Mine. — Singular  Difcovery  thereof — New  York. 
— Defcription  of  the  City , — Character  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants . 

* — Leave  it  abruptly  on  Account  of  the  Fevers. — Pafage  up  North 
River  from  New  York  to  Albany. — Great  Beauty  of  the  North  River . 
— Wef  Point. — Highlands. — < Gifts  of  Wind  common  in  pafjihg  them. — 
Albany. — Defcription  of  the  City  and  Inhabitants. — Celebration  of  the 
^ th  of  July. — Anniverfary  of  American  Independence. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Albany,  July. 

J Was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Philadelphia  for  New  York,  intending 
from  thence  to  proceed  to  Canada,  when  chance  brought  me  into 
the  company  of  two  young  gentlemen  from  England,  each  of  whom  was 
feparately  preparing  to  fet  off  on  a fimilar  excurlion.  A rational  and 
agreeable  companion,  to  whom  you  might  communicate  the  refult  of 
your  obfervations,  and  with  whom  you  might  interchange  fentiments  on 
all  occalions,  could  not  but  be  deemed  a p leafing  acquifition,  I fhould 
imagine,  by  a perfon  on  a journey  through  a foreign  land.  Were  any 
one  to  be  found,  however,  of  a different  opinion,  I fhould  venture  to 
affirm,  that  ere  he  travelled  far  through  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  there  are  fo  few  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country;  where,  in  going  from  one  town  to  another,  it  is  frequently  ne- 
ceffary  to  pafs  for  many  miles  together  through  dreary  woods;  and 
where,  even  in  the  towns,  a few  of  thofe  fea-ports  indeed  excepted 
which  are  open  to  the  Atlantic,  there  is  fuch  famenefs  in  the  cufloms, 
manners,  and  converfation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  fo  little  amongfl  them 
that  intereds  either  the  head  or  the  heart;  he  would  not  only  be  induced 
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to  think:  that  a companion  mu  ft  add  to  the  pleafurc  of  a journey,  but 
were  absolutely  neceffary  to  prevent  its  appearing  infipid,  and  at  times 
highly  irkfome  to  him. 

For  my -own  part,  I had  fully  determined  in  my  own  mind,  upon  re- 
turning from  my  tour  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  never  again  to  fet  out 
on  a journey  alone  through  any  part  of  America,  if  I could  poffibly  pro- 
cure an  agreeable  companion.  The  gentlemen  I met  with  had,  as  well  as 
myfelf,  travelled  widely  through  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
formed  nearly  the  fame  refolution  ; we  accordingly  agreed  to  go  forward 
to  Canada  together,  and  having  engaged  a carriage  for  ourfelves  as  far  as 
New  York,  we  quitted  the  clofe  and  difagreeable  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  twentieth  of  June. 

The  road,  for  the  hrft  twenty-five  miles,  runs  very  near  the  River 
Delaware,  which  appears  to  great  advantage  through  openings  in  the 
woods  that  are  fcattered  along  its  Shores.  From  the  town  of  Briftol  in 
particular,  which  ftands  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  banks,  twenty  miles 
above  Philadelphia,  it  is  feen  in  a moft  pleafing  point  of  view.  The 
river,  here  about  one  mile  wide,  winds  majeftically  round  the-  point 
whereon  the  town  is  built,  and  for  many  miles,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  it  may  be  traced  through  a rich  country,  flowing  gently 
along:  in  general  it  is  covered  with  innumerable  little  Hoops  and 
fchooners.  Oppofite  to  Briftol  ftands  the  city  of  Burlington,  one  of 
the  largeft  in  New  jerfey,  built  partly  upon  an  ifland  and  partly  on 
the  main  fhore.  It  makes  a good  appearance,  and  adds  conliderably  to 
the  beauty  of  the  profped:  from  Briftol. 

Ten  miles  farther  on,  oppofite  to  Trenton,  which  ftands  at  the  head 
of  the  ftoop  navigation,  you  crofs  the  river.  The  falls  or  rapids,  that 
prevent  boats  from  afeending  any  higher,  appear  in  full  view  as  you  pafs, 
but  their  profpeft  is  in  no  way  pleafing  j beyond  them,  the  navi- 
gation may  be  purfued  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  fmall  boats. 
Trenton  is  the  capital  of  New  Jerfey,  and  contains  about  two  hundred 
houfes,  together  with  four  churches.  The  ftreets  are  commodious,  and 
the  houfes  neatly  built.  The  ftate-houfe,  in  which  congrefs  met  for 
fome  time  during  the  war,  is  a heavy  clumfy  edifice. 
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Twelve  miles  from  Trenton,  Rands  Princeton,  a neat  town,  containing 
about  eighty  dwellings  in  one  long  Rreet.  Here  is  a large  college,  held 
in  much  repute  by  the  neighbouring  Rates.  The  number  of  Rudents 
amounts  to  upwards  of  feventy  ; from  their  appearance,  however,  and 
the  courfe  of  Rudies  they  feem  to  be  engaged  in,  like  all  the  other 
American  colleges  I ever  faw,  it  better  deferves  the  title  of  a grammar 
fchool  than  a college.  The  library,  which  we  were  Riewn,  is  mod 
wretched,  confiding,  for  the  moR  part,  of  old  theological  books,  not 
even  arranged  with  any  regularity.  An  orrery,  contrived  by  Mr.  Rit- 
tenhoufe,  whofe  talents  are  fo  much  boaRed  of  by  his  countrymen, 
Rands  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  repair,  as  well 
as  a few  detached  parts  of  a philofophical  apparatus,  enclofed  in  the  fame 
glafs  cafe.  At  the  oppoiite  end  of  the  room  are  two  fmall  cupboards, 
which  are  Riewn  as  the  mufeum.  Thefe  contain  a couple  of  fmall 
Ruffed  alligators,  and  a few  lingular  RRies,  in  a miferable  Rate  of  pre- 
l'ervation,  the  Reins  of  them  being  tattered  in  innumerable  places, 
from  their  being  repeatedly  toffed  about.  The  building  is  very  plain, 
and  of  Rone  ; it  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  front,  and  four  Rories 
high. 

The  next  Rage  from  Princeton  is  Brunfwick,  containing  about 
two  hundred  houfes  ■,  there  is  nothing  very  deferving  of  attention  in  it, 
excepting  it  be  the  very  neat  and  commodious  wooden  bridge  that  has  been 
thrown  acrofs  the  Raritan  River,  which  is  about  two  hundred  paces 
over.  The  part  over  the  channel  is  contrived  to  draw  up,  and  on  each 
lide  is  a footway  guarded  by  rails',  and  ornamented  with  lamps.  Eliza- 
beth Town  and  Newark,  which  you  afterwards  pafs  through  in  fuccef- 
lion,  are  both  of  them  cheerful  lively  looking  places  : neither  of  them 
is  paved.  Newark  is  built  in  a Rraggling  manner,  and  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a large  English  village  : there  is  agreeable  fociety 
in  this  town.  Thefe  two  towns  are  only  eight  miles  apart,  and  each 
of  them  has  one  or  two  excellent  churches,  whofe  tall  fpires  appear 
very  t til  s yr  0,  approach  at  a diRance,  peeping  up  above  the  woods 
by  which  they  are  encircled. 

The  Rare  of  New  Jcrfey,  meafured  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  one- 
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hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  length;  it  varies  in  breadth  from  forty  to 
eighty  miles.  The  northern,  part  of  it  is  croffed  by  the  blue  ridge  of 
of  mountains,  running  through  Pennfylvania  ; and  {hooting  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions  from  this  ridge,  there  are  feveral  other  fmall  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fouthern  part  of  the  Rate,  on  the  contrary, 
which  lies  towards  the  fea,  is  extremely  flat  and  fandy;  it  is  covered  for 
miles  together  with  pine  trees  alone,  ufually  called  pine  barrens,  and 
is  very  little  cultivated.  The  middle  part,  which  is  croffed  in  going  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  abounds  with  extenfive  traCls  of  good  land; 
the  foil  varies,  however,  confiderably,  in  fome  places  being  fandy,  in 
others  Roney,  and  in  others  confiding  of  a rich  brown  mould.  This 
part  of  the  Rate,  as  far  as  Newark,  is  on  the  whole  well  cultivated,  and 
fcattered  about  in  different  places  are  fome  excellent  farm  houfes; 
a good  deal  of  uncleared  land,  however.  Rill  remains.  Beyond  Newark 
the  country  is  extremely  flat  and  marfhy.  Between  the  town  and  the 
Pofaick  River  there  is  one  marfh,  which  alone  extends  upwards  of 
twenty  miles,  and  is  about  two  miles  wide  where  you  pafs  over  it. 
The  road  is  here  formed  with  large  logs  of  wood  laid  clofe  together,  and 
on  each  fide  are  ditches  to  keep  it  dry.  This  was  the  firR  place  where 
we  met  with  mufquitoes,  and  they  annoyed  us  not  a little  in  palling. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  Philadelphia  is  much  infeRed 
with  them;  but  they  had  not  made  their  appearance  when  we  left  that 
city.  The  Pofaik  River  runs  clofe  upon  the  borders  of  this  marfh, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  wooden  bridge  acrofs  it,  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
that  at  New  Brunfwick  over  the  Raritan  River.  About  fifteen  miles 
above  it  there  is  a very  remarkable  fall  in  the  river.  The  river,  at  the 
fall,  is  about  forty  yards  wide,  and  flows  with  a gentle  current  till  it 
comes  within  a few  perches  of  the  edge  of  the  fall,  when  it  fuddenly  pre- 
cipitates itfelf,  in  one  entire  fheet,  over  a ledge  of  rocks  of  nearly  eighty 
feet  in  perpendicular  height ; below,  it  runs  on  through  a chafm,  formed 
of  immenfe  rocks  on  each  fide  ; they  are  higher  than  the  fall,  and 
feem  to  have  been  once  united  together. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a very  rich  copper  mine  : repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  to  work  it;  but  whether  the  price  of  labour  be 
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too  great  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  or  the  proprietors  have  not  pro- 
ceeded with  judgment,  certain  it  is,  that  they  have  always  mifcarried, 
and  fu Rained  very  confiderable  Ioffes  thereby.  This  mine  was  firft 
difcovered  in  1751,  by  a perfon  who,  pairing  along  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  obferved  a blue  flame,  about  the  flze  of  a man,  ifluing 
from  the  earth,  which  afterwards  foon  died  away  : he  marked  the  place 
with  a flake,  and  when  the  hill  was  opened,  feveral  large  lumps  of  vir- 
gin copper  were  found.  The  vein  of  copper  in  the  mine  is  faid  to  be 
much  richer  now  than  when  firft  opened. 

From  the  Pofaik  to  the  North  River  the  country  is  hilly,. barren,  and 
uninterefling,  till  you  come  very  near  the  latter,  when  a noble  view 
opens  all  at  once  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  oppoflte  fhore,  of  the 
harbour,  and  fhipping.  The  river,  which  is  very  grand,  can  be  traced 
for  feveral  miles  above  the  city  ; the  banks  are  very  fteep  on  the  Jerfey 
fide,  and  beautifully  w^ooded,  the  trees  almofl  dipping  into  the  water  : 
numbers  of  veffels  plying  about  in  every  part  render  the  fcene  extremely 
{brightly  and  interefling. 

New  York  is  built  on  an  ifland  of  its-own  name,  formed  by  the  North 
and  the  Eaft  Rivers,  and  a creek  or  inlet  conneding  both  of  thefe 
together.  The  ifland  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average, 
about  one  mile  in  breadth ; at  its  fouthern  extremity  ftands  the  city, 
which  extends  from  one  river  to  the  other.  The  North,  or  Hudfon 
River,  is  nearly  two  miles  wide  j the  Eaft,  or  the  North-eaft  one,  as  it 
fhould  rather  be  called,  is  not  quite  fo  broad.  The  depth  of  water  in 
each,  clofe  to  the  city,  is  fuflicient  for  the  largeft  merchant  veffels.  The 
principal  feat  of  trade,  however,  is  on  the  Eaft  River,  and  mo  ft  of  the 
veffels  lie  there,  as  during  winter  the  navigation  of  that  river  is  not  fo 
foon  impeded  by  the  ice.  At  this  fide  of  the  town  the  houfes  and  ftores 
are  built  as  clofely  as  poftible.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient, 
and,  as  but  too  commonly  is  the  cafe  in  feaport  towns,  very  dirty, 
and,  confequently,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  dreadfully  unhealthy. 
It  was  in  this  part  of  the  town  that  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  fuch 
violence  in  1795  ; and  during  1796,  many  perfons  that  remained  very, 
conftantly  there  alfo  fell  vidims  to  a fever,  which,  if  not  the  yellow 
2 fever,  „ 
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fever,  was  very  like  it.  The  ftreets  near  the  North  River  are  much 
' more  airy  j but  the  moft  agreeable  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  battery,  on  the  fouthern  point  of  the  Hand,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers.  When  New  Y ork  was  in  pofteflion  of  the 
EngliCh,  this  battery  confided  of  two  or  more  tiers  of  guns,  one  above 
the  oih7er ; but  it  is  now  cut  down,  and  affords  a moft  charming  walk, 
and,  on  a Cummer  s evening,  is  crowded  with  people,  as  it  is  open  to 
the  breezes  from  the  fea,  which  render  it  particularly  agreeable  at  that 
feafon.  There  is  a fine  view  from  it  of  the  roads.  Long  and  Staten 
Iflands,  and  Jerfey  Chore.  At  the  time  of  high  water  the  fcene  is  always 
interefting  on  account  of  the  number  of  veflels  failing  in  and  out  of 
port ; fuch  as  go  into  the  Eaft  River  pafs  within  a few  yards  of  the 
walls  of  the  battery. 

From  the  battery  a handfome  ftreet,  about  feventy  feet  wide,  called 
Broadway,  runs  due  north  through  the  town*  between  it  and  the  North 
River  run  feveral  ftreets  at  right  angles,  as  you  pafs  which  you  catch 
a view  of  the  water,  and  boats  plying  up  and  down ; the  diftant 
Chore  of  the  river  alfo  is  feen  to  great  advantage.  Had  the  ftreets  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  Broadway  been  alfo  carried  down  to  the  Eaft  River, 
the  effeCt  would  have  been  beautiful,  for  Broadway  runs  along  a ridge 
of  high  ground  between  the  two  rivers  ; it  would  have  contributed  alfo 
very  much  to  the  health  of  the  place  j if,  added  to  this,  a fpacious  quay 
had  been  formed  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  on  either  fide,  inftead  of 
having  the  borders  of  the  rivers  crowded  with  confufed  heaps  of  wooden 
ftore  houfes,  built  upon  wharfs  projecting  one  beyond  another  in  every 
direction.  New  York  would  have  been  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fea- 
ports  in  the  world.  All  the  fea-ports  in  America  appear  to  great  difad- 
vantage  from  the  water,  when  you  approach  near  to  them,  from  the 
Chores  being  crowded  in  this  manner  with  irregular  maftes  of  wooden 
houfes,  ftanding  as  it  were  in  the  water.  The  federal  city,  where  they 
have  already  begun  to  ereCt  the  fame  kind  of  wooden  wharfs  and  ftore- 
houfes  without  any  regularity,  will  be  juft  the  fame.  It  is  aftonifh- 
ing,  that  in  laying  out  that  city  a grand  quay  was  not  thought  of  in  the 
plan  $ it  would  certainly  have  afforded  equal,  if  not  greater  accommoda- 
tion 
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lion  for  the  flfipping,  and  it  would  have  added  wonderfully  to  the  embel- 
lifhment  of  the  city. 

Many  of  the  private  houfes  in  New  York  are  very  good,  particularly 
thofe  in  Broadway.  Of  the  public  buildings  there  are  none  which  are 
very  driking.  The  churches  and  houfes  for  public  worfhip  amount  to 
no  lefs  than  twenty-two ; four  of  them  are  for  Prefbyterians,  three  for 
Epifcopalians  of  the  church  of  England,  three  for  Dutch  Reformifts,  two 
for  German  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  two  for  Quakers,  two  for  Baptids, 
two  for  Methodids,  one  for  French  Protedants,  one  for  Moravians,  one 
for  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  for  Jews. 

According  to  the  cenfus  in  1790,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  New 
York  was  found  to  be  thirty  thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  free 
perfons,  and  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty  flaves  ; but  at  prefent 
the  number  is  fuppofed  to  amount  at  leaf;  to  forty  thoufand.  The  in- 
habitants have  long  been  didin  gu  idled  above  thofe  of  all  the  other  towns 
in  the  United  States,  except  it  be  the  people  of  Charledon,  for  their 
politenefs,  gaiety,  and  hofpitality  ; and,  indeed,  in  thefe  points  they  are 
mod;  drikingly  fupcrior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  large  towns. 
Their  public  amufements  confift  in  dancing  and  card  adernblies,  and 
theatrical  exhibitions  ; for  the  former  a fpacious  fuite  of  rooms  has  lately 
been  ere  died.  The  theatre  is  of  wood,  and  a mod;  miferable  edifice  it 
is ; but  a new  one  is  now  building  on  a grand  fcale,  which,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  as  much  too  large  for  the  town  as  the  other  is  too  fmall. 

Being  anxious  to  proceed  on  our  journey  before  the  feafon  was  too 
far  advanced,  and  alio  particularly  defirous  of  quitting  New  York 
on  account  of  the  fevers,  which,  it  was  rumoured,  were  increafing  very 
fad,  we  took  our  padfage  for  Albany  in  one  of  the  fioops  trading  con- 
dantly  on  the  North  River,  between  New  York  and  that  place,  and 
embarked  on  the  fecond  day  of  July,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.' 
Scarcely  a breath  of  air  was  ftirring  at  the  time  ; but  the  tide  carried 
us  up  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  and  a half  an  hour.  The  iky  re- 
mained all  day  as  ferene  as  podible,  and  as  trie  water  was  perfectly 
fin ooth,  it  refie&ed  in  a mod  beautiful  manner  the  images  of  the  various 
objects  on  the  diore,  and  of  the  numerous  veflels  difperfed  along 
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the  river  at  different  distances,  and  which  (eemed  to  glide  along,  as  it 
were,  by  the  power  of  magic,  for  the  fails  all  hung  down  loofe  and 
motionlefs.  The  fun,  fetting  in  all  his  glory,  added  frefh  beauties  to 
this  calm  and  peaceable  fcene,  and  permitted  us  for  the  laft  time  to 
behold  the  diftant  fpires  of  New  York,  illumined  by  his  parting  rays. 
To  defcribe  all  the  grand  and  beautiful  profpedts  prefented  to  the  view 
on  palling  along  this  noble  river,  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  j.  all  the 
various  effects  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a happy  combination  of 
wood  and  water,  of  hill  and  dale,  are  here  feen  in  the  greater!  perfection. 
In  fome  places  the  river  expands  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  miles,  in 
others  it  narrows  to  that  of  a few  hundred  yards,  and  in  various  parts  it 
is  interfperfed  with  illands  j in  fome  places  again  its  courfe  can  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  whillt  in  others  it  is  fuddenly  loft  to  the  view, 
as  it  winds  between  its  lofty  banks  ; here  mountains  covered  with  rocks 
and  trees  rife  almoft  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water ; there  a fine 
champaign  country  prefents  itfelf,  cultivated  to  the  very  margin  of  the 
river,  whilft  neat  farm  houfes  and  diftant  towns  embellilh  the  charming 
landfcapes. 

After  funfet,  a brilk  wind  fprang  up,  which  carried  us  on  at  the  rate 
of  fix  or  feven  miles  an  hour  for  a confiderable  part  of  the  night ; but  for 
fome  hours  we  had  to  lie  at  anchor  at  a place  where  the  navigation  of 
the  river  was  too  difficult  to  proceed  in  the  dark.  Our  Hoop  was  no 
more  than  feventy  tons  burthen  by  regifter  but  the  accommodations 
flue  afforded  were  moft  excellent,  and  far  fuperior  to  what  might 
be  expeded  on  board  fo  fmall  a veffel ; the  cabin  was  equally  large 
with  that  in  a common  merchant  veflfel  of  three  hundred  tons, 
built  for  crofting  the  ocean.  This  was  owing  to  the  great  breadth  of 
her  beam,  which  was  no  lefs  than  twenty-two  feet  and  a half  although 
her  length  was  only  fifty-five  feet.  All  the  floops  engaged  in  this 
trade  are  built  nearly  on  the  fame  conftrudion ; fhort,  broad,  and  very 
(hallow,  few  of  them  draw  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  water,  fo  that 
they  are  only  calculated  for  failing  upon  fmooth  water. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  found  ourfelves  oppofite  to  Weft  Point, 
a place  rendered  remarkable  in  hiftory  by  the  defertion  of  General  Ar- 
* nolds. 
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nold,  during  the  American  war,  and  the  consequent  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Major  Andre.  The  fort  ffands  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  on  the  fide  of  a barren  hill  j no  human 
creature  appearing  in  it  except  the  folitary  centinel,  who  inarched 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  ramparts  overgrown  with  long  grafs,  it 
had  a moft  melancholy  afpeft  that  perhaps  was  heightened  by  the 
gloominefs  of  the  morning,  and  the  recollection  of  all  the  circumftances 
attending  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Andre. 

Near  Weft  Point  there  is  alfo  another  poft,  called  Fort  Putnam,  which, 
fin.ce  the  peace,  has  been  buffered  to  get  very  much  out  of  repair ; how- 
ever, ffeps  are  now  taking  to  have  it  put  in  good  order.  Suppofing  that  a 
rupture  fhould  ever  unfortunately  again  take  place  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  thefe  polls  would  be  of  the  greateft 
confequence,  as  they  form  a link  in  that  chain  of  pods  which  extend 
the  whole  way  along  the  navigable  waters  that  conned  the  Britifh  fet- 
tlements  with  New  York. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  highlands,  as  they  are  called,  commence, 
and  extend  along  the  river  on  each  fide  for  feveral  miles.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  is  here  confiderably  contracted,  and  fuch  fudden  guffs  of 
wind,  coming  from  between  the  mountains,  fometimes  blow  through  the 
narrow  paffes,  that  vcffels  frequently  have  their  topmafts  carried  away. 
The  captain  of  the  floop  we  were  in,  faid,  that  his  mainfail  was  once 
blown  into  tatters  in  an  inffant,  and  a part  of  it  carried  on  fhore.  When 
the  fky  is  lowering,  they  ufually  take  in  fail  going  along  this  part  of  the 
river. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July  we  reached 
Albany,  the  place  of  our  deffination,  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  dillant 
from  New  York. 

Albany  is  a city,  and  contains  about  eleven  hundred  houfes;  the  num- 
ber however  is  increafing  faff,  particularly  fince  the  removal  of  the  ffate 
government  from  New  York.  In  the  old  part  of  the  town  the  ftreets 
are  very  narrow  and  the  houfes  are  frightful ; they  are  all  built  in  the  old 
Dutch  tafte,  with  the  gable  end  towards  the  llreet,  and  ornamented  on 
the  top  with  large  iron  weather  cocks ; but  in  that  part  which  has  been 
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lately  eredted,  the  Erects  are  commodious,  and  many  of  the  houfes  are 
handfome.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  the  Erects  well  paved 
and  lighted.  Here  are  four  places  for  public  worflaiu,  and  an  hofpital. 
Albany  is  in  fummer  time  a very  difigreeable  place;  it  Rands  in  a low 
fituation,  juR  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  runs  very  flowly  here, 
and  towards  the  evening  often  exhales  clouds  of  vapours;  immediately  be- 
hind the  town,  likewife,  is  a large  fand  bank,  that  prevents  a free  cir- 
culation of  air,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  powerfully  reflects  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  which  Raines  in  full  force  upon  it  the  whole  day.  Notwith- 
Aanding  all  this,  however,  the  climate  is  deemed  very  falubrious. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  a few  years  ago,  were  almoft  entirely  of 
Dutch  extradion;  but  now  ftrangers  are  Rocking  to  it  from  all  quarters, 
as  there  are  few  places  in  America  more  advantageouRy  fituated  for 
commerce.  The  flourifhing  Rate  of  its  trade  has  already  been  men- 
tioned; it  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  New  York  in  procefs  of  time. 

The  fourth  of  July,  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Albany,  was  the 
anniverfary  of  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  and  on  our 
arrival  we  were  told  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  its  cele- 
bration A drum  and  trumpet,  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  gave 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  the  rejoicings,  and  on  walking  to  a hill 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town,  we  faw  fixty  men  drawn 
up,  partly  militia,  partly  volunteers,  partly  infantry,  partly  cavalry;  the 
latter  were  clothed  in  fcarlet,  and  mounted  on  horfes  of  various  defcrip- 
tions.  About  three  hundred  fpedators  attended.  A few  rounds  were 
fired  from  a three  pounder,  and  fome  volleys  of  fmall  arms.  The  firing 
was  finiflied  before  one  hour  was  expired,  and  then  the  troops  returned 
to  town,  a party  of  militia  ofikers  in  uniform  marching  in  the  rear, 
under  the  fliade  of  umbrellas,  as  the  day  wa-s  exceffively  hot.  Having 

* Our  landlord,  as  foon  as  he  found  out  who  ever,  are  not  wanting  of  people  openly  declaring, 
we  were,  immediately  came  to  us,  to  requeft  that  that  they  have  never  enjoyed  fo  much  quiet  and 
we  would  excufe  the  conrufed  ftate  in  which  his  happinefsin  their  own  homes  fincethe  revolution 
houfe  was,  as  this  was  the  anniverfary  day of “ Ame-  as  they  did  when  the  Hates  were  the  colonies 

rican  Independence,”  or,  as  fome,  indeed,  more  of  Great  Britain.  Among!!  the  planters  in  Vj>r- 
properly  called  it,  of  “ American  Repentance.”  ginia  I heard  language  of  this  fort  more  than 
We  were  ali  of  us  not  a little  furprifed  at  this  once, 
addrefs,  and  from  fucha  perfon ; inftances,  how- 
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reached  town,  the  whole  body  immediately  difperfed.  The  volunteers  and 
militia  officers  afterwards  dined  together,  and  fo  ended  the  rejoicings 
of  the  day ; no  public  ball,  no  general  entertainment  was  there  of  any 
defcription.  A day  flill  freffi  in  the  memory  of  every  American,  and 
which  appears  fo  glorious  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  would,  it 
might  be  expected,  have  called  forth  more  brilliant  and  more  general 
rejoicings;  but  the  downright  phlegmatic  people  in  this  neighbourhood, 
intent  upon  making  money,  and  enjoying  the  folid  advantages  of  the  re- 
volution, are  but  little  difpofed  to  waite  their  time  in  what  they  confider 
idle  demonft  rations  of  joy. 
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MY  DEAR  SIR,  Skenefborough,  July. 

'^^T’E  remained  in  Albany  for  a few  days,  and  then  fet  off  for  Skenef- 
borough, upon  Lake  Champlain,  in  a carriage  hired  for  the 
purpofe.  The  hiring  of  this  vehicle  was  a matter  attended  with  fome 
trouble,  and  detained  us  longer  in  the  town  than  we  wifhed  to  flay. 
Th  ere  were  only  two  carriages  to  be  had  in  the  whole  place,  and  the  owners 
having  an  underftanding  with  each  other,  and  tninking  that  we  ffiould 
be  forced  to  give  whatever  price  they  afked,  pofitively  refufed  to  let  us 
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have  either  of  them  for  lefs  than  feventy  dollars,  equal  to  fifteen  guineas. 
We  on  our  part  as  positively  refufed  to  comply  with  a demand  which 
we  knew  to  be  exorbitant,  and  refolved  to  wait  patiently  in  Albany  for 
fome  other  conveyance,  rather  than  Submit  to  fuch  an  impofition.  The 
fellows  held  out  for  two  days,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  one  of  them 
came  to  tell  us  we  might  have  his  carriage  for  half  the  price,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  took  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  fet  off,  and  in  about  two  hours  arrived  at 
the  Small  village  of  Cohoz,  clofe  to  which  is  the  remarkable  fall  in  the 
Mohawk  River.  This  river  takes  its  rife  to  the  north-eafl:  of  Lake 
Oneida,  and  after  a courfe  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  difembogues 
into  the  Hudfon  or  North  River,  about  ten  miles  above  Albany.  The 
Cohoz  Fall  is  about  three  miles  diftant  from  its  mouth.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  is  three  hundred  yards;  a ledge  of  rocks  extends  quite  acrofs, 
and  from  the  top  of  them  the  water  falls  about  fifty  feet  perpendicular; 
the  line  of  the  fall  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other  is  nearly 
Straight.  The  appearance  of  this  fall  varies  very  much,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water ; when  the  river  is  full,  the  water  defeends  in  an  un- 
broken Sheet  from  one  bank  to  the  other,  whilft  at  other  times  the 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  are  left  uncovered.  The  rocks  are  of  a re- 
markable dark  colour,  and  So  alfo  is  the  earth  in  the  banks,  which  rife 
to  a great  height  on  either  fide.  There  is  a very  pleafmg  view  of  this 
catarad  as  you  pafs  over  the  bridge  acrofs  the  river,  about  three  quarters 
of  a mile  lower  down. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudfon  River, 
through  the  town  of  Stillwater,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  un- 
common ftillnefs  of  the  river  oppofite  to  it,  and  late  in  the  evening 
reached  Saratoga,  thirty-five  miles  from  Albany.  This  place  contains 
about  forty  houfes,  and  a Dutch  reformed  church,  but  they  are  fo  Mat- 
tered about  that  it  has  not  the  fm  a lie  ft  appearance  of  a town. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  upon  the  borders  of  a marSh,  are  feveral  very 
remarkable  mineral  fprings ; one  of  them,  in  the  crater  of  a rock, 
of  a pyramidical  form,  about  five  feet  in  height,  is  particularly  curious. 
This  rock  Seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  petrifadion  of  the  water : 
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all  the  other  fprings  are  likewife  furrounded  with  petrifadtions  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  water  in  the  principal  fpring,  except  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fummer,  when  it  regularly  overflows,  remains  about  eight  inches 
below  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  bubbles  up  as  if  boiling.  The  crater 
is  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  various  properties  of  the  water  have 
not  been  yet  afcertained  with  any  great  accuracy  y but  it  is  faid  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  a foible  acid  and  fome  faline  fubftance ; there  is  alfo  a 
great  portion  of  fixed  air  in  it.  An  opportunity  is  here  afforded  for 
making  fome  curious  experiments. 

If  animals  be  put  down  into  the  crater,  they  will  be  immediately 
fuffocated  ; but  if  not  kept  there  too  long  they  recover  again  upon  being 
brought  into  the  open  air. 

If  a lighted  candle  be  put  down,  the  flame  will  be  extinguifhed  in  an 
inftant,  and  not  even  the  final  left  fpark  left  in  the  wick. 

If  the  water  immediately  taken  from  the  fpring  be  put  into  a bottle, 
clofely  corked,  and  then  fhaken,  either  the  cork  will  be  forced  out  with 
an  exploflon,  or  the  bottle  will  be  broken ; but  if  left  in  an  open  veflel 
it  becomes  vapid  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  The  water  is  very  pungent 
to  the  tafte,  and  ads  as  a cathartic  on  fome  people,  as  an  emetic  on 
others. 

Of  the  works  thrown  up  at  Saratoga  by  the  Britifh  and  American 
armies  during  the  war,  there  are  now  fcarcely  any  remains.  The  country 
round  about  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  trenches  have  been  moftly  levelled 
by  the  plough.  We  here  crofled  the  Hudfon  River,  and  proceeded  along 
its  eaflern  fhore  as  far  as  Fort  Edward,  where  it  is  loft  to  the  view,  for 
the  road  ftill  runs  on  towards  the  north,  whilft  the  river  takes  a hidden 
bend  to  the  weft. 

Fort  Edward  was  difmantled  prior  to  the  late  American  war;  but  the 
oppofite  armies,  during  that  unhappy  conteft,  were  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Many  of  the  people,  whom  we  found  living  here,  had  ferved 
as  foldiers  in  the  army,  and  told  us  a number  of  interefting  particulars 
relative  to  feveral  events  which  happened  in  this  quarter.  The  landlord 
of  the  tavern  where  we  flopped,  for  one,  related  all  the  circumftances 
attending  Mifs  M*  Crea’s  death,  and  pointed  out  on  a hill,  not  far  from 

the 
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the  houfe,  the  very  fpot  where  ffie  was  murdered  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  place  of  her  interment.  This  beautiful  young  lady  had  been 
engaged  to  an  officer  in  General  Rurgoyne’s  army,  v/ho,  anxious  for  her 
fafety,  as  there  were  feveral  marauding  parties  going  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  /he  lived,  fent  a party  of  trufty  Indians  to  efcort 
her  to  the  camp.  Thefe  Indians  had  partly  executed  their  coramifficn, 
and  were  approaching  with  their  charge  in  fight  of  the  Britiffi  camp, 
when  they  were  met  by  another  fet  of  Indians  belonging  to  a different 
tribe,  that  was  alfp.  attending  the  Britiffi  army  at  this  time'.  In  a few 
minutes  it  became  a matter  of  difpute  between  them  which  ffiouid  have 
the  honour  of  conducting  her  to  the  camp  ; from  words  they  came  to 
blows,  and  blood  was  on  the  point  of  being  drawn,  when  one  of  their 
chiefs,  to  fettle  the  matter  without  farther  mifchief,  went  up  to  Mifs 
M‘Crea,  and  killed  her  on  the  fpot  with  a blow  of  his  tomahawk. 
The  objedt  of  contention  being  thus  removed,  the  Indians  returned 
quietly  to  the  camp.  The  enormity  of  the  crime,  however,  was  too 
great  not  to  attradt  public  notice,  and  it  turned  the  minds  of  every  perfon 
againfl  the  Indians,  who  had  not  before  witrieffed  their  ferocity  on  oc- 
cafions  equally  /hocking  to  humanity.  The  impolicy  of  employing  fuch 
barbarians  was  now  ftrongly  reprobated,  and  in  a ffiort  time  afterwards 
raoff  of  them  were  difmiffed  from  our  army. 

Fort  Edward  /lands  near  the  river.  The' town  of  the  fame  name, 
is  at  the  di/lance  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  it,  and  contains 
about  twenty  houfes.  Thus  far  we  had  got  on  tolerably  well;  but 
from  hence  to  Fort  Anne,  which  was  alfo  difmantled  prior  to  the  late 
war,  the  road  is  mod  wretched,  particularly  over  a long  cau/eway  be- 
tween the  two  forts,  formed  originally  for  the  transporting  of  cannon, 
the  foil  here  being  extremely  moift  and  heavy.  The  caufeway  con- 
fills  of  large  trees  laid  fide  by  fide  tranfverfely,  fome  of  which  having 
decayed,  great  intervals  are  left,  wherein  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
■were  fometimes  locked  fo  fa/1  that  the  horfes  alone  could  not  poffibly 
extricate  them.  To  have  remained  in  the  carriage  over  this  part 
of  the  road  would  really  have  been  a fevere  puniffiment;  for  although 
boa/led  of  as  being  the  very  beft  in  Albany,  it  had  no  fort  of  fprings,  and 
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was  in  fa  & little  .better  than  a common  waggon;  we  therefore  alighted, 
took  our  guns,  and  amufed  ourielves  with  (hooting  as  we  walked  along 
through  the  woods.  The  woods  here  had  a much  more  maieftic  ao~ 
pcarance  than  any  that  we  had  before  met  with  on  our  way  from  Phi- 
ladelphia ; this,  however,  was  owing  more  to  the  great  height  than  to 
the  thicknefs  of  the  trees,  for  I could  not  fee  one  that  appeared  more 
than  thirty  inches  in  diameter;  indeed,  in  general,  the  girt  of  the  trees 
in  the  woods  of  America  is  but  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  their  height, 
and  trifling  in  comparifon  of  that  of  the  fored  trees  in  Great  Britain. 
The  thickeft  tree  I ever  faw  in  the  country  was  a fycamore,  which  grew 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  juft  at  its  junction  with  the 
PatoVvmac,  in  a bed  of  rich  earth,  clofe  to  the  water;  yet  this  tree  was 
no  more  than  about  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  low 
grounds  in  Kentucky,  and  on  fome  of  the  bottoms  in  the  weflern  ter- 
ritory,-it  is  faid  that  trees  are  commonly  to  be  met  with  feven  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  the  trees  mud  certainly  grow 
much  farther  apart  than  they  do  in  the  woods  in  the  middle  dates,  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  for  there  they  fpring  up  fo  very  clofe  to  each 
other,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  for  them  to  attain  to  a great  dia- 
meter. 

The  woods  here  were  cornpofed  chiefly  of  oaks  hiccory,  hemlock, 
and  beech  trees,  intermixed  with  which,  appeared  great  numbers  of  the 
fmooth  bark  or  Weymouth  pines,  as  they  are  called,  that  feern  almoil 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  A profufion  of  wild  rafpberries 
were  growing  in  the  woods  here,  really  of  a very  good  flavour : they  are 
commonly  found  in  the  woods  to  the  northward  of  this ; in  Canada 
they  abound  every  where. 

Beyond  Fort  Anne,  which  is  fituated  at  the  didance  of  eight  miles 
from  Fort  Edward,  the  roads  being  better,  we  once  more  mounted  into 
cur  vehicle  ; but  the  miferable  hordes,  quite  jaded,  now  made  a dead 
dop ; in  vain  the  driver  bawled,  and  damped,  and  fvvore ; his  whip  had 
been  previoufly  worn  out  fome  hours,  owing  to  the  frequent  ufe  he  had 

* There  are  upwards  of  twenty  different  kinds  of  oaks  in  America. 
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made  of  it,  and  the  animals  no  longer  feeling  its  heavy  lafti,  feemed  as- 
determined  as  the  mules  of  the  abbefs  of  Andouillets  to  go  no  farther. 
In  this  lituation  we  could  not  help  bantering  the  fellow  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  his  cattle,  which  he  had  boafted  fo  much  of  at  fetting  out,  and  he 
was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation  at  what  we  faid>  but  having  accidentally 
mentioned  the  fum  we  had  paid  for  the  carriage,  his  paffion  could 
no  longer  be  retrained,  and  it  broke  forth  in  all  its  fury.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  two  of  the  horfes,  and  for  the  ufe  of  them* 
and  for  driving  the  carriage,  was  to  have  had  one  half  cf  the  hire  ; but 
the  man  whom  we  had  agreed  with,  and  paid  at  Albany,  had  given  him 
only  ten  dollars  as  his  moiety,  affuring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was 
exactly  the  half  of  what  we  had  given,  although  in  reality  it  fell  fhort 
of  the  fum  by  feven  dollars  and  a half.  Thus  cheated  by  his  com- 
panion, and  left  in  the  lurch  by  his  horfes,  he  vowed  vengeance  again  ft 
him  on  his  return  ; but  as  proteftations  of  this  nature  would  not  bring, 
us  any  fooner  to  our  journey’s  end,  and  as  it  was  neceffary  that  fome- 
thing  ftiould  be  immediately  done,  if  we  did  not  wifli  to  remain  all  night 
in  the  woods,  we  fuggelled  the  idea,  in  the  mean  time,  of  his  conduct- 
ing the  foremoft  horfes  as  poftillion,  whilft  one  of  our  fervants  ftiould 
drive  the  pair  next  to  the  wheel.  This  plan  was  not  ftarted  with  any 
degree  of  ferioufnefs,  for  we  could  not  have  fuppofed  that  a tall  meagre 
fellow,  upwards  of  fix  feet  high,  and  clad  in  a pair  of  thin  nankeen 
breeches,  would  very  readily  beftride  the  raw  boned  back  of  a horfe,. 
covered  with  the  profufe  exudations  which  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  labour  the  animal  had  gone  through,  neceffarily  excited- 
As  much  tired,  however,  of  our  pleafantries  as  we  were  of  his  vehicle,, 
and  thinking  of  nothing,  I believe,  but  how  he  could  beft  get  rid  of  us,, 
he  eagerly  embraced  the  propofal,  and  accordingly,  having  furnifhed 
himfelf  with  a fwitch  from  the  adjoining  thicket,  he  mounted  his  har- 
neffed  Rofinante.  In  this  ftyle  we  proceeded ; but  more  than  once  did 
our  gigantic  poftillion  turn  round  to  bemoan  the  forry  choice  he  had 
made  ; as  often  did  v/e  urge  the  neceftity  of  getting  out  of  the  woods ; 
lie  could  make  no  anfwer ; fo  jogging  ftowly  along,  we  at  laft  reached 
the  little  town  of  Skenelborough,  much  to  the  amufement  cf  every  one 
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who  beheld  our  equipage,  a'nd  much  to  our  own  fatisfaCtion  ; for,  owing 
to  the  various  accidents  we  had  met  with,  fuch  as  traces  breaking, 
bridles  dipping  off  the  heads  of  the  horfes,  and  the  noble  horfes  them- 
felves  fometimes  flipping  down,  &c.  &c.  we  had  been  no  lefs  than,  five 
hours  in  travelling  the  la  ft  twelve  miles. 

Skenefborough  ftands  juft  above  the  junction  of  Wood  Creek  with 
South  River,  as  it  is  called  in  the  beft  maps,  but  which,  by  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  confidered  as  a part  of  Lake  Champlain.  At 
prefent  there  are  only  about  twelve  houfes  in  the  place ; but  if  the  na- 
vigation of  Wood  Creek  is  ever  opened,  fo  as  to  connect  Lake  Cham- 
plain with  the  North  River,  a fcheme  which  has  already  been  ferioufly 
thought  of,  it  will,  doubtlefs,  foon  become  a trading  town  of  confider- 
able  importance,  as  all  the  various  productions  of  the  fhores  of  the  lake 
will  then  be  collected  there  for  the  New  York  and  Albany  markets. 
Notwithftanding  all  the  aifadvantages  of  a land  carriage  of  forty  miles 
to  the  North  River,  a fmall  portion  of  flour  and  po£-afh,  the  ftaple 
commodities  of  the  ftate  of  New  York,  is  already  fent  to  Skenef- 
borough from  different  parts  of  the  lake,  to  be  forwarded  to  Albany. 
A conflderable  trade  alfo  is  carried  on  through  this  place,  and  over  Lake 
Champlain,  between  New  York  and  Canada.  Furs  and  horfes  princi- 
pally arc  fent  from  Canada,  and  in  return  they  get  Eaft  Indian  goods  and 
various  manufactures.  Lake  Champlain  opens  a very  ready  communi- 
cation between  New  York  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  St.  Lawrence; 
it  is  emphatically  called  by  the  Indians,  Caniad — Eri  Guarunte,  the  mouth 
or  door  of  the  country. 

Skenefborough  is  moft  dreadfully  infefted  with  mufquitoesj  fo  many 
of  them  attacked  us  the  nrft  night  of  our  Deeping  there,  that  when 
we  arofe  in  the  morning  our  faces  and  hands  were  covered  all  over  with 
large  puftules,  precifely  like  thofe  of  a perfon  in  the  fmall  pox. 
This  happened  too  notwithftanding  that  the  people  of  the  houfe,  be- 
fore we  went  to  bed,  had  taken  all  the  pains  poflible  to  clear  the  room  of 
them,  by  fumigating  it  with  the  fmoke  of  green  wood,  and  afterwards 
fecuring  the  windows  with  gauze  blinds;  and  even  on  the  fecond  night, 
although  we  deftroyed  many  dozens  of  them  on  the  walls,  after  a fimi- 
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lar  fumigation  had  been  made,  yet  we  buffered  nearly  as  much.  Tliele- 
infects  were  of  a much  larger  ffze  than  any  I ever  faw  elfewhere,  and 
their  bite  was  uncommonly  venomous.  General  Washington  told  me, 
that  he  never  was  fo  much  annoyed  by  mufquitoes  in  any  part  of  America 
as  in  Skenefborough,  for  that  they  ufed  to  bite  through  the  thickeft  boot. 
The  Situation  of  the  place  is  indeed  peculiarly  favourable  for  them, 
being  juft  on  the  margin  of  a piece  of  water,  almoff  Stagnant,  and 
Shaded  with  thick  woods.  The  mufquito  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
the  common  gnat  in  England,  and  refembles  it  very  clofely  both  in 
fize  and  Shape.  Like  the  gnat  it  lays  its  eggs  on  the  Surface  of  the 
water,  where  they  are  hatched  in  the  courfe  of  a few  days,,  unkfs  the 
water  is  agitated,  in  which  la  ft  cafe  they  are  all  destroyed.  From  the 
egg  is  produced  a grub,  which  changes  to  a chrySalis,  and  afterwards  to 
a mufquito;  this  laft  change  takes  place  on  the  Surface  of  die  water, 
and  if  at  the  moment  that  the  infedt  ffrft  Spreads  its  w igs  the  water  is 
not  perfectly  Still  and  the  air  calm,  it  will  be  inevitably  destroyed ; at 
thefe  parts  of  the  lake,  therefore,  which  are  moft  exposed,  and  where 
the  water  is  often  agitated,  no  fuch  thing  as  a mufquito  is  ever  Seen ; 
neither  are  they  ever  found  along  a large  and  rapid  river,  where  the 
Shores  are  lofty  and  dry;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marihes,  low 
grounds,  and  Stagnant  waters,  they  always  abound.  Mufquitoes  appear  to 
be  particularly  fond  of  the  freSh  blood  of  Europeans,  who  always  Suffer 
much  more  the  ffrft  year  of  their  arrival  in  America  than  they  do  after- 
wards. The  people  of  the  country  feem  quite  to  difregard  their  attacks. 
Wherever  they  fix  their  fling,  a little  tumor  or  puftule  ufually  arifes, 
fuppofed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  fermentation,  when  mixed  with  tho 
blood,  of  a -Small  quantity  of  liquor  which  the  infect  always  injedts 
into  the  wound  it  makes  with  its  fpicuia,  as  may  be  feen  through,  a 
microfcope,  and  which  it  probably  does  to  render  the  blood  more  fluid. 
The  difagreeable  itching  this  excites  is  mofl;  effedlually  allayed  by  the: 
application  of  volatile  alkali ; or  if  the  part  newly  Stung  be  Scratched, 
and  immediately  bathed  in  cold  water,  that  alfo  affords  considerable  relief; 
but  after  the  venom  has  been  lodged  for  any  time.  Scratching  only  i Di- 
or cafes  the  itching,  and  it  may  be  attended  with  great  danger.  Repeated 
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infancies  have  occurred  of  people  having  been  laid  up  for  months,  and 
narrowly  efcaping  the  lofs  of  a limb,  from  imprudently  rubbing  a part 
which  had  been  bitten  for  a long  time.  Great  eafe  is  alfo  derived  from 
opening  the  puftules  on  the  fecond  day  with  a lancet,  and  letting  out 
the  blood  and  watery  matter. 


LETTER  XXL 

Embark  on  Lake  Champlain.— Difficulty  of  procuring  Provifons  at  Farm's 
bordering  upon  it. — Ticonderoga. — Crown  Point.— Great  Beauty  of  the 
Scenery. — General  Defcription  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  adjacent 
Country.  Captain  Thomas  and  his  Indians  arrive  at  Crown  Point.— 
Char  abler  of  Thomas.— -Peach  St.  John's.— Defcription  of'  that  Place.— 
Great  Difference  obfervable  in  the  Pace  of  the  Country , Inhabitants , &c. 
in  Canada  raid  in  the  States. — -Chambly  Cafile. — Calajhes.—Bons  Dieitx, 
— Town  of  La  Prarie. — Great  Rapidity  of  the  Paver  Saint  Lazvrence.— 
Crofs  it  to  Montreal. — Afonijlrment  on  feeing  large  Ships  at  Montreal.' — - 
Great  Depth  of  the  River . 

Montreal,  July. 

qHOATLY  after  our  arrival  in  Skenefborough,  we  hired  a fmall  boat 
of  about  ten  tons  for  the  purpofe  of  crofting  Lake  Champlain.  It 
was  our  wifh  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  immediately ; but  the  owner  of 
the  boat  aliening  that  it  was  impolhble  to  go  out  with  the  wind  then 
blowing,  we  were  for  three  days,  detained  in  Skenefborough,  a delicious 
feaft  for  the  hungry  mufquitoes.  The  wind  fhifted  again  and  again,  fall 
it  was  not  fair  in  the  opinion  of  our  boatman.  At  la  ft,  being  mod; 
heartily  tired  of  our  quarters,  and  fufpecting  that  he  did  not  underftand 
his  bufmefs  as  well  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  we  refolved  not  to  abide 
by  his  opinion  any  longer,  but  to  make  an  attempt  at  beating  out,  and 
we  had  great  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  having  done  fo,  as  we  arrived  in 
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Canada  three  days  before  any  of  the  other  boats,  that  did  not  venture  to 
move  till  the  wind  was  quite  aft. 

We  let  off  about  one  o’clock  ; but  from  the  channel  being  very  nar- 
row, it  was  impofiible  to  make  much  way  by  tacking.  We  got  no  farther 
than  fix  miles  before  fun-fet.  We  then  flopped,  and  having  landed, 
walked  up  to  fome  farm  houfes,  which  appeared  at  a diilance,  on  the 
Vermont  fhore,  to  procure  provifions;  for  the  boatman  had  told  us  it 
was  quite  unneceffary  to  take  in  any  at  Skenefborough,  as  there  were 
excellent  houfes  clofe  to  the  fhore  the  whole  way,  where  we  could  get 
whatever  we  wifhed.  At  the  fird:  we  went  to,  which  was  a comfort- 
able log-houfe,  neither  bread,  nor  meat,  nor  milk,  nor  eggs,  were  to  be 
had  $ the  houfe  was  crowded  with  children  of  all  ages,  and  the  people, 
I fuppole,  thought  they  had  but  little  enough  for  themfelves.  At  a 
fecond  houfe,  we  found  a venerable  old  man  at  the  door,  reading  a ne  ws- 
paper, who  civilly  offered  it  to  us  for  our  perufal,  and  began  to  talk 
upon  the  politics  of  the  day;  we  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  and  gave 
him  to  underhand,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a loaf  would  be  much  more 
acceptable.  Bread  there  was  none ; we  got  a new  Vermont  cheefe, 
however.  A third  houfe  now  remained  in  fight,  and  we  made  a third 
attempt  at  procuring  fomething  to  eat.  This  one  was  nearly  half  a mile 
off,  but  alas!  it  afforded  ilill  lefs  than  the  lafl;  the  people  had  nothing 
to  difpofe  of  but  a little  milk.  With  the  milk  and  the  cheefe,  there- 
fore, we  returned  to  our  boat,  and  adding  thereto  fome  bifeuits  and 
wine,  which  we  had  luckily  on  board,  the  whole  afforded  us  a frugal 
repaid. 

The  people  at  the  American  farm  houfes  will  cheerfully  lie  three  in 
a bed,  rather  than  fuffer  a ftranger  to  go  away  who  comes  to  feek  for  a 
lodging.  As  all  thefe  houfes,  however,  which  v/e  had  vifited,  were 
.crowded  with  inhabitants,  we  felt  no  great  inclination  to  afk  for  accom- 
modation at  any  of  them,  but  determined  to  deep  on  board  our  little 
veflel.  W.e  accordingly  moored  her  at  a convenient  part  of  the  fhore, 
and  each  of  us  having  wrapped  himfelf  up  In  a blanket,  which  we  had 
been  warned  to  provide  on  leaving  New  York,  v/e  laid  ourfelves  down 
to  deep.  The  boat  was  decked  two  thirds  of  her  length  forward,  and 
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liad  a commodious  hold  -3  we  gave  the  preference,  however,  becaufe 
more  airy,  to  the  cabin  or  after  part,  fitted  up  with  benches,  and 
covered  with  a wooden  awning,  under  which  a man  could  juft  fit 
upright,  provided  he  was  not  very  tall.  The  benches,  which  went 
lengthwife,  accommodated  two  of  us ; and  the  third  was  obliged  to  put 
up  with  the  cabin  floor;  but  a blanket  and  a bare  board,  out  of  the  way 
of  mufquitoes,  were  luxuries  after  our  accommodations  at  Skenefbo- 
rough  ; our  ears  were  not  afiailed  by  the  noife  even  of  a Angle  one  the 
whole  night,  and  we  enjoyed  founder  repofe  than  we  had  done  for  many 
nights  preceding. 

The  wind  remained  nearly  in  the  fame  point  the  next  morning,  but 
the  lake  being  wider,  we  were  enabled  to  proceed  fafter.  We  flopped 
at  one  houfe  to  breakfaft,  and  at  another  to  dine.  At  neither  of  thefe, 
although  they  bore  the  name  of  taverns,  were  we  able  to  procure  much 
more  than  at  the  houfes  where  we  had  flopped  the  preceding  even~ 
ing.  At  the  firft  we  got  a little  milk,  and  about  two  pounds  of  bread, 
abfolutely  the  whole  of  what  was  in  the  houfe ; and  at  the  fecond,  a 
few  eggs,  and  fome  cold  faked  fat  pork ; but  not  a morfel  of  bread  was 
to  be  had.  The  wretched  appearance  alfo  of  this  laft  habitation  was 
very  ftriking ; it  confided  of  a wooden  frame,  merely  with  a few  boards 
nailed  againft  it,  the  crevices  between  which  were  the  only  apertures 
for  the  admiffion  of  light,  except  the  door ; and  the  roof  was  fo  leaky, 
that  we  were  fprinkled  with  the  rain  even  as  we  fat  at  the  fire  fide. 
That  people  can  live  in  fuch  a manner,  who  have  the  necefiaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life  within  their  reach,  as  much  as  any  others  in  the 
world,  is  really  mod  aftoni filing  ! It  is,  however,  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
that  defire  of  making  money,  which  is  the  predominant  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Americans  in  general,  and  leads  the  petty  farmer  in 
particular  to  fuffer  numberlefs  inconveniencies,  when  he  can  gain 
by  fo  doing.  If  he  can  fell  the  produce  of  his  land  to  advantage,  he 
keeps  as  l'mall  a part  of  it  as  pofiible  for  himfelf,  and  lives  the  whole 
year  round  upon  fait  provifions,  bad  bread,  and  the  fifii  he  can  catch  in 
the  rivers  or  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood;  if  he  has  built  a comfortable 
houfe  for  himfelf,  he  readily  quits  it,  as  foon  as  finifiiea,  for  money,  and 
§ goes 
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go.es  to  live  in  a mere  hovel  in  the  woods  till  he  gets  time  to  build 
another.  Money  is  his  idol,  and  to  procure  it  he  gladly  foregoes  every 
ielf-gratification. 

From  this  miferable  habitation,  juft  mentioned,  we  departed  as 
loon  as  the  rain  was  over,  and  the  wind  coming  round  in  our  favour, 
we  got  as  far  as  Ticonderoga  that  night.  The  only  dwelling  here 
is  the  tavern,  which  is  a large  houfe  built  of  ftone.  On  entering  it 
we  were  ihewn  into  a fpacious  apartment,  crowded  with  boatmen  and 
people  that  had  juft  arrived  from  St.  John’s,  in  Canada.  Seeing  fuch  a 
number  of  guefts  in  the  houfe,  we  expedted  nothing  lefs  than  to  be  kept 
an  hour  or  two  till  lufficient  fupper  was  prepared  for  the  whole  com- 
pany, fo  that  all  might  lit  down  at  once  together,  which,  as  I have  before 
laid,  is  the  cuftom  in  the  country  parts  of  the  United  States.  Our  fur- 
prife  therefore  was  great  at  perceiving  a neat  table  and  a comfortable 
little  fupper  fpeedily  laid  out  for  us,  and  no  attempts  made  at  ferving  the 
reft  of  the  company  till  we  had  quite  fin  lined.  This  was  departing  from 
the  fyftem  of  equality  in  a manner  which  we  had  never  witnefled  before, 
and  we  were  at  a lots  for  fome  time  to  account  for  it;  but  we  prefently 
heard  that  the  woman  of  the  houfe  had  kept  a tavern  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  at  Quebec,  which  refolved  the  knotty  point.  The  wife 
is  generally  the  adtive  perfon  in  managing  a country  tavern,  and  the 
hulband  attends  to  his  farm,  or  has  fome  independent  occupation.  The 
man  of  this  houfe  was  a judge,  a fallen  demure  old  gentleman,  who  fat 
by  the  fire  *s  with  tattered  clothes  and  dishevelled  locks,  reading  a book, 
totally  regardlefs  of  every  perfon  in  the  room. 

The  old  fort  and  barracks  of  Ticonderoga  are  on  the  top  of  a riling 
ground,  juft  behind  the  tavern;  they  are  quite  in  ruins,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  ever  be  rebuilt,  for  the  filiation  is  very  infecure,  being 
commanded  by  a lofty  hill  called  Mount  Defiance.  The  Britifh  got 
poftefiion  of  the  place  the  laft  war  by  dragging  cannon  and  mortars  up 
tfie  hill,  and  firing  down  upon  the  fort. 

* Though  this  was  the  14th  day  of  July,  the  weather  was  fo  cold  that  we  found  a fire  extremely 
2 o-reeable. 
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Early  the  next  morning  we  left  Ticonderoga,  and  purfued  our  voyage 
to  Crown  Point,  where  we  landed  to  look  at  the  old  fort.  Nothing  is 
to  be  feen  there,  however,  but  a heap  of  ruins;  for  fhortly  before  it  v/as 
given  up  by  the  Britilh,  the  powder  magazine  blew  up,  by  which  acci- 
dent a great  part  of  the  works  was  defhoyed;  fmce  the  evacuation  of  it 
alfo,  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  continually  digging  in 
different  parts,  in  hopes  of  procuring  lead  and  iron  iliot ; a conlider- 
able  quantity  was  in  one  inftance  got  out  of  the  ltores  that  had  been 
buried  by  the  expiofion.  The  vaults,  which  were  bomb  proof,  have 
been  demolifhed  for  the  fake  of  the  bricks  for  building  chimneys.  At 
the  fouth  fide  alone  the  ditches  remain  perfect ; they  are  wide  and  deep, 
and  cut  through  immenfe  rocks  of  limeftone;  and  from  being  over- 
grown towards  the  top  with  different  kinds  of  fhrubs,  have  a grand  and 
pidturefque  appearance.  The  view  from  this  fpot  of  the  fort,  and  the 
old  buildings  in  it  overgrown  with  ivy,  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  diftant 
mountains  beyond  it,  is  indeed  altogether  very  fine.  The  fort,  and  feven 
hundred  acres  of  good  cleared  land  adjoining  to  it,  are  the  property  of 
the  ffate  of  New  York,  and  are  leafed  out  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  equal  to  £.  33.  10;.  fterling  per  annum,  which  is  ap- 
propriated for  the  ufe  of  a college.  The  farmer  who  rented  it  told  us, 
he  principally  made  ufe  of  the  land  for  grazing  cattle  ; thefe,  in  the  win- 
ter feafon,  when  the  lake  was  frozen,  he  drove  over  the  ice  to  Albany, 
and  there  difpofed  of. 

Crown  Point  is  the  mod  advantageous  fpot  on  the  fhores  of  Lake 
Champlain  for  a military  poll,  not  being  commanded  by  any  riling  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  Ticonderoga  is,  and  as  the  lake  is  fo  narrow 
here,  owing  to  another  point  running  out  on  the  oppofite  fide,  that  it 
would  be  abfolutely  impofiible  for  a veffel  to  pafs,  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  of  the  fort.  The  Indians  call  this  place  Tek-ya-dough- 
nigarigee,  that  is,  the  two  points  immediately  oppofite  to  each  other: 
the  one  oppofite  to  Crown  Point  is  called  Chimney  Point ; upon  it  are  a 
few  houfes,  one  of  which  is  a tavern.  While  we  ffaid  there  we  were 
very  agreeably  furprifed,  for  the  firff  time,  with  the  fight  of  a large  birch 
canoe  upon  die  lake,  navigated  by  two  or  three  Indians- in  the  dreffes  of 
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their  nation.  They  made  for  the  fhore  and  foon  landed;  and  Ihortly 
after  another  party,  amounting  to  fix  or  feven,  arrived,  that  had  come  by 
land. 

On  board  our  little  vefiel  we  had  a poor  Canadian,  whom  we  took 
in  at  Skenefborough.  Tempted  by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of 
the  United  States,  he  quitted  his  own  home  in  Canada,  where  he 
lived  under  one  of  the  feigniors,  and  had  gone  as  far  as  Albany,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  place  he  had  worked  for  fome  time  with  a 
farmer  ; but  finding,  that  although  he  got  higher  wages,  he  had  to  pay 
much  more  for  his  provifions  than  in  Canada,  and  that  he  was  alfo  molt 
egregioufly  cheated  by  the  people,  and  particularly  by  his  employer,  from 
whom  he  could  not  get  even  the  money  he  had  earned ; finding 
likewife  that  he  was  unable  to  procure  any  redrefs,  from  being  ignorant 
of  the  Englifh  language,  the  poor  fellow  determined  to  return  to  Canada, 
and  on  his  way  thither  we  met  him,  without  a Ihilling  in  his  pocket.. 

Having  afked  this  little  fellow,  as  we  failed  along,  fome  queftions 
about  the  Indians,  he  immediately  gave  us  a long  account  of  a Captain. 
Thomas,  a chief  of  the  Cachenonaga  nation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
whole  village  he  faid  he  lived.  Thomas,  he  told  us,  was  a very  rich 
man,  and  had  a moft  excellent  houfe,  in  which  he  faid  he  lived  as  well 
as  a feignior,  and  he  was  fure  we  fhould  be  well  received  if  we  went, 
to  fee  him;  he  told  us  alfo  that  he  had  built  a church,  and  was  a 
chrifiian  ; that  he  was  very  charitable,  and  that  if  he  were  acquainted 
with  his  prefent  diftrefs  he  would  certainly  make  him  a prefent  of  four 
or  five  dollars.  “ Oh  je  vous  allure,  meffieurs,  que  deft  un  bon  fauvagef  * 
It  was  impcffible  not  to  fmile  at  the  little  Canadian,,  who*  half  naked 
himfelf,  and  nearly  as  dark  as. a mulatto,  concluded  his  panegyric  upon. 
Thomas,  by  afifuring  us,  “ he  was  a good  favage  •”  at  the  fame  time  we 
felt  a ftrong  defire  to  behold  this  chief,  of  whom  we  had  heard  fo  much. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  were  gratified,  for  the  party  of  Indians  that 
arrived  whilft  we  were  at  Chimney  Point  were  from  the  Cachenonaga 
village,  and  at  their  head  was  Captain  Thomas.. 

Thomas  appeared  to  be  about  forty-five  years  of  age ; he  was  nearly 
fix  feet  high,  and  very  bulky  in  proportion:  this  is  a fort  of  make 
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uncommon  among  the  Indians,  who  are  generally  flender.  He 
was  dreffed  like  a white  man,  in  boots ; his  hair  untied,  but  cut  fhort ; 
the  people  who  attended  him  were  all  in  the  Indian  habit.  Not  one  of 
his  followers  could  fpeak  a word  of  Englifh  or  French;  Thomas,  how- 
ever, could  himfelf  fpeak  both  languages.  Englifh  he  fpoke  with  fotne 
little  hefitation,  and  not  corredtly;  but  French  feemea  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  native  tongue.  His  principal  attention  feemed  to  be  directed  to- 
wards trade,  which  he  had  purfued  with  great  fuccefs,  fo  much  fo,  in- 
deed, that,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  he  could  get  credit  in  any  ftore  in 
Montreal  for  five  hundred  pounds.  Fie  had  along  with  him  at  Chimney 
Point  thirty  horfes  and  a quantity  of  furs  in  the  canoe,  which  he  was 
taking  for  fale  to  Albany.  His  people,  he  told  us,  had  but  very  few 
wants ; he  took  care  to  have  thefe  always  fupplied ; in  return  they 
brought  him  furs,  taken  in  hunting;  they  attended  his  horfes,  and 
voluntarily  accompanied  him  when  he  went  on  a trading  expedition : 
his  profits  therefore  mud  be  immenfe.  During  the  courfe  of  conven- 
tion he  told  us,  that  if  we  came  to  fee  him  he  would  make  us  very 
happy;  that  there  were  fome  very  handfome  lquaws  * in  his  village,  and 
that  each  of  us  fhould  have  a wife : we  promifed  to  vifit  him  if  it  was 
in  our  power,  and  parted  very  good  friends.  Thomas,  as  we  afterwards 
found,  is  not  a man  refpedted  among  the  Indians  in  general,  who  think 
much  more  of  a chief  that  is  a good  warrior  and  hunter,  and  that  retains 
the  habits  of  his  nation,  than  of  one  that  becomes  a trader,  and  aflimi- 
lates  his  manners  to  thofe  of  the  whites. 

Lake  Champlain  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,, 
and  is  of  various  breadths  : for  the  firfl  thirty  miles,  that  is,  from  South 
River  to  Crown  Point,  it  is  in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  wide ; be- 
yond this,  for  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles,  it  is  five  or  fix  miles  acrofs, 
but  then  again  it  narrows,  and  again  at  the  end  of  a few  miles  ex- 
pands. That  part  called  the  Broad  Lake,  becaufe  broader  than  any 
other,  commences  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Crown  Point,  and 
is  eighteen  miles  acrofs  in  the  wideft  part.  Here  the  lake  is  interfperfed 
with  a great  number  of  iflands,  the  largeft  of  which,  formerly  called 
Grande  Ifle,  now  South  Hero,  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and,  on  an 
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average,  about  four  in  breadth.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  fertile,  and  it  is 
laid  that  five  hundred  people  are  fettled  upon  it.  The  Broad  Lake  is 
nearly  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  gradually  narrows  till  it  terminates  in  a 
large  river  called  Chambiy,  Richlieu,  or  Sorelle,  which  runs  into  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  foundings  of  Lake  Champlain,  except  at  the  narrow  parts  at 
either  end,  are  in  general  very  deep  ; in  many  places  fixty  and  feventy, 
and  in  fame  even  one  hundred  fathoms.  In  proportion  to  its  breadth 
and  depth,  the  water  is  more  or  lefs  clear ; in  the  broad  part  it  is  as 
pure  and  tranfparent  as  poffible.  On  the  weft  fide,  as  far  as  Cumberland 
Bay,  the  lake  is  bounded  for  the  moft  part  by  fteep  mountains  dole  to 
the  edge  of  the  water;  at  Cumberland  Bay  the  ridge  of  mountains  runs 
off  to  the  north  weft,  and  the  fhore  farther  on  is  low  and  fwampy.  The 
Eaft  or  Vermont  fhore  is  not  much  elevated,  except  in  a few  particular 
places ; at  the  didance  of  twelve  miles,  however,  from  the  lake  is  a con- 
ftderable  mountain.  The  fliores  on  both  fides  are  very  rocky ; where 
there  are  mountains  thefe  rocks  jut  out  very  boldly;  but  at  the  eaft  fide, 
where  the  land  is  low,  they  appear  but  a little  above  the  water.  The 
iflands  alfo,  for  the  moft  part,  are  furrounded  with  rocks,  in  fome 
parts,  fhelving  down  into  the  lake,  fo  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach 
within  one  or  two  miles  of  them  at  particular  fides.  From  fome  parts  of 
the  eaftern  fhore  the  rocks  alfo  run  out  in  the  fame  manner  for  a con- 
liderable  diftance.  Sailing  along  the  fhore  when  a breeze  is  blowing, 
a hollow  murmuring  noife  is  always  heard  from  the  waters  fplafhing  into 
the  crannies  of  thefe  rocks.  There  are  many  ftreams  which  fall  into 
the  lake : the  mouths  of  all  thofe  on  the  weftern  fide  are  obftrudted  by 
falls,  fo  that  none  of  them  are  navigable.  Of  thofe  on  the  eaftern  or 
Vermont  fide,  a few  only  are  navigable  for  fmall  boats,  and  that  for  a 
fhort  diftance. 

The  fcenery  along  various  parts  of  the  lake  is  extremely  grand  and 
pidturefcjue,  particularly  beyond  Crown  Point ; the  fhores  are  there 
beautifully  ornamented  with  hanging  woods  and  rocks,  and  the  moun- 
tains on  the  weftern  fide  rife  up  in  ranges  one  behind  the  other  in  the 
moft  magnificent  manner.  It  was  on  one  of  the  fineft  evenings  poftible 
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that  we  pa{Ted  along  this  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  fun  fetting  in  all  his 
glory  behind  the  mountains,  fpread  the  richeft  tints  over  every  part  of 
the  profpeft ; the  moon  alfo  appearing  nearly  in  the  full,  fhortly  after 
the  day  had  clofed,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  beholding  the  furround- 
ing  fcenery  in  frefh  though  lefs  brilliant  colours.  Our  little  bark  was 
now  gliding  fmoothly  along,  whilft  every  one  of  us  remained  wrapt  up 
in  blent  contemplation  of  the  folemn  fcene,  when  fuddenly  fhe  ftruck 
upon  one  of  the  fhelving  rocks : nothing  but  hurry  and  confufion  was 
now  vifible  on  board,  every  one  lending  his  abidance;  however,  at  lad, 
with  fome  difliculty,  we  got  her  off  y but  in  a minute  fhe  {truck  a fecond 
time,  and  after  we  had  a vain  extricated  her,  even  a third  and  a fourth 
time;  at  lafl  die  duck  fo  faff  that  for  a fhort  time  we  defpaired  of 
being  able  to  move  her.  At  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  however, 
v/e  again  fortunately  got  her  into  deep  wafer.  We  had  before  fufpedted 
that  our  boatman  did  not  know  a great  deaf  about  the  navigation  of  . the 
lake,  and  on  queftioning  him  now,  it  came  out,  that  he  had  been  a cob- 
ler  all  his  life,  till  within  the  lad  nine  months,  when  he  thought  proper 
to  change  his  bufmefs,  and  turn  failor.  All  the  knowledge  he  had  of 
the  fhores  of  the  lake,  was  what  he  had  picked  up  during  that  time,  as 
he  failed  ffraight  backward  and  forward  between  St.  John’s  and  Skenef- 
borough.  On  the  prefent  occadon  he  had  midaken  one  bay  for  another, 
and  had  the  waves  been  as  high  as  they  fometimes  are,  the  boat  would 
inevitably  have  been  dadied  to  pieces. 

The  humble  roof  of  another  judge,  a plain  Scotch  labourer,  afforded 
us  fhelter  for  this  night.  It  was  near  eleven  o’clock,  however,  when  we 
got  there,  and  the  family  having  retired  to  red  we  had  to  remain  rap- 
ping and  calling  at  the  door  for  half  an  hour  at  lead,  before  we  could  get 
admittance.  The  people  at  lad  being  roofed,  opened  their  doors, 
cheerfully  got  us  fome  fupper,  and  prepared  their  bed  beds  for  us.  In 
the  morning,  having  paid  our  reckoning  to  the  judge,  he  returned  to  his 
plough,  and  we  to  our  boat  to  profecute  our  voyage. 

We  fet  off  this  day  with  a remarkable  fine  breeze,  and  being  dedrous 
of  terminating  our  voyage  as  foon  as  pofiible,  of  which  we  began  now 
to  be  fomewhat  tired,  we  flopped  but  once  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and 
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determined  to  fail  on  all  night.  A fhort  time  after  fun-fet  we  pafled 
the  boundary  between  the  Britifli  dominions  and  the  United  States. 
Here  we  were  brought  to  by  an  armed  brig  of  twenty  guns,  under  Eng- 
liffi  colours,  Rationed  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  all  boats  palling  up 
and  down  the  lake:  the  anfwers  which  we  gave  to  the  feveral  queftions 
ailced  being  fatisfadtory,  we  were  accordingly  lufFered  to  proceed.  Since 
the  furrender  of  the  polls,  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  this  brig  has  been  removed,  and  laid  up  at  St.  John’s.  When 
night  came  on,  we  wrapped  ourfelves  up  in  our  blankets,  as  we  had  done 
on  the  firR  night  of  our  voyage,  and  laid  down  upon  the  cabin  floor, 
where  we  might  poflibly  have  flept  until  we  got  to  St.  John’s,  had  we 
not  been  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  loud  hollas  of  the  fentinel  at  the 
Britilh  fort  on  lile  aux  Noix.  On  examining  into  the  matter,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  boat  had  been  driven  on  fhore,  while  our  fleepy  pilot 
enjoyed  his  nap  at  the  helm;  and  the  centinel,  unable  to  imagine  what 
we  were  about,  feeing  the  boat  run  up  clofe  under  the  fort,  and  fufpi- 
cious  of  fome  attack,  I fuppofe,  had  turned  out  the  whole  guard,  by 
whom,  after  being  examined  and  re-examined,  we  were  finally  difmilfed. 
We  now  took  the  command  of  the  boat  upon  ourfelves,  for  the  boatman, 
although  he  was  more  anxious  to  get  to  St.  John’s  than  any  one  of  us, 
and  though  he  had  himfelf  in  fome  meafure  induced  us  to  go  on,  was  fo 
ileepy  that  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open;  relieving  each  other  at  the 
helm,  we  reached  St.  John’s  by  day-break,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
diltant  from  Skenefborough. 

Immediately  on  our  landing  we  were  condu&ed  to  the  guard  houfe, 
where  we  had  to  deliver  to  the  ferjeant  on  duty,  to  be  by  him  forwarded 
to  the  commanding  officer,  an  account  of  our  names,  occupation,  and 
place  of  abode,  the  ftridteft  orders  having  been  ilTued  by  the  governor 
not  to  fuffer  any  Frenchmen  or  other  foreigners,  or  any  people  who  could 
not  give  an  exadt  account  of  .their  bufinefs  in  Canada,  to  enter  into  the 
country. 

St.  John’s  is  a garrifon  town.;  it  contains  about  fifty  miferable  wooden 
dwellings,  and  barracks,  in  which  a whole  regiment  is  generally  quartered. 
The  fortifications  are  entirely  out  of  order,  fo  much  fo  that  it  would  be 
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cheaper  to  erect  frefh  works  than  to  attempt  to  repair  them.  There  is 
a king’s  dock  yard  here,  well  ftored  with  timber,  at  leaft,  when  we 
faw  it;  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  after  the  armed  brig  which 
I mentioned  was  laid  up,  all  the  timber  was  fold  off.  The  old  hulks  of 
feveral  veffels  of  force  were  lying  oppofite  the  yard.  In  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  trade  between  New  York  and  Lower  Canada  this  town 
mull  improve,  as  it  is  the  Britifh  port  of  entry  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  country  about  St.  John’s  is  flat,  and  very  bare  of  trees,  a dreadful 
fire  in  the  year  1788  having  done  great  mifchief,  and  deftroyed  all  the 
woods  for  feveral  miles  : in  fome  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  the  people 
fuller  extremely  during  winter  from  the  want  of  fuel. 

At  St.  John’s  we  hired  a light  waggon,  fimilar  to  thofe  made  life  of 
in  the  United  States,  and  fet  off  about  noon  for  La  Prarie,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  By  the  direct  road,  this  is  only  eighteen1 
miles  diftant;  but  the  moil:  agreeable  way  of  going  thither  is  by  Cham- 
bly,  which  is  a few  miles  farther,  on  account  of  feeing  the  old  caftle  built 
there  by  the  French.  The  caftle  fhrnds  clofe  to  the  rapids  in  Chambl)r 
or  Sorelle  River,  and  at  a little  diflance  has  a grand  appearance  ; the  ad- 
jacent country  alfo  being  very  beautiful,  the  whole  together  forms  a molt 
interefting  fcene.  The  caflle  is  in  tolerably  good  repair,  and  a garrifon 
is  conftantly  kept  in  it- 

As  you  travel  along  this  road  to  La  Prarie,  after  having  juft  arrived  from 
the  United  States  over  Lake  Champlain,  a variety  of  objects  forcibly  re- 
mind you  of  your  having  got  into  a new  country.  The  Britifh  flag,  the 
foldiers  on  duty,  the  French  inhabitants  running  about  in  their  red. 
nightcaps,  the  children  coming  to  the  doors  to  falute  you  as  you  pafs,  a 
thing  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  the  compadt  and  neat 
exterior  appearance  of  the  houfes,  the  calafhes,  the  bons  dieux,  the 
large  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels,  the  convents,  the  priefts 
in  their  robes,  the  nuns,  the  friars,  all  ferve  to  convince  you  that  you 
are  no  longer  in  any  part  of  the  United  States : the  language  alfo  dif- 
fers, French  being  here  univerfally  fpoken. 

The  calafh  is  a carriage  very  generally  u fed  in  Lower  Canada-;  there.- 
15  fcarcely  a farmer  indeed  in  the  country  who  does  not  poflefs  one  ; it. 
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is  a fort  of  one  bone  chaife,  capable  of  holding  two  people  befides  the 
driver,  who  fits  on  a kind  of  box  placed  over  the  foot  board,  exprefsly 
for  his  accommodation.  The  body  of  the  calafh  is  hung  upon  broad 
Traps  of  leather,  round  iron  rollers  that  are  placed  behind,  bv  means 
of  which  they  are  fhortened  or  -lengthened.  On  each  fide  of  the 
carriage  is  a little  door  about  two  feet  high,  whereby  you  enter  it,  and 
which  is  ufeful  when  fhut,  in  preventing  any  thing-from  flipping  out. 
The  harnefs  for  the  horfe  is  always  made  in  the  old  French  talle,  ex- 
tremely heavy;  it  is  fhidded  with  brafs  nails,  and  to  particular  parts  of 
it  are  attached  fmall  bells,  of  no  ufe  that  I could  ever  difeover  but  to 
annoy  the  paffenger. 

The  bons  dieux  are  large  wooden  crucifixes,  fometimes  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  height,  placed  on  the  highway;  feme  of  them  are  highly’ 
ornamented  and  painted  : as  the  people  pafs  they  pull  off  their  hats,  or  in 
feme  other  way  make  obeifance  to  them. 

La  Prarie  de  la  Madelene  contains  about  one  hundred  houfes:  after 
flopping  an  hour  or  two  there  we  embarked  in  a bateau  for  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  fituated  on  an  bland  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to  that  on  which  la  Prarie  Rands,  but 
fomewhat  lower  down.  The  two  towns  are  nine  miles  apart,  and  the 
river  is  about  two  miles  and  a quarter  wide.  The  current  here  is  pro- 
digiously fixong,  and . in  particular  places ' as  you  crofs,  the  boats  are  hur- 
ried down  the.  bream,  in  'the  midffi  of  large  rocks,  with  fuch  irhpetuofity 
that  it  feems  as  if  nothing  could  fave  them  from  being  dallied  to  pieces ; 
indeed  this  would  certainly  be  the  cafe  if  the  men  were  not  uncommonly 
expert ; but  .the  Canadians  are  the  moil  dexterous  people  perhaps  in 
the  world  at  the  management  of  bateaux  in  rapid  rivensi  After  .fuch  a 
profpedt  of  the  Paver  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  not  without  aftoniffiment.. 
that  on  approaching  the  town  of  Montreal  we  beheld  fhips  of  upwards 
of  four  hundred  tons  burthen  lying  clofe  to  the  ffiore.  The  difficulties 
which  veffels  have  to  encounter  iff  getting  to  Montreal  are  immenfe;  I 
have  myfelf  feen  them  with  all  their  fails  fet,  and  with  a finart  and  fa- 
vourable breeze,  Stationary  for  an  hour  together  in  the  Stream,  unable  to 
item  it,  between  the  bland  of  St.  Helene  and  the  main  land,  juff  below 
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the  town  : to  Rem  the  current  at  this  place  it  is  almoft  necefiary  that 
the  veftel  fhould  be  aided  by  a ftorm.  The  afcent  is  equally  difficult  in 
feveral  other  parts  of  the  river.  Owing  to  this  it  is,  that  the  pafiage 
from  Quebec  to  Montreal  is  generally  more  tedious  than  that  acrofs  the 
Atlantic;  thofe  fhips,  therefore,  which  trade  between  Europe  and  Mont- 
real, never  attempt  to  make  more  than  one  voyage  during  the  year. 
Notwithftanding  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  the  channel  of  the  river  is 
very  deep,  and  in  particular  juft  oppofite  to  the  town.  The  largeft 
merchant  veffels  can  there  lie  fo  clofe  to  the  banks,  which  are  in  their 
natural  ftate,  that  you  may  nearly  touch  them  with  your  hand  as  you 
ftand  on  the  fhore. 


LETTER  XXII. 

Lefcription  of  the  Town  of  Montreal — Of  the  public  Buildings.— -Churches. 
Funeral  Ceremonies. — Convents. — Barracks. — Fortifications.— Inha- 
bitants mofily  French . — Their  Character  and  Manners. — Charming 
ProfpeBs  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Town. — Amufements  during  Sum - 
mer. — Parties  of  Pleafure  up  the  Mountain. — Of  the  Fur  Trade.— The 
Manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on. — Great  Enterprife  of  the  North  JVe/l 
Company  of  Merchants. — Sketch  of  Mr.  M‘Kenzie7s  Expeditions  over 
Land  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. — * Differences  between  the  North  Wejl  and 
Hudfon  s Bay  Companies . 

Montreal,  July. 

town  of  Montreal  was  laid  out  purfuant  to  the  orders  of  one 
of  the  kings  of  France,  which  were,  that  a town  fhould  be  built 
as  high  up  on  the  St.  Lawrence  as  it  were  poflible  for  veflels  to  go  by  fea. 
In  fixing  upon  the  fpot  where  it  ftands,  his  commands  were  complied 
with  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe.  The  town  at  prefent  contains  about  twelve 
hundred  houfes,  whereof  five  hundred  only  are  within  the  walls ; the 
reft  are  in  the  fuburbs,  which  commence  from  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft 
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gates.  The  houfes  in  the  fuburbs  are  mo  Ely  built  of  wood,  but  the 
others  are  all  of  Rone  ; none  of  them  are  elegant,  but  there  are- 
many  very  comfortable  habitations.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
towards  the  river,  where  mofc  of  the  iliops  Rand,  they  have  a very 
gloomy  appearance,  and  look  like  fo  many  prifons,  being  all  furnifhed 
at  the  outfide  with  iheet  iron  ihutters  to  the  doors  and  windows,  which 
are  regularly  doled  towards  evening,  in  order  to  guard  againft  fire. 
The  town  has  buffered  by  fire  very  materially  at  different  times,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  fuch  a dread  of  it,  that  all  who  can  afford  it  cover  the 
roofs  of  their  houfes  with  tin-plates  inftead  of  fhingles.  By  law  they 
are  obliged  to  have  one  or  more  ladders,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
houfe,  always  ready  on  the  roofs. 

The  Erects  are  all  very  narrow;  three  of  them  run  parallel  to  the  river, 
and  thefe  are  interfered  by  others  at  right  angles,  but  not  at  regular 
difhmces.  On  the  fide  of  the  town  farthefi:  from  the  river,  and  nearly 
between  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremities,  there  is  a fmall  fquare, 
called  La  Place  d’Armes,  which  feems  originally  to  have  been  left  open 
to  the  walls  on  one  fide,  and  to  have  been  intended  for  the  military  to 
exercife  in  ; the  troops,  however,  never  make  ufe  of  it  now,  but  parade 
on  a long  walk,  behind  the  walls,  nearer  to  the  barracks.  On  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  town,  towards  the  water,  is  another  fmall  fquare, 
where  the  market  is  held. 

There  are  fix  churches  in  Montreal ; one  for  Englifh  Epifcopalians, 
one  for  Prefbyterians,  and  four  for  Roman  Catholics.  The  cathedral 
church  belonging  to  the  latter,  which  occupies  one  fide  of  La  Place 
d’Armes,  is  a very  fpacious  building,  and  contains  five  altars,  all  very 
richly  decorated.  The  doors  of  this  cathedral  are  left  open  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  there  are,  generally,  numbers  of  old  people  in  it  at 
their  prayers,  even  when  no  regular  fervice  is  going  on.  On  a fine  Sun- 
day in  the  fummer  feafon  fuch  multitudes  dock  to  it,  that  even  the 
fteps  at  the  outfide  are  covered  with  people,  who,  unable  to  get  in,  remain 
there  -kneeling  with  their  hats  off  during  the  whole  time  of  divine  fer- 
vice.- Nearly  all  the  chriRenings,  marriages,  and  burials  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Montreal  are  performed  in  this  church,  on 
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which  occafions,  as  well  as  before  and  during  the  mades,  they  always 
ring  the  bells,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  every  perfan  that  is  not  a lover 
of  difeords;  for  indead  of  pulling  the  bells,  which  are  five  in  number, 
and  really  well  toned,  with  regularity,  they  jingle  them  all  at  once,  with- 
out any  fort  of  cadence  whatever.  Our  lodgings  happened  to  be  in 
La  Place  d’Armes,  and  during  three  weeks  that  we  remained  there,  I 
verily  believe  the  bells  were  never  differed  to  remain  ftill  for  two  hours 
together,  at  any  one  time,  except  in  the  night. 

The  funerals,  as  in  other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  conduced 
with  great  ceremony ; the  corpfe  is  always  attended  to  the  church  by  a 
number  of  priefts  chanting  prayers,  and  by  little  boys  in  white  robes  and 
black  caps' carrying  wax  lights.  A morning  fcarcely  ever  palled  over 
that  one  or  more  of  thefe  proceilions  did  not  pafs  under  our  windows 
whilft  we  were  at  breakfaft ; for  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  fquare  to 
that  on  which  the  cathedral  dootl,  was  a fort  of  chapel,  to  which  the 
bodies  of  all  thofe  perfons,  whofe  friends  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
an  expenfive  funeral,  were  brought,  I fuppofe,  in  the  night,  for  we  could 
never  fee  any  carried  in  there,  and  from  thence  conveyed  in  the  morning 
to  the  cathedral.  If  the  priefts  are  paid  for  it  they  go  to  the  houfe  of 
the  deceafed,  though  it  be  ever  fo  fir  diftant,  and  efcort  the  corpfe  to 
the  church.  Until  within  a few  years  pad  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  all 
the  bodies  in  the  vaults  underneath  the  cathedral ; but  now  it  is  pro- 
hibited.. led  fome  putrid  diforder  Ihould  break  out  in  the  town  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  numbers  being  depodted  there.  The  burying  grounds 
are  all  without  the  walls  at  prefent. 

There  are  in  Montreal  four  convents,  one  of  which  is  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis;  the  number  of  the  friars,  however,  is  reduced  now  to  two 
or  three,  and  as  by  the  laws  of  the  province  men  can  no  longer  enter 
into  any  religious  order,  it  will  of  courfe  in  a few  years  dwindle  entirely 
away.  On  the  female  orders  there  is  no  reftribtion,  and  they  are  dill 
well  filled.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  founded  as  early  as  1644.,  for  the  relief 
' the  fick  poor,  and  which  is  the  oided  of  the  convents,  contains 
thirty  (<  religieufes  nuns ; La  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  in- 
fit  ku  ted  for  the  indrubtion  of  young  girls,  contains  fifty- feven  feeurs, 
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another  fort  of  nuns ; and  L’Hofpital  Generate,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  infirm  poor,  contains  eighteen  foeurs. 

The  barracks  are  agreeably  fituated  near  the  river,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town ; they  are  furrounded  by  a lofty  wall,  and  calculated  to 
contain  about  three  hundred  men. 

The  walls  round  the  town  are  mouldering  away  very  fad,  and  in  fome 
places  are  totally  in  ruins  ; the  gates,  however,  remain  quite  per- 
fect. The  walls  were  built  principally  as  a defence  againR  the  Indians, 
by  whom  the  country  was  thickly  inhabited  when  Montreal  was  founded, 
and  they  were  found  necefiary,  to  repel  the  open  attacks  of  thefe  people 
as  late  as  the  year  1736.  When  the  large  fairs  ufed  to  be  held  in  Mont- 
real, to  which  the  Indians  from  all  parts  reforted  with  their  furs,  they 
were  alfo  found  extremely  ufeful,  as  the  inhabitants  were  thereby  enabled 
to  fhut  out  the  Indians  at  night,  who,  had  they  been  fuffered  to  remain 
in  the  town,  addicted  as  they  are  to  drinking,  might  have  been  tempted 
to  commit  great  outrages,  and  would  have  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a-con- 
tinual  Rate  of  alarm.  In  their  befb  Rate  the  walls  could  not  have  pro- 
tected the  town  againR  cannon,  not  even  againR  a fix  pounder;  nor, 
indeed,  would  the  RrongeR  walls  be  of  any  ufe  in  defending  it  againR 
artillery,  as  it  is  completely  commanded  by  the  eminences  in  the  ifland 
of  St.  Helene*,  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Montreal  has  always  been 
an  eafy  conqueR  to  regular  troops. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  are  of 
French  extraction;  all  the  eminent  merchants,  however,  and  principal 
people  in  the  town,  are  either  EngliRi,  Scotch,  Irifii,  or  their  defcendants, 
all  of  whom  pafs  for  EngliRi  with  the  French  inhabitants.  The  French 
retain,  in  a great  meafure,  the  manners  and  cuRoms  of  their  anceRors, 
as  well  as  the  language  ; they  have  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  learn 
Englifh,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  perfon  amongR  them  that 
can  fpeak  it  in  any  manner;  but  the  EngliRi  inhabitants  are,  for  the  moR 
part,  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language. 

* This  ifland  was  the  laft  place  which,  the  French  furrendered  to  the  Britifh. 
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The  people  of  Montreal,  in  general,  are  remarkably  hofpitable  and 
attentive  to  Grangers ; they  are  fociable  alfo  amongft  themfelves,  and  fond 
in  the  extreme  of  convivial  amufements.  In  winter,  they  keep  up  fuch 
a conftant  and  friendly  intercourfe  with  each  other,  that  it  leems  then 
as  if  the  town  were  inhabited  but  by  one  large  family.  During  fummer 
they  live  fomewhat  more  retired ; but  throughout  that  feafon  a club, 
formed  of  all  the  principal  inhabitants,  both  male  and  female,  meet  every 
week  or  fortnight,  for  the  purpofe  of  dining  at  fome  agreeable  fpot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

The  ifland  of  Montreal  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  in  length  and  ten 
in  breadth ; it  is  the  largeft  of  feveral  illands  which  are  fituated  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Utawa  River.  Its  foil  is  luxuriant, 
and  in  fome  parts  much  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited.  It  is  agree- 
ably diverfifed  with  hill  and  dale,  and  towards  its  center,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montreal,  there  are  two  or  three  confderable  moun- 
tains. The  largeic  of  thefe  Hands  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  mile 
from  the  town,  which  is  named  from  it.  The  bafe  of  this  mountain 
is  furrounded  wit  h neat  country  houfes  and  gardens,  and  partial  improve- 
ments have  been  made  about  one  third  of  the  way  upj  the  remainder 
is  entirely  co  vered  with  lofty  trees.  On  that  ftde  towards  the  river  is  a 
large  old  mo  nailery,  with  extenfive  inclofures  walled  in,  round  which 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  for  fome  diftance.  This  open  part  is  co- 
vered with  a rich  verdure,  and  the  woods  encircling  it,  inftead  of  being 
overrun  with  brufhwood,  are  quite  clear  at  bottom,  fo  that  you  may  here 
roam  about  at  pleafure  for  miles  together,  ihaded,  by  the  lofty  trees,  from 
the  rays  of  the  fun. 

The  view  from  hence  is  grand  beyond  defcription.  A prodigious 
expanfe  of  country  is  laid  open  to  the  eye,  with  the  noble  river  St.  Law- 
rence winding  through  it,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  remoteft  part  of 
the  horizon.  The  river  conies  from  the  right,  and  flows  fmooihly  on 
after  pafling  down  the  tremendous  rapids  above  the  town,  where  it  is 
hurried  over  huge  rocks  with  a noife  that  is  heard  even  u > the  moun- 
tain. On  the  left  below  you  appears  the  town  of  M ntreal,  with  its 
churches,  monafteries,  glittering  ipires,  and  the  Shipping  under  its  old 
§ walls  j 
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walls  ; fev-eral  little  Hands  in  the  river  near  the  town,  partly  improved, 
partly  overgrown  with  wood,  add  greatly  to  the  'beauty  of  the  ■ fcene. 
La  Prarle  with  its  large  church  on  the  diftant  fide  of  the  river,  is  feen  to 
the  greateft  advantage,  and  beyond  it  is  a range  of  lofty  mountains  which 
terminates  the  profpedt.  Such  an  endlefs  variety  and’  fuch  a grandeur 
is  there  in  the  view  from  this  part  of  the  mountain,  that  even  thofe  who 
are  moil  habituated  to  the  view  always  find  it  a drefh  fubjecf  of  ad- 
miration whenever  they  contemplate  it ; and  on  this  part  of  the  mountain 
it  is  that  the  club  which  I mentioned  generally  aflembles.  Two  Rewards 
fere  appointed  for  the  day,  who  always  chafe  fome  new  foot  where  there 
is  a fpring  or  rill  of  water,  and  an  agreeable  fhade:  each  family  brings 
cold  provider. s,  wine,  &c. ; the  whole  is  put  together,  and  the  company, 
often  amounting  to  one  hundred  perfons,  fits  down  to  dinner. 

The  fur  trade  is  what - is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Montreal,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  greater  part  of  the  furs  are  (hipped,  which  are  fent  from 
Canada  to  England. 

This  very  lucrative  trade  is  carried  on,  partly  by  what  is  called  the 
North  Weft  Company,  and  partly  by  private  individuals  on  their  own 
account.  The  company  does  not  poffefs  any  particular  privileges  by 
law,  but  from  its  great  capital  merely  it  is  enabled  to  trade  to  certain 
remote  parts  of  the  continent,  to  the  excludon  of  thofe  who  do  not  hold 
any  fhares  in  it.  It  was  formed  originally  by  the  merchants  of  Montreal 
themfelves,  who  wifely  confidered  that  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  to 
thofe  diftant  parts  of  the  continent,  inhabited  folely  by  Indians,  with 
more  fecurity  and  greater  profit,  if  they  joined  together  in  a body,  than 
if  they  continued  to  trade  feparateiy.  The  ftock  of  the  company  was 
divided  into  forty  (hares,  and  as  the  number  of  merchants  in  the  town  at 
that  time  was  not  very  great,  this  arrangement  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  every  one  of  them  to  join  in  the  company  if  he  thought  proper.  At 
prefent  th'efe  fhares  have  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a few  perfons. 

The  company  principally  carries  on  its  trade  by  means  of  the  Utawas 
Oi*  G rand  River,  that  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  about  thirty  miles 
above  Montreal,  and  which  forms,:  by  its  confluence  with  that  river,  Le 
(S>  Lac  de  Deux  Montagues  et  le  Lac  St.  Louis/’— -the  lake  of  the  Two 
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Mountains  and  the  Lake  of  St.  Louis,  wherein  are  feveral  large  iflands. 
To  convey  the  furs  downs  this  river,  they  make  ufe  of  canoes,  formed 
of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  fome  of  which  are  upon  fuch  a large  fcale 
that  they  are  capable  of  containing  two  tons,  but  they  feldom  put  fo 
much  in  them,  efpecially  on  this  river,  it  being  in  many  places  (hallow, 
rapid,  and  full  of  rocks,  and  contiins  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  portages. 

The  canoes  are  navigated  by  the  French  Canadians,  who  are  parti- 
cularly  fond  of  the  employment,  preferring  it  in  general  to  that  of  cul- 
tivating the  ground.  A fleet  of  them  fets  off  from  Montreal  about  the 
month  of  May,  laden  with  proviflons,  confiding  chiefly  of  bifcuit  and 
fait  pork,  fuflicient  to  laft  the  crews  till  their  return,  and  alfo  with 
the  articles  given  in  barter  to  the  Indians.  At  fome  of  the  (hallow 
places  in  the  river,  it  is  fuflicient  if  the  men  merely  get  out  of  the 
canoes,  and  pufh  them  on  into  the  deep  water;  but  at  others,  where 
there  are  dangerous  rapids  and  (harp  rocks,  it  is  neceflary  for  the  men  to 
unlade  the  canoes,  and  carry  both  them  and  the  cargoes  on  their  (boulders, 
till  they  come  again  to  a fafe  part  of  the  river.  At  night  they  drag 
the  canoes  upon  (hore,  light  a fire,  cook  their  proviflons 'for  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  deep  upon  the  ground  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets.  If 
it  happens  to  rain  very  hard,  they  fometimes  (helter  themfelves  with 
boughs  of  trees,  but  in  general  they  remain  under  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
without  any  covering  but  their  blankets : they  copy  exactly  the  Indian 
mode  of  Lfe  on  thefe  occaflons,  and  many  of  them  even  wear  the  Indian 
drefies,  which  they  find  more  convenient  than  their  own. 

Having  afcended  the  Utawas  River  for  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  which  it  takes  them  about  eighteen  days  to  perform,  they  then 
crois  by  a portage  into  Lake  Nifpiffing,  and  from  this  lake  by  another 
portage  they  .get  upon  French  River,  that  falls  into  Lake  Huron  on 
the  nor  tb-eaft  . fide ; then  coafcing  along  this  kft  lake  they  pafs  through 
the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  where  there  is  another  portage  into  Lake  Su- 
perior ; and  coafdng  afterwards  along  the  (hores  of  Lake  Superior,  they 
come  to  the  Grand  Portage  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  it ; from  hence 
by  a chain  of  final!  lakes  and  rivers  they  proceed  on  to  the  Rainy  Lake, 
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to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  it,  through 
Lake  Winnipeg,  6cc. 

The  canoes,  however,  which  go  fo  far  up  the  country,  never  return 
the  fame  year;  thofe  intended  to  bring  back  cargoes  immediately,  flop 
at  the  Grand  Portage,  where  the  furs  are  colledted  ready  for  them  by 
the  agents  of  the  company.  The  furs  are  made  up  in  packs  of  a certain 
weight,  and  a particular  number  is  put  into  each  canoe.  By  knowing  thus 
the  exabt  weight  of  every  pack,  there  can  be  no  embezzlement ; and  at 
the  portages  there  is  no  time  wafted  in  allotting  to  each  man  his  load, 
every  one  being  obliged  to  carry  fo  many  packs. 

At  the  Grand  Portage,  and  along  that  immenfe  chain  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  which  extend  beyond  Lake  Superior,  the  company  has  regular 
polls,  where  the  agents  refide;  and  with  Inch  aftonifhing  enterprize  and 
induftry  have  the  affairs  of  this  company  been  carried  on,  that  trad- 
ing pofts  are  now  eftablifhed  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  One  gentleman,  indeed,  a partner  in  the  houfe  at  Montreal, 
which  now  holds  the  greateft  part  of  the  fhares  of  the  company,  has 
even  penetrated  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  itfelf.  The  journal  kept  by 
this  gentleman  upon  the  expedition  is,  it  is  faid,  replete  with  infor- 
mation of  the  moft  interefting  nature.  That  it  has  not  been  laid  before 
the  public  long  ago,  together  with  an  accurate  map  of  his  track,  is  to 
be  imputed  folely  to  an  unfortunate  mifunderftanding  which  took  place 
between  him  and  a noble  lord  high  in  the  confidence  of  government. 

In  the  firft  attempt  which  this  adventurous  gentleman,  a Mr. 
M'Kenzie,  made  to  penetrate  to  the  ocean,  he  fet  out  early  in  the 
fpring  from  the  remoteft  of  the  pofts  belonging  to  the  company.  He 
took  with  him  a fingle  canoe,  and  a party  of  chofen  men ; and  after 
paffing  over  prodigious  tracfts  of  land,  never  before  traverfed  by  any 
white  perfon,  at  laft  came  to  a large  river.  Here  the  canoer  which  was 
carried  by  the  men  on  their  fhoulders,  was  launched,  and  having  all 
embarked,  they  proceeded  down  the  ftream.  From  the  courfe  this 
river  took  for  a very  great  diftance,  Mr.  M‘Kenzie  was  led  to  imagine 
that  it  was  one  of  thofe  rivers  he  was  in  queft  of;  namely,  one 
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which  emptied  itfelf  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ; but  at  the  end  of  lev  era! 
weeks,  during  which  they  had  worked  their  way  downward  with  great 
eagernefs,  he  was  convinced,  from  the  gradual  inclination  of  the  river  to- 
wards another  quarter,  that  he  mull  have  been  mifiaken ; and  that  it 
was  one  of  thole  immenfe  rivers,  fo  numerous  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  that  ran  into  Baffin’s  Bay,  or  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  party  was  now  in  a very  critical  fituation  ; the  feafon  was  far 
advanced,  and  the  length  of  way  which  they  had  to  return  was  prodi- 
gious. If  they  attempted  to  go  back,  and  were  overtaken  by  winter, 
they  mult  in  all  probability  perifh  for  want  of  provifions  in  an  uninha- 
bited country ; if,  on  the  contrary,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  fpend 
the  winter  where  they  were,  they  had  no  time  to  lofe  in  building  huts, 
and  going  out  to  hunt  and  filh,  that  they  might  have  fufficient  flores  to 
fupport  them  through  that  dreary  feafon.  Mr.  MTvenzie  reprefented 
the  matter,  in  the  mod  open  terms,  to  his  men,  and  left  it  to  themfelves 
to  determine  the  part  they  would  take.  The  men  were  for  going  back 
at  all  hazards ; and  the  refult  was,  that  they  reached  their  friends 
in  fafety.  The  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  exertions 
they  made  in  returning,  were  almofl  furpaffing  belief. 

The  fecond  expedition  entered  upon  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  and  which 
fucceeded  to  his  wifhes,  was  undertaken  about  three  years  ago.  He  let 
out  in  the  fame  manner,  but  well  provided  with  feveral  different  things, 
which  he  found  the  want  of  in  the  firfl  expedition.  He  was  extremely 
well  furnifhed  this  time  with  afironomical  inflruments,  and  in  particular 
with  a good  time-piece,  that  he  procured  from  London.  He  took  a 
courfe  fomewhat  different  from  the  firfi:,  and  paffed  through  many  na- 
tions of  Indians  who  had  never  before  feen  the  face  of  a white  man, 
amongfl  fome  of  whom  he  was  for  a time  in  imminent  danger;  but  he 
found  means  at  laif  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  From  fome  of  thefe 
Indians  he  learned,  that  there  was  a ridge  of  mountains  at  a little  dis- 
tance, beyond  which  the  rivers  all  ran  in  a weftern  direction.  Having 
engaged  fome  of  them  therefore  for  guides,  he  proceeded  according  to 
their  directions  until  he  came  to  the  mountains,  and  after  afcending 
them  with  prodigious  labour,  found,  to  his  great  fatisfaCtion,  that  the 
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account  the  Indians  had  given  was  true,  and  that  the  rivers  on  the  cp- 
pofite  fide  did  indeed  all  run  to  the  weft.  He  followed  the  courfe  of 
one  of  them,  and  finally  came  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  far  from  Nootka 
Sound. 

Here  he  was  given  to  underftand  by  the  natives,  and  their  account 
was  confirmed  by  the  fight  of  fame  little  articles  they  had  among!!:  them, 
that  an  Englifti  veil'd-  had  quitted  the  coaft  only  fix  weeks  before.  This 
was  a great  mortification  to  Mr.  M‘Kenzie ; for  had  there  been  a fhip 
on  the  coaft,  he  would  moft  gladly  have  embarked  in  it  rather  than  en- 
counter the  fame  difficulties,  and  be  expofed  to  the  fame  perils,  which  he 
had  experienced  in  getting  there  ; however  there  was  no  alternative ; 
he  fet  out  after  a fhoft  time  on  his  journey  back  again,  and  having 
found  his  canoe  quite  fafe  under  fome  buffies,  near  the  head  of  the  river, 
where  he  had  hid  it,  together, with  fome  provifions,  left  on  going  down, 
to  the  coaft  the  natives  might  have  proved  unfriendly,  and  have  cut  off 
his  retreat  by  feizing  upon  it,  he  finally  arrived  at  one  of  the  trading 
polls  in  fecurity.  When  I was  at  Montreal  Mr.  M£Kenzie  was  not 
there,  and  I never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  him  afterwards.  What 
I have  here  related  reflecting  his  two  expeditions  is  the  fubftance,  to 
the  bell  of  my  recollection,  of  what  I heard  from  his  partners. 

Many  other  individuals  belonging  to  the  North  Weft  Company,  be- 
fore Mr.  M‘Kenzie  fet  out,  penetrated  far  into  the  country  in  different 
directions,  and  much  beyond  what  any  perfon  had  done  before  them,  in 
order  to  effabljfh  polls.  In  fome- of  tixefe  excurftons  they  fell  in  with  the 
agents  of  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company,  who  were  alfo  extending  their  polls 
from  another  quarter ; this  unexpected  meeting  between  the  two  com- 
panies, at  one  time  gave  rife  to  fome  very  unpleafant  altercations,  and  the 
Hudfon  Bay  Company  threatened  the  other  with  an  immediate  profecu- 
tion  for  an  infringement  of  its  charter. 

By  its  charter,  it  fee  ms,  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company  was  allowed  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Bay,  and  along  all  the  rivers  and 
waters  connected  with  it.  This  charter,  however,  was  granted  at  a time 
when  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  were  much  lefs  known  than 
they  are  now,  for  to  have  the  exclufive  trade  along  all  the  waters  con- 
nected 
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netted  with  Hudfon  Bay  was,  literally  fpeaking,  to  have  the  exclufive  trade 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Hudfon  Bay,  by  a 
variety  of  rivers  and  lakes,  is  clofely  connetted  with  Lake  Superior,  and 
from  that  chain  of  lakes,  of  which  Lake  Superior  is  one,  there  is  a 
water  communication  throughout  all  Canada,  and  a very  great  part 
of  the  United  States;  however,  when  the  agents  of  the  North- weft  Com- 
pany were  fixing  trading  polls  upon  fome  rivers  which  ran  immediately 
into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  it  undoubtedly  appeared  to  be  an  infringement  of  the 
charter,  and  fo  indeed  it  muft  ftrittly  have  been,  had  not  the  Hudfon’s  Bay 
Company  .itfelf  infringed  its  own  charter  in  the  firft  inftance,  or  at  lead: 
neglected  to  comply  with  all  the  ftipulations  contained  therein.  A claufe 
feems  to  have  been  in  the  charter,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  grant- 
ed to  the  company  the  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  to  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
and  along  all  the  waters  connetted  with  it,  bound  it  to  erett  a new  poft 
twelve  miles  farther  to  the  weftward  every  year,  otherwife  the  charter 
was  to  become  void.  This  had  not  been  done;  the  North-weft  Com- 
pany therefore  refted  perfettly  eafy  about  the  menaces  of  a profecution, 
latisfied  that  the  other  company  did  not  in  fatt  legally  poftefs  thofe  pri- 
vileges to  which  it  laid  claim. 

The  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company,  though  it  threatened,  never  indeed  at- 
tempted to  put  its  threats  into  execution,  well  knowing  the  weaknefs  of 
its  caufe,  but  continued  neverthelefs  to  watch  the  motions  of  its  rival 
with  a mod  jealous  eye ; and  as  in  extending  their  refpettive  trades,  the 
pofts  of  the  two  companies  were  approximating  nearer  and  nearer  to  each 
other  every  year,  there  was  great  reafon  to  Imagine  that  their  differences, 
inftead  of  abating,  would  become  ftill  greater  than  they  were,  and  finally  ,, 
perhaps,  lead  to  confequences  of  the  mod  ferious  nature.  A circum- 
ftance,  however,  unexpectedly  took  place,  at  a time  when  the  greatefl 
enmity  fubfifted  between  the  parties,  which  happily  reconciled  them  to 
each  other,  and  terminated  all  their  difputes. 

A very  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  called  the  Afiiniboins,  who  inhabit 
an  extended  tratt  of  country  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company  had  encroached  unreafonably  upon 
iheir  territories,  and  had  otherwife  maltreated  a part  of  their  tribe,  formed 
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the  refolution  of  indantly  defcroyiiig  a pod  eftabliihed  by  that  company 
in  their  neighbourhood.  A large  body  of  them  foon  collected  to- 
gether, and  breathing  the  fierced  fpirit  of  revenge,  marched  unper- 
ceived and  unfufpedted  by  the  party  again  ft  whom  their  expedition  was 
planned,  till  within  a fhort  diftance  of  their  pod:.  Here  they  halted  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  waiting  only  for  a favourable  moment  to  pounce 
upon  their  prey.  Some  of  the  agents  of  the  North-wed:  Company, 
however,  who  were  fcattered  about  this  part  of  the  country,  fortunately 
got  intelligence  of  their  defign.  They  knew  the  weaknefs  of  the 
place  about  to  be  attacked,  and  forgetting  the  rivalfhip.  fubdding 
between  them,  and  thinking  only  how  to  fave  their  countrymen,  they 
immediately  difpatched  a medenger  to  give  the  party  notice  of  the  affault 
that  was  meditated ; they  at  the  fame  time  fent  another  medenger  to 
one  of  their  own  pods,  defiring  that  indant  fuccour  might  be  fent  to  that 
belonging  to  the  Hudfon  Bay  Company,  which  the  Indians  were  about 
to  plunder.  The  detachment  arrived  before  the  attack  commenced,  and 
the  Indians  were  repulfed;  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  abidance 
their  rivals  had  afforded,  the  Hudfon  Bay  people  were  fully  perfuaded 
that  they  mud  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  Indians. 

This  dgnal  piece  of  fervice  was  not  undervalued  or  forgotten  by  thofe 
who  had  been  faved;  and  as  the  North- wed  Company  was  fo  much 
dronger,  and  on  fo  much  better  terms  with  the  Indians  in  this  part  of 
the  country  than  its  rivals,  it  now  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  in- 
tered  of  the  latter  to  have  the  pods  of  the  North-wed  Company  eda- 
blifhed  as  near  its  own  as  podible.  This  is  accordingly  done  for  their 
mutual  fafety,  and  the  two  companies  are  now  on  the  mod  friendly  terms* 
and  continue  to  carry  on  their  trade  clofs  to  each  other. 

About  two  thoufand  men  are  employed  by  the  North- wed  Company 
in  their  pods  in  the  upper  country.  Thofe  who  are  ftationed  at  the  remote 
trading  pods  lead  a very  favage  life,  but  little  better  indeed  than  that 
of  Indians : fome  of  them  remain  far  up  in  the  country  for  four  or  five 
years  together.  The  head  clerk  or  principal  agent  generally  marries  an 
Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of  fome  eminent  chief,  by  which  he  gains  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  affe&ions  of  the  whole  tribe,  a matter  of  great  im- 
g portance* 
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portance.  Thefe  marriages,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  are  not  confidered  as 
very  binding  by  the  hulband;  but  that  is  nothing  in  the  opinion  of  an 
Indian  chief,  who  readily  brings  his  filler  or  daughter  to  you ; at  the 
fame  time  he  can  only  be  appeafed  by  blood  if  a perfon  attempts  to 
take  any  improper -liberties  with  his  wife.  Amongll  no  people  are  the 
wives  more  chafte,  or  more  devoted  to  their  hulbands. 

Befides  the  furs  and  pelts,  thus  conveyed  down  to  Montreal  from 
the  north- weftern  parts  of  the  continent,  by  means  of  the  Utawas 
River,  there  are  large  quantities  alfo  brought  there  acrofs  the  lakes,  and 
down  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Thefe  are  collected  at  the  various  towns 
and  polls  along  the  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  where  the  trade 
is  open  to  all  parties,  the  feveral  pofcs  being  protected  by  regular  troops* 
at  the  expence  of  the  government.  Added  likewife  to  what  are  thus 
collected  by  the  agents  of  the  company,  and  of  private  merchants,  there 
are  confiderable  quantities  brought  down  to  Montreal  for  fale  by  traders, 
on  their  own  account.  Some  of  thefe  traders  come  from  parts  as  rfimote 
as  the  Illinois  Country,  bordering  on  the  Miffiffippi.  They  afcend  the 
Miflilfippi  as  far  as  Onifconfng  River,  and  from  that  by  a portage  of 
. three  miles  get  upon  Fox  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year,  as  I have  before  mentioned,  thefe  two  rivers  over- 
flow, and  it  is  then  fometimes  practicable  to  pafs  in  a light  canoe  from 
one  river  to  the  other,  without  any  portage  whatfoever.  From  Lake 
Michigan  they  get  upon  Lake  Huron,  afterwards  upon  Lake  Erie,  and 
fo  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before  the  month  of  September  is  over,  the 
furs  are  all  brought  down  to  Montreal ; as  they  arrive  they  are  imme- 
diately flipped,  and  the  veflels  difpatched  in  October,  beyond  which 
month  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  remain  in  the  river  on  account 
of  the  fetting  in  of  winter. 

Furs  are  alfo  flipped  in  confiderable  quantities  at  Quebec,  and  at  the 
town  of  Trois  Rivieres.  Thefe  furs  are  brought  down  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north  fide,  by  Indians, 
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V oyage  to  Quebec  down  the  St.  'Lawrence.'— A Bateau  preferable  to  a Keel 
Boat.— Town  of  Sorelle. — Ship -building  there. — Defcription  of  Lake 
St.  Pierre.— Balif con. — Charming  Scenery  along  the  Banks  of  St, 
Lawrence.- — In  what  refpeUs  it  differs  from  the  Scenery  along  any  other 
River  in  America . — Canadian  Houfes. — Sketch  of  the  Character  and 
manners  of  the  lower  Claffes  of  Canadians. — Their  Superfition.— 
Anecdote. — St.  Augufin  Cahaire. — Arrive  at  Quebec. 

Quebec,  August. 

E remained  in  Montreal  until  the  firfl  day  of  Augufl,  when  we 
fet  off  in  a bateau  for  Quebec,  about  one  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  lower  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  A bateau  is  a particular  kind  of 
boat,  very  generally  ufed  upon  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  in  Canada. 
The  bottom  of  it  is  perfediy  flat,  and  each  end  is  built  very  fharp,  and 
exadtly  alike.  The  fides  are  about  four  feet  high,  and  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  rowers,  four  or  five  benches  are  laid  acrofs,  fometimes  more, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  bateau.  It  is  a very  heavy  awkward  fort 
of  veil'd,  either  for  rowing  or  failing,  but  it  is  preferred  to  a boat  with  a 
keel  for  two  very  obvious  reafons;  firfl,  becaufe  it  draws  lefs  water,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  carries  a larger  burthen  ; and  fecondly,  becaufe  it  is  much 
fafer  on  lakes  or  wide  rivers,  where  florms  are  frequent:  a proof  of  this 
came  under  our  obfervation  the  day  of  our  leaving  Montreal.  We  had 
reached  a wide  part  of  the  river,  and  were  failing  along  with  a favourable 
wind,  when  fuddenly  the  horizon  grew  very  dark,  and  a dreadful  florm 
arofe,  accompanied  with  loud  peals  of  thunder  and  torrents  of  rain. 
Ecfore  the  fail  could  be  taken  in,  the  ropes  which  held  it  were  fnapped 
in  piece-s,  and  the  waves  began  to  dafh  over  the  fides  of  the  bateau, 
though  the  water  had  been  quite  fmooth  five  minutes  before.  It  was 
impofiible  now  to  counteract  the  force  of  the  wind  with  oars,  and  the 
bateau  was  confequently  driven  on  Chore,  but  the  bottom  of  it  being 
quite  flat,  it  was  carried  fmoo-thly  upon  the  beach  without  fuilaining  any 
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injury,  and  the  men  leaping  out  drew  it  up  on  dry  land,  where  we  re- 
mained out  of  all  danger  till  the  ftorm  was  over.  A keel  boat,  however., 
of  the  fame  fize,  could  not  have  approached  nearer  to  the  fhore  than 
thirty  feet,  and  there  it  would  have  ftuck  fall  in  the  fand,  and  probably 
have  been  filled  with  water.  From  being  fitted  up  as  it  was,  our 
bateau  proved  to  be  a very  pleafant  conveyance  : it  was  one  of  a large  fize, 
and  over  the  wideft  part  of  it  an  oilcloth  awning  was  thrown,  fupported 
by  hoops  fimilar  to  the  roof  of  a waggon  : thus  a moft  excellent  cabin 
was  formed,  large  enough  to  contain  half  a dozen  chairs  and  a table, 
and  which,  at  the  fame  that  it  afforded  fhelter  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  was  airy,  and  fufiiciently  open  to  let  us  fee  all  the  beauties 
of  the  profpeft  on  each  fhore  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  we  left  Montreal, 
and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  town  of  Sorelle,  fifteen 
leagues  difiant.  The  current  is  very  ftrong  the  whole  way  between  the 
two  places.  Sorelle  hands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
which  runs  from  Lake  Champlain  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  laid 
out  about  the  year  '1787,  and  on  an  extenfive  plan,  with  very  wide 
ftreets  and  a large  fquare,  but  at  prefent  it  contains  only  one  hundred 
houfes,  are  all  very  indifferent,  and  handing  widely  afunder.  This  is 
the  only  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
wherein  Englifh  is  the  predominant  language.  The  inhabitants  confih 
principally  of  loyalihs  from  the  United  States,  who  took  refuge  in  Ca- 
nada. The  chief  bufinefs  carried  on  here  is  that  of  (hip-building  ; there 
are  feveral  veffels  annually  launched  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  bur- 
then ; thefe  are  floated  down  to  Quebec,  and  there  rigged.  Ship-building 
is  not  carried  on  to  fo  much  advantage  in  Canada  as  might  be  imagined,, 
all  the  bolts  and  other  articles  of  iron,  the  blocks,  and  the  cordage,  being 
imported;  fo  that  what  is  gained  by  having  excellent  timber  on  the  fpot 
is  loft  in  bringing  over  thefe  different  articles,  which  are  To  bulky,  from 
Europe.  The  river  of  Sorelle  is  deep  at  the  mouth,  and  affords  good 
/belter  for  fliips  from  the  ice,  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter : it  is  not 
navigable  far  beyond  the  town,  even  in  boats,  on  account  of  the 
pids. 
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The  next  morning  we  left  Sorelle,  beyond  which  place  the  St. 
Lawrence  expands  to  a great  breadth.  Here  it  abounds  with  fmall 
illands,  fituated  fo  clofely  to  each  other,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  think 
without  aftonifhment  of  large  veffels,  like  thofe  that  go  to  Montreal, 
palling  between  them : the  channel  through  them  is  very  intricate.  1 
This  wide  part  of  the  river  is  called  Lac  St.  Pierre;  the  greatefl  breadth 
of  it  is  about  four  leagues  and  a half,  and  its  length  from  the  illands  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  downwards  about  eight  leagues.  From  hence  to 
Quebec  the  river  is  in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  acrofs,  and  in 
fome  parts  it  narrows  to  the  breadth  of  three  quarters  of  a mile.  The 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  river  within  a few  leagues  of  Lac  St.  Pierre ; 
the  great  expanfion  of  the  water  at  the  lake,  and  the  flrong  current  which 
fets  out  from  it,  prevents  its  adtion  higher  up. 

From  Montreal  as  far  as  the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres,  which  Hands 
about  four  leagues  below  Lac  St.  Pierre,  the  fhores  on  each  fide  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  very  flat ; the  land  then  begins  to  rife,  and  on  the 
fouth-eafl  fide  it  continues  lofty  the  whole  way  down  to  Quebec.  On 
the  oppofite  fide,  however,  below  Trois  Rivieres,  the  banks  vary  confi- 
de rably  ; in  fome  places  they  are  high,  in  others  very  low,  until  you  ap- 
proach within  a few  leagues  of  Quebec,  when  they  affume  a bold  and 
grand  appearance  on  each  fide.  The  fcenery  along  various  parts  of  the 
river  is  very  fine  : it  is  impoflible,  indeed,  but  that  there  muff  be  a va- 
riety of  pleafing  views  along  a noble  river  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  winding 
for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a rich  country,  diverfified  with  riling 
grounds,  woodlands,  and  cultivated  plains,.  What  particularly  attracts 
the  attention,  however,  in  going  down  this  river,  is,  the  beautiful  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  banks.  Nearly  all  the  fettlements 
in  Lower  Canada  are  fituated  clofe  upon  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and 
from  this  circumftance  the  fcenery  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  others 
differs  materially  from  that  along  the  rivers  in  the  United  States.  The 
banks  of  the  Hudfon  river,  which  are  more  cultivated  than  thofe  of  any 
of  the  other  large  rivers  there,  are  wild  and  defolate  in  comparifon  with 
thofe  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  For  feveral  leagues  below  Montreal  the 
houfes  hand  fo  clofely  together,  that  it  appears  as  if  it  were  but  one 
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village,  which  extended  the  whole  way.  All  the  houfes  have  a remark- 
ably neat  appearance  at  a diftance,  and  in  each  village,  though  it  be  ever 
fo  fmali,  there  is  a church.  The  churches  are  kept  in  the  neateft  re- 
pair, and  moft  of  them  have  fpires,  covered,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  with  tin,  that,  from  being  put  on  in -a  particular  manner, 
never  becomes  rufliy  *.  It  is  pleafing  beyond  defcription  to  behold  one 
of  thefe  villages  opening  to  the  view,  as  you  fail  round  a point  of  land 
covered  with  trees,  the  houfes  in  it  overhanging  the  river,  and  the  fpires 
of  the  churches  fparkling  through  the  groves  with  which  they  are  en- 
circled, before  the  rays  of  the  fetting  fun. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  river,  where  you  pafs  along,  for  more 
than  a league,  without  feeing  a village  and  church. 

The  fecond  night  of  our  voyage  we  landed  at  the  village  of  Batifcon, 
It  ftands  on  the  north-wed:  fide  of  the  river,  about  eighty  miles  be- 
low Montreal.  Here  the  fhore  is  very  flat  and  marfhy,  and  for  a confi- 
derabie  diftance  from  it  the  water  is  fo  fhallow  when  the  tide  is  out, 
that  a bateau  even,  cannot  at  that  time  come  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  dry  ground.  Lower  down  the  river  the  fhore  is  in  fome  places 
extremely  rocky. 

The  firft  habitation  we  came  to  at  Batifcon  was  a farm  houfe,  where 
we  readily  got  accommodation  for  the  night.  The  people  were  ex- 
tremely civil,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  ferve  us.  A fmali  table  was 
quickly  fet  out,  covered  with  a neat  white  tablecloth,  and  bread,  milk, 
eggs,  and  butter,  the  beft  fare  which  the  houfe  afforded,  were  brought 
to  us.  Thefe  things  may  always  be  had  in  abundance  at  every  farm 
houfe ; but  it  is  not  often  that  you  can  procure  meat  of  any  fort;  in  go- 
ing through  Canada,  therefore  it  is  cuftomary  for  travellers  to  carry  a 
provifion  bafket  with  them.  The  houfes  in  Lower  Canada  are  in  ge- 
neral well  furnifhed  with  beds,  all  in  the  French  ftyle,  very  large,  and 
railed  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  a paillalfe,  a mattrafs,  and  a feather 
bed. 

* The  fquare  plates  of  tin  are  nailed  on  diagonally,  and  the  corners  are  carefully  folded  over  the 
heads  of  the  nails,  fo  as  to  prevent  any  moifture  from  getting  to  them. 
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^ he  hou fes  ior  the  moft  part  are  built  of  logs  ; but  they  are  much 
more  compadl  and  better  built  than  thofe  in  the  United  States  ; the 
logs  are  made  to  fit  more  clofely  together,  and  inftead  of  beino-  left 
rough  and  uneven  on  the  outfide,  are  planed  and  whitewafhed.  At  the 
infiae  alfo  tne  walls  are  generally  lined  with  deal  boards,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  the  common  log-houfes  are  left  as  rough  within  as 
they  are  without.  One  circumftance,  however,  renders  the  Cana- 
dian houfes  very  difagreeable,  and  that  is  the  inattention  of  the 
inhabitants  to  air  them  occafionally  by  opening  the  windows,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  have  a dole  heavy  fmell  within  doors.  As  we 
travelled  by  land  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  we  fcarcely  obferved  ten 
houfes  the  whole  way  with  the  windows  open,-  notwithftanding  that 
the  weather  was  very  warm.  If  you  afk  the  people  why  they  don’t  let 
a little  frefh  air  into  their  houfes,  their  conftant  anfwer  is,  as  it  is  to  all 
queftions  of  a fimilar  tendency,  cc  Ce  n’eft  pas  la  maniere  des  habi- 
“ tans”— -It  is  not  the  cuftom  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  lower  clafles  of  the  French  Canadians  have  all  the  gaiety 
and  vivacity  of  the  people  of  France;  they  dance,  they  fing,  and  feem 
determined  not  to  give  way  to  care  ; others,  to  appearance,  have  a 
great  deal  of  that  fullennefs  and  bluntnefs  in  their  manners  charac- 
terifiic  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ; vanity,  however,  is  the  af- 
Cendant  feature  in  the  character  of  all  of  them,  and  by  working  upon 
that  you  may  make  them  do  what  you  pleafe.  Few  of  the  men  can 
read  or  write  ; the  little  learning  there- is  amongft  the  inhabitants  is- 
confined  to  the  women : a Canadian  never  makes  a bargain,  or  takes 
any  ftep  of  importance,  without  confulting  his  wife,  whofe  opinion  is 
generally  abided  by.  Both  men  and  women  are  funk  in  ignorance  and 
fuperftition,  and  blindly  devoted  to  their  pr lefts.  The  following  anec- 
dote may  ferve  to  fihew  how  much  they  are  fo. 

On  the  evening  before  we  reached  Quebec,  we  flopped  at  the  village 
of  St.  Auguftin  Calvaire,  and  after  having  ftrolled  about  for  fome  time, 
returned  to  the  farm-houfe  where  we  had  taken  up  our  quarters  for  the 
night.  The  people  had  cooked  fome  fifh,  that  had  been  juft  caught, 
while  we  had  been  walking  about,  and  every  thing  being  ready  on  our 
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return,  we  fat  down  to  fupper  by  the  light  of  a lamp,  which  was  fuf- 
pended  from  the  ceiling.  The  glimmering  light,  however,  that  it 
afforded,  fcarceiy  enabled  us  to  fee  what  was  on  the  table ; we  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  man  of  the  houfe,  and  the  lamp  was  in  confequence 
trimmed;  it  was  replenifhed  with  oil  j taken  down  and  fet  on  the 
table;  dill  the  light  was  very  bad.  tc  SacreDieu!”  exclaimed  he,  “but 
« you  (hall  not  eat  your  fifla  in  the  dark;”  fo  faying,  he  Hepped  afide  to 
a fmall  cupboard,  took  out  a candle,  and  having  lighted  it,  placed  it  be- 
fide  us.  All  was  now  going  on  well,  when  the  wife,  who  had  been  ab- 
fent  for  a few  minutes,  fttddenly  returning,  poured  forth  a volley  of  the 
moft  terrible  execrations  again  ft  her  poor  hufband  for  having  prefumed 
to  have  adted  as  he  had  done.  Unable  to  anfwer  a fingle  word,  the  fellow 
flood  agh aft,  ignorant  of  what  he  had  done  to  offend  her;  we  were  quite 
at  a lofs  alfo  to  know  what  could  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a hidden  ftorni; 
the  wife,  however,  fnatching  up  the  candle,  and  haftily  extingukhing  it, 
addreffed  us  in  a plaintive  tone  of  voice,  and  explained  the  whole  affair.  It 
was  the  holy  candle— ■“  La  chandelle  benite,”  which  her  giddy  hufband 
had  fet  on  the  table ; it  had  been  confecrated  at  a neighbouring  church, 
and  fuppofing  there  fhould  be  a tempeft  at  any  time,  with  thunder  and 
lightning  ever  fo  terrible,  yet  if  the  candle  were  but  kept  burning  while 
it  lafted,  the  houfe,  the  barn,  and  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to  it,  were 
to  be  fecured  from  all  danger.  If  any  of  the  family  happened  to  be  lick, 
the  candle  was  to  be  lighted,  and  they  were  ioftantly  to  recover.  It 
had  been  given  to  her  that  morning  by  the  prieft  of  the  village,  with 
an  affurance  that  it  poffeffed  the  miraculous  power  of  preferving  the  fa- 
mily from  harm,  and  flue  was  confident  that  what  he  told  her  was 
true.  To  have  contradidted  the  poor  woman  would  have  been  ufelefs  ; 
for  the  fake  of  our  ears,  however,  we  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  and  that 
being  accomplifhed,  we  fat  down  to  fupper,  and  e’en  made  the  moft  of 
our  fifh  in  the  dark. 

The  village  of  St.  Auguftin  Calvaire  is  about  five  leagues  from  Que- 
bec, at  which  laft  place  we  arrived  early  on  the  next  morning,  the  fourth 
of  our  voyage.  When  the  wind  is  fair,  and  the  tide  favourable  alfo,  it 
does  not  take  more  than  two  days  to  go  from  Montreal  to  Quebec* 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

Situation  oj  the  City  of  Quebec. — Divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Town.— 
Defcription  of  each . — Great  Strength  of  the  Upper  Down.— Some  Ob - 
fervations  on  the  Capture  of  Quebec  by.  the  Eng /if  Army  under  General 
Wolfe. — ■ Obfervations  on  Montgomery's  and  Arnold's  Attack  during  the 
American  War. — Cenfus  of  Inhabitants  of  Quebec. — The  Chateau.— 
The  Ref  'dene e of  the  Governor . — Monafery  of  the  Recollects. — College  of 
the  y e/hits.— Cue  Jefuit  remaining  of  great  Age.— His  great  Wealth.— 
His  C bar  alter  -—Nunneries . — Engineer  s Drawing  Room. — ■ State  Ho, life. 

* — Armoury  .—Barracks . — Market-place . — Dogs  ufed  in  Carts.-. — Gran- 
deur of  the  Profpects  from  Parts  of  the  Upper  Town. — Charming  Scenery 
of  the  Environs. — Defcription  of  Montmorenci  Water  Fall. — Of  La 
C handier e Water  FalL 

Quebec,  AugufL 

'“jpHE  city  of  Quebec  is  fituated  on  a very  lofty  point  of  land,  on  the 
north-well  fide  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Nearly  facing  it,  on 
the  oppofite  fhore,  there  is  another  point,  and  between  the  two  the  river 
is  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  three  quarters  of  a mile,  but  after  palling 
through  this  firait  it  expands  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  miles,  taking 
a great  fweep  behind  that  point  whereon  Quebec  Hands.  The  city 
derives  its  name  from  the  word  Quebec  or  Quebeio,  which  fi’gnibes  in  the 
Algonquin  tongue,  a Hidden  contraction  of  a river.  The  wide  part  of 
the  river,  immediately  before  the  town,  is  called  The  Bafon,  and  it  is  fuT 
ficiently  deep  and  fpacious  to  Hoat  upwards  of  one  hundred  fail  of  the 
line. 

Quebec  is  divided  into  two  parts  •,  the  upper  town,  fituated  on 
a rock  of  limefione,  on  the  top  of  the  point ; and  the  lower  town, 
built  round  the  bottom  of  the  point,  clofe  to  the  water.  The  rock 
whereon  the  upper  town  Hands,  in  fame  places  towards  the  water  rifes 
nearly  perpendicularly,  fo  as  to  be  totally  inaccefiible;  in  other  places  it 
is  not  fo  Heep  but  that  there  is  a communication  between  the  two 
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towns,  by  means  of  flreets  winding  up  the  fide  of  it,  though  even 
here  the  afcent  is  fo  great,  that  there  are  long  flights  of  Hairs  at  one  fide 
of  the  flreets  for  the  accommodation  of  foot  paffengers. 

The  lower  town  lies  very  much  expofed  to  an  enemy,  being  defended 
merely  by  a fmall  battery  towards  the  bafon,  which  at  the  time  of  high 
tides  is  nearly  on  a level  with  the  water,  and  by  barriers  towards  the 
river,  in  which  guns  may  be  planted  when  there  is  any  danger  of  an 
attack. 

The  upper  town,  however,  is  a place  of  immenfe  flrength.  Towards 
the  water  it  is  fo  flrongly  guarded  by  nature,  that  it  is  found  unneceflary 
to  have  more  than  very  fight  walls ; and  in  fome  particular  places, 
where  the  rock  is  inaccefiible,  are  no  walls  at  all.  There  are  feveral 
redoubts  and  batteries  however  here.  The  principal  battery,  which 
points  towards  the  bafon,  confiils  of  twenty-two  twenty-four  pounders-, 
two  French  thirty-fix  pounders,  and  two  large  iron  mortars ; this  battery 
is  flanked  by  another  of  fix  guns,  that  commands  the  pafles  from  the 
lower  town. 

On  the  land  fide,  the  town  owes  its  flrength  folely  to  the  hand  of 
art,  and  here  the  fortifications  are  flupendous.  Considerable  additions 
and  improvements  have  been  made  to  them  fince  the  place  has  been  in 
the  pofleflion  of  Great  Britain;  but  even  at  the  time  when  it  belonged 
to  France,  the  works  were  fo  frrong,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
duct of  M.  de  Montcalm,  the  French  general,  it  is  almoft  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  genius  of  the  immortal  Wolfe  himfelf  would  not  have  been 
baffled  in  attempting  to  reduce  it. 

Had  M.  de  Montcalm,  when  the  flrfl  intelligence  of  the  Britifli -army’s 
having  afcended  the  Heights  of  Abraham  was  carried  to  him,  inflead  of 
difbelieving  the  account,  and  laughing  at  it  as  a thing  impoflible,  marched 
immediately  to  the  attack,  without  giving  General  Wolfe  time  to  form 
his  men;  or  had  he,  when  the  account  was  confirmed  of  the  enemy’s 
procedure,  and  of  their  having  formed  on  the  plain,  waited  for  a 
large  diviflon  of  his  troops,  whofe  flat] on  was  below  the  town,  and  who 
might  have  joined  him  in  two  hours,  inflead  of  marching  out  to  give 
General  Wolfe  battle  with  the  troops  he  had  with  him  at  the  time,  the 
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fate  of  the  day  might  have  turned  out  very  differently;  or  had  he,  in- 
ftead  of  hazarding  a battle  at  all,  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
defended  it,  the  place  was  fo  ltrong  that  there  is  reafon  to  think  it  might 
have  held  out  until  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  Rritifh  {hips  muft 
have  quitted  the  river,  and  General  Wolfe  would  confequently  have  been 
under  the  neceffity  of  railing -the  liege. 

General  Wolfe  thought  it  a vain  attempt  to  make  an  affault  on  the 
fide  of  the  town  which  lies  towards  the  water,  where  the  rock  is 
fo  fteep,  and  fo  eahly  defended  ; his  objedl  was  to  get  behind  it,  and  to 
carry  on  the  attack  on  the  land  fide,  where  there  is  an  extenfive  plain 
adjoining  the  town,  and  not  a great  deal  lower  than  the  -higheft 
part  of  the  point.  In  order  to  do  fo,  he  firft  of  all  attempted  to  land 
his  troops  fome  miles  below  the  town,  near  the  Falls  of  MontmorencL 
Here  the  banks  of  the  river  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult  of  afcent  as 
above  the  town;  but  they  were  defended  by  a large  divifion  of  the 
French  forces,'  which  had  thrown  up  feveral  ftrong  redoubts,  and  in 
attempting  to  land  Wolfe  was  repulfed  with  lofs. 

Above  Quebec,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  extremely  high,  and  fo 
fteep  at  the  fame  time,  that  by  the  French  they  were  deemed  inaccef- 
fible.  Foiled,  however,  in  his  firft  attempt  to  get  on  ftiore.  General 
Wolfe  formed  the  bold  defign  of  afcending  to  the  top  of  thefe  banks, 
commonly  called  the  Fleights  of  Abraham.  To  prepare  the  way  for 
it,  poflemon  was  taken  of  Point  Levi,  the  point  fituated  oppofite  to  that 
on  which  Quebec  ftands,  and  from  thence  a heavy  bombardment  was 
commenced' on  the  town,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy.  In  the  mean 
time  boats  were  prepared;  the  troops  embarked;  they  pafied  the  town 
with  muffled  oars,  in  the  night,  unobferved,  and  landed  at  a cove,  about 
two  miles  above.  The  foldiers  clambered  up  the  heights  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  guns  were  hauled  up  by  means  of  ropes  and  pullies 
fixed  round  .the  trees,  with  which  the  banks  are  covered  from  top 
to  bottom.  At  the  top. the  plain  commences,  and  extends  clofe  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  city;  here  it  was  that  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  General  Wolfe  unhappily  perifhed,  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  his  noble  exertions  were  about  to  be  crowned  with 
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that  fuccefs  which  they  fo  eminently  deferved.  The  fpot  where  the 
illudrious  hero  breathed  his  lad  is  marked  with  a large  done,  on  which 
a true  meridional  line  is  drawn. 

Notwithdandiilg  that  the  great  Wolfe  found  it  fitch  a very  difficult 
talk  to  get  pofleffion  of  Quebec,  and  that  it  has  been  rendered  fo  much 
dronger  fince  his  time,  yet  the  people  of  the  United  States  confidently 
imagine,  at  this  day,  that  if  there  were  a rupture  with  Great  Britain,  they 
need  only  fend  an  army  thither,  and  the  place  mud  fall  into  their  hands 
immediately.  Arnold,  after  his  return  from  the  expedition  agai'nd  the 
place,  under  Montgomery,  in  the  year  1775,  uled  frequently  to  declare, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  wounded  he  fhculd  certainly  have  carried  it. 
But  however  that  expedition  maybe  admired  for  its  great  boldnefs,  it 
was,  in  reality,  far  from  being  fo  nearly  attended  with  fuccefs  as  the  vanity 
of  Arnold  has  led  his  countrymen  to  imagine. 

All  thoughts  of  taking  the  city  by  a regular  liege  were  abandoned  by 
the  Americans,  when  they  came  before  it  ; it  was  only  by  attempting 
to  dorm  it  at  an  unexpected  hour  that  they  faw  any  probability  of  wred** 
ing  it  from  the  Britifh.  The  night  of  the  thirty-fird  of  December  was 
accordingly  fixed  upon,  and  the  city  v/as  attacked  at  the  fame  moment 
in  three  places.  But  although  the  garrifon  were  completely  furprifed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  rampart  guns  had  been  difmounted,  and  laid 
up  for  the  winter,  during  which  feafon  it  was  thought  impoffible  for  an 
army  to  make  an  attack  fo  vigorous  that  cannon  would  be  wanting  to 
repel  it,  yet  the  Americans  were  at  once  baffied  in  their  attempt.  Ar- 
nold, in  endeavouring  to  force  St.  John’s  Gate,  which  leads  out  on  the 
back  part  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  plains  of  Abraham,  was  wounded, 
and  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  Montgomery  furprifed  the  guard  of  the 
fird  barrier,  at  one  end  of  the  lower  town,  and  pafied  it;  but  at  the  fe- 
cond  he  was  (hot,  and  his  men  were  driven  back.  The  third  divilion 
of  the  Americans  entered  the  lower  town  in  another  quarter,  which,  as 
I have  before  faid,  lies  very  much  expofed,  by  palling  over  the  ice : 
they  remained  there  for  a day  or  two,  and  during  that  time  they  fet  fire 
to  fome  buildings,  amongd  which  was  one  of  the  religious  houfes ; but 
they  were  finally  dillodged  without  much  difficulty.  The  two  divifions 
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under  Montgomery  and  Arnold  were  repulfed  with  a mere  handful  of 
men : the  different  detachments,  fent  down  from  the  upper  town 

againfl  the  former,  did  not  altogether  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  two  hun- 
dred men.  Arnold’s  attack  was  the  madded  poffible ; for  St.John’s 
Gate,  and  the  walls  adjoining,  are  dupendous,  and  a perfon  need  but  fee 
them  to  be  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  dorm  them  muft  be  fruitlefs 
without  the  aid  cf  heavy  artillery,  which  the  Americans  had  not. 

Independent  of  what  it  owes  to  its  fortifications,  and  dfuation  on  the 
top  of  a rock,  Quebec  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  drength  to  the  fe- 
verity  and  great  length  ol  the  winter,  as  in  that  feafon  it  is  wholly 
impracticable  for  a befieging  army  either  to  carry  on  any  works  or 
blockade  the  town. 

It  requires  about  five  thoufand  foidiers  to  man  the  works  at  Quebec 
completely.  A large  garrifon  is  always  kept  in  it,  and  abundance  of 
jftores  of  every  defcription.  The  troops  are  lodged  partly  in  barracks, 
and  partly  in  block  houfes  near  Cape  Diamond,  which  is  the  mod  ele- 
vated part  of  the  point,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  upwards  of  one  thoufand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Cape  is  drongly  fortified,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  the  citadel  of  Quebec  ; it  commands  the  town  in 
every  direction,  and  alfo  the  plains  at  the  outfide  of  the  walls.  The 
evening  and  morning  guns,  and  all  falutes  and  fignals,  are  fired  from 
hence.  Notwithdanding  the  great  height  of  the  rock  above  the  river, 
water  may  readily  be  had  even  at  the  very  top  of  it,  by  finking  wells  of 
a moderate  depth,  and  in  feme  particular  places,  at  the  fades  of  the 
rock,  it  gufhes  out  in  large  dreams.  The  water  is  of  a very  good 
quality. 

No  cenfus  has  been  lately  taken  of  the  number  of  houfes  and 
inhabitants  in  Quebec  ; but  it  is  fuppofed  that,  including  the  upper 
and  lower  towns  and  fuburhs,  there  are  at  lead  two  thoufand  dwel- 
lings; at  .the  rate  of  fix  therefore  to  each  houfe,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants would  amount  to  twelve  thoufand.  About  two  thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  are  of  French  extraction.  The  fociety  in  Quebec  is 
agreeable,  and  very  exteniive  for  a place  of  the  lize,  owing  to 
its  being  the  capital  of  the  lpwer  province,  and  therefore  the  refidence 
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of  the  governor,  different  civil  officers,  principal  lawyers,  &c.  See.  The 
large  garrifon  constantly  kept  in  it  makes  the  place  appear  very  gay  and 
lively. 

The  lower  town  of  Quebec  is  moflly  inhabited  by  the  traders  who 
are  concerned  with  the  fliipping,  and  it  is  a very  difagreeable  place. 
The  Streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the 
hcules  in  moil;  of  them,  the  air  is  much  confined ; in  the  ftreets  next  to 
the  water  alfo,  there  is  oftentimes  an  intolerable  ftench  from  the  Chore 
when  the  tide  is  out.  The  upper  town,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely 
agreeable : from  its  elevated  fituation  the  air  is  as  pure  as  poffible,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  never  oppreffed  with  heat  in  fummer ; it  is  far,  how- 
ever, from  being  well  laid  out,  the  ftreets  being  narrow  and  very  irre- 
gular. The  houfes  are  for  the  mod  part  built  of  ftone,  and  except 
a few,  eredted  of  late  years,  fmall,  ugly,  and  inconvenient. 

The  chateau,  wherein  the  governor  refides,  is  a plain  building  of  com- 
mon ftone,  fituated  in  an  open  place,  the  houfes  round  which,  form 
three  fides  of  an  oblong  fquare.  It  confifts  of  two  parts.  The  old  and 
the  new  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a fpacious  court.  The  for- 
mer ftands  juft  on  the  verge  of  an  inacceffible  part  of  the  rock ; behind 
it,  on  the  outfide,  there  is  a long  gallery,  from  whence,  if  a pebble  were 
let  drop,  it  would  fall  at  leaft  fixty  feet  perpendicularly.  This  old  part 
is  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  public  offices,  and  all  the  apartments  in  it 
are  fmall  and  ill  contrived  ; but  in  the  new  part,  which  ftands  in  front 
of  the  other,  dicing  the  fquare,  they  are  fpacious,  and  tolerably  well  fi- 
nished, but  none  of  them  can  be  called  elegant.  This  part  is  inhabited 
by  the  governor’s  family.  The  chateau  is  built  without  any  regularity 
of  defign,  neither  the  old  nor  the  new  part  having  even  an  uniform  front. 
It  is  not  a place  of  Strength,  as  commonly  represented.  In  the  garden 
adjoining  to  it  is  merely  a parapet  v/all  along  the  edge  of  the  rock,  with 
embrafures,  in  which  a few  fmall  guns  are  planted,  commanding  a part 
of  the  lower  town.  Every  evening  during  Summer,  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  garrifon  parades  in  the  open  place 
before  the  chateau,  and  the  band  plays  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  which 
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time  the  place  becomes  the  retort  of  numbers  of  the  mod  genteel  people 
of  the  town,  and  has  a very  gay  appearance. 

Oppofiteto  the  chateau  there  is  a monastery  belonging  to  the  Recollets  o;r 
Francifcan  friars ; a very  few  only  of  the  order  are  now  left.  Contiguous 
to  this  building  is  the  college  belonging  to  the  jefuits,  whofe  numbers 
have  diminished  even  Rill  fa  fee  r than  that  of  the  Recoilets 3 one  old  man 
alone  of  the  brotherhood  is  left,  and  in  him  are  centered  the  immenfe 
pofTeflions  of  that  once  powerful  body  in  Canada,  bringing  in  a yearly 
revenue  of  £.10,000  fielding.  This  old  man,  whofe  lot  it  has  been 
to  outlive  all  the  reft  of  the  order,  is  by  birth  a Swifs : in  his  youth 
he  was  no  more  than  a porter  to  the  college,  but  having  fome  merit 
he  was  taken  notice  of,  promoted  to  a higher  Situation,  and  in  the  end 
created  a lay- brother.  Though  a very  old  man  he  is  extremely  healthy  3 
he  pofleffes  an  amiable  difpofition,  and  is  much  beloved  on  account  of 
the  excellent  life  he  makes  of  his  large  fortune,  which  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  charitable  purpofes.  On  his  death  the  property  falls  to  the 
crown. 

The  nunneries  are  three  in  number,  and  as  there  is  no  reftridlion  upon 
the  female  religious  orders,  they  are  all  well  filled.  The  largeft  of 
them,  called  LTiofpital  General,  Hands  in  the  Suburbs,  outfide  of  the 
walls 3 another,  of  the  order  of  St.  Urfule,.  is  not  far  diftant  from  the 
chateau. 

The  engineers  drawing  room,  in  which  are  kept  a variety  of  models, 
together,  with  plans,  of  the  fortifications  of  Quebec  and  other  fortreftes  in 
Canada,  is  an  old  building,  near  the  principal  battery.  Adjoining  thereto 
Hands  the  boufe  where  the  legislative  council  and  aiTembly  of  re  pre- 
fen ta  lives  meet,  which  is  alfo  an  old  building,  that  has  been  plainly  fitted 
up  to  accommodate  the  legislature. 

The  armoury  is  Situated  near  the  artillery  barrack,  in  another  part  of 
the  town.  About  ten  thoufand  Hand  of  arms  are  kept  in  it,  arranged  in 
a Similar  manner  with  the  arms  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but,  if  poftible, 
with  greater  neatnefs  and  more  fancy. 

The  artillery  barracks  are  capable  of  containing  about  five  hundred  men, 
but  the  principal  barracks  are  calculated  to  contain  a much  larger  num- 
ber 3 
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her;  they  Rand  in  the  market  place,  not  far  diftant  from  the  fquare  in 
which  the  chateau  is  fituated,  but  more  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

The  market  of  Quebec  is  extremely  well  fupplied  with  provifions  of 
every  kind,  which  may  be  purchafed  at  a much  more  moderate  price 
than  in  any  town  1 vifited  in  tire  United  States.  It  is  a matter  of’  cu- 
rioiity  to  a ftranger  to  fee  the  number  of  dogs  yoked  in  little  carts,  that 
are  brought  into  this  market  by  the  people  who  attend  it.  The  Cana- 
dian dogs  are  found  extremely  ufeful  in  drawing  burthens,  and  there  is 
fcarcely  a family  in  Quebec  or  Montreal,  that  does  not  keep  one  or  more 
of  them  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Newfound- 
land: breed,  but  broader  acrofs  the  loins,  and  have  fhorter  and  thicker 
legs ; in  general  they  are  handfome,  and  wonderfully  docile  and  fagacious ; 
their  ffrength  is  prodigious ; I have  feen  a fingle  dog,  in  more  than  one 
inftance,  draw  a man  for  a confiderable  diflance  that  could  not  weigli 
lefs  than  ten  flone.  People,  during  the  winter  feafon,  frequently  perform 
long  journeys  on  the  fnow  with  half  a dozen  or  more  of  thefe  animals 
yoked  in  a cariole  or  fledge. 

I muft  not  conclude  this  letter  without  making  mention  of  the  fcenery 
that  is  exhibited  to  the  view,  from  various  parts  of  the  upper  town  of 
Quebec,  which,  for  its  grandeur,  its  beauty,  and  its  diverlity,  furpaffes 
all  that  I have  hitherto  feen  in  America,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  In  the  variegated  expanfe  that  is  laid  open  before  you,  ftu- 
pendous  rocks,  immenfe  rivers,  tracklefs  forefls  and  cultivated  plains, 
mountains,  lakes,  towns,  and  villages,  in  turn  flrike  the  attention,  and 
the  fenfes  are  almofl  . bewildered  in  contemplating  the  vaflrnefs  of  the 
fcene.  Nature  is  here  feen  on  the  granddt  fcale  ; and  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible  for  the  imagination  to  paint  to  itfelf  any  thing  more  fublime 
than  are  the  feveral  profpedts  prefen  ted  to  the  light  of  the  de- 
lighted fpedlator.  From  Cape  Diamond,  fituated  one  thoufand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  loftiefi:  part  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  the  profped:  is  confidered  by  many  as  fuperior  to  that 
from  any  other  fpot.  A greater  extent  of  country  opens  upon  you,  and 
the  eye  is  here  enabled  to  take  in  more  at  once,  than  at  any  other  place ; 
but  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  view  from  the  cape  is  by  no  means  fo 
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line  as  that,  for  inftance,  from  the  battery ; for  in  furveying  the  different 
objects  below  you  from  fach  a ftupendous  height,  their  magnitude  is  in 
a great  meafure  loft,  and  it  feems  as  if  you  were  looking  at  a draft  of 
the  country  more  than  at  the  country  itfeif.  It  is  the  upper  battery  that 
I allude  to,  facing  the  bafon,  and  is  about  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  Here,  if  you  ftand  but  a few  yards  from  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  you  may  look  down  at  once  upon  the  river,  the  veffels 
upon  which,  as  they  fail  up  to  the  wharfs  before  the  lower  town,  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  coming  under  your  very  feet.  The  river  itfeif, 
which  is  between  five  and  fix  miles  wide,  and  vifible  as  far  as  the 
diftant  end  of  the  ifland  of  Orleans,  where  it  lofes  itfeif  amidft  the 
mountains  that  bound  it  on  each  fide,  is  one  of  the  mod;  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  nature,  and  on  a fine  ftill  fummer’s  evening  it  often  wears  the 
appearance  of  a vaft  mirror,  where  the  varied  rich  tints  of  the  iky,  as 
well  as  the  images  of  the  different  objedts  on  the  banks,  are  feen  reflected 
with  inconceivable  iuftre.  The  fouthern  bank  of  the  river,  indented  fan- 
cifully with  bays  and  promontories,  remains  nearly  in  a ftate  of  nature, 
cioathed  with  lofty  trees  j but  the  oppofite  fhore  is  thickly  covered  with 
houfes,  extending  as  along  other  parts  of  the  river  already  mentioned, 
in  one  uninterrupted  village,  feemingly,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
On  this  fide  the  profpedl:  is  terminated  by  an  extenfive  range  of  moun- 
tains, the  flat  lands  fttuated  between  and  the  villages  on  the  banks  not 
being  vifible  to  a fpedtator  at  Quebec,  it  feems  as  if  the  mountains^ 
rofe  diredtly  out  of  the  water,  and  the  houfes  were  built  on  their  fteep 
and  rugged  ftdes. 

Beautiful  as  the  environs  of  the  city  appear  when  feen  at  a diftance, 
they  do  not  appear  lefs  fo  on  a more  clofe  infpedtion,  and  in  paffing 
through  them  the  eye  is  entertained  with  a moft  pleafing  variety  of  fine 
landfcapes,  whilft  the  mind  is  equally  gratified  with  the  appearance  of 
content  and  happinefs  that  reigns  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants. 
Indeed,  if  a country  as  fruitful  as  it  is  pidiurefque,  a genial  and  healthy 
climate,  and  a tolerable  fhare  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  can  make 
people  happy,  none  ought  to  appear  more  fo  than  the  Canadians,  during 
this  delightful  feafon  of  the  year. 
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Before  I difmifs  this  fabjed  entirely,  I muft  give  you  a brief  account 
of  two  fcenes  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  more  particularly  deferving  of 
attention  than  any  others.  The  one  is  the  Fall  of  the  River  Mont- 
morenci; the  other,  that  of  the  Chaudiere.  The  former  fiream  runs 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  feven  miles  below  Quebec;  the  latter  joins 
the  fame  river  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  above  the  city. 

The  Montmorenci  River  runs  in  a very  irregular  courfe,  through  a 
wild  and  thickly  wooded  country,  over  a bed  of  broken  rocks,  till  it 
comes  to  the  brink  of  a precipice,  down  which  it  defcends  in  one  unin- 
terrupted and  nearly  perpendicular  fall  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
The  dream  of  water  in  this  river,  except  at  the  time  of  floods,  is  but 
fcanty,  but  being  broken  into  foam  by  rufhing  with  fuch  rapidity  as  it 
does  over  the  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  it  is  thereby  much  di-* 
lated,  and  in  its  fall  appears  to  be  a fheet  of  water  of  no  inconfiderable 
magnitude.  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  top,  from  bank  to  bank,  is  about 
fifty  feet  only.  In  its  fall,  the  water  has  the  exad  appearance  of  fnow,  as 
when  thrown  in  heaps  from  the  roof  of  a houfe,  and  it  feemingly  defcends 
with  a very  flow  motion.  The  fpray  at  the  bottom  is  confiderable,  and 
when  the  fun  happens  to  fhine  bright  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  prif- 
matic  colours  are  exhibited  in  it  in  all  their  variety  and  luftre.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  the  water  is  confined  in  a fort  of  bafon,  as  it  were, 
by  a mafs  of  rock,  extending  nearly  acrofs  the  fall,  and  out  of  this  it 
flows  with  a gentle  current  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  about  three 
hundred  yards  diflant.  The  banks  of  the  Montmorenci,  below  the  pre- 
cipice, are  nearly  perpendicular  on  one  fide,  and  on  both,  inacceffible, 
fo  that  if  a perfon  be  defirous  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  he 
mull:  defcend  down  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  walk  along  the 
margin  of  that  river  till  he  comes  to  the  chafm  through  which  the 
Montmorenci  flows.  To  a perfon  failing  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  paft 
the  mouth  of  the  chafm,  the  fall  appears  in  great  beauty. 

General  Haldimand,  formerly  governor  of  Canada,  was  fo  much  de- 
lighted with  this  catarad,  that  he  built  a dwelling  houfe  clofe  to  it,  from 
the  parlour  windows  of  which  it  is  feen  in  a very  advantageous  point 
of  view.  In  front  of  the  houfe  is  a neat  lawn,  that  runs  down  the 
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whole  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  various  parts  of  it  little  fummer- 
houfes  have  been  ere&ed,  each  of  which  commands  a view  of  the  fall. 
There  is  alfo  a furnmer-houfe,  fituated  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  fall,  hang- 
ing diredtly  over  the  precipice,  fo  that  if  a bullet  were  dropped  from 
the  window,  it  would  defcend  in  a perpendicular  line  at  lead  two 
hundred  feet.  This  houfe  is  fupported  by  large  beams  of  timber, 
fixed  into  the  fldes  of  the  chafm,  and  in  order  to  get  to  it  you  have 
to  pafs  over  feveral  flights  of  Reps,  and  one  or  two  wooden  galleries, 
which  are  fupported  in  the  fame  manner.  The  view  from  hence  is  tre- 
mendoufly  grand.  It  is  faid,  that  the  beams  whereon  this  little  edifice 
is  eredted  are  in  a Rate  of  decay,  and  many  perfons  are  fearful  of  en- 
tering into  it,  leR  they  fhould  give  way ; but  being  ignorant  of  the 
danger,  if  indeed  there  was  any,  our  whole  party  ventured  into  it  at 
once,  and  Raid  there  a confiderable  time,  notwithRanding  its  tremulous 
motion  at  every  Rep  we  trod.  That  the  beams  cannot  laR  for  ever  is 
certain  ; it  would  be  a wife  meafure,  therefore,  to  have  them  removed  or 
repaired  in  proper  time,  for  as  long  as  they  remain  Randing,  perfons 
will  be  found  that  will  venture  into  the  unReady  fabrick  they  fupport, 
and  Riould  they  give  way  at  a moment  when  any  perfons  are  in  it,  the 
cataflrophe  muR  inevitably  be  fatal. 

The  fall  in  the  River  Chaudiere  is  not  half  the  height  of  that  of  the 
Montmorenci,  but  then  it  is  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
breadth.  The  fcenery  round  this  cataradf  is  much  fuperior  in  every 
refpedt  to  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Montmorenci.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  latter  there  are  few  trees  of  any  great  magnitude,  and  no- 
thing is  near  it  to  relieve  the  eye  ; you  have  the  fail,  and  nought  but  the 
fall,  to  contemplate.  The  banks  of  La  Chaudiere,  on  the  contrary,  are 
covered  with  trees  of  the  largefi  growth,  and  amidfi  the  piles  of  broken 
rocks,  which  lie  fcattered  about  the  place,  you  have  Rome  of  the  wildefi 
and  mo  ft  romantic  views  imaginable.  As.  tor  the  fall  itfelt,  its  grandeur 
varies  with  the  feafon.  When  the  river  is  full,  a body  of  water  comes 
rufhing  over  the  rocks  of  the  precipice,  that  aflonifhes  the  beholder; 
but  in  dry  weather,  and  indeed  during  the  greater  pa.rt  of  the  dimmer, 
we  may  fay,  the  quantity  of  water  is  but  trifling.  At  this  feafon  there 
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are  few  but  what  would  prefer  the  falls  of  the  Montmorenci  River,  and 
I am  tempted  to  imagine  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  generality  of  people 
would  give  it  the  preference  at  all  times. 


LETTER  XXV. 

Of  the  Conjiitution , Government , Laws,  and  Religion  of  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada. — Efimate  of  the  Expenfes  of  the  Civil  Lift,  of 
the  Military  Eflablifhment , and  the  Prefents  to  the  Indians.— Salaries 
cf  certain  Officers  of  the  Crown.— Imports  and  Exports.— -Paxes. 

Quebec. 

JpROM  the  time  that  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  until  the 
year  1774,  the  internal  affairs  of  the  province  were  regulated  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  governor  alone.  In  purfuance  of  the  Quebec  Bill, 
which  was  then  paffed,  a legiflative  council  was  appointed  by  his 
Majefty  in  the  country;  the  number  of  members  was  limited  to 
twenty-three.  This  council  had  full  power  to  make  all  fuch  ordinances 
and  regulations  as  were  thought  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
vince ; but  it  was  prohibited  from  levying  any  taxes,  except  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  roads,  repairing  public  buildings,  or  the  like.  Every 
ordinance  was  to  be  kid  before  the  governor,  for  his  Majefty ’s  appro- 
bation, within  fix  months  from  the  time  it  was  paffed,  and  no  ordinance, 
impofing  a greater  punifhment  on  any  perfon  or  perfons  than  a fine, 
or  imprifonment  for  three  months,  was  valid  without  his  Majeffy’s 
affcnt,  fignified  to  the  council  by  the  governor. 

Thus  were  the  affairs  of  the  province  regulated  until  the  year  1791, 
when  an  adt  was  paffed  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  repealing  fo  much  of 
the  Quebec  Bill  as  related  to  the  appointment  of  a council,  and  to  the 
powers  that  had  been  granted  to  it;  and  which  eftablifhed  the  prefent 
form  of  government. 
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The  country,  at  the  fame  time,  was  divided  into  two  didind  provinces) 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  province  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  former  is  the  eaftern  part  of  the  old  province  of  Canada;  the 
latter,  the  wedern  part,  fituated  on  the  northern  fides  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  through  which  the  boundary  line  runs,  that  fepa- 
rates  the  Britifh  territories  from  thofe  of  the  United  States.  The 
two  provinces  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a line,  which  runs  north, 
240  wed,  commencing  at  Point  au  Baudet,  in  that  part  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  called  Lake  Francis,  and  continuing  on  from  thence  to  the 
Utawas  or  Grand  River.  The  city  of  Quebec  is  the  capital  of  the  lower 
province,  as  the  town  of  Niagara  is  of  the  upper  one. 

The  executive  power  in  each  province  is  veiled  in  the  governor,  who 
has  for  his  advice  an  executive  council  appointed  by  his  Majedy.  The 
legiflative  power  of  each  province  is  veiled  in  the  governor,  a legiilative 
council,  and  an  a (Terribly  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  Their 
ads,  however,  are  fubjed  to  the  controul  of  his  Majedy,  and  in  fome 
particularcafes  to  the  controul  of  the  Britifh  parliament. 

Bills  are  pafled  in  the  council  and  in  the  a (Terribly  in  a form  forne- 
what  frmilar  to  that  in  which  bills  are  carried  through  the  Britifh  houfes 
of  parliament ; they  are  then  laid  before  the  governor,  who  gives  or 
withholds  his  a (Tent,  or  referves  them  for  his  Majefly’s  pleafure. 

Such  bills  as  he  a (Tents  to  are  put  in  force  immediately;  but  he  is 
bound  to  tran fruit  a true  copy  of  them  to  the  King,  who  in  council  may 
declare  his  difallowance  of  them  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  their 
being  received,  in  which  cafe  they  become  void. 

Such  as  are  referred  for  his  Majedy’s  affent  are  not  to  be  put  in  force 
until  that  is  received. 

Moreover,  every  ad  of  the  affembly  and  council,  which  goes  to  repeal 
or  vary  the  laws  or  regulations  that  were  in  exidence  at  the  time  the 
prefeii't  conditution  was  edablifhed  in  the  country  refpeding  tithes; 
the  appropriation  of  land  for  the  lupport  of  a protedant  clergy ; the 
Condituting  and  endowing  of  parfonages  or  redories ; the  right  of  pre- 
fentation  to  the  fame,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  incumbents  (hall 
(hold  them ; the  enjoyment  and  exercife  of  any  form  or  mode  of  wor~ 
9 Ihip ; 
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^|p.  the  impofir  of  any  burdens  and  difqualihcations  on  account  of  the 
{Zine . the  ri  d:;:,  of  the  clergy  to  recover  their  accuftomed  dues 5 the 
impofing  or  iting  of  any  further  dues  or  emoluments  to  any  ecclefi- 
afticsj  the  e'  olifhment  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England;  the 
King’s  prerogative,  touching  the  granting  of  wade  lands  of  the  crown 
within  the  5 ovince ; every  fuch  ad,  before  it  receives  the  royal  aftent, 
muft  be  law:  before  both  houfes  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
King  mu  ft  r-o- : give  his  aftent  thereto  until  thirty  days  after  the  fame 
has  been  laid  before  parliament ; and  in  cafe  either  houfe  of  parliament 
prefents  an  addrefi  . to  the  King  to  withhold  his  aftent  to  any  fuch  ad  or 
ads,  it  cannot  be  g:  ven. 

By  an  ad  palled  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  prefent  Majefty’s  reign, 
the  Britilh  parliament  has  alfo  the  power  of  making  any  regulations 
which  may  be  found  expedient,  refpeding  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  province,  and  alfo  of  impofing  import  and  export  duties ; but  all 
fuch  duties  are  to  be  applied  folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  province,  and  in 
fuch  a manner  only  as  the  laws  made  in  the  council  and  afiembly  di- 
red.  • 

The  legiflative  council  of  Lowef  Canada  confifts  of  fifteen  members  > 
that  of  Upper  Canada  of  feven.  The  number  of  the  members  in  each 
province  mu  ft  never  be  lefs  than  this  5 but  it  may  be  increafed  whenever 
his  Majefty  thinks  fit. 

The  counfellors  are  appointed  for  life,  by  an  inftrument  under  the 
great  leal  of  the  province,  ligned  by  the  governor,  who  is  invefted  with 
powers  for  that  purpofe  by  the  King.  No  perfon  can  be  a counfellor 
who  is  not  twenty-one  years  of  age,  nor  any  one  who  is  not  a natural 
born  fubjed,  or  who  has  not  been  naturalized  according  to  ad  of  parlia- 
ment. v ii  ‘ b 

Whenever  his  Majefty  thinks  proper,  he  may  confer  on  any  perfons 
hereditary  titles  of  honour,  with  a right  annexed  to  them  of  being  lum- 
moned  to  fit  in  this  council,  which  right  the  heir  may  claim  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one ; the  right,  however,  cannot  be  acknowledged  if  the 
heir  has  been  abfent  from  the  province  without  leave  of  his  Majefty, 
iignified  to  the  council  by  the  governor,  for  four  years  together,  between 
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the  time  of  his  fucceeding  to  the  right  and  the  time  of  his  demanding  it. 
The  right  is  forfeited  alfo,  if  the  heir  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  power  before  he  demands  it,  unlefs  his  Majefty,  by  an  inflru- 
ment  under  the  great  feal  of  the  province,  fhould  decree  to  the  con- 
trary. 

If  a counfellor,  after  having  taken  his  feat,  abfent  himfelf  from  the 
province  for  two  years  fucceffively,  without  leave  from  his  Majefty,  fig- 
nified  to, the  council  by  the  governor,  his  feat  is  alfo  thereby  vacated. 

All  hereditary  rights,  however,  of  fitting  in  council,  fo  forfeited,  are 
only  to  be  ftrfp  ended  during  the  life  of  the  defaulters,  and  on  their  death 
they  defccnd  with  the  titles  to  the  next  heirs 

In  cafes  of  treafon,  both  the  title  and  right  of  fitting  in  the  council 
are  extinguifhed. 

Ail  queftions  concerning  the  right  of  being  fummoned  to  the  council 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  council ; but  an  appeal  may  be  had  from  their 
decifion  to  his  Majefty  in  his  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  the  fpeaker 

of  the  council. 

The  afiembly  of  Lower  Canada  conftfts  of  fifty  members,  and  that  of 
Upper  Canada  of  fixteen  neither  afiembly  is  ever  to  confift  of  a lefs 

number. 

The  members  for  diftrifts,  circles,  or  counties,  arechofen  by  a majority 
of  the  votes  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  poftefied  of  lands  or  tenements  in 
freehold,,  in  fief,  in  boture,  or  by  certificate  derived  under  the  authority 
of  the  governor  and  council  of  Quebec,  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
(hillings,  clear  of  all  rents,  charges,  &c.  The  members  for  town3 
or  townfliips  are  chcfen  by  a majority  of  the  votes  of  fuch  perfons  a3 
poflefs  houfes  and  lands  for  [their  own  ufe,  of  the  yearly  value  of  five 
pounds  fterling,  or  as  have  refided  in  the  town  or  town  fhi-p  for  one  year, 
and  paid  a rent  for  a houfe  during  the  time,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds 
yearly.  * , t 

* No  hereditary  titles,  with  this  right  annexed,  have  yet  been  conferred  on  any  perfons  in 
Canada  by  his  Britannic  Majefty.  ; t ' 
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No  perfon  is  eligible  to  ferve  as  a member  of  the  affembly,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  legislative  council,  or  a mini  her,  prieil,  ecelefiafdc,  or 
religious  perfonage  of  the  church  of  England,  Rome,  or  of  any  ether 
church. 

No  perfon  is  qualified  to  vote  or  ferve,  who  is  not  twenty-one  years 
of  age  i nor  any  perfon,  not  a natural  born  fubjedt,  or  who  has  not  been 
naturalized,-  either  by  law  or  conqueft' ; nor  any  one  who  has  been 
attainted  of  treafon  in  any  court  in  his  Majefiy’s  dominions,  or  who  has 
been  difqualified  by  an  adt  of  affembly  and  council. 

. Every  voter,  if  called  upon,  inuft  take  an  oath,  either  in  French  or 
EngliSh,  that  he  is  of  age ; that  he  is  qualified  to  vote  according  to  law; 
and  that  he  has  not  voted  before  at  that  eledtion. 

The  governor  has  the  power  of  appointing  the  place  of  feffion,  and  of 
calling  together,  of  proroguing,  and  of  diffoiving  the  affembly. 

The  affembly  is  not  to  laid  longer  than  four  years,  but  it  may  be  dif- 
folved  fooner.  The  governor  is  bound  to  call  it  at  leaf!  once  in  each 
year. 

The  oath  of  a member,  on  taking  his  feat,  is  comprifed  in  a few  words  : 
he  promifes  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  King,  as  lawful  fovereign  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  province  of  Canada  dependant  upon  it ; to  defend 
him  againfd  all  traitorous  confpiracies  and  attempts  againfl  his  perfon ; 
and  to  make  known  to  him  all  l'uch  confpiracies  and  attempts,  which  he 
may  at  any  time  be  acquainted  with  ; all  which  he  promifes  without 
mental  evafion,  refervation,  or  equivocation,  at  the  fame  time  re- 
nouncing all  pardons  and  difpenfations  from  any  perfon  or  power  what- 
foever. 

The  governors  of  the  two  provinces  are  totally  independent  of  each 
other  in  their  civil  capacity  : in  military  affairs,  the  governor  of  the 
lower  province  takes  precedence,  as  he  is  ufually  created  captain  general 
of  his  Majefty’s  forces  in  North  America. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  judicature  in  each  province  was  eftablifhed  by 
the  Quebec  bill  of  1774.  By  this  bill  it  was  enadted,  that  all  perfons 
in  the  country  fhould  be  entitled  to  hold  their  lands  or  poffeffions  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before  the  conquefc,  according  to  the  laws  and  ufages 
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then  exiting  in  Canada  ; and  that  all  controverfies  relative  to  property 
or  civil  rights  fhould  alfo  be  determined  by  the  fame  laws  and  ufiges. 
Thefe  old  laws  and  ufages,  however,  were  not  to  extend  to  the  lands 
which  might  thereafter  be  granted  by  his  Britannic  Majedy  in  free  and 
common  focage : here  Englifh  laws  were  to  be  in  full  force  5 fo  that 
the  * Englifh  inhabitants,  who  have  fettled  for  the  mod  part  on  new 
lands,  are  not  fubjed  to  the  controul  of  thefe  old  French  laws,  that  were 
exiding  in  Canada  when  the  country  was  conquered,,  except  a difpute 
concerning  property  or  civil  rights  fhould  arife  between  any  of  them 
and  the  French  inhabitants,  in  which  cafe  the  matter  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  French  laws.  Every  friend  to  civil  liberty  would  wifh 
to  fee  thefe  laws  abolifhed,  for  they  weigh  very  unequally  in  favour  of  the 
rich  and  of  the  poor  ; but  as  long  as  the  French  inhabitants  remain  fo 
wedded  as  they  are  at  prefent  to  old  cudoms,  and  fo  very  ignorant,  there 
is  little  hope  of  feeing  any  alteration  of  this  nature  take  place.  At  the 
Erne  time  that  the  French  laws  were  differed  by  the  Quebec  bill  to 
exid,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  affedio-ns  of  the  French  inhabitants,  who 
were  attached  to  them,  the  criminal  law  of  England  was  edablifhed 
throughout  every  part  of  the  country  -t  <e  and  this  was  one  of  the 
if  happied  circumftances,”  as  the  Abbe  Raynal  obferves,  “ that  Canada 
“ could  experience,  as  deliberate,  rational,  public  trials  took  place  of 
“ the  impenetrable  myderious  tranfadions  of  a cruel  inquidtion;  and 
“ as  a tribunal,  that  had  theretofore  been  dreadful  and  fanguinary,  was 
sf  filled  with  humane  judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknowledge  innocence 

than  to  fuppofe  criminality.” 

The  governor,  the  lieutenant  governor,  or  the  perfon  adminidering 
the  government,  the  members  of  the  executive  council,  the  chief 
ju  dices  of  the  province,  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  or 
any  dve  of  them,  form  a court  of  appeal,  the  judges  however  excepted 
of  that  didrid  from  whence  the  appeal  is  made.  From  the  decibon 

* I ir.uft  obferve  here  once  for  all  that  by  Englifh  inhabitants  I mean  all  thofe  whole  native 
language  is  Englifh,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  Canadians  of  French  extraction,  who  univerfally 
fpeak  the  French  language,  and  no  other. 
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of  this  court  an  appeal  may  be  had  in  certain  cafes  to  the  King  in 
council. 

Every  religion  is  tolerated,  in  the  fulleft  extent  of  the  word,  in  both 
provinces ; and  no  difqualifrcations  are  impofed  on  any  perfons  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  opinions.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  that 
of  a great  majority  of  the  inhabitants ; and  by  the  Quebec  bill  of  1774s- 
the  eeclefiafrics  of  that  perfuafion  are  empowered  by  law  to  recover  all 
the  dues  which,  previous  to  that  period,  they  were  accuftomed  to  re» 
ceive,  as  well  as  tithes,  that  is,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants ; 
but  they  cannot  exadt  any  dues  or  tithes  from  Protefrant?,  or  off  lands- 
held  by  Proteftants,  although  formerly  fuch  lands  might  have  been 
fubjedted  to  dues  and  tithes  for  the  fupport  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  dues  and  tithes  from  off  thefe  lands  are  frill,  however,  to 
be  paid;  but  they  are  to  be  paid  to  perfons  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  the  amount  of  them  is  to  be  referved,  in  the  hands  of  his  Majedy’s 
receiver  general,  for  the  fupport  of  the  Protefrant  clergy  adtu  ally  re  tiding 
in  the  province. 

By  the  adt  of  the  year  1791?  alfo,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  governor 
Ihould.  allot  out  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  which  friould 
he  granted  after  that  period,  one-feventh  for  the  benefit  of  a Protefrant 
clergy,  to  be  folely  applicable  to  their  ufe  , and  ail  fuch  allotments  mufr 
be  particularly  fpecified  in  every  grant  of  wafte  lands,  otherwife  the 
grant  is  void. 

With  the  advice  of  the  executive  council,  the  governor  is  authorized 
to  confritute  or  eredt  parfonages  or  redtories,  and  to  endow  them  out  of 
thefe  appropriations,  and  to  prefent  incumbents  to  them,  ordained  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  which  incumbents  are  to 
perform  the  fame  duties,  and  to  hold  their  parfonages  or  redtories  in  the 
fame  manner  as  incumbents  of  the  church  of  England  do  in  that 
country. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in  both  provinces,  confifrs  at 
prefent  of  twelve  perfons  only,  including  the  bifhop  of  Quebec;  that 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  however,  coniifts  of  no  lefs  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fix;  viz,  a bifhop,  who  takes  his  title  from  Quebec, 
& his 
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his  “ coadjuteur  elu,”  who  Is  bifhop  of  Canathe,  three  vicars  general, 
and  one  hundred  and  fix  teen  curates  and  miffionaries,  all  of  whom  are 
red  dent  in  the  lower  province,  except  five  curates  and  miffionaries. 

The  number  of  the  diffien ting  clergy,  in  both  provinces,  is  confiderably 
fmaller  than  that  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  expenccs  of  the  civil  lift  in  Lower  Canada  are  eftimated  at 
jT.  20,000  fterling  per  annum,  one  half  of  which  is  defrayed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  remainder  by  the  province,  out  of  the  duties  paid  on  the 
importation  of  certain  articles.  The  expence  of  the  civil  lift  in  Upper 
Canada  is  confiderably  lefs;  perhaps  not  fo  much  as  a fourth  of  that  of 
the  lower  province. 

The  military  eftablilhment  in  both  provinces,  together  with  the  re- 
pairs of  fortifications,  &c.  are  computed  to  coft  Great  Britain  annually 
£.  100,000  fterling. 

The  prefents  diftributed  amongft  the  Indians,  and  the  falaries  paid-  to 
the  different  officers  in  the  Indian  department,  are  eftimated  at  £ 1 00,000 
fterling  more,  annually. 

Amongft  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department  are,  fupenntendants 
general,  deputy  fuperintendants,  infpedtors  general,  deputy  infpebtors  ge- 
neral, fecretaries,  affiftant  fecretaries,ftorekeepers,  clerks,  agents,  interpre- 
ters, iffuers  of  provifions,  furgeons,  gunfiniths,  &c.  &c.  &c.  moft  of  whom, 
in  the  lower  province,  have  now  finecure  places,  as  there  are  but  few  In- 
dians in  the  country  j but  in  the  upper  province  they  have  adtive  fervice 
to  perform.  Of  the  policy  of  iffuing  prefents  to  fuch  a large  amount 
amongft  the  Indians,  more  will  be  faid  in  the  afterpart  of  this  work. 

The  following  is  a ftatement  offome  of  the  falaries  paid  to  the  officers 
of  government  in  Lower  Canada. 

Governor  general  - 

Lieutenant  governor  - - 

Executive  counfellors,  each 
Attorney  general  - 

Solicitor  general  - 

Secretary  and  regifter  to  the  province 


£-  s.  d. 

- 5,000 — > 

- M°°  ~ — 


300 


200  — ■ 

- 400  — 
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£'  **  d. 

Clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals,  with  fire  wood  and  fiationary  120  — > 
Secretary  to  the  governor  - 200  — - — 

French  fecretary  to  the  governor,  and  tranflator  to  the 

council  - - - 200  — ■ — - 

Chief  jufiice  of  Quebec,  who  is  chief  jufiice  of  the 
province  - - - 

Chief  jufiice  of  Montreal  - 
Chief  jufiice  of  Three  Rivers  - 

Receiver  general  ---- 

Surveyor  general  of  lands  - 

Deputy,  and  allowance  for  an  office 
Surveyor  of  woods  - - - - - 

Grand  voyer  ot  Quebec  - 

Grand  voyer  of  Montreal  - 
Grand  voyer  of  Three  Rivers  - 
Superintendant  of  provincial  poft  houfes  - - 

Clerk  of  the  terraro  of  the  king’s  domain  - 
Clerk  of  the  crown  - - - - - 

Infpedtor  of  police  at  Quebec  - 
Infpecfior  of  police  at  Montreal  * 

Four  miffionaries  to  Indians,  each  « 

One  mifiionary  to  Indians  - 

Schoolmafier  at  Quebec  - ---- 

Schoolmafier  at  Montreal  - 

Schoolmafier  at  Carlifle,  Bay  de  Chaleurs 
Overfeers,  to  prevent  fires  at  Quebec,  and  to  fweep  the 

chimneys  of  the  poor  - - - - - 60  — 

Salary  of  the  bhhop  of  Quebec,  who  is  biffiop  of  both 

provinces  ------  - 2,000  — « — - 

The  penfions,  between  January  1794.  and  January  17959 


1,200 

900 

3°° 

400 

30° 

150 

200 

100 

100 

60 

100 

90 

100 

100 

100 

5° 

45 

100 

5° 

25 


amounted  to 


- 1,782  6 7 
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A Statement  of  the  Articles  fubjeCt  to  Duty  on  Importation  into 
Canada,  and  of  the  Duties  payable  thereon* 


Brandy  and  other  fpirits,  the  manufacture  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, per  gallon  - 

Rum  and  other  fpirits,  imported  from  the  colonies  in  the 
Well:  Indies,  per  gallon  - 

Brandy  and  fpirits  of  foreign  manufacture,  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  per  gallon  - = 

Additional  duty  on  the  fame,  per  gallon  - 
Rum  or  fpirits  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  per 
gallon  -------- 

Molaffes  and  Syrups  imported  in  Britilh  /hipping,  per 
gallon  - --  --  --  - 

Additional  duty,  per  gallon  - 

Molalfes  or  Syrups  legally  imported  in  other  than  Britilh 
/hipping,  per  gallon  - - 

Additional  duty,  per  gallon  - 

Madeira  wine,  per  gallon  - - - - 

Other  wine  - 

N.  B.  Wine  can  be  imported  direCtly  from  Madeira, 
or  from  any  of  the  African  i/lands,  into  Canada ; but 
no  European  wine  or  brandy  can  be  imported,  except 
through  England. 


£■ 
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— — 3 


— — 3 

— — » 6 


Loaf  or  lump  fugar,  per  lb.  - » - 

Mufcovado  or  clayed  fugar  - 

Coffee,  per  lb.  ------- 

Leaf  tobacco,  per  lb.  - - - - 

Playing  cards,  per  pack  - - 

Salt,  the  minot  ------- 

N.  B.  The  minot  is  a meafure  commonly  ufed  in  Canada,  which 
is  to  the  Winchefter  Ui/hel,  as  ioo  is  to  108,765. 
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Till  imports  into  Canada  confift  of  all  the  various  articles  which  a 
young  country,  that  does  not  manufacture  much  for  it's  own  ufe,  can  be 
fuppofed  to  hand  in  need  of;  fuch  as  earthen  ware,  hardware,  and 
houfehold  furniture,  except  of  the  coarfer  kinds ; woollen  and  linen 
cloths,  haberdafhery,  ho  fiery,  &c.  ; paper,  ftationary,  leather  and  manu- 
factures of  leather,  groceries,  wines,  fpirits.  Weft  Indian  produce,  &c.  Sec. ; 
cordage  of  every  defcription,  and  even  the  coarfer  manufactures  of  iron, 
are  alfo  imported. 

The  foil  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp,  and 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  culture  of  it.  Handbills, 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  raifed  to  the  beft  advantage, 
have  been  affiduoufty  circulated  amongft  the  farmers,  and  polled  up  at 
all  the  public  houfes.  It  is  a difficult  matter,  however,  to  put  the 
French  Canadians  out  of  their  old  ways,  fo  that  very  little  hemp  has 
been  raifed  in  confequence  of  the  pains  that  have  been  thus  taken;  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  much  will  be  raifed  for  a confiderable  time  to 
come. 

Iron  ore  has  been  difcovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; but 
works  for  the  fmelting  and  manufacturing  of  it  have  been  erected  at 
one  place  only,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trois  Rivieres.  Thefe 
works  were  erected  by  the  king  of  France  fome  time  before  the 
conqueft : they  are  now  the  property  of  the  Britiffi  government,  and 
are  rented  out  to  the  perfons  who  hold  them  at  prefent.  Whe*' 
the  leafe  expires,  which  will  be  the  cafe  about  the  year  1800,  it  is 
thought  that  no  one  will  be  found  to  carry  on  the  works,  as  the  bank 
of  ore,  from  whence  they  are  fupplied,  is  nearly  exhaufted.  The 
works  confift  of  a forge  and  a foundry : iron  ftoves  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  manufactured,  in  the  latter ; but  they  are  not  fo  much 
efteemed  as  thofe  from  England. 

Domeftic  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  moft  parts  of  Canada,  con- 
fiding of  linen  and  of  coarfe  woollen  cloths ; but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  articles  ufed  in  the  country  is  imported  from  Great 
Britain. 
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The  exports  from  Canada  con  lift  of  furs  and  pelts  in  immenfe  quan- 
tities ; of  wheat,  flour,  flax-feed,  potafh,  timber,  Raves,  and  lumber  of 
all  forts  ; dried  fifh,  oil,  ginfeng,  and  various  medicinal  drugs. 

The  trade  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  employs,  it  is  faid,  about 
feven  thoufand  tons  of  {hipping  annually. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

Of  the  Boll  and  Productions  of  Lower  Canada .- — Olfervatlons  on  the  Manu- 
facture of  Sugar  from  the  Maple-tree. — Of  the  Climate  of  Lower 
Canada.— Amufements  of  People  of  all  Defcriptions  during  Winter.— 
Carioles.' — Manner  of  guarding  againjl  the  Cold.— Great  Hardinefs  of  the 
Horfes . — State  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Difolution  of  Winter. 
• — Rapid  Progrefs  of  Vegetation  during  Spring. — Agreeablenefs  of  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  Seafons. 

Quebec, 

T HE  eafeern  part  of  Lower  Canada,  between  Quebec  and  the 
Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  mountainous  ; between  Quebec  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Utawas  River  alfo  a few  fcatiered  mountains  are  to  be 
met  with;  but  higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  flat. 

The  foil,  except  where  final!  trads  of  fiony  and  fandy  land  inter- 
vene, conflfls  principally  of  a loofe  dark  coloured  earth,  and  of  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  below  which  there  is  a bed  of  cold 
clay.  This  earth  towards  the  furface  is  extremely  fertile,  of  which 
there  cannot  be  a greater  proof  than  that  it  continues  to  yield  plen- 
tiful crops,  notwiihftanding  its  being  worked  year  after  year  by  the 
French  Canadians,  without  ever  being  manured.  It  is  only  within 
a few  years  back,  indeed,  that  any  of  the  Canadians  have  begun 
to  manure  their  lands,  and  many  Rill  continue,  from  father  to  fon, 
to  work  the  fame  fields  without  intermiflion,  and  without  ever 
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putting  any  manure  upon  therm  yet  the  land  Is  not  exha  id  ted,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  United  States.  The  manure  principally  made  ufe  of 
by  thofe  who  are  the  beft  farmers  is  marl,  found  in  prodigious  quantities 
in  many  places  along  the  fiiores  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  foil  of  Lower  Canada  is  particularly  fuited  to  the  growth  of  fmall 
grain.  Tobacco  alfo  thrives  well  in  it  ; it  is  only  raifed,  however,  in 
fmall  quantities  for  private  ufe,  more  than  one  half  of  what  is  ufed  in 
the  country  being  imported.  The  Canadian  tobacco  is  of  a much 
milder  quality  than  that  grown  in  Maryland  and  Virginia : the  fnuff 
made  from  it  is  held  in  great  eflimation. 

Culinary  vegetables  of  every  defcription  come  to  the  greatefl  per- 
fection in  Canada,  as  well  as  molt  of  the  European  fruits : the  currants, 
goofeberries,  and  rafpberries  are  in  particular  very  fine ; the  latter  are 
indigenous,  and  are  found  in  profulion  in  the  woods ; the  vine  is  alfo 
indigenous,  but  the  grapes  which  it  produces  in  its  uncultivated  hate 
are  very  poor,  four,  and  but  little  larger  than  fine  currants. 

The  variety  of  trees  found  in  the  forefts  of  Canada  is  prodigious, 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  there  many  kinds  are  hill  unknown  : beech 
trees,  oaks,  elms,  afhes,  pines,  fycamores,  chefnuts,  walnuts,  of  each 
of  which  feveral  different  fpecies  are  commonly  met  with;  the  fugar 
maple  tree  is  alfo  found  in  almoh  every  part  of  the  country,  a tree 
never  feen  but  upon  good  ground.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  very 
valuable  tree  in  Canada  ; the  one  called  the  fwamp  maple,  from  its 
being  generally  found  upon  low  lands  ; the  other,  the  mountain  or  curled 
maple,  from  growing  upon  high  dry  ground,  and  from  the  grain  of  the 
wood  being  very  beautifully  variegated  with  little  hripes  and  curls. 
The  former  yields  a much  greater  quantity  of  fap,  in  proportion  to  its 
fize,  than  the  other,  but  this  fap  does  not  afford  fo  much  fugar  as  that 
of  the  curled  maple.  A pound  of  fugar  is  frequently7  procured  from 
two  or. three  gallons  of  the  fap  of  the  curled  maple,  whereas  no  more 
than  the  fame  quantity  can  be  had  from  fix  or  feven  gallons  of  that  of 
the  fwamp. 

The  molt  approved  method  of  getting  the  fap  is  by  piercing  a hole 
with  an  auger  in  the  fide  of  the  tree,  of  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  half 
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in  diameter,  and  two  or' three  inches  in  depth,  obliquely  upwards;  but 
the  mod  common  mode  of  coming  at  it  is  by  cutting  a large  galh  in  the 
tree  with  an  axe.  In  each  cafe  a fmall  fpout  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  and  a veffel  is  placed  underneath  to  receive1  the  liquor  as  it 

falls. 

A maple  tree  of  the  diameter  of  twenty  inches  will  commonly  yields 
fufficient  lap  for  making  five  pounds  of  fugar  each  year,  and  inftances 
have  been  known  of  trees  yielding  nearly  this  quantity  annually  for  a 
feries  of  thirty  years.  Trees  that  have  been  gathed  and  mangled  with 
an  axe  will  not  lad  by  any  means  fo  long  as  thofe  which  have  been 
carefully  pierced  with  an  auger ; the  axe,  however,  is  generally  ufed, 
becaufe  the  fap  diftils  much  fafter  from  the  wound  made  by  it  than 
from  that  made  by  an  auger,  and  it  is  always  an  objedt  with  the  farmer, 
to  have  the  fap  brought  home,  and  boiled  down  as  fpeedily  as  poffible, 
in  order  that  the  making  of  fugar  may  not  interfere  with  his  other  agri- 
cultural purfuits.  The  feafon  for  tapping  the  trees  is  when  the  fap 
begins  to  rife,  at  the  commencement  of  fpring,  which  is  juft  the  time 
that  the  farmer  is  molt  bulled  in  making  preparations  for  fowing  his 
grain. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  fact,  that  thefe  trees,,  after  having  been  tapped 
for  fix  or  feven  fucceflive  years,  always  yield  more  fap  than  they  do  on 
being  fir  ft  wounded ; this  fap,  however,  is  not  fo  rich  as  that  which  the 
trees  diftil  for  the  firft  time ; but  from  its  coming  in  an  increased  por- 
tion, as  much  fugar  is  generally  procured  from  a fingle  tree  on  the  fifth 
or  fixth  year  of  its  being  tapped  as  on  the  firft. 

The  maple  is  the  only  fort  of  raw  fugar  made  ufe  of  in  the  country 
parts  of  Canada ; it  is  very  generally  ufed  alfo  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  whither  it  is  brought  for  fale  by  the  country  people  who  attend 
the  markets,  juft  the  fame  as  any  other  kind  of  country  produce.  The 
moft  common  form  in  which  it  is  feen  is  in  loaves  or  thick  round  cakes, 
precifely  as  it  comes  out  of  the  veftel  where  it  is  boiled  down  from 
the  fap.  Thefe  cakes  are  of  a very  dark  colour  in  general,  and  very 
hard ; as  they  are  wanted  they  are  fcraped  down  with  a knife,  and  when 
thus  reduced  into  powder,  the  fugar  appears  of  a much  lighter  caft,  and 
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not  unlike  Weft  Indian  mufcovada  or  grained  fugar.  If  the  maple  fugar 
be  carefully  boiled  with  lime,  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  or  any  of  the  other 
articles  ufually  employed  for  clarifying  fugar,  and  properly  granulated,  by 
the  draining  off  of  the  melaffes,  it  is  by  no  means  inferior,,  either  in 
point  of  ftrength,  flavour,  or  appearance  to  the  eye,  to  any  Weft  Indian 
fugar  whatfoever : Amply  boiled  down  into  cakes  with  milk  or  whites 
of  eggs  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Nootb,  of  Quebec,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  gene- 
ral hofpital  in  Canada,  has  made  a variety  of  experiments  upon  the  ma- 
nufacture of  maple  fugar ; he  has  granulated,  and  alfo  refined  it,  fo  as  to 
render  it  equal  to  the  beft  lump  fugar  that  is  made  in  England.  To  con- 
vince the  Canadians  alfo,  who  are  as  incredulous  on  fome  points  as  they 
are  credulous  on  others,  that  it  was  really  maple  fugar  which  they  fa.w 
thus  refined,  he  has  contrived  to  leave  large  lumps,  exhibiting  the  fu- 
gar in  its  different  ftages  towards  refinement,  the  lower  part  of  the 
lumps  being  left  hard,  fimilar  to  the  common  cakes,  the  middle  part  gra- 
nulated, and  the  upper  part  refined. 

Dr.  Nooth  has  calculated,  that  the  fale  of  the  melafies  alone  v/ould  be 
fully  adequate  to  the  expence  of  refining  the  maple  fugar,  if  a manufac- 
tory for  that  purpofe  were  eftablifhed.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  eftablifh  one  of  the  kind  at  Qpebec,  but  they  have  never  fucceeded, 
as  the  perfons  by  whom  they  were  made  were  adventurers  that  had  not 
fufficient  capitals  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  It  ought  not,  however,  to- 
be  concluded  from  this,  that  a manufactory  of  the  fort  would  not  fuc- 
ceed  if  conducted  by  judicious  perfons  that  had  ample  funds  for  die  bu- 
finefs ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  would  anfvver. 

There  is  great  reafon  alfo  to  fuppofe,  that  a manufactory  for  making 
the  fugar  from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  for  refining  it,  might  be  efta- 
bliflied  with  advantage. 

Several  acres  together  are  often  met  with  in  Canada,  entirely  covered 
with  maple  trees  alone  •,  but  the  trees  are  moft  ufually  found  growing 
mixed  with  others,  in  the  proportion  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  maple  trees  to 
every  acre.  Thoufands  and  thoufands  of  acres  might  be  procured,  within 
a very  fhort  diftance  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  for  lefs  than  one  {hilling 
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an  acre,  on  each  of  which  thirty  maple  trees  would  be  found;  but  fup- 
pofing  that  only  twenty-five  trees  were  found  on  each  acre,  then  on  a 
track  of  five  thoufand  acres,  fuppofing  each  tree  to  produce  five  pounds 
of  fugar,  5,580  cwt.  2 qrs.  12  lbs.  of  fugar  might  be  made  an- 
nually. 

The  maple  tree  attains  a growth  fufficient  for  yielding  five  pounds  of 
fugar  annually  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years ; as  the  oaks  and  other  kinds 
of  trees,  therefore,  were  cut  away  for  different  purpofes,  maples  might  be 
planted  in  their  room,  which  would  be  ready  to  be  tapped  by  the  time 
that  the  old  maple  trees  failed.  Moreover,  if  thefe  trees  were  planted 
out  in  rows  regularly,  the  trouble  of  colleding  the  fap  from  them  would 
be  much  lefs  than  if  they  flood  widely  fcattered,  as  they  do  in  their  na- 
tural Rate,  and  of  courfe  the  expence  of  making  the  fugar  would  be  con- 
fiderably  lefiened.  Added  to  this,  if  young  maples  were  conflantly  fet 
out  in  place  of  the  other  trees,  as  they  were  cut  down,  the  eflate,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  would  yield  ten  times  as  much  fugar  as  it  did 
originally. 

It  has  been  aflerted,  that  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  horfes  and  men 
in  the.  woods  at  the  feafon  of  the  year  proper  for  making  the  fugar  would 
be  fo  great,  as  to  render  every  plan  for  the  manufadory  of  the  fugar  on 
an  extenfive  fcale  abortive.  This  might  be  very  true,  perhaps,  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  lubjed  has  been  principally  difeuffed,  and 
where  it  is  that  this  objedion  has  been  made ; but  it  would  not  hold 
good  in  Canada.  Many  tracks,  containing  five  thoufand  acres  each,  of 
fugar  maple  land,  might  be.  procured  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  no 
part  of  any  of  which  would  be  more  than  fix  Englifii  miles  diflant 
from  a populous  village.  The  whole  labour  of  boiling  in  each  year 
would  be  over  in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks;  the  trouble  therefore  of  carry- 
ing food  during  that  period,  for  the  men  and  horfes  that  were  wanting 
for  the  manufadory,  from  a village  into  the  woods,  would  be  trifling,  and 
a few  huts  might  be  built  for  their  accommodation  in  the  woods  at  a 
fmail  expence. 

The  great  labour  requifite  for  conveying  the  fap  from  the  trees,  that 
grow  fo  far  apart,  to  the  boiling  houfe,  has  been  adduced  as  another  ob- 
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jedtion  to  the  eftablifhment  of  an  extenfive  fugar  manufactory  in  the 
woods. 

The  fap,  as  I have  before  obferved,  is  collected  by  private  families,  by 
fetting  a veffel  into  which  it  drops,  under  each  tree,  and  from  thence 
carried  by  hand  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  boiled.  If  a regular  ma- 
nufactory, however,  were  eftabliflied,  the  fap  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
boiling  houfe  with  far  lefs  labour;  fmall  wooden  troughs  might  be  placed 
under  the  wounds  in  each  trees,  by  which  means  the  fap  might  eafiiy 
be  conveyed  to  the  diftance  of  twenty  yards,  if  it  were  thought  neceffary, 
into  refervoirs.  Three  or  four  of  thefe  refervoirs  might  be  placed  on  an 
■acre,  and  avenues  opened  through  the  woods,  fo  as  to  admit  carts  with 
proper  veffels  to  pafs  from  one  to  the  other,  in  order  to  convey  the  fap 
to  the  boiling  houfes.  Mere  fheds  would  anfwer  for  boiling  houfes,  and 
thefe  might  be  erected  at  various  different  places  on  the  eftate,  in  order  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  fap  a great  way. 

The  expence  of  cutting  down  a few  trees,  fo  as  to  clear  an  avenue  for 
a cart,  would  not  be  much  ; neither  would  that  of  making  the  fpouts,  and 
common  tubs  for  refervoirs,  be  great  in  a country  abounding  with  wood ; 
the  quantity  of  labour  faved  by  fuch  means  would,  however,  be  very 
confiderable. 

When  then,  it  is  confidered,  that  private  families,  who  have  to  carry 
the  fap  by  hand  from  each  tree  to  their  own  houfes,  and  often  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  woods,  in  order  to  boil  it,  can,  with  all  this 
labour,  afford  to  fell  fugar,  equally  good  with  that  which  comes  from  the 
Weft  Indies,  at  a much  lower  price  than  what  the  latter  is  fold  at ; when 
it  is  confidered  alfo,  that  by  going  to  the  fmall  expence,  on  the  ftrft  year, 
of  making  a few  wooden  fpouts  and  tubs,  a very  great  portion  of  labour 
would  be  faved,  and  of  ccurfe  the  profits  on  the  fale  of  the  fugar  would  be 
far  greater  ; there  is  good  foundation  for  thinking,  that  if  a manufactory 
were  eftablifhed  on  facia  a plan  as  I have  hinted  at,  it  would  anfwer 
extremely  well,  and  that  maple  fugar  would  in  a fliort  time  become  a 
principal  article  of  foreign  commerce  in  Canada. 

The  fap  of  the  maple  tree  is  not  only  ufeful  in  yielding  fugar  ; moft 
excellent  vinegar  may  likewife  be  made  from  it.  In  company  with 
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feveral  gentlemen  I -taxied  vinegar  made  from  it  by  Dr.  'Nooth,  allowed 
by  every  one  prefent  to  be  much  faperior  to  the  beft  French  white  wine 
vinegar  ; for  at  the  Lame  time  that  it  poffdied  equal  acidity,  it  had  a 
more  delicious  flavour.' 

Good  table  beer  may  Hke wife  be  made  from  the . fap,  which  many 
would  miftake  for  IT12.  It  liquor. 

If  diflilled,  the  fap  affords  a very  fine  fpirit. 

The  air  of  Lower  Canada  is  extremely  pure,  and  the  climate  is  deem- 
ed uncommonly  falubrious,  except  only  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
province,  high  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  where,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
almoft  every  part  of  the  United  States  fouth  of  New  England,  between 
the  ocean  and  the  mountains,  the  inhabitants  fuffer  to  a great  degree 
from  intermittent  fevers.  From  Montreal  downwards,  the  climate 
refembles  very  much  that  of  the  Rates  of  New  England;  the  people 
live  to  a good  old  age,  and  intermittents  are  quite  unknown.  This 
great  difference  in  the  healthinefs  of  the  two  parts  of  the  province  muR 
be  attributed  to  the  different  afpedts  of  the  country;  to  the  eaR,  Lower 
Canada,  like  New  England,  is  mountainous,  but  to  the  weft  it  is  an  ex- 
tended.flat. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Canada  are  amazing ; in  the  months 
of  July  and  Auguft  the  thermometer,  according  to, Fahrenheit,  is  often 
known  to  rife  to  96°,  yet  a winter  fcarcely  pafles  over  but  even  the 
mercury  itfelf  freezes.  Thofe  very  Ridden  tranfitions,  however,  from 
heat  to  cold,  fo  common  in  the  United  States,  and  fo  very  injurious 
to  the  conRitution,  are  unknown  in  Canada;  the  feafons  all'o  are  much 
more  regular. 

The  know  generally  begins  to  fall  in  November ; but  fometimes  it 
comes  down  as  early  as  the  latter  end  of  Odlober.  This  is  the  moR  dif- 
agreeable  part  of  the  whole  year ; the  air  is  then  cold  and  raw,  and  the 
iky  dark  and  gloomy  ; two  days  feldom  pafs  over  together  without  a fall 
either  of  fnow  or  fleet.  By  the  end  of  the  firft  or  fecond  week,  how- 
ever, in  December,  the  clouds  are  generally  diflolved,  the  froft  fets  in, 
the  iky  affumes  a bright  and  azure  hue,  and  for  weeks  together  it  con- 
tinues the  fame,  without  being  obfcured  by  a Angle  cloud. 
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The  greateft  degree  of  cold  which  they  experience  in  Canada,  is 
in  the  month  of  January,  when  for  a few  days  it  is  fometimes  fo 
intenfe,  that  it  is  impofiible  for  a human  being  to  remain  out  of 
doors  for  any  considerable  time,  without  evident  danger  of  being  froffc 
bitten.  Thefe  very  cold  days,  however,  do  not  come  altogether,  but 
intervene  generally  at  fome  little  diftance  from  each  other  and  between 
them,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  air  is  fometimes  fo  warm  that  people 
in  exercife,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  feel  difpofed  to  lay  afide  the  thick 
fur  cloaks  ufually  worn  out  of  doors. 

Thofe  who  have  ever  paffed  a winter  in  Canada,  have  by  no  means 
that  dread  of  its  feverity,  which  fome  would  have  who  have  never  ex- 
perienced a greater  degree  of  cold  than  what  is  commonly  felt  in 
Great  Britain ; and  as  for  the  Canadians  themfelves,  they  prefer  the 
winter  to  every  other  feafon  j indeed  I never  met  with  a Canadian, 
rich  or  poor,  male  or  female,  but  what  was  of  that  opinion ; nor 
ought  this  to  excite  our  furprife,  when  it  is  confidered  that  they  pafs 
the  winter  fo  very  differently  from  what  we  do.  If  a Canadian  were 
doomed  to  fpend  but  fix  weeks  only  in  the  country  parts  of  England, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow,  I dare  venture  to  fay  that 
he  would  be  as  heartily  tired  of  the  famenefs  which  then  pervaded  the 
face  of  nature,  and’  as  delirous  of  beholding  a green  field  once  more,  as 
any  one  of  us. 

Winter  in  Canada  is  the  feafon  of  general  amufement.  The  clear 
frofty  weather  no  fooner  commences,  than  all  thoughts  about  bufinefs 
are  laid  afide,  and  every  one  devotes  himfelf  to  pleafure.  The  inha- 
bitants meet  in  convivial  parties  at  each  other’s  houfes,  and  pafs  the  day 
with  mufic,  dancing,  card-playing,  and  every  focial  entertainment  that 
can  beguile  the  time.  At  Montreal,  in  particular,  fuch  a conflant  and 
friendly  intercourfe  is  kept  up  amongft  the  inhabitants,  that,  as  I have 
often  heard  it  mentioned,  it  appears  then  as  if  the  town  were  inhabited 
but  by  one  large  family. 

By  means  of  their  carioles  or  fledges,  the  Canadians  tranfport  themfelves 
over  the  fnow,  from  place  to  place,  in  the  moil  agreeable  manner,  and 
with  a degree  o!  fwiftnefs  that  appears  almoft  incredible  ; for  with  the  fame 
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horfe  it  is  pofiible  to  go  eighty  miles  in  a day,  fo  light  is  the  draft  of 
one  of  thefe  carriages,  and  fo  favourable  is  the  fnow  to  the  feet  of  the 
horfe.  The  Canadian  cariole  or  fledge  is  calculated  to  hold  two  perfons 
and  a driver;  it  is  ufually  drawn  by  one  horfe;  if  two  horfes  are  made 
life  of,  they  are  put  one  before  the  other,  as  the  track  in  the  roads  will 
not  admit  of  their  going  abreafL  The  Shape  of  the  carriage  is  varied 
according  to  fancy,  and  it  is  a matter  of  emulation  amongH  the  gentle- 
men, who  fhall  have  the  handfomeft  one.  There  are  two  diRinCt  kinds, 
however,  of  carioles,  the  open  and  the  covered.  The  former  is  com- 
monly fomewhat  like  the  body  of  a capriole,  put  upon  two  iron  runners; 
or  Hides,  fimilar  in  fhape  to  the  irons  of  a pair  of  fkates;  the  latter  con- 
fiRs  of  the  body  of  a chariot  put  on  runners  in  the  fame  manner,  and  co- 
vered entirely  over  with  furs,  which  are  found  by  experience  to  keep  out 
the  cold  much  better  than  any  other  covering  whatsoever.  Covered  ca- 
rioles are  not  much  liked,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  a party 
in  the  evening,  for  the  great  pleafure  of  carioling  confifts  in  feeing 
and  being  feen,  and  the  ladies  always  go  out  in  moR  Superb  dreffes  of 
furs.  The  carioles  glide  over  the  fnow  with  great  fmoothnefs,  and  fo 
little  noife  do  they  make  in  Hiding  along,  that  it  is  necedary  to  have 
a number  of  bells  attached  to  the  harnefs,  or  a perfon  continually 
founding  a horn  to  guard  again.fl  accidents.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion, 
with  the  found  of  thefe  bells  and  horns,  appears  to  be  very  conducive  to 
cheerfulnefs,  for  you  Seldom  fee  a dull  face  in  a cariole.  The  Canadians 
always  take  advantage  of  the  winter  feafon  to  vifit  their  friends  who  live 
at  a diftance,  as  travelling  is  then  fo  very  expeditious ; and  this  is 
another  circumftance  which  contributes,  probably  not  a little,  to  render 
the  winter  fo  extremely  agreeable  in  their  eyes. 

Though  the  cold  is  fo  very  inienfe  in  Canada,  yet  the  inhabitants  never 
fufFer  from  it,  con  Ran  t experience  having  taught  them  how  to  guard 
againft  it  effectually. 

In  the  nrft  place,  by  means  of  Roves  they  keep  their  habitations  as 
warm  and  comfortable  as  can  be  defired.  In  large  houfes  they  gene- 
rally have  four  or  five  Roves  placed  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  apartments 
on  the  ground  floor,  from  whence  Rues  pafs  in  different  directions  through 
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the  upper  rooms.  Befides  thefe  Roves,  they  iikewife  frequently  have 
open  fires  in  the  lower  apartments;  it  is  more,  however,  on  account  of 
the  cheerful  appearance  they  give  to  the  room,  than  for  the  fake 
of  the  warmth  they  communicate,  as  by  the  Roves  the  rooms  can  be 
heated  to  any  degree.  Left  any  cold  blafts  fhculd  penetrate  from  with- 
out, they  have  alfo  double  doors,  and  if  the  houfe  Rands  expo  fed,  even  dou- 
ble windows,  about  fix  inches  apart.  The  windows  are  made  to  open 
lengthwife  in  the  middle,  on  hinges,  like  folding  doors,  and  where  they 
meet  they  lock  together  in  a deep  groove ; windows  of  this  defcription, 
when  clofed,  are  found  to  keep  out  the  cold  air  much  better  than  the 
common  fafhes,  and  in  warm  weather  they  are  more  agreeable  than  any 
other  fort,  as  they  admit  more  air  when  opened.  Nor  do  the  inhabitants 
fuffer  from  cold  when  they  go  abroad;  for  they  never  Rir  out  without  RrR 
wrapping  themfelves  up  in  furs  from  head  to  foot.  Their  caps  entirely 
cover  the  ears,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  greateR  part  of  the  face, 
leaving  nothing  expofed  except  the  eyes  and  nofe ; and  their  large  and  thick 
cloaks  effedtuaily  fee u re  the  body;  befides  which  they  wear  fur  gloves, 
muffs,  and  fhoes. 

It  is  furprifmg  to  fee  how  wrell  the  Canadian  horfes  fupport  the  cold  ; 
after  ftanding  for  hours  together  in  the  open  air  at  a time  when  fpirits 
will  freeze,  they  fet  off  as  alertly  as  if  it  were  Rummer.  The  French 
Canadians  make  no  fcruple  to  leave  their  horfes  ftanding  at  the  door  of 
a houfe,  without  any  covering,  in  the  coldeft  weather,  while  they  are 
themfelves  taking  their  pleafure.  None  of  the  other  domeftic  animals 
are  as  indifferent  to  the  cold  as  the  horfes.  During  winter  all  the  do- 
meftic animals,  not  excepting  the  poultry,  are  lodged  together  in  one 
large  ftable,  that  they  may  keep  each  other  warm  ; but  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expence  of  feeding  many  through  the  winter,  as  foon  as  the  froft 
fets  in  they  generally  kill  cattle  and  poultry  fufneient  to  laft  them  till 
the  return  of  fpring.  The  carcafes  are  buried  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a heap  of  fnow,  and  as  they  are  wanted  they  are  dug  up;  vegeta- 
bles are  laid  up  in  the  lame  manner,  and  they  continue  very  good  through- 
out the  whole  winter.  The  markets  in  the  towns  are  always  fupplied 
beft  at  this  feafon,  and  proviftons  are  then  alfo  the  cheapeft ; for  the 
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farmers  having  nothing  elfe  to  engage  them,  and  having  a quantity  of 
meat  on  hand,  that  is  never  injured  from  being  fent  to  market,  flock 
to  the  towns  in  their  carioles  in  great  numbers,  and  always  well  {ap- 
plied. 

The  winter  generally  continues  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  fome- 
times  even  till  May,  when  a thaw  comes  on  very  fuddenly.  The  fnow 
foon  difappears ; but  it  is  a long  time  before  the  immenfe  bodies  of  ice 
in  the  rivers  are  diflalved.  The  fcene  which  prefents  itfelf  on  the  St* 
Lawrence  at  this  feafon  is  molt  tremendous.  The  ice  fir  ft  begins  to 
crack  from  fide  to  fide,  with  a report  as  loud  as  that  of  a cannon. 
Afterwards,  as  the  waters  become  fwollen  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  it 
is  broken  into  pieces,  and  hurried  down  the  ftream  with  prodigious  irn- 
petuolity;  but  its  collide  is  often  interrupted  by  the  illands.  and  {hallow 
places  in  the  river ; one  large  piece  is  perhaps  Arid  Hopped,  other  pieces 
come  drifting  upon  that,  and  at  length  prodigious  heaps  are  accumu- 
lated, in  feme  places  riling  fever  a 1 yards  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  thefe  mounds  of  ice  are  driven  from  the  illands  or  rocks, 
upon  which  they  have  accumulated,  by  the  wind,  and  are  floated  down 
to  the  fea  in  one  entire  body  : if  in  going  down  they  happen  to  {trike 
againfl  any  of  the  rocks  along  the  lliore,  the  era  Hi  is  horrible : at  other 
times  they  remain  in  the  fame  fpot  where  they  were  firfl:  formed,  and 
continue  to  obflrufc  the  navigation  of  the  river  for  weeks  after  every 
appearance  of  frofl;  is  banifhed  on  lliore ; fo  very  widely  alfo  do  they 
frequently  extend  in  particular  parts  of  the  river,  and  fo  folid  are  they  at 
the  fame  time,  that  in  eroding  from  lliore  to  fhore,  the  people,  inflead  of 
being  at  the  trouble  of  going  round  them,  make  diredtly  for  the  ice,  dif- 
embark  upon  it,  drag  their  bateaux  or  canoes  acrofs,  and  launch  them 
again  on  the  oppofite  fide.  As  long  as  the  ice  remains  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, no  {hips  attempt  to  pafs  up  or  do  wn ; for  one  of  thefe  large  bodies 
of  ice  is  equally  dangerous  with  a rock. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  vegetation  in  Canada,  as  foon  as  the  winter  is 
over,  is  moll;  aftonilhing.  Spring  has  fcarcely  appeared,  when  you  find 
it  is  fummer.  In  a few  days  the  fie.ds  are  clothed  with  fie  riche  A:  ver- 
dure, and  the  trees  obtain  their  foliage.  The  various  productions  of  the 
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garden  come  in  after  each  other  in  quick  fucceffion,  and  the  grain 
fown  in  May  affords  a rich  harveft  by  the  latter  end  of  July.  This  part 
of  the  year,  in  which  fpring  and  fummer  are  fo  happily  blended  toge- 
ther, is  delightful  beyond  defcription  ; nature  then  puts  on  her  gayeff 
attire;  at  the  fame  time  the  heat  is  never  found  oppreffive ; it  is  feldoni 
that  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  then  rifes  above  84°:  in 
July  and  Augufl  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  and  a few  days  often  in- 
tervene when  the  heat  is  overcoming ; during  thefe  months  the  mer- 
cury fometimes  rifes  to  96°.  There  is  a great  difference,  however,  in 
the  weather  at  this  feafon  in  different  years : during  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  I was  in  the  country,  I never  obferveci  the  thermometer  higher 
than  88°;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  it  was 
not  higher  than  8o°,  and  for  many  days  together  it  did  not  rife  beyond 
65°,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  a moil  agreeable  feafon  in  Canada,  as  well  as 
the  fummer. 

It  is  obferved,  that  there  is  in  general  a difference  of  about  three 
weeks  in  the  length  of  the  winter  at  Montreal  and  at  Quebec,  and  of 
courfe  in  the  other  feafons.  When  green  peas,  ftrawberries,  &c,  were 
entirely  gone  at  Montreal,  we  met  with  them  in  full  feafon  at  Que- 
bec. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

Inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada. — Of  the  Tenures  by  which  Lands  are  held, 
- — Not  favourable  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Country. — Some  Qbferva- 
tions  thereon. —Advantages  of  fettling  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
co7npared. — -Why  Emigrations  to  the  latter  Country  are  more  general.— 
Defcription  of  a Journey  to  Stoneham  Townjhip  near  Quebec. — Defcription 
of  the  River  St.  Charles.— Of  Lake  St.  Charles.— Of  Stoneham  Townfldp. 

Quebec. 

A BOUT  five-fixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  are  of  French 
extraction,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  peafants,  living  upon  the  lands 
of  the  feigniors.  Amongft  the  Englifh  inhabitants  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, but  few,  however,  are  to  be  found  occupying  land  under 
feigniors,  notwithftanding  that  feveral  of  the  feigniories  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Englilhmen  ; the  great  majority  of  them  hold  the  lands 
which  they  cultivate  by  virtue  of  certificates  from  the  governor,  and 
thefe  people  for  the  moil  part  refide  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  province, 
bordering  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

The  feigniors,  both  French  and  Englith,  live  in  a plain  fimple  ftylej 
for  although  the  feigniories  in  general  are  extenfive,  but  few  of  them  af- 
ford a very  large  income  to  the  proprietors. 

The  revenues  of  a feigniory  arife  from  certain  fines  called  lods  and 
vents,  which  are  paid  by  the  vafials  on  the  alienation  of  property,  as 
when  a farm,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  divided  by  a vafial,  during  his  lifetime, 
amongft  his  Tons,  or  when  any  other  than  the  immediate  ifliie  of  a vaf- 
fal  fucceeds  to  his  eftate,  &c.  &c.  The  revenues  arife  alfo  from  cer- 
tain fines  paid  on  the  granting  of  frefh  lands  to  the  vaffals,  and  from  the' 
profits  of  the  mills  of  the  feignior,  to  which  the  vafials  are  bound  to  fend 
ail  their  corn  to  be  ground. 

This  la  ft  obligation  is  fometimes  extremely  irkfome  to  the  vafial, 
when,  for  inftance,  on  a large  feigniory  there  is  not  more  than  one 
mill ; for  although  it  fhould  be  ten  miles  diftant  from  his  habitation, 
and  he  could  get  his  corn  ground  on  better  terms  clofe  to  his  own 
9 door. 
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door,  yet  be  cannot  fend  it  to  any  other  mill  than  that  belonging  to  the 
feignior,  under  a heavy  penalty. 

The  extent  of  feigniorial  rights  in  Canada,  particularly  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  levying  of  the  lods  and  vents,  feems  to  be  by  no  means 
clearly  afcertained,  fo  that  where  the  feignior  happens  to  be  a man  of  a 
rapacious  difpofitibn,  the  vaffal  is  fometimes  compelled  to  pay  fines, 
which,  in  find- juft  ice  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  demanded.  In  the  firft 
provincial  affembly  that  was  called,  this  bufinefs  was  brought  forward, 
and  the  equity  and  policy  was  ftrongly  urged  by  feme  of  the  Englifh 
members  that  poffeffed  confiderable  abilities,  of  having  proper  bounds 
fixed  to  the  power  of  the  feignlors,  and  of  having  all  the  fines  and  fer- 
vices  due  from  their  vaffals  accurately  afcertained,  and  made  generally 
known  3 but  the  French  members,  a great  number  of  whom  were 
themfelves  feigniors,  being  ftrongly  attached  to  old  habits,  and  thinking 
that  it  was  conducive  to  their  intereft  that  their  authority  fhould  ftill 
continue  undefined,  oppofed  the  meafure  with  great  warmth,  and  no- 
thing was  done. 

Nearly  all  thofe  parts  of  Canada  which  were  inhabited  when  the 
country  was  under  French  government,  as  well  as  the  unoccupied 
lands  granted  to  individuals  during  the  fame  period,  are  comprized 
under  different  feigniories,  and  thefe,  with  all  the  ufages  and  cuf- 
toms  thereto  formerly  pertaining,  were  confirmed  to  the  proprietaries 
by  the  Quebec  bill,  which  began  to  be  in  force  in  May  1775  3 thefe 
lands,  therefore,  are  held  by  unqueftionable  titles.  All  the  wafte  lands, 
however,  of  the  crown,  that  have  been  allotted  fince  the  conqueft,  have 
been  granted  fimply  by  certificates  of  occupation,  or  licenfes  from  the 
governor,  giving  permifiion  to  perfons  who  applied  for  thefe  lands  to 
fettle  upon  them  3 no  patents,  conveying  a clear  poffefiion  of  them,  have 
ever  been  made  cut  3 it  is  merely  by  courtefy  that  they  are  held3  and  if  a 
governor  thought  proper  to  reclaim  them  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  he 
has  only  to  fiy  the  word,  and  the  titles  of  the  occupiers  fink  into  air. 
Thus  it  is,  that  although  feveral  perfons  have  expended  large  firms  of 
money  in  procuring,  and  afterwards  improving  townfhips  none  of 
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them  are  yet  enabled  to  fell  a fingle  acre  as  an  indemnification  for  thefc 
expences ; at  lead:  no  tide  can  be  given  with  what  is  offered  for  fale, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  fuppofed,  that  purchafers  of  fuch  property 
will  eafily  be  found.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  different  proprietaries  of 
thefe  townfhips  have  been  affured,  on  the  part  of  government,  that  pa- 
tents fli all  be  granted  to  every  one  of  them,  and  they  are  fully  perfuaded 
that  thefe  will  be  made  out  fome  time  or  other ; but  they  have  in  vain 
waited  for  them  for  three  years,  and  they  are  anxioufly  waiting  for  them 
Hill*. 

Different  motives  have  been  affigned  for  this  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Britifh  government.  In  the  firft  place  it  has  been  alledged,  that  the 
titles  are  withheld,  in  order  to  prevent  fpeculation  and  land  jobbing  from 
rifing  to  the  fame  height  in  Canada  as  they  have  done  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a notorious  fadf,  that  in  the  United  States  land  jobbing  has  led  to 
a feries  of  the  mod;  nefarious  practices,  whereby  numbers  have  already 
fuffered,  and  by  which  ftill  greater  numbers  mull  fuffer  hereafter.  By 
the  machinations  of  a few  interefted  individuals,  who  have  contrived  by 
various  methods  to  get  immenfe  trails  -f*  of  wafle  land  into  their  poffef- 
fion,  fictitious  demands  have  been  created  in  the  market  for  land,  the 
price  of  it  has  confequently  been  enhanced  much  beyond  its  intrinfic 
worth,  and  thefe  perfons  have  then  taken  the  opportunity  of  felling 
what  they  had  on  hand  at  an  enormous  profit.  The  wealth  that  has 
been  accumulated  by  particular  perfons  in  the  United  States,  in  this  man- 
ner, is  prodigious ; and  numberlefs  others,  witneffes  to  their  profperity, 
have  been  tempted  to  make  purchafes  of  land?  in  hopes  of  realizing  for- 


* I received  a letter,  dated  early  in  the  year 
J796,  from  a gentleman  in  Canada,  who  has 
taken  up  one  of  thefe  townfhips,  which  contains 
the  following  paragraph:  “ At  prefent  the  mat- 
“ ter  remains  in  an  unfettled  Hate,  although  every 
“ ftep  has  been  taken  on  my  part  to  accelerate 
4‘  the  completion  of  the  bufinefs.  Mr.  D— *—’s 
patent,  which  was  fent  home  as  a model,  is  not 
c‘  yet  returned.  I received  a letter  lately  from 
4f  Mr.  Secretary  R— in  which  he  informs  me, 
that  Mr.  » is  again  returned  to  the  fur- 


“ veyor’s  office,  and  he  affures  me,  that  in  con- 
“ junftion  with  him,  he  will  do  every  thing  in 
“ his  power  to  expedite  my  obtaining  a patent. 
“ The  governor,  he  fays,  means  that  the  land  bu- 
“ linefs  Ihould  go  forward.” 

f There  have  been  many  inliances  in  the 
United  States  of  a fingle  individual’s  holding 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  acres  at  one  time, 
and  fome  few  individuals  have  been  known  to 
hold  even  twice  that  quantity  at  once. 
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tunes  in  a.  Iimilar  way,  by  felling  out  fmall  portions  at  an  advanced 
price.  Thus  it  is  that  the  nominal  value  of  wafte  land  has  been  railed 
fo  fuddenly  in  the  United  States ; for  large  trails,  which  ten  years  before 
were  felling  for  a few  pence  per  acre,  have  fold  in  numberlefs  in- 
fiances,  lately,  for  dollars  per  acre,  an  augmentation  in  price  which 
the  increafe  of  population  alone  would  by  no  means  have  occafioned. 
Eflates,  like  articles  of  merchandize,  have  palled,  before  they  have  ever 
been  improved,  through  the  hands  of  dozens  of  people,  who  never  per- 
haps were  within  five  hundred  miles  of  them,  and  the  confumer  or  far- 
mer, in  confequence  of  the  profits  laid  on  by  thefe  people,  to  whom  they 
have  feverally  belonged,  has  had  frequently  to  pay  a moll  exorbitant  price 
for  the  little  fpot  which  he  has  purchafed  *. 

Speculation  and  land  jobbing  carried  to  fuch  a pitch  cannot  but  be 
deemed  great  evils  in  the  community,  and  to  prevent  them  from  extending 
into  Canada  appears  to  be  an  objedl  well  worthy  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment; but  it  feems  unnecelfary  to  have  recourfe  for  that  purpofe 
to  the  very  exceptionable  mealure  of  withholding  a good  title  to  all 
lands  granted  by  the  crown,  a meafure  difabling  the  land  holder  from 
.taking  the  proper  Heps  to  improve  his  eftate,  which  gives  rife  to  dif- 
truft  and  lufpicion,  and  materially  impedes  the  growing  profperity  of  the 
country. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  land-jobbing  could  never  arrive  at  fuch  a height 
in  Canada  as  to  be  produdlive  of  Iimilar  evils  to  thofe  already  fprung  up 
from  it  in  the  United  States,  or  Iimilar  to  thofe  further  ones  with  which 
the  country  is  threatened,  if  no  more  land  were  granted  by  the  crown, 
to  any  one  individual,  than  a townlhip  of  ten  thoufand  acres  -s  or  fhould 
it  be  thought  that  grants  of  fuch  an  extent  even  opened  too  wide  a field 

• In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  this  judgment  was.  In  the  clcfe  of  the  year,  one  of 
traffic  was  at  its  highefl:  pitch,  and  at  this  time  the  great  land  jobbers,  difappcinted  in  Ids  calcu- 
General  Wafhington,  fo  eminently  diftinguiihed  lations,  was  obliged  to  ablcond  ; the  land  trade 
for  his  prudence  and  forefight,  perceiving  that  was  ffiaken  to  its  very  foundation  ; bankruptcies 
land  had  rifen  beyond  its  a&ual  value,  and  per-  fpread  like  wildfire  from  one  great  city  to  an. 
fuaded  that  it  could  not  rife  higher  for  fome  years  other,  and  men  that  had  begun  to  build  palaces 
to  come,  advertifed  for  fale  every  acre  of  which  found  themfelves  likely  to  have  no  better  habi- 
le was  poflfefled,  except  the  farms  of  Mount  tation  for  a time  than  the  common  gaol. 

Vernon.  The  event  fiiewed  how  accurate  his 
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for  fpeculation,  certain  reftridtions  might  be  laid  upon  the  grantee  ; he 
might  be  bound  to  improve  his  townfhip  by  a claufe  in  the  patent,  in- 
validating the  fale  of  more  than  a fourth  or  fifth  of  it,  unlefs  adtual 
fettlers,  until  a certain  number  of  people  fhould  be  refident  thereon 
Such  a claufe  would  effectually  prevent  the  evil;  for  it  is  the  granting 
of  very  extenfive  tradts  of  wafte  lands  to  individuals,  without  binding 
them  in  any  way  to  improve  them,  which  gives  rife  to  fpeculation  and 
land-jobbing. 

By  others  it  is  imagined,  that  the  withholding  of  clear  titles  to  the 
lands  is  a meafure  adopted  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  a di- 
minution of  the  inhabitants  from  taking  place  by  emigration. 

Not  only  townihips  have  been  granted  by  certificates  of  occupation, 
but  alfo  numberlefs  fmall  portions  of  land,  from  one  hundred  acres  up- 
wards, particularly  in  Upper  Canada,  to  royalifts  and  others,  who  have 
at  different  periods  emigrated  from  the  United  States.  Thefe  people 
have  all  of  them  improved  their  feveral  allotments.  By  withholding  any 
better  title,  therefore,  than  that  of  a certificate,  they  are  completely 
tied  down  to  their  farms,  unlefs,  indeed,  they  think  proper  to  abandon 
them,  together  with  the  fruits  of  many  years  labour,  without  receiving; 
any  compenfation  whatfoever  for  fo  doing. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  thefe  people,  if  they  had  a clear 
title  to  their  lands,  would  return  back  to  the  United  States;  the 
royalifts,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  certainly  would  not;  nor  would  the  others,  who  have 
voluntarily  quitted  the  country,  return,  whilft  felf-intereft,  which  led 
them  originally  to  come  into  Canada,  operated  in  favour  of  their  re- 
maining there.  It  was  the  profpedt  of  getting  land  on  advantageous 
terms  which  induced  them  to  emigrate ; land  is  Hill  a cheaper  article 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States ; and  as  there  is  much  more  wafte 
land  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  country,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 

■*  The  plan  of  binding  every  perfon  that  fhip  is  allotted,  it  is  ftipulated,  that  every  perfon 
fhould  take  up  a townfhip  to  improve  it,  by  pro-  lhall  provide  forty  fettlers  for  his  townlhip  ; but 
viding  a certain  number  of  fettlers,  has  not  as  no  giyen  time  is  mentioned  for  the  procuring 
wholly  efcaped  the  notice  of  government ; for  in  of  thefe  fettlers,  the  fUpulation  becomes  nuga- 
the  licences  of  occupation,  by  which  each  town-  tory. 
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bcr  of  the  inhabitants,  it  will  probably  continue  fo  for  a length  of  time 
to  come.  In  the  United  States,  at  prefent,  it  is  impoffible  to  get  land 
without  paying  for  it  5 and  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  foil  is  rich, 
and  where  home  fettlements  are  already  made,  a trad;  of  land,  fu  file  lent 
for  a moderate  farm,  is  fcarcely  to  be  procured  under  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. In  Canada,  however,  a man  has  only  to  make  application  to  go- 
vernment, and  on  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  immediately  gets 
one  hundred  acres  of  excellent  uncleared  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
other  fettlements,  gratis ; and  if  able  to  improve  it  di redly,  he  can 
get  even  a larger  quantity.  But  it  is  a fad  worthy  of  notice,  which 
baniShes  every  fufpicion  relative  to  a diminution  of  the  inhabitants  taking 
place  by  emigrations  into  the  States,  that  great  numbers  of  people  frem 
the  States  adually  emigrate  into  Canada  annually,  whilft  none  of  the 
Canadians,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  difpofe  of  their  property, 
emigrate  into  the  United  States,  except,  indeed,  a very  few  of  thofe 
who  have  redded  in  the  towns. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  others  again,  it  is  not  for  either  of  the 
purpofes  already  mentioned,  that  clear  titles  are  withheld  to  the  lands 
granted  by  the  crown,  but  for  that  of  binding  down  to  their  good  be- 
haviour the  people  of  each  province,  more  particularly  the  Americans 
that  have  emigrated  from  the  States  lately,  who  are  regarded  by  many 
with  an  eye  of  fufpicion,  notwithstanding  they  have  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown.  It  is  very  unfair,  however,  to  imagine  that 
thefe  people  would  be  ready  to  revolt  a fecond  time  from  Great  Britain,  - 
if  they  were  made  Still  more  independent  than  they  are  now,  merely 
becaufe  they  did  fo  on  a former  occafion,  when  their  liberties  and  rights 
as  men  and  as  fubjedts  of  the  Britifh  empire  were  fo  Shamefully  disre- 
garded j on  the  contrary,  were  clear  titles  granted  with  the  lands  be- 
stowed by  the  crown  on  them,  and  the  other  Subjects  of  the  province, 
inStead  of  giving  rife  to  difaffedtion,  there  is  every  reafon  to  think  it 
would  make  them  Still  more  loyal,  and  more  attached  to  the  Britiih  go- 
vernment, as  no  invidious  diftindtions  could  then  be  drawn  between  the 
condition  of  the  land  holders  in  the  States  and  thofe  in  Canada.  The 
material  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  would  then  be  full  as  exten- 
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Eve  m the  one  country  as  in  the  other;  and  as  no  pofitive  advantage  could 
be  gained  by  a revolt,  it  is  not  likely  that  Americans,  of  all  people  in  the 
world  the  moft  devoted  to  felf-intereR,  would  expofe  their  perfons  and 
properties  in  foch  an  attempt. 

If,  however,  the  Americans  from  the  States  are  people  that  would 
abufe  fuch  favours  from  the  crown,  why  were  they  admitted  into  the 
province  at  all  ? The  government  might  eafily  have  kept  them  out,  by 
refuting  to  them  any  grants  of  lands;  but  at  any  rate,  were  it  thought 
expedient  to  admit  them,  and  were  fuch  meafures  neceflary  to  keep 
them  in  due  fubjedtion,  it  feems  hard  that  the  fame  meafures  (hould  be 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  Rood  firm  to 
the  Britifh  government,  even  at  the  time  when  the  people  in  every 
other  part  of  the  continent  revolted. 

For  whatever  reafon  this  fyflem  of  not  granting  unexceptionable  titles 
with  the  land,  which  the  crown  voluntarily  beflows  on  its  faithful  fub- 
jedts,  has  been  adopted,  one  thing  appears  evident,  namely,  that  it  has 
very  confjderably  retarded  the  improvement  of  both  the  provinces ; 
and  indeed,  as  long  as  it  is  continued,  they  mud:  both  remain  very 
backward  counties,  compared  with  any  of  the  adjoining  Rates.  Were 
an  oppofite  fyRem,  however,  pnrfued,  and  the  lands  granted  merely 
with  fuch  reAridtions  as  were  found  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to 
prevent  jobbing,  the  happy  effects  of  a mica furc  of  that  nature  would 
foon  become  vifible;  the  face  of  the  country  would  be  quickly  me- 
liorated, and  it  is  probable  that  there  would  not  be  any  part  of  North 
America,  where  they  would,  after  a fhort  period,  be  able  to  boafl  that 
improvement  had  taken  place  more  rapidly. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  were  the  lands  granted  in  this  manner,  many 
more  people  would  annually  emigrate  into  Canada  from  the  United' 
States  than  at  prefect ; for  there  are  numbers  who  come  yearly  into  the 
country  to  “ explore  it,”  that  return  back  folely  becaufe  they  cannot: 
get  lands  with  an  indifputable  title  ; I have  repeatedly  met  with  thefe- 
oecple  myfelf  in  Upper  Canada,  and  have  heard  them  exprefs  the  utmoA* 
difaopointment  at  not  being  able  to  get  lands  on  fuch  terms  even  for 
money ; I have  heard  others  in  the  Rates  alfo  fpeak  to  the  fame  pur- 
port 
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port  after  they  had  been  in  Canada ; it  is  highly  probable,  moreover, 
that  many  of  the  people,  who  leave  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  Ame- 
rica, would  then  be  induced  to  fettle  in  Canada  inftead  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Britiih  empire  would  not,  in  that  cafe,  lofe,  as  it  does 
now,  thou  finds  of  valuable  citizens  every  year. 

What  are  the  general  inducements,  may  here  be  afked,  to  people  to 
quit  Great  Britain  for  the  United  States  ? They  have  been  fummed  up 
by  Mr.  Cooper  *,  in  his  letters  publifhed  in  1794,  on  the  fubjebt  of 
emigrating  to  America j and  we  cannot  have  recourfe,  on  'the  whole,  to 
better  authority. 

“ In  my  mind,”  he  fays,  “ the  fit'll  and  principal  inducement  to  a per- 
!e  fon  £0  quit  England  for  America  is,  the  total  abfence  of  anxiety  reflect-* 
it  ing  the  future  fuccefs  of  a family.  There  is  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
“ government  of  America,  that  is,  of  the  United  States,  either  in  prin- 
“ ciple  or  practice.  There  are  few  taxes  to  pay,  and  thofe  are  of  ac- 
“ knowledged  necefiity,  and  moderate  in  amount.  There  are  no  ani- 
<c  mollies  about  religion,  and  it  is  a fubjeft  about  which  few  quelious 
“ are  afked  ; there  are  few  refpecfdng  political  men  or  political  mea- 
iC  fares ; the  p, refen t irritation  of  men’s  minds  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
“ difeerdant  late  of  fociety  on  political  accounts,  is  not  known  there. 
“ The  government  is  the  government  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
“ There  are  no  tythes  nor  game  laws;  and  excife  laws  upon  fpirits  only, 
“ and  fimilar  to  the  Britifh  only  in  name.  There  are  no  great  men  of 
c<  rank,  nor  many  of  great  riches ; nor  have  the  rich  the  power  of 
“ opprefling  the  lefs  rich,  for  poverty  is  almol  unknown  ; nor  are  the 
“ Ireets  crowded  with  beggars.  You  fee  no  where  the  difguling  and 
“ melancholy  contra!,  fo  common  in  Europe,  of  vice  and  filth,  and 
“ rags  and  wretchednefs,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mofl 
“ wanton  extravagance,  and  the  mol  uielefs  and  luxurious  parade ; nor 
**  are  the  common  people  fo  depraved  as  in  Great  Britain.  Quarrels  are 
“ uncommon,  and  boxing  matches  unknown  in  the  Ireets.  There  are. 

* Mr.  Cooper,  late  of  Manchefter,  who  emi-  Americans  who  have  fince  written  on  the  fubjeft 
grated  to  America  with  all  his  family,  and  whofe  of  emigration, 
authority  has  been  very  generally  quoted  by  the 
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“ no  military  to  keep  the  people  in  awe.  Robberies  are  very  rare.  All 
i(  thefe  are  real  advantages ; but  great  as  they  are,  they  do  not  weigh 
“ with  me  fo  much  as  the  Angle  connderation  firft  mentioned." 

Any  perfon  that  has  travelled  generally  through  the  United  States 
mull;  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  here  fpoken  with  great  par- 
tiality ; for  as  to  the  morality  and  good  order  that  prevails  amongd  the 
people,  he  has  applied  to  all  of  them  what  only  holds  true  with  refpe<d 
to  thofe  who  live  in  the  mod  improved  parts  of  the  country. 

He  is  extremely  inaccurate  alfo,  in  reprefenting  the  people  of  the 
dates  as  free  from  all  animolities  about  political  meafures ; on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  perhaps,  where 
party  fpirit  runs  higher,  where  political  fubjedts  are  more  frequently  the 
topic  of  converfation  amongft  all  claffes,  and  where  fuch  fubjeds  are 
more  frequently  the  caufe  of  rancorous  deputations  and  lading  differences 
amongd  the  people.  I have  repeatedly  been  in  towns  where  one  half 
of  the  inhabitants  would  fcarcely  deign  to  fpeak  to  the  other  half,  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  their  political  opinions ; and  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  remain  for  a few  hours  in  a mixed 
company  of  men,  without  witneffing  fome  acrimonious  difpute  from  the 
fame  caufe. 

Let  us,  however,  compare  the  inducements  which  he  holds  out  to  people 
in  England  tc  leave  that  country  for  America,  that  is,  for  the  United 
States,  with  the  inducements  there  would  be  to  fettle  in  Canada,  under  the 
premifed  fuppofition,  that  the  land  was  there  granted  in  an  unexcep- 
tionable manner. 

From  the  land  being  plentiful  in  Canada,  and  confequently  at  a 
very  low  price,  but  likely  to  increafe  in  value,  whild  in  the  States, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  rifen  to  an  exorbitant  value,  beyond  which  it  is 
not  likely  to  rife  for  fome  time  to  come,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
a man  of  moderate  property  could  provide  for  his  family  with  much 
more  eafe  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  land  were  his 
objebL 

In  Canada,  alfo,  there  is  a much  greater  opening  for  young  men  ac- 
quainted with  any  bufinefs  or  profeffion  that  can  be  carried  on  in  Ame- 
rica, 
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rica,  than  there  is  in  the  United  States.  The  expence  of  fettling  in 
Canada  would  be  far  lefs  alfo  than  in  any  one  of  the  flates 3 for  in 
the  former  country  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  are  remark- 
ably cheap,  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  other  they  are  far  dearer  than 
in  England 3 a man  therefore  would  certainly  have  no  greater  anxiety 
about  the  future  fuccefs  of  a family  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  abfence  of  this  anxiety,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper,  is  the  great 
inducement  to  fettle  in  the  States,  which  weighs  with  him  more  than  all 
other  confederations  put  together. 

The  taxes  of  Lower  Canada  have  already  been  enumerated  3 they  are 
of  acknowledged  neceffity,  and  much  lower  in  amount  and  number  than 
thofe  paid  in  the  States. 

There  are  no  animolities  in  Canada  about  religion,  and  people  of  all 
perfuafions  are  on  a perfed  equality  with  each  other,  except,  indeed,  it 
be  the  proteffant  diffenters,  who  may  happen  to  live  on  lands  that  were 
fubjed  to  tithes  under  the  French  government 3 they  have  to  pay  tithes 
to  the  Englifh  epifcopalian  clergy  3 but  there  is  not  a diffenter  living 
on  tithe  lands,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  province.  The  lands  granted 
fince  the  conqueft  are  not  liable  to  tithes.  The  Englifh  epifcopalian 
clergy  are  provided  for  by  the  crown  out  of  the  wafte  lands,  and  all 
diffenters  have  limply  to  pay  their  own  clergy. 

There  are  no  game  laws  in  Canada,  nor  any  excife  laws  whatfoever. 

As  for  the  obfervation  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  refped  to  the  mili- 
tary, it  is  almoff  too  futile  to  deferve  notice.  If  a l'oldier,  however, 
be  an  objed  of  terror,  the  timid  man  will  not  find  himfelf  at  eafe  in  the 
United  States  any  more  than  in  England,  as  he  will  meet  with  foldiers 
in  New  York,  on  Governor’s  Illand,  at  Mifflin  Fort  near  Philadelphia, 
at  the  forts  on  the  North  River,  at  Niagara,  at  Detroit,  and  at  Gfwego, 
&c.  on  the  lakes,  and  all  through  the  weftern  country,  at  the  different 
pods  which  were  eftablifhed  by  General  Wayne. 

In  every  other  refped,  what  Mr.  Cooper  has  faid  of  the  United  States 
holds  good  with  regard  to  Canada  3 nay  more,  it  muff  certainly  in  addi- 
tion be  allowed  by  every  unprejudiced  perfon  that  has  been  in  both 
countries,  that  morality  and  good  order  are  much  more  confpicuousr- 
§ among  ft 
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among# -'the' Canadians  of  every  defcription,  than  the  people  of  the  States; 
drunkennefs  is  undoubtedly  much  lefs  common  among#  them,  as  is 
gambling,  and  alio  quarrels. 

But  independent  of  thefe  inducements  to  fettle  in  Canada,  there  is 
Rill  another  cireumftance  which  ought  to  weigh  greatly  with  every 
Britifla  emigrant,  according  to  the  opinion  even  of  Mr.  Cooper  himfelf. 
After  adviiing  his  friends  “ to  go  where  land  is  cheap  and  fertile,  and 
“ where  it  is  in  a progrefs  of  improvement,”  he  recommends  them 
e<  to  go  fomewhere,  if  pofiible,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a few  Eng  f if, 
te  whofe  fociety,  even  in  America,  is  interefting  ;to  an  Englifh  fettler, 

who  cannot  entirely  relinquifh  the  memoria  temporis  acii  f that  is, 
as  he  particularly  mentions  in  another  paflage,  “ he  will  find  their 
((  manners  and  converfation  fir  more  agreeable  than  thole  of  the  Ame- 
(i  ricans,”  and  from  being  chiefly  in  their  company,  he  will  not  be  fo 
often  tormented  with  the  painful  reflection,  that  he  has  not  only  left, 
but  abfolutely  renounced'  his  native  country,  and  the  men  whom  he 
once  held  dear  above  all  others,  and  united  himfelf,  in  their  Read,  with 
people  whofe  vain  boaRs  and  ignorant  aflertions,  however  harfli  and 
grating  they  may  found  to  his  ears,  he  muR  liften  to  without,  murmur-* 
in'g. 

Now  in  Canada,  particularly  in  Lower  Canada,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  an  Englifh  fettler  would  find  himfelf 
furrounded  by  his  countrymen;  and  although  his  moderate  circumRances 
Rlould  have  induced  him. to  leave  England,  yet  he  would  not  be  troubled 
with  the  difagreeable  reflection  that  he  had  totally  renounced  his  native 
land,  and  fworn  allegiance  to  a foreign  power ; he  would  be  able  to 
confider  with  heartfelt  fatisfadion,  that  he  was  living  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country  wherein  he  had  drawn  his  firfl  breath;  that  he 
was  contributing  to  her  profperity,  and  the  welfare  of  many  of  his 
countrymen,  while  he  was  ameliorating  his  own  fortune. 

From  a due  coffifideration  of  every  one  of  the  before  menrioned  cir- 
cumRances, it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  there  is  no  part  of  America  fo 
fuitable  to  an  Englifh  or  Irifli  fettler  as  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  or 
Quebec  in  Canada,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  each  of  thefe  places 
there  is  ample  room  for  thousands  of  additional  inhabitants. 
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RIVER  ST.'C  H ARLE  S. 

I mull:  not  omit  here  to  give  fome  account  of  a new  fettlement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  which  I and  my  fellow  travellers  vifited  in 
company  with  fome  neighbouring  gentlemen,  as  it  may  in  fome  degree 
tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I have  faid  refpeding  the  impolicy  of 
withholding  indifputable  titles  to  the  lands  lately  granted  by  the  crown, 
and  as  it  may  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  fhew  how  many  eligible  fpots 
for  new  fettlements  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city. 

We  fet  off  from  Quebec  in  calalhes,  and  following,  with  a little  de- 
viation only,  the  courfe  of  the  River  St.  Charles,  arrived  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  about  twelve  miles  diftant  from 
Quebec. 

The  River  St.  Charles  flows  from  the  lake  into  the  bafon,  near  Quebec; 
at  its  mouth  it  is  about  thirty  yards  wide,  but  not  navigable  for  boats, 
except  for  a few  miles  up,  owing  to  the  numerous  rocks  and  falls.  In 
the  ipring  of  the  year,  when  it  is  much  fwollen  by  floods,  rafts  have 
been  conducted  down  the  whole  way  from  the  Take,  but  this  has  not 
been  accompli  died  without  great  difficulty,  fome  danger,  and  a confl- 
derable  lofs  of  time  in  palling  the  different  portages.  The  diftance  from 
the  lake  to  Quebec  being  fo  fhort,  land  carriage  muff  always  be  pre- 
ferred to  a water  conveyance  along  this  river,  except  it  be  for  timber. 

The  courfe  of  the  St.  Charles  is  very  irregular  ; in  fome  places  it  ap- 
pears almoff  ftagnant,  whilfl  in  others  it  flioots  with  wonderful  impe- 
tuofity  over  deep  beds  of  rocks.  The  views  upon  it  are  very  romantic, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lorette,  a village  of  the  Huron 
Indians,  where  the  river,  after  falling  in  a beautiful  cafcade  over  a ledge 
of  rocks,  winds  through  a deep  dell,  fhaaed  on  each  fide  with  tall 
trees. 

The  face  of  the  country  between  Quebec  and  the  lake  is  extremely 
plealing,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  where  the  fettlements 
are  numerous,  well  cultivated;  but  as  you  retire  from  it  the  fettlements 
become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  country  of  courfe  appears  wilder. 
From  the  top  of  a hill,  about  half  a mile  from  the  lake,  which  com- 
mands a fine  view  of  that  and  the  adjacent  country,  not  more  than  five 
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or  fix  noufes  are  to  be  feen,  and  beyond  thefe  there  is  no  fettlement  be- 
fide  that  on  Stoneham  townfhip,  the  one  under  immediate  notice. 

On  arriving  at  the  lake,  we  found  two  canoes  in  waiting  for  us,  and 
embarked;  on  board. 

Lake  St.  Charles  is  about  four  miles  and  a half  in  length,  and  its  breadth 
on  an  average  about  three  quarters  of  a mile.  Itconflfts  of  two  bodies  of 
water  nearly  of  the  fame  flze  ; they  communicate  together  by  a narrow 
pafs,  through  which  a fmart  current  fets  towards  Quebec.  The  fcenery 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  is  uninterefting,  but  along  the  upper 
part  of  it  the  views  are  highly  picturefque,  particularly  upon  a firft 
entrance  through  the  pafs.  The  lake  is  here  interfperfed  with  large 
rocks;  and  clofe  to  the  water  on  one  fide,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
rocks  and  trees  appear  blended  together  in  the  mo  ft  beautiful  manner. 
The  fhores  are  bold,  and  richly  ornamented  with  hanging  woods ; and 
the  head  of  the  lake  being  concealed  from  the  view  by  feveral  little 
promontories,  you  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  body  of  water  is  far  more 
extenfive  than  in  reality.  Towards  the  upper  end  the  view  is  termi- 
nated by  a range  of  blue  hills,  which  appear  at  a diftance,  peeping  over 
the  tops  of  the  tall  trees.  When  a few  fettlements  come  to  be  made 
here,  open  to  the  lake,  for  the  land  bordering  upon  it  is  quite  in  its  na- 
tural Rate,  this  mu  ft  indeed  be  a heavenly  little  fpot. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  about  eight  feet,  in  fome 
places  more,  in  others  lefs.  The  water  is  clear,  and  as  feveral  fmall 
ftreams  fall  into  it  to  fupply  what  runs  off  by  the  River  St.  Charles, 
it  is  kept  con  flan  tly  in  a ftate  of  circulation;  but  it  is  not  well  tailed, 
owing  as  is  conceived  to  the  bottom  being  in  fome  parts  overgrown  with 
weeds.  Prodigious  numbers  of  bull  frogs,  however,  are  found  about  the 
fhores,  which  fhews  that  fprin-gs  of  good  water  abound  near  it,  for  thefe 
creatures  are  never  met  with  but  where  the  water  is  of  a good  quality. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  we  landed,  and  having  proceeded  for 
about  half  a mile  over  fome  low  ground  bare  of  trees,  from  being 
annually  flooded  on  the  diffolution  of  the  fnovv,  we  ftruck  into  the  woods. 
Here  a road  newly  cut  fo on  attracted,  our  attention,  and  following  the 
A courfe 
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courfe  of  it  for  a mile  or  two,  we  at  lad  efpied,  through  a hidden  open- 
ing between  the  trees,  the  charming  little  fettlement. 

The  dwelling  houfe,  a neat  boarded  little  manfion  painted  white,  to- 
gether with  the  offices,  were  lituated  on  a fmall  eminence ; to  the  right, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Hope,  flood  the  barn,  the  larged  in  all  Canada,  with 
a farm  yard  exactly  in  the  Englifh  dyle  ; behind  the  barn  was  laid  out  a 
neat  garden,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  over  a bed  of  gravel,  ran  a purling 
dream  of  the  pured  water,  deep  enough,  except  in  a very  dry  feafon, 
to  float  a large  canoe.  A fmall  lawn  laid  down  in  grafs.  appeared 
in  front  of  the  houfe,  ornamented  with  clumps  of  pines,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  were  about  fixty  acres  of  cleared  land.  The  common 
method  of  clearing  land  in  America  is  to  grub  up  all  the  brufhwood 
and  fmall  trees  merely,  and  to  cut  down  the  large  trees  about  two  feet 
above  the  ground ; the  remaining  dumps  rot  in  from  flx  to  ten  years, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  timber;  in  the  mean  time  the  farmer 
ploughs  between  them  the  bed  way  he  can,  and  where  they  are  very 
numerous  he  is  fometimes  obliged  to  ufe  even  the  Ipade  or  the  hoe  to  turn 
up  the  foil.  The  lands,  however,  at  this  fettlement  had  been  cleared  in  a 
different  manner,  for  the  trees  and  rocts  had  all  been  grubbed  up  at 
once.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  extremely  expenfive,  fo  that  few 
of  thofe  deftined  to  make  new  fettlements  could  afford  to  adopt  it;  and, 
moreover,  it  has  not  been  accurately  proved  that  it  is  the  mod  profitable 
one;  but  the  appearance  of  lands  fo  cleared  is  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe 
cleared  in  the  common  method. 

In  another  refpedt  alfo  the  lands  at  this  fettlement  had  been  cleared  in 
a fuperior  manner  to  what  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  America  ; for 
large  clumps  of  trees  were  left  adjoining  to  the  houfe,  and  each  field  was 
encircled  with  wood,  whereby  the  crops  were  feciired  from  the  had 
effects  of  dorms.  The  appearance  of  cultivated  fields  thus  lituated,  as 
it  were,  in  tire  midd  of  a foroil,  was  inconceivably  beautiful. 

The  economy  of  this  little  farm  equalled  its  beauty.  The  fields, 
neatly  fenced  in  and  furnilhed  with  handfome  gates,  were  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  the  Norfolk  fydem  of  hufoandry,  and  had  been  brought  to 
yield  the  mod  plentiful  crops  of  every  different  fort  of  grain ; the  farm 
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yard  was  filled  with  as  fine  cattle’ as  could  be  feen  in  any  country  j and 
the  dairy  afforded  excellent  butter,  and  abundance  of  good  cheefe. 

Eefides  the  dwelling-houfe  before  mentioned,  there  were  feveral  lo^ 
lioufes  on  different  parts  of  this  farm,  inhabited  by  the  people  who  were 
engaged  in  clearing  tfie  land.  All  thefe  appeared  delighted  with  the 
fituation  ; nor  were  fuch  of  them  as  had  come  a fhort  time  before  from. 
England  at  all  difpleafed  with  the  climate ; they  informed  me,  that  they 
had  enjoyed  perfect  health  from  the  moment  of  their  landing,  and  found 
no  inconvenience  from  the  intenfe  cold  of  the  v/  in  tc  r fcafon,  which  ap- 
pears fuch  an  infuperable  objection  to  many  againft  fettling  in  Ca- 


nada. 

This  fettlement,  together  with  the  townfhip  it  is  fituated  upon,  are 
the  property  ot  a clergyman  formerly  refident  at  Quebec.  The  town- 
fhip is  ten  miles  fquare,  commencing  where  the  mofc  remote  of  the  old 
feigniories  end,  that  is,  within  eighteen  miles  of  the  city  of  Quebec; 
but  though  within  this  fhort  difiance  of  a large  city,  it  was  almoft  to- 
tally unknown  until  about  five  or  fix  years  ago,  when  the  prefen t pro- 
prietor, with  a party  of  Indians  and  a few  friends,  fet  out  himfelf  to  ex- 
amine the  quality  of  the  lands.  They  proved  to  be  rich ; the  timber 
was  luxuriant;  the  face  of  the  country  agreeably  diverfiffed  with  hill 
and  dale,  interfperfed  with  beautiful  lakes,  and  interfered  by  rivers  and 
mill  ft  reams  in  every  direction.  Situated  alfo  within  fix  miles  of  old  let— 
dements,  through  which  there  were  eftablifhed  roads,  being  convenient 
to  a market  at  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  within  the  reach  of  fociety  at 
leaft  as  agreeable,  if  not  more  fo,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  America, 
nothing  feemed  wanting  to  render  it  an  eligible  foot  for  a new  fettlement; 
accordingly  the  proprietor  made  application  to  government ; the  land 
was  furveyed,  the  townfhip  marked  out,  and  it  was  allotted  to  him  mere- 
ly, however,  by  a certificate  of  occupation. 

Several  other  gentlemen,  charmed  with  the  excellent  quality  and 
beautiful  difpofition  of  the  lands  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have  taken 
up  adjoining  townfhips,  hut  at  none  of  them  have  any  fettlements  beeifi 
made,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  will  be,  until  the  proprietaries  get  bet- 
ter titles;  indeed,  it  has  excited  the  furprife  of  a numerous  fet  of  people 
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in  the  province,  to  fee  even  the  little  fettlement  I have  fpoken  of  efta- 
blifhed  on  land  held  under  fuch  a tenure. 

That  unexceptionable  titles  may  be  fpeedily  made  out  to  thefe  lands 
is  fincerely  to  be  hoped;  for  may  we  not,  whenever  that  meafure  (hall 
take  place,  expect  to  fee  thefe  beautiful  provinces,  that  have  fo  long  re- 
mained almoft  unknown,  rifing  into  general  notice  ? May  we  not  then 
expert  to  behold  them  increafing  rapidly  in  population,  and  making 
hafty  ftrides  towards  the  attainment  of  that  degree  of  profperity  and 
confequence,  which  their  foil,  climate,  and  many  other  natural  advan- 
tages have  fo  eminently  qualified  them  for  enjoying?  And  furely  the 
empire  at  large  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  fuch  a change  in  the  Bate 
of  Canada;  for  as  the  country  increafed  in  population,  it  would  increafe 
in  riches,  and  there  would  then  be  a proportionally  greater  demand  for 
Englifh  manufactures;  a ft  ill  greater  trade  would  alfo  be  carried  on 
then  between  Canada  and  the  Weil:  Indies  than  at  prefent,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both  countries1*;  a circumftance  that  would  give  employ- 
ment to  a greater  number  of  Britifh  fhips : as  Canada  alfo  increafed  in 
wealth,  it  would  be  enabled  to  defray  the  expences  of  its  own  govern- 
ment, which  at  prefent  falls  fo  heavily  upon  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain : neither  is  there  reafon  to  imagine  that  Canada,  if  allowed  to  at- 
tain fuch  a hate  of  profperity,  would  be  ready  to  difunite  herfelf  from 
Great  Britain,  fuppofing  that  Great  Britain  fhould  remain  as  powerful  as 
at  prefent,  and  that  Canada  continued  to  be  governed  with  mildnefs  and 
wifdom  ; for  flue  need  but  turn  towards  the  United  States  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  great  mafs  of  her  people  were  in  the  poffeflion  of  as  much 
happinefs  and  liberty  as  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  that 
whatever  fire  might  lofe  by  expofing  herfelf  to  the  horrors  of  a fangui- 
•nary  war,  fhe  could  gain  no  effential  or  immediate  advantages  whatfoever, 
by  afierting  her  own  independence. 

* All  thofe  articles  of  American  produce  in  of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian  ifles  would  draw  their 
demand  in  the  Weft  Indies  may  be  had  on  much  fupplies  from  Canada  rather  than  from  any  other 
better  terms  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States;  part  of  America.  The  few  cargoes  at  prefent 
and  if  the  Canadian  merchants  had  fufticient  lent  from  Quebec  always  command  a preference 
capitals  to  enable  them  to  trade  thither  largely,  in  the  Weft  Indian  markets  over  thole  fent  from 
there  can  hardly  be  a doubt  but  that  the  people  any  part  of  the  United  States-. 
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L E T T E R XXVIII. 

Leave  Quebec.-— Convenience  of  travelling  between  that  City  and  Montreal. 
— Pofi  Houfes ,—Calafes.— Drivers . — Canadian  Horfes  very  ferviceable. 

■ — • Salutations  on  arriving  at  different  Pof  Houfes . — Beautiful  Proj'pecls 
from  the  Road  on  the  Lop  of  the  Banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.— Female 
Peafants. — Style  of  Farming  in  Canada. — Confiderably  improved  of  late . 
— Ina&ivity  oj  Canadians  in  'not  clearing  more  Land.— L heir  Char  abler 
contrajied  with  that  oj  the  People  oj ’ the  States . — Arrival  at  Lrois 
Rivieres. — Defer ipt ion  oj  that  Town  and  its  Vicinity . — -Vifit  to  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Urfule. — • Manufactures  of  Birch -Bark.-—  Birch-Canoes , how 
formed. — Leave  Lrois  Rivieres , and  reach  Montreal. 

Montreal,  AugulL 

H AVING  remained  in  Quebec  and  the  neighbourhood  as  long  as  we 
could,  confidently  with  the  plan  which  we  had  formed  of  vifiting 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  returning  again  into  the  States  before  the  com-* 
mencement  of  winter,  we  fet  out  for  Montreal  by  land. 

In  no  part  of  North  America  can  a traveller  proceed  fo  commodioufly 
as  along  this  road  between  Quebec  and  Montreal ; a regular  line  of  poll: 
houfes,  at  convenient  diftances  from  each  other,  being  eftablilhed  upon 
it,  where  calafhes  or  carioles,  according  to  the  feafon,  are  always  kept 
in  reaainefs.  Each  pofemafter  is  obliged  to  have  four  calafhes,  and  the 
fame  number  of  carioles;  and  befides  thefe,  as  many  more  are  generally 
kept  at  each  Rage  by  perfons  called  aids-de-pofte,  for  which  the  poR> 
mafeer  calls  when  his  own  happen  to  be  engaged.  The  poftmafter  has 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  furnifhing  thefe  carriages  at  every  Rage,  and, 
under  a penalty,  he  muR:  have  them  ready  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  after 
they  are  demanded  by  a traveller,  if  it  be  day-light,  and  in  half  , an  hour 
fhould  it  be  in  the  night.  The  drivers  are  bound  to  take  you  on  at  the 
fate  of  two  leagues  an  hour.  The  charge  for  a calJfh  with  a fiiigle 
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horfe  is  one  fliilling  Halifax  * currency  per  league 3 no  gratuity  is  ex- 
pected by  the  driver. 

The  poft  calafties  are  very  clumfily  built,  but  upon  the  whole  we 
found  them  eafy  and  agreeable  carriages 3 they  are  certainly  far  fuperior 
to  the  American  Rage  waggons,  in  which,  if  perfons  with  to  travel  with 
comfort,  they  ought  always  to  fet  out  provided  with  cu (Lions  for  their 
hips  and  elbows,  otherwife  they  cannot  expert  but  to  receive  numberlefs 
contulions  before  they  get  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 

The  horfes  in  Canada  are  moftly  fmall  and  heavy,  but  extremely 
ferviceable,  as  is  evident  from  thofe  employed  for  the  poft  carriages 
being  in  general  fat  and  very  brifk  on  the  road,  notwithftanding  the 
poor  fare  and  ill  ufage  they  receive.  They  are  feldom  rubbed  down 3 
but  as  foon  as  they  have  performed  their  journey  are  turned  into  a field, 

i 

and  there  left  until  the  next  traveller  arrives,  or  till  they  are  wanted  to 
perform  the  work  of  the  farm.  This  is  contrary  to  the  regulations  of 
the  poft,  according  to  which  the  horfes  fhould  be  kept  in  the  ftable,  in 
perfeCt  readinefs  for  travellers 3 however,  I do  not  recoiled  that  we  were 
at  any  place  detained  much  beyond  the  quarter  of  an  hour  prefcribed, 
notwithftanding  that  the  people  had  frequently  to  fend  for  their  horfes, 
more  than  a mile,  to  the  fields  where  they  were  employed.  When  the 
horfes  happened  to  be  at  a diftance,  they  were  always  brought  home  in 
a full  gallop,  in  order  to  avoid  complaints 3 they  were  yoked  in  an  in- 
ftant,  and  the  driver  fet  off  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  tea  miles  an  hour  3 a 
little  money,  indeed,  generally  induces  them  to  exceed  the  eftabliihed 
rate  3 this,  however,  does  not  always  anfwer,  but  play  upon  their  vanity 
and  you  may  make  them  go  on  at  what  rate  you  pleafie,  for  they  are  the 
vain  eft  people,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Commend  their  great  dexterity 
in  driving,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Canadian  horfes,  and  it  feldom  Tails 
to  quicken  your  pace  at  leaft  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  3 but  if  you 

* According  to  Halifax  currency,  which  is  Juable  than  quarter  dollars,  and  French  and 
the  eftabliihed  currency  of  Lower  Canada,  the  Englilh  crowns  and  half  crowns.  Gold  coins 
dollar  pafies  for  five  fhillings.  — . pafs  only  as  bullion  by  weight.  Bricifh  and  Por- 

The  filver  coins  current  in  Canada  are  dollars,  tugal  gold  coins  are  deemed  the  bsft;  next  to 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  fixteenths  of  dol-  them  thofe  of  Spain,  then  thofe  of  France, 
lars,  piftareens.  Span i fit  coins  fotnevvhat  lefs  va- 
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wifli  to  go  m a gallop,  you  need  only  obferve  to  your  companion,  fo  as 
to  be  overheard  by  the  driver,  that  the  Canadian  calafhes  are  the  vileft 
carriages  on  earth,  and  fo  heavy  that  you  believe  the  people  are  afraid 
the  herles  would  fall  down  and  break  their  necks  if  they  attempted  to 
make  them  go  as  fad:  as  in.  other  countries ; above  all,  praife  the  carriages 
and  drivers  of  the  United  States.  A few  remarks  of  this  fort  at  once 
difcompofe  the  tempers  of  the  drivers,  and  their  paffion  is  constantly 
vented  in  ladies  on  their  horfes. 

To  haften  the  fpeed  of  their  horfes  they  have  three  expressions,  rifing 
above  each  other  in  a regular  climax.  The  firSl,  “ Marche,”  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  ufual  tone  of  voice ; “ Marche-donc,”  the  fecond,  is 
pronounced  more  haftilv  and  louder ; if  the  horfe  is  dull  enough  not  to 
comprehend  this,  then  the  “ Marche-donc,”  accompanied  with  one  of 
Sterne’s  magical  words,  comes  out,  in  the  third  place,  in  a thrill  piercing 
key,  and  a Smart  ladi  of  the  whip  follows.  From  the  frequent  life  made 
by  the  drivers  of  thefe  words,  the  calaShes  have  received  the  nick-name 
of  “ marche-doncs.” 

The  fil'd:  pofl  houfe  is  nine  miles  from  Quebec,  which  our  drivers,  of 
their  own  accord,  managed  to  reach  in  one  hour.  No  fooner  were  we 
in  fight  of  it,  than  the  poStmaSter,  his  wife  in  her  clofe  French  cap,  and 
all  the  family,  came  running  out  to  receive  us.  The  foremoSt  driver, 
a thin  fellow  of  about  fix  feet  high,  with  a queue  bound  with  eel  Skins 
that  reached  the  whole  way  down  his  back,  immediately  cracked  his 
whip,  and  having  brought  his  calaili  to  the  door,  with  a great  air  he 
leapt  out,  bowed  refpedtfu-lly  at  a distance  to  the  hoftefs,  then  advancing 
with  his  hat  off,  paid  her  a few  compliments,  and  killed  both  her  cheeks 
in  turn,  which  die  prefen  ted  to  him  with  no  fmall  condefcenfion. 
Some  minutes  are  generally  fpent  thus  at  every  poSt  houfe  in  mutual 
congratulations  on  meeting,  before  the  people  ever  think  of  getting  a 
frefh  carriage  ready. 

The  road  between  Quebec  and  Montreal  runs,  for  the  moSt  part,  clofe 
upon  the  banks  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  through  thefe  beautiful 
little  towns  and  villages  feen  to  fo  much  advantage  from  the  water ; 
and  as  the  traveller  paffes  along,  he  is  entertained  with  profpeds. 
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if  poffible,  fuperior  to  thofe  which  flrike  the  attention  in  failing  down 
the  river. 

For  the  firft  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  way  from  'Quebec,  the 
views  are  in  particular  extremely  grand.  The  immenfe  River  St. 
Lawrence,  more  like  a lake  confined  between  ranges  of  mountains 
than  a river,  appears  at  one  fide  rolling  under  your  feet,  and  as  you  look 
down  upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  lofty  banks,  the  larged  merchant 
veffels  fcarcely  feem  bigger  than  fifhing  boats ; on  the  other  fide,  deep 
mountains,  fkirted  with  foreds,  prefent  themfelves  to  the  view  at  a 
diftance,  whilft,  in  the  intermediate  fpace,  is  feen  a rich  country,  beauti- 
fully diverfified  with  whitened  cottages  and  glittering  fpires,  with  groves 
of  trees  and  cultivated  fields,  watered  by  innumerable  little  dreams  : 
groups  of  the  peafantry,  bufied  as  we  paffed  along  in  getting  in  the 
harveft,  which  was  not  quite  over,  diffufed  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs  and 
gaiety  over  the  fcene,  and  heightened  all  its  charms. 

The  female  French  peafants  are  in  general,  whild  young,  very  pretty, 
and  the  neat  fimplicity  of  their  drefs  in  dimmer,  which  confids  modly  of 
a blue  or  fcarlet  bodice  without  deeves,  a petticoat  of  a different  colour, 
and  a ffraw  hat,  makes  them  appear  extremely  intereffing  ; like  the 
Indians,  however,  they  lofe  their  beauty  very  prematurely,  and  it  is  to  be 
attributed  much  to  the  fame  caufe,  namely,  their  laborious  life,  and 
being  fo  much  expofed  to  the  air,  the  indolent  men  differing  them  to 
take  a very  adtive  part  in  the  management  of  the  farms. 

The  ffyle  of  farming  amongd  the  generality  of  the  French  Canadians 
has  hitherto  been  very  flovenly  ; manure  has  been  but  rarely  ufed ; the 
earth  juft  lightly  turned  up  with  a plough,  and  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration the  grain  fown  ; more  than  one  half  of  the  fields  alfo  have  been 
left  without  any  fences  whatfoever,  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  cattle. 
The  people  are  beginning  now,  however,  to  be  more  indudrious,  and 
better  farmers,  owing  to  the  increafed  demand  for  grain  for  expor- 
tation, and  to  the  advice  and  encouragement  given  to  them  by  the 
Englifh  merchants  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  who  fend  agents  through 
the  country  to  the  fanners  to  buy  up  all  the  corn  they  can  fpare.  The 
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farmers  are  bound  to  have  their  corn  ready  by  a certain  day  on  the  banka 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  bateaux  are  then  fent  by  the  merchants  to  re- 
ceive and  convey  it  to  the  port  where  it  is  to  be  (hipped. 

All  the  fettlements  in  Lower  Canada  lie  contiguous  to  the  River  St, 
Lawrence  : in  no  place  perhaps  do  they  extend  farther  back  than  twelve 
miles  from  it,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  River  St.  jean,  the 
River  dcs  Prairies,  and  forne  other  navigable  ftreams  falling  into  the  St, 
Lawrence..  This  is  owing  to  the  difpofition  of  the  French  Canadians, 
who,  like  the  Germans,  are  fond  of  living  near  each  other  ; nay  more, 
as  long  as  the  farm  of  the  father  will  admit  of  a divifion,  a (hare  of  it  is 
given  to  the  fons  when  they  are  grown  up,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
farm  is  exceedingly  fmall,  or  the  family  numerous,  th'at  they  ever  think 
of  taking  up  a piece  of  frefh  land  from  the  feignior.  In  this  refped  a 
wonderful  difference  appears  between  their  conduct  and  that  of  the 
youn  g people  of  the  United  States,  particularly  of  thole  of  New  England, 
who.,  as  foon  as  they  are  grown  up,  immediately  emigrate,  and  bury 
themfelves  in  the  woods,  where,  perhaps,  they  are  five  or  fix  hundred 
miles  diftant  from  every  relation  upon  earth  : yet  a fpirit  of  enterprize: 
is  not  wanting  amongft  the  Canadians j they  eagerly  come  forward,  when, 
called  upon,  to  traverfe  the  immenfe  lakes  in  the  weftern  regions j they 
laugh  at  the  dreadful  forms  on  thofe  prodigious  bodies  of  water- ; they 
work  with  indefatigable  peneveran.ee  at  the  oar  and  the  pole  in 
Lemming  the  rapid  currents  of  the  rivers  ; nor  do  they  complain,  when, 
on  thefe.  expeditions,  they  happen  to  be  expofed  to  the  inclemency  cf  the 
feafons,  or  to  the  fevered  pangs  of  hunger.  The  fpirit  of  the  Canadian 
is  excited  by  vanity 5 he  delights  in  talking  to  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  excurfions  he  has  made  to  thofe  diftant  regions  ; and  he 
glories  in  the  perils  which  he  has  encountered  l his  vanity  would  not 
be  gratified  by  chopping  down  trees  and  tilling  the  earth  ; he  deems 
this  therefore  merely  a fecondary  purfuit,  and  he  fets  about  it  with  re- 
luctance:.  felf  intereft,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  that  roufes  the  citizen  of 
the  dates  into  addon,  and  accordingly  ■ he  haftily  emigrates  to  a diftant 

part  of  the  country,  where  he  thinks  land  is  in  the  moil  riling  date,  and 
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'where  he  hopes  to  be  able  the-  fooned  to  gratify  a paffion  to  which  he 
■would  readily  make  a facrifice  of  every  focial  tie,  and  of  all  that  another 
man  would  hold  dear. 

On  the  fecond  day  of  our  journey  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  we 
reached  Trois  Rivieres,  lying  nearly  midway  between  .the  two  places. 
This  town  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  clofe  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Maurice,  the  larged  of  upwards  of  thirty 
that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north-weft  fide  alone,  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal.  This  river,  before  it  unites  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  is  divided  into  three  dreams  by  two  large  Elands,  lb  that 
to  a perfon  failing  pad  its  mouth  it  appears  as  if  three  didindt  rivers  dif- 
embogued  at  the  one  fpot;  from  hence  it  is  that  the  town  of  Trois  Ri- 
vieres receives  its  name. 

The  St.  Maurice  is  not  navigable  for  large  veffels,  neither  is  it  for  flcops' 
more  than  a few  miles  above  its  mouth.  In  bateaus  and  canoes,  however,  it 
may  be  afcended  nearly  to  its  fource ; from  whence,  if  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  accounts  of  the  Indians,  the  didance  is  not  very  great  to 
the  head  of  navigable  rivers  that  fall  into  Hudfon’s  Bay  ; at  a future 
day,  therefore,  if  ever  the  dreary  and  inhofpitable  wade  through  which 
it  pafies  fhall  put  on  a different  afpedt  from  what  it  now  wears,  and  be- 
come the  abode  of  human  beings  indead  of  wild  beads,  the  St.  Maurice 
may  be  edeemed  a river  of  the  fil'd  importance  in  a commercial  point 
of  view  ; at  prefent  there  are  a few  fcaitered  fettlements  on  each  fide' 
of  it,  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  the  iron  works,  which  are  about  nine  miles 
didant  from  Trois  Rivieres;  beyond  that  the  country  is  but  little  known 
except  to  Indians. 

Trois  Rivieres  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
houfes,  and  ranks  as  the  third  town,  in  point  of  fize,  in  the  provinces. 
It  is  one  of  the  olded  fettlements  in  the  country,  and  its  founder,  it  is 
laid,  calculated  upon  its  becoming  in  a diort  time  a city  qf  great  extent. 
It  has  hitherto,  however,  increafed  but  very  fiowly  in  fize,  and  there  is  no 
reafon  to  imagine  that  it  will  increafe  more  rapidly  in  future,  at  lead  until 
the  country  bordering  upon  the  St.  Maurice  becomes  fettled,  a period  that 
may  be  very  didant.  The  bank  of  iron  ore  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the 
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manufacture  of  which  it  was  expected  that  the  town  would  fuddenly  be- 
come opulent,  is  now  nearly  exhausted ; nor  do  we  find  that  this  bank 
has  ever  furnifhed  more  ore  than  was  fufhcient  to  keep  one  fmall  forge 
and  one  fmall  foundry  employed  at  intervals.  The  fur  trade  alfo,  from 
which  fo  much  benefit  was  expected,  is  now  almofl  wholly  centered  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal ; it  is  merely  the  fmall  quantity  of  furs  brought 
down-  the  St.  Maurice,  and  fome  of  the  northern  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  nearer  to  the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres  than  to  Quebec  or 
Montreal,  that  is  fhipped  there.  Thefe  furs  are  laden  on  board  the  Mont- 
real (hips,  which  flop  oppofite  to  the  town  as  they  go  down  the  river. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Trois  Rivieres  has  been  represented  by 
fome  French  travellers  as  wonderfully  fertile,  and  as  one  of  the  mode 
agreeable  parts  of  Canada  ; but  it  is  totally  the  reverfe.  It  is  a level 
barren  trad:,  and  fo  fandy,  that  in  walking  along  many  of  the  flreets  of 
the  town,  and  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  you  fink  into  the  fand  at 
every  ftep  above  the  ankles.  The  fand  is  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  very 
loofe.  The  air  alfo  fwarms  with  mufquitoes,  a certain  proof  of  the  low 
damp  fituation  of  the  place.  In  none  of  the  other  inhabited  parts  of 
Canada,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  St.  Charles,  were  we  ever 
annoyed  with  thefe  troublefome  infeds.  In  Quebec,  indeed,  and  Mont- 
real, they  are  fcarcely  ever  feen. 

The  flreets  in  Trois  Rivieres  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  in  general 
fmall  and  indifferent ; many  of  them  are  built  of  wood.  There  are 
two  churches  in  the  town,  the  one  an  Englifli  epifcopalian,  the  other 
a large  Roman  catholic  parifh  church,  formerly  lerved  by  the  Recollets,, 
or  Francifcan  friars,  but  the  order  is  now  extind  in  Trois  Rivieres. 
The  old  monadery  of  the  order,  a large  flone  building,  at  prefent  lies 
quite  deferted j and  many  of  the  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  being  alfo 
uninhabited,  that  part  of  the  town  wherein  it  is  fituated  has  a very  dull 
gloomy  afpect.  The  college  or  monaftery  of  the  Jefuits,  alfo  a large 
old  building  of  done  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  has  been  converted 
into  a gaol. 

The  only  religious  order  at  prefent  exifling  in  the  town  is  that  of  St. 
XJrfule,  the  fiderhood  of  which  is  as  numerous  as  the  convent  will  well 
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permit.  It  was  founded  by  M.  de  St.  Valiier,  bidiop  of  Quebec,  in  the 
year  1677.  It  is  a fpacious  building,  fituated  near  that  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Recollets,  and  annexed  to  it,  under  the  fame  roof,  there  is  an 
hofpital  attended  by  the  nuns.  We  were  introduced  to  the  chaplain  of 
the  order,  a poor  French  emigrant  cure,  an  interefting  and  apparently  a 
moft  amiable  man,  and  under  his  guidance  we  received  permiflion  to  vifit 
the  convent. 

The  firft  part  we  entered  was  the  chapel,  the  doors  of  which  open  to 
the  dreet  under  a porch.  It  is  very  lofty,  but  the  area  of  it  is  fmalh 
The  altar,  which  is  grand,  and  richly  ornamented,  dands  nearly  oppofite 
to  the  entrance,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  is  a lattice,  the  one  communi- 
cating with  an  apartment  allotted  for  fick  nuns,  the  other  with  the  cceur 
of  the  chapel.  On  ringing  a fmall  bell,  a curtain  at  the  infide  of  this 
lad  lattice  was  withdrawn,  and  an  apartment  difcovered,  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  chapel,  furrounded  with  pews,  and  furnished  with  an 
altar,  at  the  foot  of  which  fat  two  of  the  fiderhood,  with  books  in  their 
hands,  at  their  meditations.  The  fair  Urfuline,  who  came  to  the  lattice, 
feemed  to  be  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  females  that  had  at  lad  begun  to 
feel  all  the  horrors  of  confinement,  and  to  lament  the  rafhnefs  of  that 
vow  which  had  fecluded  her  for  ever  from  the  world,  and  from  the 
participation  of  thofe  innocent  pleafures,  which,  for  the  bed  and  wifed 
of  purpofes,  the  beneficent  Rulfer  of  the  univerfe  meant  that  his  crea- 
tures fihould  enjoy.  As  die  withdrew  the  curtain,  die  cad  a momentary 
glance  through  the  grating,  that  imparted  more  than  could  be  expreffed 
by  the  mod  eloquent  words  j then  retiring  in  filence,  feated  herfelf  on  a 
bench  in  a didant  part  of  the  cceur.  The  melancholy  and  forrow  pour- 
trayed  in  the  features  of  her  lovely  countenance  intereded  the  heart  in 
her  behalf,  and  it  was  impoffihle  to  behold  her  without  partaking  of  that 
dejedtion  which  hung  over  her  foul,  and  without  deprecating  at  the 
fame  time  the  cruelty  of  the  cudom  which  allows,  and  the  midaken  zeal 
of  a religion  that  encourages,  an  artlefs  and  inexperienced  young  crea- 
ture to  renounce  a world,  of  which  fhe  was  dedined,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
happy  and  ufeful  member,  for  an  unprofitable  life  of  folitude,  and  un- 
remitted penance  for  fins  never  committed ! 
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The  hofpital,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  chapel,  confifts  of  two  large 
apartments,  wherein  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  beds.  The  apartments 
are  airy,  and  the  beds  neat  and  well  appointed.  Each  bed  is  dedicated 
to  a particular  faint,  and  over  the  foot  of  it  is  an  invocation  to  the  tutelary 
faint,  in  large  characters,  as,  44  St.  Jaques  priez  pour  moi.”  44  St.  Jean 
priez  pour  moi,”  &c.  The  patients  are  attended  by  a certain  number 
of  the  fifterhood  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  An  old  prieft,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  near  his  death,  was  the  only  perfon  in  the  hofpital  when 
we  palled  through  it ; he  was  feated  in  an  ealy  chair  by  the  bed-fide, 
and  furr-ounded  by  a number  of  the  lifters.,  who  paid  him  the  moft  alii- 
duous  attention. 

The  drefs  of  the  Urfulines  confifts  of  a black  fluff  gown;  a handker- 
chief of  white  linen  tied  by  a running  firing  clofe  round  the  throat,  and 
hanging  down  over  the  bread:  and  fhoulders,  being  rounded  at  the  cor- 
ners; a head-piece  of  white  linen,  which  covers  half  the  forehead,  the 
temples,  and  ears,  and  is  fattened  to  the  handkerchief;  a black  gauze 
veil,  which  conceals  half  the  face  only  when  down,  and  flows  loofely 
over  the  fhoulders ; and  a large  plain  filver  crofs  fufpended  from  the 
bread:.  The  drefs  is  very  unbecoming,  the  hair  being  totally  concealed, 
and  the  fhape  of  the  face  completely  difguiled  by  the  clofe  white  head- 
piece. 

From  the  hofpital  we  were  conducted  through  a long  paffage  to  an 
agreeable  light  parlour,  the  windows  of  which  opened  into  the  gardens 
of,  the  convent.  This  was  the  apartment  of  the  44  Superieure,”  who 
foon  made  her  appearance,  accompanied  by  a number  of  the  lay  lifters. 
Trie  converfation  of  the  old  lady  and  her  protegees  was  lively  and 
agreeable ; a thoufand  queftions  were  afked  us  refpeCting  the  former 
part  of  our  tour,  and  our  future  deftination  ; and  they  feemed  by  no 
means  difpleafed  at  having  a few  ftrangers  of  a different  fex  from  their 
own  within  the  walls  of  the  convent.  Many  apologies  were  made,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  take  us  through  the  44  interieure,”  as  there  was  an 
ordinance  again  ft  admitting  any  vifiters  into  it  without  leave  from  the  bi- 
fhop ; they  regretted  exceedingly  that  we  had  not  obtained  this  leave 
before  we  left  Quebec.  After  fome  time  was  fpent  in  converfation,  a 
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great  variety  of  fancy  works,  the  fabrication  of  the  fifterhood,  was 
brought  down  for  our  infpedtion,  feme  of  which  it  is  always  expedled 
that  Grangers  will  purchafe,  for  the  order  is  but  poor.  We  (elected  a 
few  of  the  articles  which  appeared  mod  curious,  and  having  received 
them  packed  up  in  the  neateft  manner  in  little  boxes  kept  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  promifed  to  preferve  them  in  memory  of  the  fair  Urfulines 
that  handed  them  to  us,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  fuperieure,  and  returned 
to  our  lodgings. 

It  is  for  their  very  curious  bark  work  that  the  lifters  of  this  convent 
are  particularly  diftinguiihed.  The  bark  of  the  birch  tree  is  what  they 
ufe,  and  with  it  they  make  pocket-books,  work-bafkets,  drefiing-boxes. 
See.  Sec.  which  they  embroider  with  elk  hair  died  of  the  moft  bril- 
liant colours.  They  alfo  make  models  of  the  Indian  canoes,  and  various 
warlike  implements  ufed  by  the  Indians. 

Nearly  all  the  birch  bark  canoes  in  ufe  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Utawa  Rivers,  and  on  the  nearer  lakes,  are  manufactured  at  Three  Ri- 
vers, and  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  Indians.  The  birch  tree  is  found  in 
great  plenty  near  the  town;  but  it  is  Rom  the  more  northern  part  of 
the  country,  where  the  tree  attains  a very  large  fize,  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  bark  is  procured  that  canoes  are  made  with.  The  bark 
refembles  in  forrie  degree  that  of  the  cork  tree,  but  it  is  of  a clofer 
grain,  and  alfo  much  more  pliable,  for  it  admits  of  being  rolled  up  the 
fame  as  a piece  of  cloth.  The  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  country  al- 
ways carry  large  rolls  of  it  in  their  canoes  when  they  go  on  a hunting 
party,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  temporary  huts.  The  bark  is  fpread 
on  fmall  poles  over  their  heads,  and  faftened  with  ftrips  of  elm  bark, 
which  is  remarkably  tough,  to  flakes,  fo  as  to  form  walls  on  the  fides. 

The  canoes  are  made  with  birch  bark,  as  follows:  The  ribs,  con- 
lifting  of  thick  tough  rods,  are  ftrft  bound  together;  then  the  birch  bark 
is  fowed  on  in  as  large  pieces  as  poftible,  and  a thick  coat  of  pitch  is  laid 
over  the  feams  between  the  different  pieces.  To  prevent  the  bark  being 
injured  by  the  cargo,  and  to  make  the  canoe  ftronger,  its  in  fid's  is  lined 
writh  two  layers  of  thin  pieces  of  pine,  laid  in  a contrary  direction  to  each 
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other.  A canoe  made  in  this  manner  is  fo  light  that  two  men  could 
eafily  carry  one  on  their  fhoulders  capable  of  containing  fix  people. 

The  birch  canoes  made  at  Three  Rivers  are  put  together  with  the 
utmoft  neatnefs,  and  on  the  water  they  appear  very  beautiful.  They  are 
made  from  a fize  fufficient  to  hold  one  man  only,  to  a fize  large  enough 
for  upwards  of  twenty.  It  is  wonderful  to  fee  with  what  velocity  a 
few  fkilful  men  with  paddles  can  take  one  of  thefe  canoes  of  a fize 
fuitable  to  their  number.  In  a few  minutes  they  would  leave  the  bed 
moulded  keel  boat,  conducted  by  a fimilar  number  of  men  with  oars, 
far  behind.  None  but  experienced  perfons  ought  ever  to  attempt  to 
navigate  birch  canoes,  for  they  are  fo  light  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
overfet  by  the  lead:  improper  movement  of  the  perfons  in  them. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  we  quitted  Trois  Rivieres,  we  reached 
Montreal  once  more.  The  villages  between  the  two  places  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  face  of  the  country  around  them  is  pleafing,  fo  that 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  condantly  entertained  as  he  paffes  on • but 
there  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  country  particularly  deferving  of 
mention. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

The  Party  make  the  afual  Preparations  for  afcending  the  St.  Lawrence » 
Buffalo  Skins. — How  nfed  by  Travellers. — Difficulty  of  proceeding  to  Lake 
Ontario  otherwife  than  by  Water . — Rapids  above  Montreal. — Village  of 
La  Chine. — King's  Stores  there. — Indian  Village  on  the  oppofte  fde  of  the 
River. — Similitude  between  French  Canadians  and  Indians  in  P erf  on  and 
Difpoftion  of  Mind. — Owing  to  this  the  Power  of  the  French  over  the 
Indians. — Summary  View  oj  the  Indians  in  Lower  Canada, — The  Party 
embark  in  a Bateau  at  La  Chine. — Mode  of  conducing  Bateaux  againf 
a frong  Current. — Great  Exertion  requifite. — Canadians  addicted  to  fmok- 
ing. — How  they  meafure  Dift  antes. "—Defcription  of  Lake  St,  Louis. — 
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Clouds  of  In  feels  over  Reed  Ranks.  — Party  encamps  on  life  Perot.— 
Pafagc  of  Rapids  called  Les  Cafcades. — Their  tremendous  Appearance.— 
'Defer iption  of  the  Village  of  the  Hill  of  Cedars.— Rapids  du  Ccteau  da 
Lac. — Wonderful  Rapidity  of  the  Current . — Party  encamps.— Lake  St . 
Francis. — Point  au  Baudot.— LTfe  aux  Raifins. — Iflands  in  the  River 
fill  the  Property  of  the  Indians. — Not  determined  yet  whether  in  the  Britifh 
Territory  or  that  of  the  States.— Party  encamps.— Storm. — Unpleafant 
Situation  of  the  Party  .—Relieved.— Continue  the  Voyage. — Account  of 
more  Rapids. — Canals  and  Locks  at  different  Places  on  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence.— Immenfe  Flights  of  Pigeons.— Emigration  of  Squirrels  and  Bears . 
— Ofwegatcbee  River  and -Fort  la  G alette  deferibed. — Advantageous 
Pofition  of  the  latter  .—Current  above  this  gentle.— Bateaux  fail  on  all 
Night. — Songs  of  the  Canadians. — Good  Ear  for  Mufc. — Lake  of  a 
Thoufandlfes. — Arrival  at  King f on  on  Lake  Ontario. — Obfervations 
on  the  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  .—The  St.  Lawrence  compared 
with  the  Mffifipi. — A View  of  the  different  Rivers  which  open  a Water 
Communication  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic. — Great  Su- 
periority of  the  St.  Lawrence  over  all  the  ref. — Of  the  Lake  Trade. 

Kingfton,  September. 

QN  arriving  at  Montreal,  our  firff  concern  was  to  provide  a large  tra- 
velling tent,  and  fome  camp  equipage,  buffalo  fkins  *,  a ffore  of 
dried  proviffons,  kegs  of  brandy  and  wine,  occ.  &c.  and,  in  fhort,  to 
make  every  ufual  and  neceffary  preparation  for  proceeding  up  the  River 
St.  Lawrence.  A few  days  afterwards,  we  took  our  paffage  for  Kingfton, 
on  board  a bateau,  which,  together  with  twelve  others,  the  commiffary 
was  fending  thither  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  down  to  Quebec  the 
cannon  and  ordnance  ffores  that  had  been  taken  from  the  different  mi- 

* In  the  weftern  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  and  dered  by  a certain  procefs.  as  pliable  as  cloth, 
throughout  Upper  Canada,  where  it  is  cuftomary  When  the  buffalo  is  killed  in  the  beginning  of 
for  travellers  to  carry  their  own  bedding  with  the  winter,  at  which  time  he  is  fenced  againflthe 
them,  thefe  fkins  are  very  generally  made  ufe  of  cold,  the  hair  refem'bles  very  much  that  of  a black 
for  the  purpofe  of  fleeping  upon.  For  upwards  bear  ; it  is  then  long,  ft raig lit,  and  of  a blackifh 
of  two  months  we  fcarcely  ever  had  any  other  colour;  but  when  the  animal  is  killed  in  the  furn- 
bed  than  one  of  the  fkins  fpread  on  the  floor  and  mer,  the  hair  is  fhort  and  curly,  and  of  a light 
a blanket  to  each  perfon.  The  fkins  are  drefled  brown  colour,  owing  to  its  being  fcorched  by  the 
by  the  Indians  with  the  hair  on,  and  they  are  ren-  rays  the  fun. 
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litary  polls  on  the  lakes,  preparatory  to  their  being  delivered  up  to  the 
United  States. 

On  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except  for  about  fifty 
miles  or  thereabouts,  are  roads,  and  alfo  fcattered  fettlements,  at  no 
great  difiance  from  each  other,  the  whole  way  between  Montreal  and 
Kingfton,  which  is  fituated  at  the  eaRem*  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario  1 
but  no  one  ever  thinks  of  going  thither  by  land,  on  account  of  the 
numberlefs  inconveniencies  iuch  a journey  would  be  attended  with  5 
indeed,  the  difficulty  of  getting  horfes  acrofs  the  many  deep  and  rapid 
rivers  falling  into  the  St.  Lav/rence  would  in  itfelf  be  diffident  to  deter 
travellers  from  proceeding  by  land  to  Kingfton,  fuppofing  even  that  there 
were  none  other  to  encounter.  A water  conveyance  is  by  far  the 
moft  eligible,  and  except  only  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  it  is  the 
conveyance  univerfally  made  ufe  of  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that 
is,  when  people  wifh  merely  to  follow  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  alone  there  are  any  fettlements. 

The  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence  are  fo  very  flrong  juft  above  Mont- 
real, that  the  bateaux  are  never  laden  at  the  town,  but  fuffered  to 
proceed  empty  as  far  as  the  village  of  La  Chine,  which  ftands  on  the 
ifland  of  Montreal,  about  nine  miles  higher  up.  The  goods  are  fent,  from 
Montreal,  thither  in  carts. 

La  Chine  is  built  on  a fine  gravelly  beach,  at  the  head  of  a little  bay 
at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Louis,  which  is  a broad  part  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  A fmart  current  fets  down  the  lake,  and  owing  to  it  there 
is  generally  a confiderable  curl  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  even  clofe  to 
the  fhore,  which,  with  the  appearance  of  the  boats  and  canoes  upon  it 
in  motion,  gives  the  place  a very  lively  air.  The  dtuation  of  the  village 
is  indeed  extremely  agreeable,  and  from  fome  of  the  houfes  there  are 
moft  charming  views  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  country  at  the  oppofite  fide 
of  it.  There  are  very  extenfive  Rorehoufes  belonging  to  the  King,  and 
alfo  to  the  merchants  of  Montreal.  In  the  former  the  prefents  for  the 
Indians  are  depofited  as  foon  as  they  arrive  from  England ; and  prior  to 
their  being  fent  up  the  country  they  are  infpedted  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  garrifon  of  Montreal  and  a committee  of  merchants,  who 
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are  bound  to  make  a faithful' report  to  government,  whether  the  prefents 
are  agreeable  to  the  contrail,  and  as  good  as  could  be  obtained  for  die 
price  that  is  paid  for  them. 

In  fight  of  La  Chine,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Hands 
the  village  of  the  Cochenonaga  Indians,  whom  I have  already  had  occa- 
fion  to  mention.  The  village  contains  about  fifty  log  houfes  and  a Ro- 
man catholic  church,  built  in  the  Canadian  ftyle,  and  ornamented  within 
with  pictures,  lamps,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  attract  the  eye  as 
forcibly  as  poffible.  The  outward  fhew,  and  numerous  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  are  particularly  fuited  to  the  capacities  of 
the  Indians,  and  as  hut  very  little  reflraint  is  impofed  upon  them  by  the 
miffionaries,  more  of  them  become  converts  to  that  religion  than  to  any 
other.  The  worfhip  of  the  Holy  Virgin  meets  in  a very  peculiar  man- 
ner with  the  approbation  of  the  fquaws,  and  they  fing  her  praifes  with 
the  mod;  profound  devotion. 

In  this  and  all  the  other  Indian  villages  fituated  in  the  improved  parts 
of  Lower  Canada,  a great  mixture  of  the  blood  of  whites  with  that  of 
the  aborigines  is  cbfervable  in  the  perfons  of  the  inhabitants  ; there  are 
alfo  conliderable  numbers  of  the  French  Canadians  living  in  thefe  vil- 
lages, who  have  married  Indian  wives,  and  have  been  adopted  into  the 
different  nations  with  whom  they  refide.  Many  of  the  French  Canadians 
bear  fuch  a clofe  refemblance  to  the  Indians,  owing  to  their  dark  coin- 
pledtions,  black  eyes,  and  long  black  hair,  that  when  attired  in  the  fame 
habits  it  is  only  a perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the 
Indians  that  could  diftinguilh  the  one  race  of  men  from  the  other.  The 
aifpofitions  of  the  two  people  alfo  accord  together  in  a very  finking 
manner;  both  are  averfe  to  a fettled  life,  and  to  regular  habits  of  indufiry ; 
both  are  fond  of  roving  about,  and  procuring  fuftenance  by  hunting 
rather  than  by  cultivating  the  earth ; nature  feems  to  have  implanted  in 
their  hearts  a reciprocal  affedtion  for  each  other ; they  affociate  together, 
and  live  on  the  mod:  amicable  terms ; and  to  this  one  circumstance  more 
than  to  any  other  caufe  is  to  be  attributed  that  wonderful  afcendancy 
which  the  French  were  ever  known  to  have  over  the  Indians,  whilli 
they  had  poffeffion  of  Canada.  It  is  very  remarkable  indeed,  that  in 
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the  upper  country,  notwithflanding  that  prefents  to  fuch  a very  large 
amount  are  diftributed  among  ft  the  Indians  through  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh  inhabitants,  and  that  their  natural  rights  are  as  much  refpeCted 
by  them  as  they  poffibly  can  be,  yet  an  Indian,  even  at  this  day,  will  al- 
ways go  to  the  houfe  of  a poor  French  farmer  in  preference  to  that  of 
an  Engiifhman. 

The  numbers  of  the  Cachenonaga  nation,  in  the  village  near  La  Chine, 
are  eftimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons.  The  other  Indian  vil- 
lages, in  the  civilized  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  are,  one  of  the  Canafadogas, 
fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Utawas  River;  one  of  the  Little  Algon- 
'quins,  near  Trois  Rivieres;  one  of  the  Aberachies,  near  Trois  Rivieres,  at 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river;  and  one  of  the  Hurons,  near  Quebec  ; but 
none  of  thefe  villages  are  as  large  as  that  of  the  Cachenonagas.  The  num- 
bers of  the  Indians  in  the  lower  province  have  diminished  very  fait  of  late 
years,  as  they  have  done  in  every  other  part  of  the  continent,  where  thofe 
of  the  white  inhabitants  have  increafed ; in  the  whole  lower  province, 
at  prefent,  it  is  thought  that  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  of 
them.  Many  of  thefe  Indians  are  continually  loitering  about  the  large 
towns,  in  expectation  of  getting  fpirits  or  bread,  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of,  from  the  inhabitants.  No  lels  than  two  hundred,  that 
had  come  a great  diftance  in  canoes,  from  the.  lower  parts  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  were  encamped  on  Point  Levi  when  we  vifited  Quebec. 
Thefe  Indians,  fqualid  and  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  going  about  the 
Streets'  every  day  in  large  parties,  begging,  prefented  a molt  melancholy 
picture  of  human  nature  ; and  indeed,  if  a traveller  never  faw  any  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  but  the  molt  decent  of  thofe  who  are  in  the 
habit  cf  frequenting  the  large  towns  of  Lower  Canada*  he  would  not  be 
led  to  entertain  an  opinion  greatly  in  their  favour.  The  farther  you 
afcend  up  the  country,  and  confequently  the  nearer  you  fee  the  Indians 
to  what  they  were  in  their  original  Rate,  before  their  manners  were  cor- 
rupted by  intercourfe  with  the  whites,  the  more  do  you  find  in  their  cha- 
racter and  conduCl  deferving  of  admiration. 

It  was  on  the  28th  day  of  Auguft  that  we  reached  La  Chine;  the  next 
day  the  " brigade,”  as  it  was  called,  of  bateaux  was  ready,  and  in  the 
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afternoon  we  fet  out  on  our  voyage.  Three  men  are  found  fufficient  to 
conduct  an  empty  bateau  of  about  two  tons  burthen  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, but  if  the  bateau  be  laden  more  are  generally  allowed.  They 
afcend  the  ftream  by  means  of  poles,  oars,  and  fails.  Where  the  current 
is  very  ftrong,  they  make  ufe  of  the  former,  keeping  as  clofe  as  poffible 
to  the  fhore,  in  order  to  avoid  the  current,  and  to  have  the  advantage  of 
fhallow  water  to  pole  in.  The  men  fet  their  poles  altogether  at  the 
fame  moment,  and  all  work  at  the  fame  fide  of  the  bateau ; the  fteerf- 
man,  however,  fhifts  his  pole  occalionally  from  fide  to  fide,  in  order  to 
keep  the  veffel  in  an  even  direction.  The  poles  commonly  ufed  are 
about  eight  feet  in  length,  extremely  light,  and  headed  with  iron.  On 
coming  to  a deep  bay  or  inlet,  the  men  abandon  the  poles,  take  to  their 
oars,  and  ftrike  if  poffible  direCtly  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  bay ; but  in 
many  places  the  current  proves  fo  ftrong  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoftible 
to  ftem  it  by  means  of  oars,  and  they  are  obliged  to  pole  entirely  round 
the  bays.  Whenever  the  wind  is  favourable  they  fet  their  fail ; but  it  is 
only  at  the  upper  end  of  the  river,  beyond  the  rapids,  or  on  the  lakes  or 
broad  parts  of  it,  where  the  current  is  not  fwift,  that  the  fail  by  itfelf  is 
fufficient  to  impel  them  forward. 

The  exertion  it  requires  to  counteract  the  force  of  the  ft  ream  by  means 
of  poles  and  oars  is  fo  great,  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  flop  very  fre- 
quently to  take  breath.  The  places  at  which  they  ftop  are  regularly 
afcertained;  fome  of  them,  where  the  current  is  very  rapid,  are  not 
more  than  half  a mile  diftant  one  from  the  other ; others  one  or 
two,  but  none  of  them  more  than  four  miles  apart.  Each  of  thefe 
places  the  boatmen,  v/ho  are  alrnoft  all  French  Canadians,  denominate 
4<  une  pipe,”  becaufe  they  are  allowed  to  ftop  at  it  and  fill  their  pipes. 
A French  Canadian  is  fcarcely  ever  without  a pipe  in  his  mouth,  whe- 
ther working  at  the  oar  or  plough ; whether  on  foot,  or  on  horfeback ; 
indeed,  fo  much  addicted  are  the  people  to  fmoking,  that  by  the  burning 
of  the  tobacco  in  their  pipes  they  commonly  afeertain  the  diftance  from 
one  place  to  another.  Such  a place,  they  fay.  is  three  pipes  off,  that  is, 
it  is  fo  far  off  that  you  may  fmcke  three  pipes  full  of  tobacco  whilft  you 
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go  thither.  A pipe,  in  the  mo  ft  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  feemed 
to  be  about  three  quarters  of  an  Englifh  mile. 

Lake  St.  Louis,  commencing,  or  rather  terminating,  at  La  Chine,  for 
that  village  Hands  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length 
and  four  in  breadth.  At  its  uppermofl:  extremity  it  receives  a large  branch 
of  the  Utawas  River,  and  alfo  the  fouth-weft  branch  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  which  by  fome  geographers  is  called  the  River  Cadaraqui, 
and  by  others  the  River  Iroquois;  but  in  the  country,  generally  lpeak- 
ing,  the  whole  of  that  river,  running  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  goes  fimply  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Lake  St.  Louis  the  water  is  very  fhallow,  owing 
to  the  banks  of  mud  and  fand  wafhed  up  by  the  two  rivers.  Thefe 
very  extenfive  banks,  are  entirely  covered  with  reeds,  fo  that  when  a 
veffel  fails  over  them  fhe  appears  at  a little  diftance  to  be  abfoluiely  fail- 
ing over  dry  land.  As  we  palfed  along  this  part  of  the  lake  we  were 
enveloped  with  clouds  of  little  infeds,  different  from  any  I ever  faw 
before  or  afterwards  in  the  country,  but  they  are  common,  it  is  faid,  on 
various  parts  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Their  fize  was  fomewhat 
larger  than  that  of  the  gnat ; their  colour  a pure  white  ; and  fo  delicately 
were  they  formed,  that  by  the  flighted:  touch  they  were  deftroyed  and 
reduced  to  powder.  They  were  particularly  attracted  by  any  white 
objed,  and  having  once  alighted  were  not  to  be  driven  away  but  by 
force.  The  leaves  of  a book,  which  I happened  to  have  in  my  hand, 
were  in  a few  feconds  fo  thickly  covered  by  them  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  difcern  a Angle  letter,  and  no  fooner  was  one  fwarm  of  them 
brufheo  ff  than  a frefh  one  immediately  alighted.  Thefe  in  feds  have 
very  broad  wings  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  and  fly  heavily,  fo  that 
it  is  only  when  the  air  is  remarkably  calm  that  they  can  venture  to 
make  their  appearance. 

About  funfet  on  this,  the  firfl  evening  of  our  voyage,  we  reached  the 
ifland  of  Perot,  lituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Utawas  River.  T his  Land 
is  about  fourteen  miles  in  circumference ; its  foil  is  fertile,  and  it  is 
well  cultivated.  There  are  two  confident  Mb  villages  near  its  center, 
but  towards  Point  St.  Claire,  at  its  lower  extremity,  the  lettlements 
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are  but  very  few.  We  landed  at  the  point,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a 
meadow  which  flood  bordering  upon  the  water.  Here  the  bateaux 
were  drawn  up,  and  having  been  properly  fecured,  the  different  crews, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  fifty  men,  divided  themfelves  into  fmall 
parties,  and  kindled  fires  along  the  fhore,  in  order  to  cook  their  pro- 
villons  for  the  fucceeding  day,  and  to  keep  themfelves  warm  during  the 
night.  Theie  men,  who  are  engaged  in  condu&ing  bateaux  in  Canada, 
are,  as  I have  before  obferved,  a very  hardy  race  : when  the  weather  is 
fair,  they  fleep  on  the  grafs  at  night,  without  any  other  covering  than 
a fhort  blanket,  fcarcely  reaching  down  to  their  knees  during  wet 
weather  a fail  or  a blanket  to  the  weather  fide,  fpread  on  poles  fluck  into 
the  ground  in  an  inclined  direction,  is  all  the  fhelter  they  deem  neceffary. 
On  fettins;  out  each  man  is  furnifhed  with  a certain  allowance  of  faked 
pork,  bifcuit,  peafe,  and  brandy  } the  peafe  and  bifcuit  they  boil  with 
fome  of  the  pork  into  porridge,  and  a large  veffel  full  of  it,  is  generally 
kept  at  the  head  of  the  bateau,  for  the  ufe  of  the  crew  when  they  flop 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  This  porridge,  or  elfe  cold  fat  faked  pork, 
with  cucumbers,  conflitutes  the  principal  part  of  their  food.  The 
cucumber  is  a fruit  that  the  lower  claffes  of  the  French  Canadians  are 
extremely  fond  of ; they  ufe  it  however  in  a very  indifferent  flate,  as 
they  never  pull  it  until  it  has  attained  a large  fize,  and  is  become 
yellow  and  feedy.  Cucumbers  thus  mellow,  chopped  into  fmall  pieces 
without  being  peeled,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  four  cream,  is  one  of 
their  favourite  difhes. 

At  day  break  on  the  fecond  morning  of  our  voyage,  we  quitted  the 
ifland  of  Perot,  and  croffed  the  Utawas  River,  in  order  to  gain  the 
mouth  of  the  fouth-wefl  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A tremendous 
fcene  is  here  preiented  to  the  view ; each  river  comes  rufhing  down 
into  the  lake,  overimmenfe  rocks,  with  an  impetuofity  which,  feemingly, 
nothing  can  refit.  The  waves  are  as  high  as  what  are  commonly  met 
with  in  the  Britifh  Channel  during  a fmart  breeze,  and  the  breakers  fo 
numerous  and  dangerous,  that  one  would  imagine  a bateau  could  not 
poffibly  live  m the  midll  of  them  j and  indeed,  unlefs  it  were  navigated 
by  men  intimately  acquainted  with  the  place,  and  very  expert  at  the 
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fame  time,  there  would  be  evident  danger  of  its  being  filled  with  water. 
Several  times,  as  we  palled  through  the  breakers,  the  water  dafhed  over 
the  Sides  of  our  bateau.  Tremendous  and  dangerous,  however,  as  the 
rapids  are  at  this  fpot,  they  are  much  lefs  fo  than  fome  of  thofe  met  with 
higher  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

The  water  of  the  Utawas  River  is  remarkably  clear,  and  of  a bright 
greenifh  colour ; that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  contrary,  is  muddy, 
owing  to  its  palling  over  deep  beds  of  marl  for  fome  miles  before  it 
enters  into  Lake  St.  Louis.  For  a confiderable  way  down  the  lake  the 
waters  of  the  two  rivers  may  be  plainly  di{l:ingui(hed  from  each  other. 

The  rapids  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  fouth-weft  branch  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  called  “ Les  Cafcades,”  or,  “ Le  Saut  de  TrouT  In 
laden  bateaux  it  is  no  arduous  talk  to  fhoot  down  them,  but  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  mount  againSS  the  ftream  even  in  fuch  as  are  empty.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  laborious  table  therefore  of  carrying  them  along  the  fhore 
paid  the  rapids,  as  ufed  formerhr  to  be  done,  a canal  with  a double  lock 
has  been  made  here  at  a great  expence.  This  canal  extends  but  a very 
little  way,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  perhaps.  Beyond  this  there  is  a 
fucceffion  of  ether  rapids,  the  firSt  of  which,  called  <£  Le  Saut  de  Bu  iffo  n’ 
on  account  of  the  clofenefs  of  the  woods  along  the  fhores  on  each  fide, 
is  fo  flrong,  that  in  order  to  pafs  it,  it  is  neceffary  to  lighten  the  bateaux 
very  considerably.  If  the  cargoes  are  large,  they  are  wholly  taken 
out  at  once,  and  fent  forward  in  carts  to  the  diftance  of  a mile  and  a half, 
pad  all  the  rapids.  The  men  are  always  obliged  here  to  get  out  of  the 
bateaux,  and  haul  them  along  with  ropes,  it  being  wholly  impracticable 
to  counteract  the  force  of  the  current  by  means  of  poles  alone. 

The  palTa'ge  of  thefe  rapids  is  fo  very  tedious,  that  we  here  quitted  the 
bateaux,  took  our  guns  in  hand,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  “ Le  Coteau 
des  Cedres,”  the  Hill  of  Cedars,  about  nine  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
In  going  thither  you  foon  lofe  fight  of  the  few  Straggling  houfes  at  the 
cafcades,  and  enter  the  recedes  of  a remarkably  thick  wood,  whofe  folenm 
gloom,  together  with  the  loud  roaring  of  the  waters  at  a diShnce,  and 
the  wild  appearance  of  every  objedt  around  you,  infpire  the  mind  w>th  a 
fort  of  plealing  horror.  As  you  approach  “ Le  Coteau  des  Cedres,”  the 
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country  affumes  a fofter  afipedt  ; cultivated  fields  and  neat  cottages  once 
more  appear  in  view,  and  the  river,  inllead  of  being  agitated  by  tremen- 
dous rapids,  is  here  feen  gliding  on  with  an  even  current  between  its 
lofty  banks. 

The  village  of  the  Hill  of  Cedars  contains  about  thirty  houfes,  among!! 
which  we  were  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  a remarkably  neat  and  excellent 
tavern,  kept  by  an  Englijfh  woman.  We  remained  here  until  three  in 
the  afternoon,  when  we  again  fet  off  on  foot,  partly  for  the  pleafure  of 
beholding,  from  the  top  of  the  fteep  banks,  the  many  noble  and  beautiful 
profpedts  laid  open  before  us,  and  partly  for  the  pleafure  of  Hopping  oc- 
cafionally  to  chat  with  the  lively  French  girls,  that,  during  this  delicious 
feafon  of  the  year,  fat  fpinning  in  groups  at  the  doors  of  the  cottages. 
About  five  o’clock  the  bateaux  overtook  us;  but  after,  proceeding  in 
them  for  about  two  miles,  we  again  landed  to  efcape  the  tedious  procefs 
of  afcending  frefh  rapids.  Thefe  are  called  the  rapids  “ du  Coteau  du 
Lac  St.  Francis  f ’ they  are  feveral  miles  in  length,  and  though  not  the 
mofl  dangerous,  are  yet  the  molt  tremendous  to  appearance  of  any  in  the 
whole  river,  the  white  breakers  being  diftindfly  vifible  at  the  diftance  of 
four  miles;  fome  travellers  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  represent  them  as  even 
more  terrible  to  the  beholder  than  the  falls  of  Niagara,  but  this  is  a very 
exaggerated  account.  Boats  are  here  carried  down  with  the  ftream  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the  bell:  infor- 
mation I could  procure  on  the  fubjedl,  though  the  Canadian  boatmen 
and  others  declare  that  they  are  carried  down  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
in  the  hour.  At  fome  of  the  rapids,  higher  up  the  river,  the  current  is 
confiderably  fwifter  than  at  this  place. 

In  defcending  thefe  rapids  they  pafs  through  the  breakers  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  but  in  going  up  they  keep  clofe  in  to  the  fhore,  on  the 
north-weft  fide,  and  being  here  fheltered  by  a numerous  duller  of  illands, 
which  break  the  force  of  the  current,  and  having  the  benefit  of  a fhort 
canal  and  locks,  they  get  pad  the  rapids  with  lefs  difficulty  even  than 
they  pafs  the  cafcades.  One  of  the  illands  here,  farther  removed  from 
the  fhore  than  the  reft,  is  called  Prifoners  Illand,  having  been  allotted  for 
the  refidence  of  fome  of  the  American  prifoners  during  the  laft  war. 
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There  were  feme  buildings  on  the  ifland  at  that  time,  but  it  has  been 
quite  deferred  iince,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  to  it 
through  the  ftrong  rapids.  During  the  war,  an  officer,  who  had  com- 
pelled fome  of  the  Canadians,  notwithftanding  their  remonftrances,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  ifland  at  an  improper  feafon,  periffied,  with 
a great  number  of  men,  in  going  thither.  Of  the  whole  party  one  alone 
efcaped  with  his  life.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  here  about  two  miles 
wide. 

This  evening,  the  fecond  of  our  voyage,  the  bateaux  were  drawn 
up  for  the  night  at  the  bottom  of  “ Le  Coteau  du  Lac,”  the  Hill  of 
the  Lake,  and  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  margin  of  a wood,  at  a little 
didance  from  the  river.  The  next  morning  we  proceeded  again  on  foot 
for  about  two  miles,  when  we  came  to  a tavern,  where  we  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  bateaux.  The  people  of  this  houfe  were  Engliffi.  From 
hence  upwards  there  are  but  few  French  to  be  met  with. 

We  were  detained  here  nearly  half  the  day  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure a freffi  man,  one  of  the  conductor's  crew  having  been  feized  with 
an  intermittent  fever.  At  lafl  a man  from  a neighbouring  fettlement 
made  his  appearance,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  We  now  en- 
tered Lake  St.  Franpois,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  five  in  breadth;  but  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  we  were  prevented 
from  proceeding  farther  upon  it  than  Point  au  Baudet,  at  which  place 
the  boundary  line  commences,  that  feparates  the  upper  from  the  lower 
province.  When  the  wind  comes  from  the  fouth-weft,  the  immenfe 
body  of  water  in  the  lake  is  impelled  direCtly  towards  this  point,  and  a 
furge  breaks  in  upon  the  beach,  as  tremendous  as  is  feen  on  the  fea-fhore. 
There  was  one  folitary  houfe  here,  which  proved  to  be  a tavern,  and 
afforded  us  a well  dreft  {upper  of  venifon,  and  decent  accommodation  for 
the  night. 

The  next  day  the  wind  was  not  more  favourable;  but  as  it  was  con- 
fiderably  abated,  we  were  enabled  to  profecute  our  voyage,  coafling  along 
the  thores  of  the  lake.  This  was  a moft  laborious  and  tedious  bufmefs, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  which  the  wind  was  not 
Efficiently  abated  to  fuffer  us  to  crofs  at  their  mouths : notwithstanding 
9 all 
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all  the  difficulties,  however,  we  had  to  contend  with,  we  advanced  nearly 
twenty-five  miles  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

At  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Francois,  we  landed  on  a Email  ifiand,  called 
u Ifle  aux  Raifins,”  on  account  of  the  number  of  wild  vines  growing 
upon  it.  The  bateaux  men  gathered  great  quantities  of  the  grapes, 
wherewith  the  trees  were  loaded,  and  alfo  an  abundance  of  plumbs, 
which  they  devoured  with  great  avidity.  Neither  of  the  fruits,  how- 
ever, were  very  tempting  to  perfons  whofe  palates  had  been  accuftomed 
to  the  tafte  of  garden  fruits.  The  grapes  were  four,  and  not  larger  than 
peas ; and  as  for  the  plumbs,  though  much  larger  in  fize,  yet  their  tafte 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  floes. 

Beyond  L’lfle  aux  Raifins,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  river,  there  are 
feveral  other  iilands,  the  largeft  of  which  called  L’ifle  St.  Regis,  is  near 
ten  miles  in  length.  All  thefe  iflands  ftill  continue  in  the  poffefiion  of 
the  Indians,  and  many  of  them,  being  -fituated  as  nearly  as  poifible  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  which  here  divides  the  Britifh  territory  from  that  of 
the  United  States,  it  yet  remains  to  be  determined  of  what  territory  they 
form  a part.  It  is  fincerely  to  be  defired  that  this  matter  may  be  ad- 
jufted  amicably  in  due  time.  A ferious  altercation  has  already  taken  place 
about  an  ifiand  fimilarly  fituated  in  Detroit  River,  that  will  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  hereafter.  The  Indians  not  only  retain  poffef- 
fion  of  thefe  different  iflands,  but  likewife  of  the  whole  of  the  fouth- 
eafl  fhore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  fituated  within  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States ; they  likewife  have  confiderable  flrips  of  land  on  the  oppofite 
fhore,  within  the  Britifh  dominions,  bordering  upon  the  river ; thefe  they 
have  referved  to  themfelves  for  hunting.  The  Iroquois  Indians  have 
a village  upon  the  Ifle  of  St.  Regis,  and  another  alfo  upon  the  main  land, 
on  the  fouth-eaft  fhore  ; as  we  paffed  it,  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  put 
off  in  canoes,  and  exchanged  unripe  heads  * of  Indian  corn  with  the 
men  for  bread  ; they  alfo  brought  with  them  fome  very  fine  wild  ducks 
and  fifh,  which  they  difpofed  of  to  us  on  very  moderate  terms. 

* The  heads  of  Indian  corn,  before  they  become  hard,  are  efteemed  a great  delicacy;  the  molt 
approved  method  of  drefling,  is  to  parboil,  and  afterwards  roaft  them. 
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On  the  fourth  night  of  our  voyage  we  encamped,  as  ufual,  on  the 
main  land  oppofite  the  ifland  of  St.  Regis;  and  the  excellent  viands 
we  had  procured  from  the  Indians  having  been  cooked,  we  fet  down  to 
fupper  before  a large  fire,  materials  for  which  are  never  wanting  in  this 
woody  country.  The  night  was  uncommonly  ferene,  and  we  were  in- 
duced to  remain  until  a late  hour  in  front  of  our  tent,  talking;  of  the 
various  occurrences  in  the  courfe  of  the  day;  but  we  had  fcarcely  retired 
to  red,  when  the  iky  became  overcaR,  a dreadful  ftorm  arofe,  and  by 
day-break  the  next  morning  we  found  ourfelves,  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  us,  drenched  with  rain.  Our  iituation  now  was  by  no  means 
agreeable ; torrents  ftill  came  pouring  down;  neither  our  tent  nor  the 
woods  afforded  us  any  (belter,  and  the  wind  being  very  ftrong,  and  as 
adverfe  as  it  could  blow,  there  was  no  profpedl  of  our  being  enabled 
fpeedily  to  get  into  better  quarters.  In  this  Rate  we  had  remained  for  a 
confiderable  time,  when  one  of  the  party,  who  had  been  rambling  about 
in  order  to  difeover  what  fort  of  a neighbourhood  we  were  in,  returned 
with  the  pleaiing  intelligence  that  there  was  a houfe  at  no  great  diRance, 
and  that  the  owner  had  politely  invited  us  to  it.  It  was  the  houfe  of  an 
old  provincial  officer,  who  had  received  a grant  of  land  in  this  part  of 
the  country  for  his  paR  fervices.  We  gladly  proceeded  to  it,  and  met  with 
a moR  cordial  welcome  from  the  captain  and  his  fair  daughters,  who  had 
provided  a plenteous  breakfaR,  and  fpared  no  pains  to  make  their  habi- 
tation, during  our  Ray,  as  pleaiing  to  us  as  poffible.  We  felt  great  fatis- 
fadion  at  the  idea,  that  it  would  be  in  our  power  to  fpend  the  remainder 
of  the  day  with  thefe  worthy  and  hofpitable  people ; but  alas,  we  had 
all  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  weather ; the  wind  fuddenly 
veered  about;  the  fun  broke  through  the  thick  clouds;  the  conductor 
gave  the  parting  order;  and  in  a few  minutes  we  found  ourfelves  once 
more  feated  in  our  bateau. 

From  hence  upwards,  for  the  diRance  of  forty  miles,  the  current  of  the 
river  is  extremely  ftrong,  and  numberlefs  rapids  are  to  be  encountered, 
which,  though  not  fo  tremendous  to  appearance  as  thofe  at  the  Cafcades, 
and  “ Le  Coteau  du  Lac,”  are  yet  both  more  dangerous  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  pafs.  The  great  danger,  however,  conlifts  in  going  down  them; 
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it  arifes  from  the  fhallownefs  of  the  water  and  the  great  number  of 
fharp  rocks,  in  the  mid  ft  of  which  the  veffels  are  hurried  along  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  that  if  they  unfortunately  get  into  a wrong  channel, 
nothing  can  fave  them  from  being  dafhed  to  pieces  j but  fo  intimately 
are  the  people  ufually  employed  on  this  river  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent channels,  that  an  accident  of  the  fort  is  fcarcely  ever  heard  of. 
“ Le  Long  Saut,”  the  Long  Fall  or  Rapid,  iituated  about  thirty  miles 
above  Lake  St.  Francis,  is  the  mofl  dangerous  of  any  one  in  the  river, 
and  fo  difficult  a matter  is  it  to  pafs  it,  that  it  requires  no  lefs  than  fix 
men  on  fhore  to  haul  a fingle  bateau  againft  the  current.  There  is  a 
third  canal  with  locks  at  this  place,  in  order  to  avoid  a point,  which  it 
would  be  wholly  impracticable  to  weather  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thefe 
different  canals  and  locks  have  been  made  at  the  expence  of  government, 
and  the  profits  arifing  from  the  tolls  paid  by  every  bateau  that  paffes 
through  them  are  placed  in  the  public  treafury.  At  thefe  rapids,  and 
at  feveral  of  the  others,  there  are  very  extenfive  flour  and  faw  mills. 

On  the  fifth  night  we  arrived  at  a fmall  farm  houfe,  at  the  top  of  the 
“ Long  Saut,”  wet  from  head  to  foot,  in  confequence  of  our  having  been 
obliged  to  walk  pafi:  the  rapids  through  woods  and  bullies  ftill  dripping 
after  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen  in  the  morning.  The  woods  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  far  more  majeftic  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  St. 
Lawrence ; the  pines  in  particular  are  uncommonly  tall,  and  feem  to 
wave  their  tops  in  the  very  clouds.  In  Canada,  pines  grow  on  the 
richeft  foils;  but  in  the  United  States  they  grow  moflly  on  poor  ground: 
a trad  of  land  covered  lolely  with  pines  is  there  generally  denominated 
“ a pine  barren,”  on  account  of  its  great  poverty. 

D uring  a confiderable  part  of  the  next  day,  we  alfo  proceeded  on  foot, 
in  order  to  elcape  the  tedious  paffage  up  the  “ Rapide  Plat,”  and  fome 
of  the  other  dangerous  rapids  in  this  part  of  the  river.  As  we  palled 
along,  we  had  excellent  diverfion  in  fhooting  pigeons,  feveral  large  flights 
of  which  we  met  with  in  the  woods.  The  wfild  pigeons  of  Canada  are 
not  unlike  the  common  Engliffi  wood  pigeons,  except  that  they  are  of 
a much  fmaller  flze  : their  flelh  is  very  well  flavoured.  During  par- 
ticular years,  thefe  birds  come  down  from  the  northern  regions  in  flights 
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that  it  is  marvellous  to  tell  of.  A gentleman  of  the  town  of  Niagara 
affured  me,  that  once  as  he  was  embarking  there  on  board  fhip  for 
Toranto,  a flight  of  them  was  obferved  coming  from  that  quarter;  that 
as  he  failed  over  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto,  forty  miles  diflan  t from  Nia- 
gara, pigeons  were  feen  flying  over  head  the  whole  way  in  a contrary 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  fhip  proceeded  ; and  that  on  arriving  at 
the  place  of  his  deflination,  the  birds  were  flill  obferved  coming  down 
from  the  north  in  as  large  bodies  as  had  been  noticed  at  any  one  time 
during  the  whole  voyage ; fuppoftng,  therefore,  that  the  pigeons  moved 
no  fafter  than  the  veffel,  the  flight,  according  to  this  gentleman’s  account, 
muft  at  leaf!  have  extended  eighty  miles.  Many  perfons  may  think  this 
Rory  furpaffing  belief ; for  my  own  part,  however,  I do  not  hefitate  to 
give  credit  to  it,  knowing,  as  I do,  the  refpedlability  of  the  gentleman 
who  related  it,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervation.  When  thefe  birds 
appear  in  fuch  great  numbers,  they  often  light  on  the  borders  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farm  houfes,  at  which  time  they 
are  fo  unwary  that  a man  with  a fhort  flick  might  eafily  knock  them 
down  by  hundreds.  It  is  not  oftener  than  once  in  feven  or  eight  years, 
perhaps,  that  fuch  large  flocks  of  thefe  birds  are  feen  in  the  country. 
The  years  in  which  they  appear  are  denominated  “ pigeon  years.’' 
There  are  alfo  “ bear  years”  and  “ fquirrel  years.”  This  was  both 
a bear  and  a fquirrel  year.  The  former,  like  the  pigeons,  came  down 
from  the  northern  regions,  and  were  moil  numerous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence.  On  arriving  at  the  borders  of  thefe  lakes,  or  of  the 
river,  if  the  oppofite  fhore  was  in  fight,  they  generally  took  to  the 
water,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  it  by  fwimming.  Prodigious  num- 
bers of  them  were  killed  in  eroding  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Indians, 
who  had  hunting  encampments,  at  fhort  diflances  from  each  other,  the 
whole  way  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  the  ifland  of  St.  Regis  to 
Lake  Ontario.  One  bear,  of  a very  large  fize,  boldly  entered  the  river 
in  the  face  of  our  bateaux,  and  was  killed  by  fome  of  our  men  whilft 
fwimming  from  the  main  land  to  one  of  the  iflands.  In  the  woods  it 
is  very  rare  that  bears  will  venture  to  attack  a man,  but  feveral  in- 
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dances  that  had  recently  occurred  were  mentioned  to  us,  where  they 
had  attacked  a fingle  man  in  a canoe  whilft  fwimming,  and  To  very 
ftrong  are  they  in  the  water,  that  the  men  thus  fet  upon,  being  unarmed, 
efcape  narrowly  with  their  lives. 

The  fquirrels,  this  year,  contrary  to  the  bears,  migrated  from  the 
fouth,  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Like  the  bears,  they 
took  to  the  water  on  arriving  at  it,  but  as  if  confcious  of  their  inability 
to  crofs  a very  wide  piece  of  water,  they  bent  their  courfe  towards  Nia- 
gara River,  above  the  falls,  and  at  its  narrowed  and  mod  tranquil  part 
eroded  over  into  the  Britidi  territory.  It  was  calculated,  that  upwards 
of  fifty  thoufand  of  them  eroded  the  river  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  fuch  great  depredations  did  they  commit  on  arriving  at  the 
fettlements  on  the  oppofite  fide,  that  in  one  part  of  the  country  the 
farmers  deemed  themlelves  very  fortunate  where  they  got  in  as  much  as 
one  third  of  their  crops  of  corn.  Thefe  fquirrels  were  all  of  the  black 
kind,  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America ; they  are  in  fhape 
fimilar  to  the  common  grey  fquirrel,  and  weigh  from  about  one  to  two 
pounds  and  a half  each.  Some  writers  have  afferted,  that  thefe  animals 
cannot  fwim,  but  that  when  they  come  to  a river,  in  migrating,  each  one 
provides  itfelf  with  a piece  of  wood  or  bark,  upon  which,  when  a fa- 
vourable wind  offers,  they  embark,  fpread  their  buddy  tails  to  catch  the 
wind,  and  are  thus  wafted  over  to  the  oppofite  fide.  Whether  thefe 
animals  do  or  do  not  crofs  in  this  manner  fometimes,  I cannot  take  upon 
me  to  fay  j but  I can  fafely  affirm,  that  they  do  not  always  crofs  fo,  as 
I have  frequently  dhot  them  in  the  water  whilft  fwimming  : no  animals 
fwim  better,  and  when  purfued,  I have  feen  them  eagerly  take  to  the 
water.  Whilft  fwimming,  their  tail  is  ufeful  to  them  by  way  of  rudder, 
and  they  ufe  it  with  great  dexterity;  owing  to  its  being  fo  light  and 
bufhy,  the  greater  part  of  it  floats  upon  the  water,  and  thus  helps  to  fup- 
port  the  animal.  The  migration  of  any  of  thefe  animals  in  fuch  large 
numbers  is  faid  to  be  an  infallible  fign  of  a fevere  winter.* 

* In  the  prefent  inftance  it  certainly  was  fo,  for  the  enfuing  winter  proved  to  be  the  fevered  that 
had  been  known  in  North  America  for  feveral  years. 
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On  the  fixth  evening  of  our  voyage  we  flopped  nearly  oppofite  to 
Point  aux  Iroquois,  fo  named  from  a French  family  having  been  cruelly 
maffacred  there  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  colony. 
The  ground  being  flill  extremely  wet  here,  in  confequence  of  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  preceding  day,  we  did  not  much  relilh  the  thoughts  of  paffing 
the  night  in  our  tent ; yet  there  feemed  to  be  no  alternative,  as  the  only 
houfe  in  fight  was  crowded  with  people,  and  not  capable  of  affording 
us  any  accommodations.  Luckily,  however,  as  we  were  fearching 
about  for  the  driefl  fpot  to  pitch  our  tent  upon,  one  of  the  party  efpied 
a barn  at  a little  diflance,  belonging  to  the  man  of  the  adjoining  houfe, 
of  whom  we  procured  the  key ; it  was  well  flored  with  flraw,  and  hav- 
ing mounted  to  the  top  of  the  mow,  we  laid  ourfelves  down  to  reft,  and 
flept  foundly  there  till  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  crowing  of  fome 
cocks,  that  were  perched  on  the  beams  above  our  head. 

At  an  early  hour  we  purfued  our  voyage,  and  before  noon  paffed 
the  laft  rapid,  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatchee 
River,  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  confifts  of  three 
branches,  that  unite  together  about  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth,  the 
moft  weftern  of  which  iftues  from  a lake  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
eight  in  breadth.  Another  of  the  branches  iftues  from  a finall  lake  or 
pond,  only  about  four  miles  diftant  from  the  weftern  branch  of  Hudfon’s 
River,  that  flows  paft  New  York.  Both  the  Hudfon  and  Ofwe- 
gatchee are  faid  to  be  capable  of  being  made  navigable  for  light  bateaux 
as  far  as  this  fpot,  where  they  approach  within  fo  fhort  a diftance  of 
each  other,  except  only  at  a few  places,  fo  that  the  portages  will  be  but 
very  trifling.  This  however  is  a mere  conjecture,  for  Ofwegatchee 
River  is  but  very  imperfedly  known,  the  country  it  paftes  through 
being  quite  uninhabited ; but  fhould  it  be  found,  at  a future  period,  that 
fhefe  rivers  are  indeed  capable  of  being  rendered  navigable  fo  far  up  the 
country,  it  will  probably  be  through  this  channel  that  the  chief  part  of 
the  trade  that  there  may  happen  to  be  between  New  York  and  the 
country  bordering  upon  Lake  Ontario  will  be  carried  qn.  It  is  at 
pr.efent  carried  on  between  that  city  and  the  lake  by  means  of  Hudfon 
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River,  as  far  as  Albany,  and  from  thence  by  means  of  the  Mohawks 
River,  Wood  Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofwego  River,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Ontario.  The  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  River  is  very 
bad  on  account  of  the  fand  banks;  none  but  flat  bottomed  veflels  can 
approach  with  fafety  nearer  to  it  than  two  miles ; nor  is  there  any  good 
harbour  on  the  fouth  flde  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any 
large  rivers.  Sharp  built  veflels,  however,  of  a confiderable  fize,  can 
approach  with  fafety  to  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatchee  River.  The  Seneca, 
a Britifh  veflel  of  war  of  twenty- fix  guns,  ufed  formerly  to  ply  con  flan  tiy 
between  Fort  de  la  Galette,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the 
fort  at  Niagara;  and  the  Britifh  fur  flips  on  the  lakes  ufed  aifo,  at  that 
time,  to  difcharge  the  cargoes  there,  brought  down  from  the  upper 
country.  As  therefore  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwegatchee  is  fo 
much  better  than  that  at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  River,  and  as  they  are 
nearly  an  equal  diftance  from  New  York,  there  is  reafonto  fuppofe,  that 
if  the  river  navigation  flhould  provexqually  good,  the  trade  between  the 
lakes  and  New  York  will  be  for  the  mod  part,  if  not  wholly,  carried  on 
by  means  of  Ofwegatchee  rather  than  of  Ofwego  River.  With  a fair 
wind,  the  paflage  from  Ofwegatchee  River  to  Niagara  is  accomplifhed 
in  two  days  ; a voyage  only  one  day  longer  than  that  from  Ofwego  to. 
Niagara  with  a fair  wind. 

Fort  de  la  Galette  was  eredted  by  the  French,  and  though  not  built 
till  long  after  Fort  Cataraguis  or  Frontignac,  now  Kingdon,  yet  they 
efleemed  it  by  far  the  mofl  important  military  pofF  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  upper  country,  as  it  was  impoflible  for  any  boat  or  veflel  to  pafs 
up  or  down  that  river  without  being  obferved,  whereas  they  mighpeaflly 
efcape  unfeen  behind  the  many  iflands  oppofite  to  Kingdom  Since 
the  clofe  of  the  American  war.  Fort  de  la  Galette  has  been  difmantled, 
as  it  was  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States ; nor  would  any  ad- 
vantage have  arifen  from  its  retention  ; for  it  was  never  of  any  im- 
portance to  us  but  as  a trading  pod,  and  as  fuch  Kingdon,  which  is 
within  our  own  territory,  is  far  more  eligibly  fituated  in  every  point  of 
view ; it  has  a more  fife  and  commodious  harbour,  and  the  fur  fhips 
coming  down  from  Niagara,  by  flopping  there,  are  faved  a voyage  of 
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iixty  miles  up  and  down  ttjse  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  oftentimes  found 
to  be  more  tedious  than  the  voyage  from  Niagara  to  Kingdom 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Galette,  on.  the  Ofwegatchee  River, 
there  is  a village  of  the  Ofwegatchee  Indians,  whofe  numbers  are  efti- 
mated  at  one  hundred  warriors. 

The  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Ofwegatchee  upwards,  is 
much  more  gentle  than  in  any  other  part  between  Montreal  and  Lake 
Ontario,  except  only  where  the  river  is  conliderably  dilated,  as  at  lakes. 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Francois ; however/notwithftanding  its  being  fo  gentle, 
we  did  not  advance  more  than  twenty-live  miles  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day,  owing  to  the  numerous  Props  that  we  made,  more  from  motives  of 
pleafure  than  neceffity.  The  evening  was  uncommonly  line,  and 
towards  fun -fet  a bride  gale  fpringing  up,  the  conductor  judged  it  ad- 
vifable  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  to  continue  the  voyage  all  night,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  time  we  had  loft  during  the  day.  We  ac- 
cordingly proceeded,  but  towards  midnight  the  wind  died  away;  this 
circumftance,  however,did  not  alter  the  determination  of  the  conductor. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  the  oars,  and  notwithftanding  that  they  had 
laboured  hard  during  the  preceding  day,  and  had  had  no  reft,  yet  they 
were  kept  clofely  at  work  until  day-break,  except  for  one  hour,  during 
which  they  were  allowed  to  flop  to  cook  their  provifions.  Where 
there  is  a gentle  current,  as  in  this  part  of  the  river,  the  Canadians  will 
work  at  the  oar  for  many  hours  without  intermiffion  ; they  feemed  to 
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think  it  no  hardship  to  be  kept  employed  in  this  inftance  the  whole 
night ; on  the  contrary,  they  plied  as  vigoroufly  as  if  they  had  but  juft 
fet  out,  linging  merrily  the  whole  time.  The  French  Canadians  have 
in  general  a good  ear  for  mu  lie,  and  ling  duets  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
They  have  one  very  favourite  duet  amongft  them,  called  the  “ rowing 
se  duet,”  which  as  they  ling  they  mark  time  to  with  each  ftroke  of  the 
oar;  indeed,  when  rowing  in  fmooth  water,  they  mark  the  time. of  moll 
of  the  airs  they  ling  in  the  fame  manner. 

About  eight  o’clock  the  next,  and  eighth  morning  of  our  voyage,  we 
entered  the  laft  lake  before  you  come  to  that  of  Ontario,  called  the  Lake 
of  a Thoufand  Illands,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  them  which  it 
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contains.  Many  of  tbefe  iflands  are  fcarcely  larger  than  a bateau,  and 
none  of  them,  except  fuch  as  are  fituated  at  the  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mities of  the  lake,  appeared  to  me  to  contain  more  than  fifteen  English, 
acres  each.  They  are  all  covered  with  wood,  even  to  the  very  finalleft. 

• The  trees  on  thefe  laid  are  Hunted  in  their  growth,  but  the  larger  iflands 
produce  as  fine  timber  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  main  iliores  of  the  lake. 
Many  of  thefe  iflands  are  fituated  fo  clofely  together,  that  it  would  be 
eafy  to  throw  a pebble  from  one  to  the  other,  notwithftanding  which 
circumflance,  the  paflage  between  them  is  perfectly  lafe  and  commodious 
for  bateaux,  and  between  fome  of  them  that  are  even  thus  clofe  to  each 
other,  is  water  fuflicient  for  a frigate.  The  water  is  uncommonly 
clear,  as  it  is  in  every  part  of  the  river,  from  Lake  St.  Francis  upwards  : 
between  that  lake  and  the  Utawas  River  downwards  it  is  difcoloured,  as 
I have  before  obferved,  by  palling  over  beds  of  marl.  The  Iliores  of  ail 
thefe  iflands  under  our  notice  are  rocky;  mold  of  them  rife  very  bold- 
ly, and  fome  exhibit  perpendicular  maffes  of  rock  towards  the  water  up- 
wards of  twenty  feet  high.  The  feenery  prefen  ted  to  view  in  failing 
between  thefe  iflands  is  beautiful  in  the  higheft  degree.  Sometimes,  after 
pafling  through  a narrow  ftrait,  you  find  yourfelf  in  a bafon,  land  locked 
on  every  fide,  that  appears  to  have  no  communication  with  the  lake,  ex- 
cept by  the  paflage  through  which  you  entered ; you  are  looking  about, 
perhaps,  for  an  outlet  to  enable  you  to  proceed,  thinking  at  laft  to  fee 
fome  little  channel  which  will  juld  admit  your  bateau,  when  on  a Hidden 
an  expanded  fheet  of  water  opens  upon  you,  whofe  boundary  is  the  ho- 
rizon alone ; again  in  a few  minutes  you  find  yourfelf  land  locked,  and 
again  a fpacious  paflage  as  fuddenly  prefents  itfelf ; at-other  times,  when 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  thefe  bafons,  between  a clufter  of  iflands,  a dozen 
different  channels,  like  fo  many  noble  rivers,  meet  the  eye,  perhaps  equally 
unexpectedly,  and  on  each  fide  the  iflands  appear  regularly  retiring  till 
they  fink  from  the  fight  in  the  diftance.  Every  minute,  during  the  paflage 
of  this  lake,  the  profpeCt  varies.  The  numerous  Indian  hunting  encamp- 
ments on  the  different  iflands,  with  the  fmoke  of  their  fires  rifing  up 
between  the  trees,  added  confiderably  to  the  beauty  of  the  feenery  as  we 
paffed  it.  The  Lake  of  a Thoufand  Iflands  is  twenty-five  miles  in 

N n 2 length, 
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length,  and  about  fix  in  breadth.  From  its  upper  end  to  Kingfton,  at 
which  place  we  arrived  early  in  the  evening,  the  diftance  is  fifteen 
miles. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  afcend  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from 
Montreal  to  Kingfton,  is  commonly  found  to  be  about  feven  days.  If 
the  wind  fliould  be  ftrong  and  very  favourable,  the  paftage  may  be  per- 
formed in  a lefs  time;  but  fhould  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  ad verfe,  and 
blow  very  ftrong,  the  paftage  will  be  protracted  fomewhat  longer;  an 
adverfe  or  favourable  wind,  however,  feldom  makes  a difference  of  more 
than  three  days  in  the  length  of  the  paftage  upwards,  as  in  each  cafe  it 
is  neceffary  to  work  the  bateaux  along  by  means  of  poles  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way.  The  paftage  downwards  is  performed  in  two  or  three 
days,  according  to  the  wind.  The  current  is  fo  ftrong,  that  a contrary- 
wind  feldom  lengthens  the  paftage  in  that  direction  more  than  a 
day. 

The  Miftiftlppi  is  the  only  river  in  North  America,  which,  for  gran- 
deur and  commodioufnefs  of  navigation,  comes  in  competition  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  or  with  that  river  which  runs  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
ocean.  If,  however,  we  conftder  that  immenfe  body  of  water  that  flows 
from  Lake  Winnipeg  through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Superior, 
&c.  down  to  the  fea,  as  one  entire  ftream,  and  of  courfe  as  a continua- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a very  fuperior  river 
to  the  Miftiftlppi  in  every  point  of  view;  and  we  may  certainly  conftder 
it  as  one  ftream,  with  as  much  reafon  as  we  look  upon-  that  as  one  river 
which  flows  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  fea ; for  before  it  meets  the  ocean 
it  paftes  through  four  large  lakes,  not  indeed  to  be  compared  with  thofe 
of  Erie  or  Superior,  in  firze,  but  they  are  independent  lakes  notwithftand- 
ing,  as  much  as  any  of  the  others.  The  Miftiftlppi  is  principally  to  be 
admired  for  the  evennefs  of  its  current,  and  the  prodigious  length  Gf 
way  it  is  navigable,  without  any  interruption,  for  bateaux  of  a very  large 
burthen  ; but  in  many  refpeCts  it  is  a very  inferior  river  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, properly  fo  called.  The  Miftiftlppi  at  its  mouth  is  not  twenty 
miles  broad,  and  the  navigation  is  there  fo  obftruCted  by  banks  or  bars, 
that  a vefiel  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  water  cannot  afcend.it  with- 
out 
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out  very  imminent  danger.  Thefe  bars  at  its  mouth  or  mouths,  for  it  is 
divided  by  feveral  iflands,  are  formed  by  large  quantities  of  trees  that 
come  drifting  down  from  the  upper  country,  and  when  once  hopped  by 
any  obhacle*  are  quickly  cemented  together  by  the  mud,  depofited  be- 
tween the  branches  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  are  uncommonly 
foul  and  muddy.  Frefh  bars  are  formed,  or  the  old  bars  are  enlarged 
every  year,  and  it  is  faid,  that  unlefs  fome  heps  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
lodgments  of  tire  trees  annually  brought  down  at  the  time  of  the  inun- 
dation, the  navigation  may  in  a few  years  be  hill  more  obhrudted  than  it 
is  at  prefent.  It  is  notorious,  that  hnce  the  river  was  hrh  difcovered, 
feveral  illands  and  points  have  been  formed  near  its  mouth,  and  the  dif- 
ferent channels  have  undergone  very  material  alterations  for  the  worfe,  as 
to  their  courfes  and  depths.  The  River  St.  Lawrence,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  is  no  lefs  than  ninety  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  it  is  navigable 
for  hhps  of  the  line  as  fir  as  Quebec,  a dihance  of  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  fea.  The  channel  alio,  inhead  of  having  been  impaired  by 
time,  is  found  to  be  cpnf  derably  better  now  than  when  the  river  was  hrh 
difcovered,*  and  there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  it  will  improve  hill  more 
in  procefs  of  time,  as  the  clear  water  that  flows  from  Lake  Ontario 
comes  down  with  fuch  impetuohty,  during  the  floods  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year,  as  frequently  to  remove  banks  of  gravel  and  loofe  hones  in  the 
river,  and  thus  to  deepen  its  bed.  The  channel  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  Orleans,  immediately  below  Quebec,  which,  according  to  the 
account  of  Le  P.  de  Charlevoix,  was  not  fufliciently  deep  in  the  year  - 
1 720- to  admit  a fhallop  of  a fmall  flze,  except  at  the  time  of  high  tides, 
is  at  prefent  found  to  be  deep  enough  for  the  largeft.  veflels,  and  is  the 
channel  moh  generally  ufed. 

The  following  table  fhews  for  what  veflels  the  St.  Lawrence  is  navi- 
gable in  different  places ; and  alfo  points  out  the  various  breadths  of  the 
liver  from  its  mouth  upwards : 


At 
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Names  of  Places, 

Di dances  BreacIth 

Vn  m:les  miles 

alcendmg. 

in 

• 

At  its  mouth  - - - - 

- - 9° 

At  Cape  Cat  - - - - 

140  - - 30 

At  Saguenay  River  - 

120  « - 18 

At  the  lower  extremity  of 

the  Hie  of  Orleans  - - 

no  - - 15 

This  iiland  is  25  miles  in 

length  and  6 in  breadth. 

At  the  bafon  between  the 

the  river  on  each  fide  is 

I fie  of  Orleans  and  Que- 

about  2 miles  wide. 

bee  ------ 

3°  - - 5 

Thus  far,  400  miles  from  its 

From  Quebec  to  Lake  St. 

mouth,  it  is  navigable  for 

Pierre  ----- 

90 

. dhips  of  the  line  with 

Lake  St.  Pierre  - 

30  - - 14 

fafety. 

To  La  Valterie  - - - 

10  - - 1 

To  Montreal  - - 

30  - 2 to  4 

To  this  place,  560  miles,  it 

To  Lake  St.  Louis 

6 - - — | 

is  navigable  with  perfect 

Lake  St.  Louis  - - 

12  - - 4 

fafety  for  dhips  drawing 

To  Lake  St.  Francis  - - 

25  - ( to  2 

14  feet  water.  VedTels 

Lake  St.  Francis  - - - 

20  - - 5 

of  a much  larger  draught 

To  the  Lake  of  a Thoufand 

have  proceeded  many 

Idles  ------ 

90  - 5 to  I 

miles  above  Quebec,  but 

Lake  of  a Thoufand  Idles 

25  - - 6 

the  channel  is  very  intri- 

To  Kingfton,  on  Lake  On- 

cate  and  dangerous. 

tario  « « - - - 

15  - 2 \ to  6 

743 


During  the  whole  of  its  courfe  the  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  for 
bateaux  of  two  tons  burthen,  except  merely  at  the  rapids  above  Montreal, 
at  the  Fall  of  the  Thicket,  and  at  the  Long  Fall,  where,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  it  is  neceffary  to  lighten  the  bateaux,  if  heavily  laden. 
At  each  of  thefe  places,  however,  it  is  poffible  to  conftrud:  canals,  fo  as  to 
& prevent 
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prevent  the  trouble  of  unlading  any  part  of  the  cargoes  of  the  bateaux, 
and  at  a future  day,  when  the  country  becomes  rich,  fuch  canals  no 
doubt  will  be  made. 

Although  the  lakes  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  any  other  river  than  the  St.  Lawrence,  yet  there  are  feveral 
ftreams  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  fo  nearly  connected  with  others  flow- 
ing into  the  lakes,  that  by  their  means  trade  may  be  carried  on  between 
the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  The  principal  channels  for  trade  between  the 
ocean  and  the  lakes  are  four  in  number  ; the  firft,  along  the  Miffiffippi 
and  the  Ohio,  and  thence  up  the  Wabafh,  Miami,  Mufhingun,  or  the 
Alleghany  rivers,  from  the  head  of  which  there  are  portages  of  from 
one  to  eighteen  miles  to  rivers  that  fall  into  Lake  Erie  j fecondly, 
along  the  Patowmac  River,  which  flows  pail  Wafhington,  and  from 
thence  along  Cheat  River,  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers  and 
French  Creek  to  Prefqu’  Ifle  on  Lake  Erie  5 thirdly,  along  Hudfon’s 
River,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  York,  and  afterwards  along 
the  Mohawk  River,  Wood  Creek,  Lake  Oneida,  and  Ofwego  River* 
which  laft  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  ; fourthly,  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  following  is  a flatement  of  the  entire  length  of  each  of  thefe 
channels  or  routes,  and  of  the  lengths  of  the  portages  in  each,  reckoning 
from  the  highefl  feaport  on  each  river  that  will  receive  vefTels  of  a 
fuitable  fize  for  croffing  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Erie,  which  is  the  mod 
central  of  the  lakes  to  the  four  ports : 


Length  of 

Length 

Way  in 

of  the 

Miles. 

Portages.’ 

From  Montreal  - - - 

- 44°  - 

- 22 

From  Wafhington  - - 

" 45°  - 

- 80  When  the  navigation  is 

opened,  this  will  be  re- 

duced,  it  is  faid,  to  50 

From  New  York  - - 

- 500  - 

- 30  miles. 

From  New  Orleans 

- 1,800  - 

1 to  18  According  to  the  route 

followed  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  Lake, 


From 
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From  this  Statement  it  not  only  appears  evident  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
opens  a fhorter  paflage  to  the  lakes  than  any  of  the  other  rivers,  but 
alio  that  the  portages  are  fhorter  than  in  any  of  the  other  routes  y the 
portages  are  aho  fewer,  and  goods  may  be  transported  in  the  fame  boats 
the  whole  way  from  Montreal  to  the  lakes  ; whereas  in  conveying  goods 
th  tner  either  from  Waihington  or  New  York,  it  is  neceflary  to  employ 
different  boats  and  men  on  each  different  river,  or  elfe  to  tranfport  the 
boats  themfeives  on  carriages  over  the  portages  from  one  river  to 
smother.  It  is  always  an  o.bjeft  ct  importance  to  avoid  a portage,  as  by 
every  change  in  the  mode  of  conveyance  the  expence  of  carriage  is  in- 
creased, and  there  is  an  additional  rifle  of  pillage  from  the  goods  pafling 
through  the  hands  of  a greater  number  of  people.  Independent  of  thefe 
coniiderations,  the  St.  Lawrence  will,  on  another  account,  be  found  a 
more  commodious  channel  than  any  other  for  the  carrying  on  of  trade 
between  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  Conflantly  Supplied  from  that  immenfe 
refervoir  of  water.  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  never  fo  low,  even  in  the  dried 
feafbn,  as  not  to  be  Sufficiently  deep  to  float  laden  bateaux.  The  Small 
Streams,  on  the  contrary,  which  connect  Hudl'on’s  River,  the  Patowmac, 
and  the  Pvliffiflippi  with  the  lakes,  are  frequently  fo  dried  up  in  Summer 
time,  that  it  is  Scarcely  poffible  to  pats  along  them  in  canoes.  For  upwards 
of  four  months  in  the  Summer  of  1796)  the  Mohawk  River  was  fo  low, 
that  it  was  totally  impracticable  to  tranfport  merchandize  along  it  during 
the  greater  part  of  its  courfe,  and  the  traders  in  the  back  country,  after 
waiting  for  a length  of  time  for  the  goods  they  wanted,  were  under  the 
necefffty  at  lafb  of  having  them  forwarded  by  land  carriage.  The  navi- 
gation of  this  river,  it  is  Said,  becomes  worfe  every  year,  and  unlefs  Several 
long  canals  are  cut,  there  will  be  an  end  to. the  water  communication 
between  New  York  and  Lake  Ontario  by  that  route.  The  Alleghany 
River  and  French  Creek,  which  conned:  the  Patowmac  with  Lake  Erie, 
are  equally  affeCted  by  droughts ; indeed  it  is  only  during  floods,  occa- 
ffoned  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  or  by  heavy  falls  of  rain,  that  goods 
can  be  transported  with  eafe  either  by  the  one  route  or  the  other. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to  the  lakes  is  at  prefent  centered 
at  Montreal  $ for  the  Britifh  merchants  not  only  can  convey  their  goods 

from 
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from  thence  to  the  lakes  for  one  third  lefs  than  what  it  coils  to 
convey  the  fame  goods  thither  from  New  York,  but  they  can  likewife. 
afford  to  fell  them,  in  the  fir  ft  inflance,  confiderably  cheaper  than  the 
merchants  of  the  United  Slates.  The  duties  paid  on  the  importation 
into  Canada  of  refined  fugar,  fpirits,  wine,  and  coffee,  are  confiderably 
lefs  than  thofe  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  fame  commodities  into  the 
United  States ; and  all  Britilh  hardware,  and  dry  goods  in  general,  are 
admitted  duty  free  into  Canada,  whereas,  in  the  United  States,  they  are 
chargeable,  on  importation  from  Europe,  with  a duty  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
on  the  value.  To  attempt  to  levy  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  fent 
into  the  Hates  from  Canada  would  be  an  idle  attempt,  as  from  the  great 
•extent  of  their  frontier,  and  its  contiguity  to  Canada,  it  would  at  all 
times  le  an  eafy  matter  to  fend  the  goods  clandeflinely  into  them,  in  order 
to  avoid* the  duties. 

The  trade  carried  on  from  Montreal  to  the  lakes  is  at  prefent  very 
confiderable,  and  increafing  every  year.  Already  are  there  exten- 
five  fettlements  on  the  Britilh  fide  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  Niagara,  at 
Toronto,  at  the  Bay  of  Canti,  and  at  Kingflon,  which  contain  nearly 
twenty  thoufand  inhabitants ; and  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  the  people  of 
the  Hates  are  pufhing  forward  their  fettlements  with  the  utmoH  vigour. 
On  Lake  Erie,  and  along  Detroit  River  alfo,  the  fettlements  are  in- 
creafing with  afloniihing  rapidity,  both  on  the  Britilh  and  on  the  oppo- 
fite fide. 

The  importance  of  the  back  country  trade,  and  the  trade  to  the  lakes 
is  in  faCt  the  back  country  trade,  has  already  been  demonfirated ; and  it 
has  been  fhewn,  that  every  fea-port  town  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creafed  in  fize  in  proportion  to  the  quantum  it  enjoyed  of  this  trade; 
and  that  thofe  towns  moH  conveniently  fituated  for  carrying  it  on,  were 
thofe  that  had  the  greateH  fhare  of  it;  as,  therefore,  the  fhores  of  the 
lake  increafe  in  population,  and  of  courfe  as  the  demand  for  European 
manufactures  increafes  amongH  the  inhabitants,  v/e  may  expeCt  to  fee 
Montreal,  which  of  all  the  fea-ports  in  North  America  is  the  moH  con- 

O q.  veniently 
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veniently  htuated  for  fupplying  them  with  fuch  manufactures,  increafb 
proportionably  in  lize ; and  as  the  extent  of  back  country  it  is  connect- 
ed with,  by  means  of  water,  is  as  great,  and  alfo  as  fertile  as  that  with 
which  any  of  the  large  towns  of  the  United  States  are  connected,  it  is 
not  improbable  but  that  Montreal  at  a future  day  will  rival  in  wealth 
and  in  fize  the  greateil  of  the  cities  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
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LETTER  XXX. 

Defcription  of  the  Town  of  Kingf  on.— Formerly  called  Fort  Cadaraqii'a.— 
Exienfve  Trade  carried  on  here.— Nature  of  it. — Inhabitants  very 
hofpitable. — Harbours  on  Take  Ontario.'— Ships  of  War  on  that  Take. 
• — Merchant  Vefels. — Naval  O fleers.- — Expence  of  building  and 
keeping  up  Vefels  very  great . — Why. — No  Iron  Mines  yet  opened  in  the 
Country. — Copper  may  be  more  eafily  procured  than  Iron.— Found  in 
great  Quantities  on  the  Borders  of  Take  Superior  .—Embark  in  a Trading 
Vefel  on  Take  Ontario.— -Defcription  of  that  Take.— A Septennial 
Change  in  the  Height  of  the  Waters  faid  to  be  obfervable—alfo  a Tide 
that  ebbs  and  fiows  every  Two  Hours. — Qkfervations  on  thefe  Pheno- 
mena.— Voyage  acrofs  the  Take  Jimilar  to  a Sea  Voyage.— Come  in  Sight 
of  Niagara  Fort. — Land  at  Mififaguis  Point.— Mififaguis  Indians.— 
One  of  their  Chiefs  killed  in  an  Affray. — How  treated  by  the  Britff  Go- 
vernment.— Their  revengeful  Difpofition. — Mififaguis  good  Hunters.— 
How  they  kill  Salmon. — Variety  of  Fife  in  the  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  Ca- 
nada.- — Sea  Wolves. — Sea  Cows. — Defcription  of  the  Town  of  Niagara 
or  Newark.— The  prefent  Seat  of  Government. — Scheme  of  removing 
it  elfewhere. — Unhealthinefs  of  the  Town  of  Niagara  and  adjacent  Coun- 
try.— Navy  Hats. — Fort  of  Niagara  furrendered  purfuant  to  Treaty. 

• — Defcription  of  it. — Defcription  of  the  other  Forts  furrendered  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States  .—Shewn  not  to  be  fo  advantageous  to  them 
as  was  expelled. — Superior  Poftion  of  the  new  Brit  iff  Pofs  pointed  out „ 

Niagara,  September. 

IN  GST  ON  is  ftuated  at  the  mouth  of  a deep  bay,  at  the  north 
eaftern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  contains  a fort  and  barracks, 
an  Englifh  epifcopalian  church,  and  about  one  hundred  houfes,  the  moil 
of  which  lafl  were  built,  and  are  now  inhabited  by  perfons  who  emi- 
grated from  the  United  States  at  the  clofe  of  the  American  war.  Some 
few  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  (lone  and  brick,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  of  wood.  The  fort  is  of  ftone,  and  confifls  of  a fquare  with 
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four  baftions.  It  was  eredted  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Frontinac,  as  early  as 
the  year  1672,  and  was  for  a time  called  after  him ; but  infenfibly  it 
loll  his  name,  and  received  infeead  of  it  that  of  Cadaraqui,  the  name  of  a 
creek  which  falls  into  the  bay.  This  name  remained  common  to  the 
fort  and  to  the  town  until  a few  years  ago,  when  it  was  changed  to 
that  of  Kingdom  From  fixty  to  one  hundred  men  are  ufually  quartered 
in  the  barracks. 

Kingdon  is  a place  of  very  confiderable  trade,  and  it  is  confequently 
increafing  moil  rapidly  in  fize.  Ail  the  goods  brought  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence for  the  fupply  of  the  upper  country  are  here  depofited  in  dores, 
preparatory  to  their  being  (hipped  on  board  veflels  fuitable  to  the  na- 
vigation of  the  lake ; and  the  furs  from  the  various  polls  on  the 
nearer  lakes  are  here  likewife  collected  together,  in  order  to  be  laden  on 
board  bateaux,  and  lent  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some  furs  are  brought 
in  immediately  to  the  town  by  the  Indians,  who  hunt  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  not  large.  The  principal  merchants  refdent  at  Kingdon  are 
partners  of  old  edablidied  houfes  at  Montreal  and  Quebec.  A dranger, 
elpecially  if  a Britifh  fuhjedt,  is  fare  to  meet  with  a mod:  hofpi- 
table  and  friendly  reception  from  them,  as  he  paffes  through  the 
place. 

During  the  autumn  the  inhabitants  of  Kingdon  differ  very  much  from 
intermittent  fevers,  owing  to  the  town  being  fituated  on  a low  fpot  of 
ground,  contiguous  to  an  extenfive  morafs. 

The  bay  adjoining  to  Kingfcon  affords  good  anchorage,  and  is  the 
fafeft  and  mod  commodious  harbour  on  all  Lake  Ontario.  The  bay  of 
Great  Sodus,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake,  and  that  of  Toronto,  fituated 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  lake,  nearly  in  the  fame  meridian  with  Niagara, 
are  faid  to  be  the  next  bed  to  that  of  Kingdon  ; but  the  entrance  into 
each  of  them  is  obdru&ed  by  fatid  banks,  which  in  rough  weather  can- 
not be  eroded  without  imminent  danger  in  vefiels  drawing  more  than  five 
or  fix  feet  water.  On  the  borders  of  the  bay  at  Kingdon  there  is  a King’s 
dock  yard,  and  another  which  is  private  property.  Moil  of  the  Britifh 
vefiels  of  burthen  on  Lake  Ontario  have  been  built  at  thefe  yards.  Belong- 
ing 
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ing  to  his  Majedy  there  were  on  Lake  Ontario,  when  we  eroded  it,  three 
veffels  of  about  two  hundred  tons  each,  carrying  from  eight  to  twelve 
guns,  befides  feveral  gun  boats ; the  lad:,  however,  were  not  in  com- 
million,  but  laid  up  in  Niagara  Paver;  and  in  confequence  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
his  Britannic  Majedy,  orders  were  iffued,  ffiortly  after  we  left  Kingdon, 
for  laying  up  the  other  veffels  of  war,  one  alone  excepted  *.  For  one 
King’s  fhip  there  would  be  ample  employment  on  the  lake,  in  conveying 
to  the  upper  country  the  prefents  for  the  Indians  and  the  dores  for  the 
troops,  and  in  tranfporting  the  troops  acrofs  the  lake  when  they  changed 
quarters.  Every  military  officer  at  the  outpofts  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
having  a certain  bulk,  according  to  his  rank,  carried  for  him  in  the 
King’s  veffiels,  free  of  all  charges.  The  naval  officers,  if  their  veffels  be 
not  ccherwife  engaged,  are  allowed  to  carry  a cargo  of  merchandize 
when  they  fail  bom  one  port  to  another,  the  freight  of  which  is  their 
perquifite;  they  likewife  have  the  liberty,  and  are  conftantly  in  the 
practice,  of  carrying  pafl'engers  acrofs  the  lake  at  an  edabliffied  price. 
The  commodore  of  the  King’s  veffels  on  Lake  Ontario  is  a French  Ca- 
nadian, and  fo  likewife  are  mod  of  the  officers  under  him.  Their  uni- 
form is  blue  and  white,  with  large  yellow  buttons,  damped  with  the 
figure  of  a beaver,  over  which  is  infcribed  the  word,  “ Canada.”  The 
naval  officers  are  under  the  controul  of  the  military  officer  commandant, 
at  every  pod  where  their  veffels  happen  to  touch ; and  they  cannot 
leave  their  veffels  to  go  up  into  the  country  at  any  time  without  his. 
permiffion. 

Several  decked  merchant  veffels,  fchooners,  and  Hoops,  of  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  tons  each,  and  alfo  niimberleis  large  failing  bateaux,  are 
kept  employed  on  Lake  Ontario.  No  veffels  are  deemed  proper  for  the 
navigation  of  thefe  lakes  but  complete  fea  boats,  or  elfe  fiat  bottomed 
veffels,  fucli  as  canoes  and  bateaux,  that  can  fafely  run  affiore  on  an 
emergency.  At  prefent  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  other 
veffels  than  bateaux  on  the  lake,  and  whether  they  will  deem  it  proper 

* Subfequent  orders,  it  was  (aid,  were  iffued,  during  the  fumrner  of  1797,  to  have  one  or  morer 
-ef  thefe  veffels  put  again  in  commiffion. 
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to  have  larger  veffels,  as  their  harbours  are  all  fo  indifferent,  remains  yet 
to  be  determined.  The  large  Britith  veffels  ply  moftly  between  King- 
Ron  and  Niagara,  and  but  very  rarely  touch  at  any  other  place. 

The  expence  of  building,  and  equipping  veffels  on  Lake  Ontario, 
is  very  coniiderable ; and  it  is  Rill  greater  on  the  more  diRant  lakes,  as 
the  larger  part  of  the  iron  implements,  and  all  the  cordage  wanted  for 
that  purpofe,  are  imported  from  Great  Britain,  through  the  medium  of 
the  lower  province.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  when 
the  country  is  become  more  populous,  an  2mple  fupply  of  thefe  neceffary 
articles  will  be  readily  procured  on  the  fpot ; for  the  foil  of  the  upper 
province  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp,  and  iron  ore  has  been 
difcovered  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Hemp  already  begins  to  be 
cultivated  in  fmall  quantities ; but  it  has  hitherto  been  the  policy  of 
government  to  direCt  the  attention  of  the  people  to  agriculture,  rather 
than  to  any  other  purfuit,  fo  that  none  of  the  iron  mines,  which,  together 
with  all  other  mines  that  are,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  difcovered,  are 
the  exclufive  property  of  the  crown,  have  yet  been  opened.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  however,  alive  to  every  profpeCfc  of  gain, 
have  already  fent  perfons  to  l«ok  for  iron  ore  in  that  part  of  their 
territory  fituated  conveniently  to  the  lakes.  Thefe  perfons  have  been 
very  fuccefsful  in  their  fearches,  and  as  works  will  undoubtedly  be 
eRabliihed  fpeedily  by  them  in  this  quarter  for  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
and  as  they  will  be  able  to  afford  it  on  much  better  terms  than  that 
which  is  brought  all  the  way  from  Lower  Canada,  it  is  probable  that 
government  will  encourage  the  opening  of  mines  in  our  own  dominions, 
rather  than  fuffer  the  people  of  the  States  to  enjoy  fuch  a very  lucrative 
branch  of  trade  as  they  muft  neceRarily  have,  if  the  fame  policy  is 
perfiRed  in  which  has  hitherto  been  purfued. 

Copper,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  is  found  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  iron,  and  as  it  may  be  extracted  from  the  earth 
with  confiderably  lefs  trouble  than  any  of  the  iron  ore  that  has  yet  been 
difcovered,  there  is  reafon  to  imagine,  that  at  a future  day  it  will  be 
much  more  ufed  than  iron  for  every  purpofe  to  which  it  can  he  applied. 
On  the  borders  of  a river,  which  falls  into  the  fouth-weR  fide  of  Lake 
3 . Superior, 
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Superior,  virgin  copper  is  found  in  the  greated  abundance  j and  on  mod: 
of  the  iflands  on  the  eaflern  fide  it  is  alfo  found.  In  the  polfefiion  of  a 
gentleman  at  Niagara  I faw  a lump  of  virgin  copper  of  feveral  ounces 
weight,  apparently  as  pure  as  if  it  had  palled  through  lire,  which  I was 
informed  had  been  ftruck  off  with  a chifel  from  a piece  equally  pure, 
growing  on  one  of  thefe  illands,  which  mud  at  lead  have  weighed  forty 
pounds.  Rich  veins  of  copper  are  vifible  in  almod  all  the  rocks-  on 
thefe  idands  towards  the  diore ; and  copper  ere,  refembling  copperas, 
is  likewife  found  in  deep  beds  near  the  water:  in  a few  hours  bateaux 
might  here  be  filled  with  ore,  and  in  lefs  than  three  days  conveyed 
to  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  after  palling  which  the  ore  might  be  laden 
on  board  large  velfels,  and  conveyed  by  water  without  any  further  in- 
terruption as  far  as  Niagara  River.  The  portage  at  the  Straits  of  St. 
Mary  may  be  palfed  in  a few  hours,  and  with  a fair  wind  large  velfels, 
proper  for  traverdng  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  may  come  down  to  the 
eadern  extremity  of  the  latter  lake  in  fix  days. 

Not  only  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  velfels  on  the  lakes  is  attended 
with  confiderable  expence,  but  the  cod  of  keeping  them  up  is  likewife 
‘found  to  be  very  great,  for  they  wear  out  much  fooner  than  velfels  em- 
ployed commonly  on  the  ocean ; which  circumdance,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  naval  gentlemen  on  the  lakes,  is  owing  to  the  frelhnefs  of 
the  water;  added  to  this,  no  failors  are  to  be  hired  but  at  very  high  wages, 
and  it  is  found  necelfary  to  retain  them  at  full  pay  during  the  five  months 
of  the  year  that  the  velfels  are  laid  up  on  account  of  the  ice,  as  men 
cannot  be  procured  at  a moment’s  notice.  The  failors,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions only,  are  procured  from,  fea  ports,  as  it  is  abfolutely  necelfary 
on  thefe  lakes,  the  navigation  of  which  is  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
the  ocean,  to  have  able  and  experienced  feamen.  Lake  Ontario  itfelf  is 
never  frozen  out  of  fight  of  land,  but  its  rivers  and  harbours  are  regularly 
blocked  up  by  the  ice. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  we  reached  Kingdon,  we  took  our 
palfage  for  Niagara  on  board  a fchooner  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
burthen,  which  was  waiting  at  the  merchant’s  wharf  for  a fair  wind. 
The  edabliihed  price  of  the  paffage  acrofs  the  lake  in  the  cabin  is  two 
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guineas,  and  in  the  deerage  one  guinea,  for  each  perfon ; this  is  by  no 
means  dear,  confidering  that  the  captain,  for  the  money,  keeps  a table  for 
each  refpedtive  fet  of  paffengers.  The  cabin  table  onboard  thisvelfel  was 
really  well  ferved,  and  there  was  abundance  of  port  and  fherry  wine,  and 
of  every  fort  of  fpirits,  for  the  ufe  of  the  cabin  paffengers.  The  freight 
of  goods  acrofs  the  lake  is  dearer  in  proportion,  being  thirty-fix  (hillings 
Britifh  per  ton,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as  was  paid  for  the  tranfportation 
of  a ton  of  goods  acrofs  the  Atlantic  previous  to  the  prefent  war;  it 
cannot,  however,  be  deemed  exorbitant,  when  the  expence  of  building 
and  keeping  the  veffels  in  repair,  and  the  high  wages  of  the  failors, 
&c.  are  taken  into  confideration. 

On  the  yth  of  September,  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  became  fa- 
vourable for  eroding  the  lake ; notice  was  in  confequence  immediately 
fent  round  to  the  paffengers,  who  were  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  to  get  ready;  all  of  them  hurried  on  board;  the  veffel  was  un- 
moored, and  in  a few  minutes  (lie  was  wafted  out  iteto  the  lake  by  a 
light  breeze.  For  the  firft  mile  and  a half,  in  going  from  Kingffon, 
the  profpedt  is  much  confined,  on  account  of  the  many  large  Hands  on 
the  left  hand  fide  ; but  on  weathering  a point  on  one  of  the  Hands,  at  the 
end  of  that  didance,  an  extenfive  view  of  the  lake  fudden-ly  opens,  which 
on  a dill  clear  evening,  when  the  fun  is  finking  behind  the  lofty  woods 
that  adorn  the  (hores,  is  extremely  grand  and  beautiful. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  mod  eaderly  of  the  four  large  lakes  through  which 
the  boundary  line  paffes,  that  feparates  the  United  States  from  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  from  ead  to  wed,  and  feventy  miles  wide  in  the  broaded  part, 
and,  according  to  calculation,  contains  about  2,390,000  acres.  This 
lake  is  lefs  fubjeft  to  dorms  than  any  of  the  others,  and  its  waters  in 
general,  conddering  their  great  expanfe,  are  wonderfully  tranquil.  Dur- 
ing the  firft  evening  of  our  voyage  there  was  not  the  lead  curl  even  on 
their  furface,  they  were  merely  agitated  by  a gentle  fwell ; and  during 
the  fubfequent  part  of  the  voyage,  the  waves  were  at  no  time  fo  high  as 
to  occafion  the  dighted  ficknefs  amongd  any  of  the  paffengers.  The 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  lake  is  very  great ; in  fame  parts  it  is  un-> 
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fathomable.  On  looking  over  the  fide  of  a vefiel,  the  water,  owing  to  its 
great  depth,  appears  to  be  of  a blackilh  colour,  but  it  is  neverthelefs 
very  clear,  and  any  white  fubftance  thrown  overboard  may  be  difcerned 
at  the  depth  of  feveral  fathoms  from  the  furface  ; it  is,  however,  by  no 
means  fo  clear  and  tranfparent  as  the  water  of  fome  of  the  other  lakes. 
Mr.  Carver,  fpeaking  of  Lake  Superior,  fays,  “ When  it  was  calm,  and 
44  the  fun  Ihone  bright,  I could  fit  in  my  canoe,  where  the  depth  was 
“ upwards  of  fix  fathoms,  and  plainly  fee  huge  ]^les  of  ftone  at  the 
“ bottom,  of  different  fhapes,  fome  of  which  appeared  as  if  they  had 
“ been  hewn  j the  water  was  at  this  time  as  pure  and  tranfparent  as  air, 
te  and  my  canoe  feerned  as  if  it  hung  fufpended  in  that  element.  It  was 
“ impofiible  to  look  attentively  through  this  limpid  medium,  at  the 
“ rocks  below,  without  finding,  before  many  minutes  were  elapfed,  your 
head  fwim,  and  your  eyes  no  longer  able  to  beheld  the  dazzling 
“ feene.”  The  water  of  Lake  Ontario  is  very  well  tailed,  and  is  that 
which  is  conffantly  ufed  on  board  the  veffels  that  traverfe  it. 

It  is  very  confidently  aflerted,  not  only  by  the  Indians,  but  alfo  by 
great  numbers  of  the  white  people  who  live  on  the  fiacres  of  Lake  On- 
tario, that  the  waters  of  this  lake  rife  and  fall  alternately  every  feventh 
year ; others,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that  fuch  a fluctuation  does  take 
place j and  indeedit  differs  fo  materially  from  any  that  has  been  obferved 
in  large  bodies  of  water  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  that  for  my  own 
part  I am  fomewhat  tempted  to  believe  it  is  merely  an  imaginary  change  ; 
neverthelefs,  when  it  is  considered,  that  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
oldefl  inhabitants  of  the  country,  fuch  a periodical  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  waters  of  the  lake  takes  place,  and  that  it  has  never  been  clearly 
proved  to  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  fufpend  our  opinions  on  the 
fubjedt.  A gentleman,  whofe  habitation  was  fituated  clofe  upon  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  not  far  from  Kingflon,  and  who,  from  the  nature 
of  his  profefiion,  had  more  time  to  attend  to  fuch  fubjebts  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  people  of  the  country,  told  me,  that  he  had  obferved  the 
State  of  the  lake  attentively  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  that  he  had  re- 
sided on  the  borders  of  it,  and  that  he  was  of  opinion  the  waters  did 
not  ebb  and  flow  periodically  ; yet  he  acknowledged  this  very  remark- 
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able  fad,  that  feveral  of  the  oldeft  white  inhabitants  in  his  neighbour- 
hood declared,  previoully  to  the  riling  of  the  lake,  that  the  year  1795 
would  be  the  high  year ; and  that  in  the  fummer  of  that  year,  the  lake 
actually  did  rife  to  a very  uncommon  height.  He  faid,  however,  that 
he  had  reafon  to  think  the  riling  of  the  lake  on  this  occafion  was  wholly 
owing  to  fortuitous  circumflances,  and  not  to  any  regular  eAablifhed  law 
of  nature  ; and  he  conceived,  that  if  the  lake  had  not  rifen  as  it  had  done, 
yet  the  people  would  have  fancied,  neverthelefs,  that  it  was  in  reality 
higher  than  ufual,  as  he  fuppofed  they  had  fancied  it  to  be  on  former  oc- 
cafions.  He  was  induced  to  form  this  opinion,  he  faid,  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumflance : When  the  lake  had  rifen  to  fuch  an  unufual 
height  in  the  year  1795,  he  examined  feveral  of  tire  oldeft  people  on  the 
fubjed,  and  queftioned  them  particularly  as  to  the  comparative  height 
of  the  waters  on  this  and  former  occafions.  They  all  declared  that  the 
waters  were  not  higher  than  they  ufually  were  at  the  time  of  their  pe- 
riodical riling ; and  they  affirmed,  that  they  had  themfelves  feen  them 
equally  high  before.  Now  a grove  of  trees,  which  Rood  adjoining  to 
this  gentleman’s  garden,  and  muR  at  leaR  have  been  of  thirty  years 
growth,  was  entirely  deRroyed  this  year  by  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
that  flowed  amongfl  the  trees;  had  the  lake,  therefore,  ever  rifen  fo 
high  before,  this  grove  would  have  been  then  deRroyed.  This  circurn- 
flance  certainly  militated  Arongly  againfl  the  evidence  which  the  people 
gave  as  to  the  height  of  the  waters;  but  it  only  proved  that  the  waters 
had  rifen  on  this  occafion  higher  than  they  had  done  for  thirty  years  pre- 
ceding; it  did  not  prove  that  they  had  not,  during  that  term,  rifen  pe- 
riodically above  their  ordinary  level. 

What  Mr.  Carver  relates  concerning  this  fubjed,  rather  tends  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  do  rife.  I had  like,” 
he  fays,  “ to  have  omitted  a very  extraordinary  circumflance  relative 
il  to  thefe  firaits  ;”  the  Straits  of  Muchillimakinac,  between  lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron.  “ According  to  obfervations  made  by  the  French, 

vyhilA  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  fort  there,  although  there  is  no 
u diurnal  Rood  or  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  thefe  waters,  yet  from  an  exad 

attention  tG  their  Rate,  a periodical  alteration  in  them  has  been  dil- 
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■£(  covered.  It  was  obferved,  that  they  arofe  by  gradual  but  aim  oft  im- 
44  perceptible  degrees,  till  they  had  reached  the  height  of  three  feet ; 
e‘  this  was  accomplished  in  feven  years  and  a half ; and  in  the  fame  fpace 
<(  of  time  they  as  gently  decreafed,  till  they  had  reached  their  former 
“ fituation ; fo  that  in  fifteen  years  they  had  completed  this  inexpli- 
iX  cable  revolution.  At  the  time  I was  there,  the  truth  of  thefe  obfer- 
44  vations  could  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Englifh,  as  they  had  then  been 
<e  only  a few  years  in  pofieffion  of  the  fort ; but  they  all  agreed  that 
<f  fome  alterations  in  the  limits  of  the  Straits  was  apparent.’5  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  fucceeding  years  have  not  thrown  more  light  on  the 
fubjedt ; for  fince  the  fort  has  been  in  our  pofieffion,  perfons  competent 
to  determine  the  truth  of  obfervations  of  fuch  a nature  have  never  ftaid 
a fufficient  length  of  time  there  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  do 
fo. 

A long  feries  of  minute  obfervations  are  necefiary  to  determine  po- 
sitively whether  the  waters  of  the  lake  do  or  do  not  rife  and  fall  perio- 
dically. It  is  well  known,  for  inftance,  that  in  wet  feafons  the  waters 
rife  much  above  their  ordinary  level,  and  that  in  very  dry  feafons  they 
fink  considerably  below  it  j a clofe  attention,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  and  to  evaporation ; and  it  ought 
to  be  afcertained  in  what  degree  the  height  of  the  lake  is  altered  thereby; 
otherwife,  if  the  lake  happened  to  be  higher  or  lower  than  ufual  on  the 
feventh  year,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  fay  with  accuracy  whether  it  were 
owing  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  or  to  certain  laws  of  nature  that  we 
are  yet  unacquainted  with.  At  the  fame  time,  great  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  ftate  of  the  winds,  as  well  in  refpedt  to  their  direction  as 
to  their  velocity,  for  the  height  of  the  waters  of  all  the  lakes  is  ma- 
terially affedted  thereby.  At  Fort  Erie,  Situated  at  the  eaftern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  I once  obferved  the  waters  to  fall 
full  three  feet  in  the  courfe  of  a few  hours  upon  a fudden  change  of 
the  wind  from  the  weftward,  in  which  direction  it  had  blown  for  many 
days,  to  the  eaftward.  Moreover,  thefe  obfervations  ought  not  only  to 
be  made  at  one  place  on  the  borders  of  any  one  of  the  lakes,  but  they 
ought  to  be  made  at  feveral  different  places  at  the  fame  time;  for  the 
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waters  have  encroached,  owing  to  fome  unknown  caufes,  confiderably  and 
gradually  upon  the  fhores  in  fome  places,  and  receded  in  others.  Be- 
tween the  ftone  houfe,  in  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and  the  lake,  for  inftance, 
there  is  not  at  prefent  a greater  fpace  than  ten  yards,  or  thereabouts ; 
though  when  fir  ft  built  there  was  an  extenfive  garden  between 
them.  A water  battery  alfo,  eredted  fince  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  war,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  was  fapped  away  by  the  water  in  the  courfe  of  two  feafons,  and 
now  fcarcely  any  veftige  of  it  remains.  At  a future  day,  when  the  country 
becomes  more  populous  and  more  wealthy,  perfons  will  no  doubt  be 
found  who  will  have  leifure  for  making  the  obfervations  neceflary  for 
determining  whether  the  lakes  do  or  do  not  undergo  a periodical  change* 
but  at  prefent  the  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  them  are  too  much  en- 
gaged in  commercial  and  agricultural  purfuits  to  attend  to  matters  of 
mere  fpeculaiion,  which,  however  they  might  amufe  the  philofopher, 
could  be  productive  of  no  folid  advantages  to  the  generality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

It  is  believed  by  many  perfons  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  not  only 
rife  and  fall  periodically  every  feventh  year,  but  that  they  are  likewife  in- 
fluenced by  a tide,  which  ebbs  and  flows  frequently  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty-four  hours.  On  board  the  veflel  in  which  I crofted  the  lake 
there  were  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  confidently  affined 
me,  that  a regular  tide  was  obfervable  at  the  Bay  of  Canti ; that  in  or- 
der to  fatisfy  themfelves  on.  the  fubjedt,  they  had  flood  for  feveral  hours, 
together,  on  more  than  one  occafion,  at  a mill  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
that  they  had  obferved  the  waters  to  ebb  and  flow  regularly  every  four 
hours,  riling  to  the  height  of  fourteen  inches.  There  can  be  no  doubt,, 
however,  but  that  the  frequent  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water  at  this 
place  muft  be  caufed  by  the  wind;,  for  no  fuch  regular  fluctuation  is 
obfervable  at  Niagara,  at  Kingfton,  or  on  the  open  fhores  of  the  lake ; 
and  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  Bay  of  Canti,  the  height  of  the  water 
muft  neceflarily  vary  there  with  every  flight  change  of  the  wind.  The 
Bay  of  Canti  is  a long  crooked  inlet,  that  grows  narrower  at  the  upper 
cod,  like  a funnel;  not  only,  therefore,  a change  of  wind  up  or  down. 
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the  bay  would  make  a difference  in  the  height  of  the  water  at  the  up- 
permoft  extremity  of  it  ; but  owing  to  the  waters  being  concentrated 
there  at  one  point,  they  would  be  feen  to  rife  or  fall,  if  impelled  even 
in  the  fame  direction,  whether  up  or  down  the  bay,  more  or  lefs  forcibly 
at  one  time  of  the  day  than  at  another.  Now  it  is  very  feldom  that  the 
wind,  at  any  part  of  the  day  or  night,  would  be  found  to  blow  precifely 
with  the  fame  force,  for  a given  fpace  of  two  hours,  that  it  had  blown 
for  the  preceding  fpace  of  two  hours 3 an  appearance  like  a tide  muft 
therefore  be  feen  almofl  conftantly  at  the  head  of  this  bay  whenever 
there  was  a breeze.  I could  not  learn  that  the  fluctuation  had  ever 
been  obferved  during  a perfeCt  calm  : were  the  waters,  however,  in- 
fluenced by  a regular  tide,  during  a calm  the  tide  would  be  moft 
readily  feen. 

To  return  to  the  voyage.  A few  hours  after  we  quitted  Kingflon, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  the  wind  died  away,  and  during  the  whole 
night  the  veflel  made  but  little  way;  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
however,  a frefh  breeze  fprang  up,  and  before  noon  we  loft  fight  of  the 
land.  Our  voyage  now  differed  in  no  wife  from  one  acrofs  the  ocean; 
the  veflel  was  fleered  by  the  compafs,  the  log  regularly  heaved,  the 
way  marked  down  in  the  log  book,  and  an  exaCl  account  kept  of  the 
procedures  on  board.  We  continued  failing,  out  of  fight  of  land,  until 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  when  we  had  a view  of  the  blue  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  lake,  but  they 
foon  difappeared.  Except  at  this  place,  the  Chores  of  the  lake  are 
flat  and  fandy,  owing  to  which  circumftance  it  is,  that  in  traverfing  the 
lake  you  are  generally  carried  out  of  fight  of  land  in  a.  very  few  hours. 

At  day  break  on  the  10th  the  fort  and  town  of  Niagara  appeared  un- 
der the  lee  bow,  and  the  wind  being  favourable,  we  had  every  profpeCl- 
before  us  of  getting  up  to  the  town  in  a few  hours 3 but  fcarcely  had  we 
reached  the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River,  when  the  wind  fuddenly; 
fhifted,  and  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  crofs  it  by  means  of  tacking, 
we  were  under  the  neceflity  of  calling  anchor  at  the  diflance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  fort.  The  fort  is  feen  to  great  advantage  from  the 
water  3 but  the  town  being  built  parallel  to  the  river,  and  no  part  of  it. 
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vifible  to  a ipedtator  on  the  lake,  except  the  few  ffiabby  houfes  at  the 
neareR  end,  it  makes  but  a very  poor  appearance.  Having  break- 
failed,  and  exchanged  our  habits  de  voyage,  for  iuch  as  it  was  proper  to 
appear  in  at  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  at  the  center  of  the  beau 
monde  of  the  province,  the  lchooner’s  yawl  was  launched,  and  we  were 
landed,  together  with  luch  of  the  paffengers  as  were  difpofed  to  go  on 
fhore,  at  Miffiffaguis  Point,  from  whence  there  is  an  agreeable  walk  of 
one  mile,  partly  through  woods,  to  the  town  of  Niagara. 

This  point  takes  its  name  from  the  Miffiffaguis  Indians,  great  numbers 
of  whom  are  generally  encamped  upon  it.  The  Miffiffaguis  tribe  inhabits 
the  ihores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  it  is  one  of  the  mod:  numerous  of 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  men  are  in  general  very  Rout,  and 
they  are  efteemed  mod:  excellent  hunters  and  fifhers ; but  lels  war- 
like, it  is  faid,  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  are  of 
a much  darker  compledtion  than  any  other  Indians  I ever  met  with  ; 
fome  of  them  being  nearly  as  black  as  negroes.  They  are  extremely 
dirty  and  ilovenly  in  their  appearance,  and  the  women  are  Rill  more  fo 
than  the  men ; fuch  indeed  is  the  odour  exhaled  in  a warm  day  from 
the  rancid  greafe  and  filh  oil  with  which  the  latter  daub  their  hair, 
necks,  and  faces  profufely,  that  it  is  ofFendve  in  the  higheR  degree  to 
approach  within  Rome  yards  of  them.  On  arriving  at  Niagara,  we 
found  great  numbers  of  thefe  Indians  difperfed  in  knots,  in  different  parts 
ol  the  town,  in  great  concern  for  the  lofs  of  a favourite  and  experienced 
chief.  This  man,  whole  name  was  Wompakanon,  had  been  killed,  it 
appeared,  by  a white  man,  in  a fray  which  happened  at  Toronto,  near 
to  which  place  is  the  principal  village  of  the  Miffiffaguis  nation.  The 
remaining  chiefs  immediately  affembled  their  warriors,  and  marched  down 
to  Niagara,  to  make  a formal  complaint  to  the  Britiffi  government.  To 
appeafe  their  refentment,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  garrifon  aiRri- 
buted  prefents  amongR  them  to  a large  amount,  and  amongR  other 
things  they  were  allowed  no  fmali  portion  of  rurn  and  provilions,  upon 
which  the  tribe  feaRed,  according  to  cuftom,  the  day  before  we  reached  the 
town;  but  the  rum  being  all  confumed,  they  feemed  to  feel  feverely  for 
the  lofs  of  poor  Wompakanon.  Fear  of  exciting  the  anger  of  the  Bri- 
tiff  government  would  prevent  them  from  taking  revenge  openly  on  this 
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occafion,  but  I was  informed  by  a gentleman  in  the  Indian  department, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  difpofitions  of  the  Indians,  that  as  nothing 
but  blood  is  deemed  fufficient  in  their  opinion  to  atone  for  the  death 
of  a favourite  chief,  they  would  certainly  kill  fome  white  man,  perhaps 
one  perfectly  innocent,  when  a favourable  and  fecret  opportunity  of- 
fered for  fo  doing,  though  it  fhould  be  twenty  years  afterwards. 

The  Mifliffaguis  keep  the  inhabitants  of  Kingfton,  of  Niagara,  and  of 
the  different  towns  on  the  lake,  well  fupplied  with  fifh  and  game,  the 
value  of  which  is  eftimated  by  bottles  of  rum  and  loaves  of  bread.  A 
gentleman,  with  whom  we  dined  at  Kingfton,  entertained  us  with  a 
mold  excellent  haunch  of  venifon  of  a very  large  fize,  and  a falmon  weigh- 
ing at  leaf!  fifteen  pounds,  which  he  had  purchafed  from  one  of  thefe 
Indians  for  a bottle  of  rum  and  a loaf  of  bread  % and  upon  enquiry  I 
found  that  the  Indian  thought  himfelf  extremely  well  paid,  and  was 
highly  pleafed  with  having  made  fuch  a good  bargain.  The  Indians 
catch  falmon  and  other  large  fifh  in  the  following  manner.  Two  men 
go  together  in  a canoe  at  night ; the  one  fits  in  the  ftern  and  paddles, 
and  the  other  hands  with  a fpear  over  a flambeau  placed  in  the  head  of 
the  canoe.  The  fifh,  attracted  by  the  light,  come  in  numbers  around  the 
canoe,  and  the  fpearfman  then  takes  the  opportunity  of  ftriking  them. 
They  are  very  expert  at  this  bufinefs,  feldom  miffing  their  airn. 

Lake  Ontario,  and  all  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it,  abound  with  excel- 
lent falmon,  and  many  different  kinds  of  lea-fifh,  which  come  up  the 
River  St.  Lawrence;  it  alfo  abounds  with  fuch  a great  variety  of  frefh 
water  fifh,  that  it  is  fuppofed  there  are  many  forts  in  it  which  have 
never  yet  been  named.  In  almoft  every  part  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, fifh  is  found  in  the  greateft  abundance;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  perfons,  that  if  the  fhheries  were  properly  attended  to,  par- 
ticularly the  falmon  fifhery,  the  country  would  be  even  more  en- 
riched thereby  than  by  the  fur  trade.  Sea  wolves  and  fea  cows,  amphi- 
bious animals,  weighing  from  one  to  two  thoufand  pounds  each,  are 
faid  to  have  been  found  in  Lake  Ontario;  of  the  truth  of  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  fome  doubt ; but  certain  it  is,  that  in  failing  acrofs  that  lake 
animals  of  an  immenfe  fize  are  frequently  feen  playing  on  the  furface  of 

* Both  together  probably  not  worth  more  than  half  a dollar. 
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the  water.  Of  the  large  fiRies,  the  Rurgeon  Is  the  one  mod  com- 
monly met  with,  and  it  is  not  only  found  in  Lake  Ontario,  but  alfo  in 
the  other  lakes  that  have  no  immediate  communication  with  the  fea. 
1 he  Rurgeon  caught  in  the  lakes  is  valuable  for  its  oil,  but  it  is  not  a 
well  flavoured  fi£h;  indeed,  the  Rurgeon  found  north  of  James  River  in 
Virginia  is  in  general  very  indifferent,  and  leldom  or  never  eaten. 

Niagara  River  runs  nearly  in  a due  fouth  dire&ion,  and  falls  into  Lake 
Ontario  on  the  fouthern  R lore,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  eaRward  of  the 
weRern  extremity  of  the  lake.  It  is  about  three  hundred  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  by  far  the  largeR  body  of  water  flowing  into  Lake  On- 
tario. On  the  eaRern  fide  of  the  river  is  fituated  the  fort,  now  in  the 
poffeflion  of  the  people  of  the  States,  and  on  the  oppofite  or  Britifli 
fide  the  town,  moR  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Niagara,  not- 
withRanding  that  it  has  been  named  Newark  by  the  legiflature.  The 
original  name  of  the  town  was  Niagara,  it  was  afterwards  called  Lenox, 
then  Naffau,  and  afterwards  Newark.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
Indian  names,  fo  grand  and  fonorous,  fliould  ever  have  been  changed 
for  others.  Newark,  KingRon,  York,  are  poor  fubRitutes  for  the  ori- 
ginal names  of  thefe  refpedtive  places,  Niagara,  Cadaragui,  Toronto. 
The  town  of  Niagara  hitherto  has  been,  and  is  Rill  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada  ; orders,  however,  had  been  iffued,  before 
our  arrival  there,  for  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  from  thence 
to  Toronto,  which  was  deemed  a more  eligible  fpot  for  the  meeting  of 
the  legiflative  bodies,  as  being  farther  removed  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States.  This  projected  change  is  by  no  means  reliflied  by  the 
people  at  large,  as  Niagara  is  a much  more  convenient  place  of  refort 
£0  moR  of  them  than  Toronto;  and  as  the  governor  who  propofed  the 
meafure  has  been  removed,  it  is  imagined  that  it  will  not  be  put  in  exe- 
cution. The  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  from  Niagara  to  To- 
ronto, according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  was  only  to  have  been  a prepa- 
ratory Rep  to  another  alteration  : a new  city,  to  have  been  named 
London,  was  to  have  been  built  on  the  river  formerly  called  La  Trenche, 
but  fince  called  the  Thames,  a river  running  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  and 
here  the  feat  ol  government  was  ultimately  to  have  been  fixed.  The 
Ipot  marked  out  for  the  feite  of  the  city  poffeffes  many  local  advantages. 
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It  Is  fituated  in  a healthy  fertile  country,  on  a fine  navigable  river,  in  a 
central  part  of  the  province,  from  whence  the  water  communication  is 
extenfive  in  every  direction.  A few  fettlements  have  already  been 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  is  fetting  in 
Wrongly  towards  that  quarter  ; at  a future  day,  therefore,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  but  that  this  fpot  may  be  deemed  an  eligible  one  for 
the  capital  of  the  country;  but  to  remove  the  feat  of  government  im- 
mediately to  a place  little  better  than  a wildernefs,  and  fo  far  from  the 
populous  parts  of  the  province,  would  be  a meafure  fraught  with  num- 
berlefs  inconveniencies  to  the  public,  and  productive  apparently  of  no 
eflential  advantages  whatfoever. 

The  town  of  Niagara  contains  about  feventy  houfes,  a court  houfe, 
gaol,  and  a building  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  legiflative 
bodies.  The  houfes,  with  a few  exceptions,  are  built  of  wood ; thofe 
next  the  lake  are  rather  poor,  but  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  there 
are  feveral  very  excellent  dwellings,  inhabited  by  the  principal  officers  of 
government.  Molt  of  the  gentlemen  in  official  Rations  in  Upper  Canada 
are  Engliffimen  of  education,  a circumRance  which  mu  ft  render  the 
fociety  of  the  capital  agreeable,  let  it  be  fixed  where  it  will.  Few 
places  in  North  America  can  boaft  of  a more  rapid  rife  than  the  little 
town  of  Niagara,  nearly  every  one  of  its  houfes  having  been  built 
within  the  lalt  five  years:  it  is  ft  ill  advancing  moR  raoidly  in  fize,  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  the  back  country  trade  along  the  fhores  of  the  upper 
lakes,  which  is  all  carried  on  through  the  place,  and  alfo  owing  to  the 
wonderful  emigrations,  into  the  neighbourhood,  of  people  from  the  States. 
The  motives  which  lead  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  emigrate  to 
the  Britiffi  dominions  have  already  been  explained.  So  fudden  and  fo 
great  has  the  influx  of  people,  into  the  town  of  Niagara  and  its  vicinity, 
been,  that  town  lots,  horfes,  provisions,  and  every  necefiary  of  life  have 
rifen,  within  the  laR  three  years,  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  banks  of  the  River  Niagara  are  Reep  and  lofty,  and  on  the  top, 
at  each  fide  of  the  river,  are  extenfive  plains.  The  town  Rands  on  the 
fummit  of  the  weflern  bank,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  water’s  edge. 
It  commands  a fine  view  of  the  lake  and  difiant  fiiores,  and  its  fitua- 
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tion  is  in  every  refpefl:  pleafing  to  the  eye.  From  its  ftanding  on  a fpot 
of  ground  io  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  water,  one  would 
imagine  that  it  muft  alfo  be  a remarkably  healthy  place,  but  it  is,  in  fade, 
lamentably  the  reverfe.  On  arriving  at  the  town,  we  were  obliged  to 
call  at  no  lefs  than  four  different  taverns,  before  we  could  procure  ac- 
commodations, the  people  at  the  firft  places  we  flopped  at  being  fo 
feverely  afflibled  with  the  ague,  that  they  could  not  receive  us ; and  on 
enquiring,  it  appeared  that  there ’was  not  a Angle  houfe  in  the  whole 
town  but  where  one  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  were  labouring;  under 
this  perplexing  diforder  j in  fome  of  the  houfes  entire  families  were  laid 
up,  and  at  the  fort  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  the  whole  of  the  new 
garrifon,  except  a corporal  and  nine  men,  was  difqualified  for  doing 
duty.  Each  individual  of  our  party  could  not  but  entertain  very  ferious 
apprehenfions  for  his  own  health,  on  arriving  at  a place  where  ficknefs 
was  fo  genera],  but  we  were  affured  that  the  danger  of  catching  the  dif- 
order was  now  over  ; that  ail  thofe  who  were  ill  at  prefent,  had  been  con-  v 
fined  many  weeks  before ; and  that  for  a fortnight  paft  not  a Angle  perfon 
had  been  attacked,  who  had  not  been  ill  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
feafon.  As  a precaution,  however,  each  one  of  the  party  took  fafling, 
in  the  morning,  a glafs  of  brandy,  in  which  was  infufed  a teafpoonfull 
of  Peruvian  bark.  This  mixture  is  deemed,  in  the  country,  one  of  the 
mod  certain  preventatives  againfl  the  diforder,  and  few  that  take  it, 
in  time,  regularly,  and  avoid  the  evening  dews,  fuffer  from  it.  Not 
only  the  town  of  Niagara  and  its  vicinity  are  unhealthy  places,  but 
almoff  every  part  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  territory  of  the  States 
bordering  upon  the  lakes,  is  likewife  unhealthy.  The  Ackly  feafon 
commences  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  terminates  about  the  Arff 
week  of  September,  as  foon  as  the  nights  become  cold.  Intermittent 
fevers  are  the  mod  common  diforders ; but  in  fome  parts  of  the  country 
the  inhabitants  fuffer  from  continual  fevers,  of  which  there  are  different 
kinds  , peculiar  to  certain  difftos.  In  the  country,  for  inftance,  bor- 
dering upon  the.  Genefee  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  on  the 
fouthern  Ade,  a fever  is  common  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  a malignant 
nature,  vulgarly  called  the  Genefee  fever,  of  which  many  die  annually , 
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and  in  that  bordering  upon  the  Miami  River,  which  falls  into 
Lake  Erie,  within  the  north- weflern  territory  of  the  United  States,  a 
fever  of  a different  kind,  again,  is  common.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  exadt  nature  of  thefe  different  fevers  has  ever  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained. In  the  back  parts  of  North  America,  in  general,  medical  men 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  indeed  if  they  were,  the  fettlements  are  fo 
far  removed  from  each  other,  that  they  could  be  of  little  fervice. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithftanding  that  medical  affifkmce  is  fo 
rarely  to  be  had  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  in  the  back  country,  yet  the  Ameri- 
cans, when  they  are  abou  t to  change  their  place  of  abode,  feldorn  or  ever 
confider  whether  the  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  going  is, 
healthy  or  otherwife,  at  lead  they  are  Scarcely  ever  influenced  in  their 
choice  of  a place  of  refidence  either  by  its  healthinefs  or  unhealthinefs. 
If  the  lands  in  one  part  of  the  country  are  fuperior  to  thofe  in  another 
in  fertility ; if  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a navigable  river,  or 
fituated  conveniently  to  a good  market ; if  they  are  cheap,  and  rifing  in 
value,  thither  the  American  will  gladly  emigrate,  let  the  climate  be  ever 
fo  unfriendly  to  the  human  fyftem.  Not  a year  paffes  over,  but  what  num- 
bers of  people  leave  the  beautiful  and  healthy  banks  of  the  Sufquehannah 
River  for  the  Genefee  country,  where  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  regularly  feized,  during  the  autumn,  with  malignant, fevers ; 
but  the  lands  bordering  upon  the  Sufquehannah  are  in  general  poor, 
whereas  thofe  in  the  Genefee  country  are  in  many  places  fo  rich, 
that  until  reduced  by  fucceflive  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  to  ufe 
the  common  phrafe,  “ will  run  wholly  to  ftraw:”  where  it  has  been 
fown  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  ft.alks  have  frequently  been  found  fourteen, 
or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  two  thirds  of  them  lying  on  the  ground. 

On  the  margin  of  Niagara  River,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile 
from  the  town,  Rands  a building  called  Navy  Hall,  eredted  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  naval  officers  on  the  lake  during  the  winter 
feafon,  when  their  veffels  are  laid  up.  Oppofite  to  it  there  is  a fpacious 
wharf  to  protect  the  veffels  from  the  ice  during  the  winter,  and  alfo  to 
facilitate  the  landing  of  merchandize  when  the  navigation  isopen.  All 
cargoes  brought  up  the  lake,  that  are  deflined  for  Niagara,  are  landed 
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here.  Adjoining  the  wharf  are  very  extenfive  dores  belonging  to 
the  crown,  and  alfo  to  private  perbons.  Navy  Hall  is  now  occupied  by 
the  troops  ; the  lort  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  river,  where  they  were 
formerly  Rationed,  having  been  delivered  up  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty 
between  his  Majedy  and  the  United  States.  The  troops,  however,  are 
only  to  remain  at  the  hall  until  a blockhoufe  is  eredled  on  the  top  of  the 
banks  for  their  accommodation  ; this  building  is  in  a Rate  of  forwardnefs* 
and  the  engineer  hopes  to  have  it  finished  in  a few  months. 

The  fort  of  Niagara  (lands  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on 
a point  of  land,  one  fide  of  which  is  wafhed  by  the  river  and  the  other 
by  the  lake.  Towards  the  water  it  is  blockaded ; and  behind  the  block- 
ade, on  the  river  fide,  a large  mound  of  earth  ribes  up,  at  the  top  of  which 
are  embrabures  for  guns  ; on  the  land  fide  it  is  lecured  by  feveral  batte- 
ries and  redoubts,  and  by  parallel  lines  of  fafcines.  At  the  gates,  and  in 
various  different  parts,  there  are  blrong  blockhoufes ; and  facing  the 
lake,  within  the  blockade,  (lands  a large  fortified  (lone  houfe.  The  fort 
and  outworks  occupy  about  five  acres  of  ground ; and  a garrifon  of  five 
hundred  men,  and  at  lead  from  thirty  to  forty  pieces  of  ordnance,  would 
be  neceflary  to  defend  it  properly.  The  federal  garrifon,  however,  con- 
fids  only  of  fifty  men ; and  the  whole  of  the  cannon  in  the  place 
amounts  merely  to  four  fmall  field  pieces,  planted  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  fort.  This  fort  was  founded  by  the  French,  and  condi- 
tuted  one  link  of  that  extenfive  chain  of  pods  which  they  edablifiied 
along  the  lakes  and  the  wedern  waters.  It  was  begun  by  the  building 
of  the  done  houfe,  after  a folemn  promife  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Indians  that  the  artificers  fliould  not  be  interrupted  whild  they  were 
going  on  with  the  work.  The  Indians  readily  made  this  promife, 
as,  according  to  their  notion,  it  would  have  been  inbofpitable  and 
unfriendly  in  the  extreme  not  to  have  permitted  a few  traders  to  build  a 
houfe  within  their  territory  to  protedl  them  againd  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafons;  but  they  were  greatly  adonibhed  when  one  bo  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  they  had  ever  feen  before,  and  from  any  that  they 
had  an  idea  of,  was  completed ; they  began  to  fufpedt  that  the  dran- 
gers  had  plans  in  meditation  unfavourable  to  their  intereds,  and  they 
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wiflied  to  difpoffefs  them  of  their  new  manfion,  bat  it  was  too  late.  In 
the  hall  of  the  houfe  a well  had  been  funk  to  keep  it  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter ; the  houfe  was  plentifully  ftored  with  provilions  in  cafe  of  a liege; 
and  the  doors  being  once  doled,  the  tenants  remained  perfectly  indif- 
ferent about  every  hoftile  attack  the  Indians  could  make  againfl  it.  For- 
tifications to  ftrengthen  the  houfe  were  gradually  eroded ; and  by  the 
year  1759  the  place  was  fo  ftrong  as  to  refill,  for  fome  time,  the  forces 
under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Johnfcon.  Great  additions  were 
made  to  the  works  after  the  fort  feli  into  the  hands  of  the  Britilli.  The 
flone  houfe  is  a very  fpacious  building,  and  is  now,  as  it  was  formerly, 
appropriated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  gar- 
rifon.  In  the  rear  of  the  houfe  is  a large  apartment,  commanding 
a magnificent  view  of  the  lake  and  of  the  diftant  hills  at  Toronto, 
which  formerly  was  the  officers  mefs  room,  and  a pattern  of  neatnefs. 
The  officers  of  the  federal  garrifon,  however,  coiffider  it  more  convenient 
to  mefs  in  one  of  the  kitchens,  and  this  beautiful  room  has  been  fuffered 
to  go  to  ruin ; indeed  every  part  of  the  fort  now  exhibits  a picture  of 
flovenlinefs  and  negled;  and  the  appearance  of  the  foldiers  is  equally 
devoid  of  neatnefs  with  that  of  their  quarters.  Though  it  was  on  Sun- 
day morning  that  we  vifited  the  fort,  on  which  day  it  is  ufual  even  for 
the  men  of  the  garrifons  in  the  States  to  appear  better  drelfed  than  on 
other  days,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were  as  dirty  as  if  they  had 
been  at  work  in  the  trenches  for  a week  without  intermiffion : their 
grilly  beards  demonflrated  that  a razor  had  not.  approached  their  chins 
for  many  days ; their  hair,  to  appearance,  had  not  been  combed  for  the 
fame  length  of  time  ; their  linen  was  filthy*  their  guns  ruily,  and  their 
clothes  ragged.  That  the  clothes  and  accoutrements  of  the  men  fhould 
not  be  better  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  how  very  badly  the 
weltern  army  of  the  States  is  appointed  in  every  refpedt;  but  it  is  flrange 
that  the  officers  fhould  not  attend  more  than  they  do  to  the  cleanlinefs 
of  their  men.  Their  garrifons  on  the  frontiers  have  uniformly  buffered 
more  from  licknefs  than  ihofe  of  the  Britlih  5 and  it  is  to  be  attributed, 

I fhould  imagine,  in  a great  ineafure  to  their  filthinefs ; for  the  men  are 
as  flout  and  hardy,  apparently,  as  any  in  t'h&  world.  The  weilern  army 
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of  the  States  has  been  mo  ft  ffiamefully  appointed  from  the  very  outfet. 
I heard  General  Wayne,  then  the  commander  in  chief,  declare  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, that  a ftiort  time  after  they  had  begun  their  march,  more  than 
one  third  of  his  men  were  attacked  in  the  woods,  at  the  fame  period, 
with  a dyfenteryj  that  the  furgeons  had  not  even  been  furniffied  with  a 
medicine  clieft  j and  that  nothing  could  have  faved  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  from  death,  had  not  one  of  the  young  furgeons  fortunately 
difcovered,  after  many  different  things  had  been  tried  in  vain,  that  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  a particular  fort  of  yellow  poplar  tree  was  a powerful 
antidote  to  the  diforder.  Many  times  alfo,  he  faid,  his  army  had  been 
on  the  point  of  differing  from  famine  in  their  ownAountry,  owing  to  the 
carelefTnefs  of  their  commiffaries.  So  badly  indeed  had  the  army  been 
fupplied,  even  latterly,  with  provifions,  that  when  notice  was  fent  to  the 
federal  general  by  the  Britifh  officers,  that  they  had  received  orders  to 
deliver  up  their  refpedtive  pofts  purfuant  to  the  treaty,  and  that  they  were 
prepared  to  do  fo  whenever  he  was  ready  to  take  poffeffion  of  them,  an 
anfwer  was  returned,  that  unlefs  the  Britiffi  officers  could  fupply  his 
army  with  a coniiderable  quantity  of  provifions  on  arriving  at  the  lakes, 
he  could  not  attempt  to  march  for  many  weeks.  The  federal  army 
was  generoufly  fupplied  with  fifty  barrels  of  pork,  as  much  as  the 
Britifh  could  poffibly  fpare  ; notwitbftanding  which,  it  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  a coniiderable  time  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  deli- 
very of  the  pofts.  The  federal  army  is  compofed  alrnoft  wholly  of 
Irifhmen  and  Germans,  that  were  brought  over  as  redemptioners,  and 
enlifted  as  foon  as  they  landed,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
learning  what  great  wages  were  given  to  labourers  in  the  States.  The 
natives  of  the  country  are  too  fond  of  making  money  to  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  pay  of  a common  foldier. 

The  American  prints,  until  the  late  treaty  of  amity  was  ratified,  teemed 
with  the  nioft  grofs  abufe  of  the  Britifh  government,  for  retaining  pof- 
feffion of  Niagara  Fort,  and  the  other  military  pofts  on  the  lakes,  after 
the  independence  of  the  States  had  been  acknowledged,  and  peace  con- 
cluded. It  was  never  taken  into  confideration,  that  if  the  Britiffi  go- 
vernment had  thought  proper  to  have  withdrawn  its  troops  from  the 
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pods  at  once,  immediately  after  the  definitive  treaty  was  figned,  the 
works  would  in  all  probability  have  been  deflroyed  by  the  Indians,  with- 
in whofe  territories  they  were  fituated,  long  before  the  people  of  the 
States  could  have  taken  poffeffion  of  them;  for  no  part  of  their  army  was 
within  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  polls,  and  the  country  through  which 
they  mail  have  pafe  in  getting  to  them  was  a mere  wildernefs ; but  if 
the  army  had  gained  the  polls,  the  dates  were  in  no  condition,  immedi- 
ately after  the  war,  to  have  kept  in  them  fiach  large  bodies  of  the  mili- 
tary as  would  have  been  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  defence  whilft  at 
enmity  with  the  Indians,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that 
the  pods  might  have  been  foon  abandoned.  The  retention  of  them, 
therefore,  to  the  present  day,  was,  in  fadt,  a circumllance  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  intereds  of  the  States,  notwithdanding  that  fuch  an  outcry 
was  raifed  againd  the  Britilh  on  that  account,  inafmuch  as  the  Ame- 
ricans now  find  themfelv.es  poffeffed  of  extenfive  fortifications  on  the 
frontiers,  in  perfedt  repair,  without  having  been  at  the  expence  of 
building  them,  or  maintaining  troops  in  them  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
years,  during  which  period  no  equivalent  advantages  could  have 
been  derived  from  their  poffeffion.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Britilh  government  meant  to  confer  a favour  on  her 
late  colonies  by  retaining  the  polls ; it  was  well  known  that  the 
people  of  the  new  dates  would  be  eager,  foonsr  or  later,  to  get 
pofieffion  of  forts  fituated  within  their  boundary  line,  and  occupied 
by  drangers ; and  as  there  were  particular  parts  of  the  definitive 
treaty  which  fome.of  the  dates  did  not  feem  very  ready  to  comply 
with,  the  pods  were  detained  as  a fecurity  for  its  due  ratification 
on  the  part  of  the  States.  In  the  late  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, thefe  differences  were  finally  accommodated  to  the  fatisfadtion  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  pods  were  confequently  delivered  up.  On  the 
furrender  of  them  very  handfome  compliments  were  paid,  in  the  public 
papers  throughout  the  States,  to  the  Britilh  officers,  for  the  polite  and 
friendly  manner  in  which  they  gave  them  up.  The  gardens  of  the  officers 
were  all  left  in  full  bearing,  and  high  prefervation ; and  all  the  little, 
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Conveniences  were  fpared,  which  could  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  the 
federal  troops. 

The  generality  of  the  people  of  the  States  were  big  with  the  idea,  that 
the  pottettion  of  thefe  places  would  be  attended  with  the  moft  im- 
portant and  immediate  advantage ; and  in  particular  they  were  fully 
perfuaded,  that  they  would  thereby  at  once  become  matters  of  the  trade 
to  the  lakes,  and  of  three-fourths  at  leaft  of  the  fur  trade,  which,  thev 
faid,  had  hitherto  been  fo  unjuftly  monopolized  by  the  Britifh  merchants, 
to  their  great  prejudice.  They  have  now  got  pottettion  of  them,  and 
perceive  the  futility  of  all  thefe  notions. 

The  potts  furrendered  are  four  in  number  ; namely.  Fort  Ofwego, 
at  the  mouth  of  Ofwego  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario, 
on  the  fouth  fide ; Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River ; 
Fort  Detroit,  on  the  wettern  bank  of  Detroit  River ; and  Fort  Mi- 
chillimachinack,  at  the  ftraits  of  the  fame  name,  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Huron.  From  Ofwego,  the  firtt  of  thefe,  we 
derived  no  benefit  whatever.  The  neighbouring  country,  for  miles 
round,  was  a mere  fore  ft ; it  was  inhabited  by  but  few  Indians,  and 
thefe  few  carried  their  furs  to  Cadaragui  or  Kingfton,  where  they  got 
a better  price  for  them  than  at  Ofwego,  as  there  were  many  traders 
.there,  and  of  courfe  fome  competition  amongft  them  ; at  the  fame 
time,  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  which  this  fort  ftands,  was  always  open 
to  the  people  of  the  States,  and  along  it  a fmall  trade  was  carried  on  by 
them  between  New  York  and  Lake  Ontario,  which  was  in  no  wife  ever 
interrupted  by  the  troops  at  the  fort.  By  the  furrender  of  this  place, 
therefore,  they  have  gained  nothing  but  what  they  enjoyed  before,  and 
.the  Britifh  government  is  faved  the  expence  of  keeping  up  a ufelefs 
garrifon  of  fifty  men. 

The  quantity  of  furs  collected  at  Niagara  is  confiderable,  and  the 
neighbourhood  being  populous,  it  is  a place  of  no  fmall  trade  j but  the 
town,  in  which  this  trade  is  carried  on,  being  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the  line, 
the  few  merchants  that  lived  within  the  limits  of  the  fort  immediately 
croiied  over  to  the  other  fide,  foon  as  it  was  rumoured  that  the  fort 
was  to  be  given  up.  By  the  pottettion  of  a folitary  fort,  therefore,  the 
people  of  the  State?  have  not  gained  the  fmalleft  portion  of  this  part  of  the 
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lake  trade;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  of  them  will  find  it  their 
interefl  to  fettle  as  merchants  near  the  fort ; for  the  Britifh  merchants, 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  as  has  already  been  (hewn,  can  aftord  to  fell  their 
goods,  brought  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  much  lower  terms  than  what 
goods  brought  from  New  York  can  be  fold  at ; and  as  for  the  collefting 
of  furs,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Indians,  who  bear  fuch  a 
rooted  hatred  to  the  people  of  the  States,  who  are  attached  to  the  Britifh, 
and  who  are  not  a people  ready  to  forfake  their  old  friends,  will  carry 
their  furs  over  to  their  enemies,  and  give  up  their  connections  with  the 
men  with  whom  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  and  who  can 
afford  to  pay  them  fo  much  better  than  the  traders  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  rhe  water. 

Detroit,  of  all  the  places  which  have  been  given  up,  is  the  moft  im- 
portant ; for  it  is  a town,  containing  at  leaft  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
Since  its  furrender,  however,  a new  town  has  been  laid  out  on  the  op- 
pofite bank  of  the  river,  eighteen  miles  lower  down,  and  hither  many  of 
the  traders  have  removed.  The  majority  of  them  flay  at  Detroit ; 
but  few  or  none  have  become  citizens  of  the  States  in  confequence, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will,  at  leaft  for  fome  time.  In  the  late 
treaty,  a particular  provifion  for  them  was  made ; they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  one  year,  without  being  called  on  to  declare 
their  fentiments,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  chofe  to  remain 
Britifh  fubjeCts,  they  were  not  to  be  molefled  * in  any  manner,  but 
buffered  to  carry  on  their  trade  as  formerly  in  the  fulled:  extent ; the  por- 
tion of  the  fur  trade,  which  we  fhall  lofe  by  the  furrender  of  this  place, 
will  therefore  be  very  inconfiderable. 


' * This  part  of  the  late  treaty  has  by  no  means 
been  fliidtly  obferved  on  the  part  of  the  States. 
The  officers  of  the  federal  army,  without  a (king 
permiffion,  and  contrary  to  the  defire  of  feveral 
of  the  remaining  Britifh  inhabitants,  appro- 
priated to  their  own  ufe  feveral  of  the  houfes 
and  (fores  of  thofe  who  had  removed  to  the  new 
town,  and  declared  their  determination  of  not 
becoming  citizens  of  the  States ; and  many  of  the 


inhabitants  had  been  called  on  to  ferve  in  the 
militia,  and  to  perform  duties,  from  which,  as 
Britifh  fubjeds,  they  were  exempted  by  the  arti- 
cles in  the  treaty  in  their  favour.  When  we 
were  at  Detroit,  the  Britifh  inhabitants  met  to- 
gether, and  drew  up  a memorial  on  the  fubjed, 
reciting  their  grievances,  which  was  committed 
to  our  care  and  accordingly  piefented  to  the 
Britifh  minifter  at  Philadelphia. 
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The  fourth  pod,  Michillimachinack,  is  a fmall  ftcckaded  fort,  fituated 
on  aii  ill  and.  I ne  agents  or  the  North-weft  Company  of  merchants 
at  Montreal,  and  a few  independent  traders,  redded  within  the  limits  of 
the  fort,  and  bartered  goods  there  for  furs  brought  in  by  different 
tribes  of  Indians,  who  are  the  foie  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  On  evacuating  this  place,  another  poft  was  immediately 
eftablifhed,  at  no  great  diftance,  cn  the  Ifland  of  St.  Jofeph,  in  the 
Straits  of  St.  Mary,  between  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  a fmall 
garrifon  left  there,  which  has  ftnee  been  augmented  to  upwards  of  fifty 
men.  Several  traders,  citizens  of  the  States,  have  eftablifhed  themfelves 
at  Michillimakinac  but  as  the  Britifh  traders  have  fixed  their  new  poft 
fo  dole  to  the  old  one,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  Indians  will  continue 
to  trade  with  their  old  friends  in  preference,  for  the  reafons  before  men- 
tioned. From  this  ftatement  it  appears  evident,  that  the  people  of  the 
States  can  only  acquire  by  their  new  poffeffion  a fmall  part  of  one  branch 
of  the  fur  trade,  namely,  of  that  which  is  carried  on  on  one  of  the 
nearer  lakes.  The  furs  brought  down  from  the  diftant  regions  in 
the  north-weft  to  the  grand  portage,  and  from  thence  in  canoes 
to  Montreal  along  the  Utawa  River,  are  what  conftitute  by  far  the 
principal  part,  both  as  to  quantity  and  value,  of  thofe  exported  from 
Montreal  ; to  talk,  therefore,  of  their  acquiring  poffeffion  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  fur  trade  by  the  furrender  of  the  pofts  on  the  lakes  is 
abfurd  in  the  extreme ; neither  is  it  likely  that  they  will  acquire  any 
confiderable  fhare  of  the  lake  trade  in  general,  which,  as  I have  already 
pointed  out,  can  be  carried  on  by  the  Britifh  merchants  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  by  means  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  fuch  fuperior  ad« 
vantage. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  military  pofts,  all  thofe  lately  eftabliihed 
by  the  Britifh  are  far  fuperior,  in  point  of  fituation,  to  thofe  delivered  up. 
The  ground  on  which  the  new  block  houfe  is  building,  on  the  Britifh  fide* 
of  Niagara  River,  is  nine  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  ftone  houfe  in  the- 
American  fort,  and  it  commands  every  part  of  the  fort.  The  chief 
flrength  of  the  old  fort  is  on  the  land  fide ; towards  the  water  the 
works  are  very  weak,  and  the  whole  might  be  battered  down  by  a iingle 
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twelve  pounder  judicioufly  planted  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the  river.  At 
prefent  it  is  not  propofed  to  ereCt  any  ether  works  on  the  Britifh  fide 
of  the  river  than  the  block  houfe ; but  fhould  a fort  be  condrudted 
hereafter,  it  will  be  placed  on  Miflidaguis  Point,  aftili  more  advantageous 
fituation  than  that  on  which  the  block  houfe  dands,  as  it  completely 
commands  the  entrance  into  the  river. 

The  new  poll  on  Detroit  River  commands  the  channel  much  more 
effectually  than  the  old  fort  in  the  town  of  Detroit ; veffels  cannot  go 
up  or  down  the  river  without  palling  within  a very  few  yards  of  it.  It 
is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  French,  when  they  fird  penetrated  into 
this  part  of  the  country,  fixed  upon  the  fpot  chofen  for  this  new  fort, 
in  preference  to  that  where  Detroit  flands,  and  they  had  abfolutely  be- 
gun their  fort  and  town,  when  the  whole  party  was  unhappily  cut  off  by 
the  Indians. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Jofeph,  in  the  third  place,  is  a more  eligible  fitua- 
tion for  a Britifh  military  poll;  than  Michillimakinac,  inafmuch  as  it 
commands  the  entrance  of  Lake  Superior,  whereas  Michillimakinac  only 
commands  the  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  wholly  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  fincerely  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  may  continue  friends,  and  that  we  never  may  have  occafion  to 
view  thofe  pods  on  the  frontiers  in  any  other  light  than  as  convenient 
places  for  carrying  on  commerce. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 

Dcfcription  of  the  River  and  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  Country  hor~ 
dering  upon  the  Navigable  Part  of  the  River  below  the  Falls. 

Fort  Chipperay,  September. 

the  didance'  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Niagara  or 
Newark,  are  thole  remarkable  falls  in  Niagara  River,  which  may 
juftly  be  ranked  arnongd  the  greateft  natural  curiofities  in  the  known 
world.  The  road  leading  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie  runs  within 
a few  hundred  yards  of  them.  This  road,  which  is  within  the  Britifh 
dominions,  is  carried  along  the  top  of  the  lofty  beep  banks  of  the  river  y 
for  a confiderable  way  it  runs  clofe  to  their  very  edge,  and  in  pafilng 
along  it  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  entertained  with  a variety  of  the  molt 
grand  and  beautiful  profpeCts.  The  river,  indead  of  growing  narrow  as 
you  proceed  upwards,  widens  conf  derably  : at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten 
miles  it  expands  to  ihe  breadth  of  a mile,  and  here  it  adumes  much  the 
appearance  of  a lake ; it  is  enclofed,  feemingly  on  all  tides,-  by  high  hills, 
and  the  current,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  water,  is  fo  gentle  as  to 
be  fcarcely  perceptible  from  the  top  of  the  banks.  It  continues  thus 
broad  for  a mile  or  two,  when  on  a fudden  the  waters  are  contracted 
between  the  high  hills  on  each  fide.  From  hence  up  to  the  falls  the 
current  is  exceedingly  irregular  and  rapid.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
broad  part  of  the  river,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  banks,  is  lituated  a 
fmall  village,  that  has  been  called  Queenbown,  but  which,  in  the  adjacent 
country,  is  bed  known  by  the  name  of  “ The  Landing.”  The  lake 
merchant  veflels  can  proceed  up  to  this  village  with  perfeCt  fafety,  and 
they  commonly  do  fo,  to  depolit,  in  the  bores  there,  fuch  goods  as  are  in- 
tended to  be  fent  higher  up  the  country,  and  to  receive  in  return  the 
furs,  &c.  that  have  been  collected  at  the  various  pods  on  lakes  Huron 
and  Erie,  and  fent  thither  to  be  conveyed  down  to  Kingdon,  aerofs  Lake 
Ontario.  The  portage  from  this  place  to  the  neared,  navigable  part  of 
Niagara  River,  above  the  falls,  is  nine  miles  in  length. 
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About  half  way  up  the  banks,  at  the  diftance  of  a few  hundred  yards 
from  Queenftown,  there  is  a very  extenfive  range  of  wooden  barracks,' 
which,  when  viewed  a little  way  off,  appears  to  great  advantage  ; thefe 
barracks  are  now  quite  unoccupied,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will 
ever  be  ufed  until  the  climate  improves : the  firft  troops  that  were 
lodged  in  them  lickened  in  a very  few  days  after  their  arrival ; many  of 
the  men  died,  and  had  not  thole  that  remained  alive  been  removed, 
purfuant  to  the  advice  of  the  phyficians,  to  other  quarters,  the  whole 
regiment  might  poliibly  have  perilhed. 

From  the  town  of  Niagara  to  Queenftown,  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  is  very  level ; but  here  it  puts  on  a different 
afpedt ; a confufed  range  of  hills,  covered  with  oaks  of  an  imrrienfe  fize, 
fuddenly  rifes  up  before  you,  and  the  road  that  winds  up  the  fide  of 
them  is  fo  fteep  and  rugged  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  tra- 
veller to  leave  his  carriage,  if  he  fhould  be  in  one,  and  proceed  to  the 
top  on  foot^  Beyond  thefe  hills  you  again  come  to  an  unbroken  level 
country  ; but  the  foil  here  differs  materially  from  that  on  the  oppofite  fide  ; 
it  conftfts  of  a rich  dark  earth  intermixed  with  clay,  and  abounding  with 
ftones ; whereas,  on  the  lide  next  Lake  Ontario,  the  foil  is  of  a 
yellowifti  caft,  in  fome  places  inclining  to  gravel  and  in  others  to  fand. 

From  the  brow  of  one  of  the  hills  in  this  ridge,  which  overhangs  the 
little  village  of  Queenftown,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  gratified  with  one 
of  the  fineft  profpedts  that  can  be  imagined  in  nature  : you  ftand  amidft 
a clump  of  large  oaks,  a little  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  looking  down- 
wards, perceive,  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  which  the 
hill  is  clothed  from  the  fummit  to  the  bafe,  the  tops  of  the  houfes  of 
Queenftown,  and  in  front  of  the  village,  the  fhips  moored  in  the  river  ; 
the  fhips  are  at  leaft  two  hundred  feet  below  you,  and  their  mails  ap- 
pear like  (lender  reeds  peeping  up  amidft  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Carrying  your  eye  forward,  you  may  trace  the  river  in  all  its  windings, 
and  finally  fee  it  difembogue  into  Lake  Ontario,  between  the  town  and 
the  fort:  the  lake  itfelf  terminates  your  view  in  this  direction,  except 
merely  at  one  part  of  the  horizon,  where  you  juft  get  a glimpfe  of 
the  blue  hills  of  Toronto.  The  fhore  of  the  river,  on  the  right  hand, 
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remains  in  its  natural  Rate,  covered  with  one  continued  foreft  ; but 
on  the  oppofite  fide  the  country  is  interfperfed  with  cultivated  fields  and 
neat  farm  houfes  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  country  beyond  the 
hills  is  much  lets  cleared  than  that  which  lies  towards  the  town  of 
Niagara,  on  the  navigable  part  of  the  river. 

From  the  fudden  change  of  the  face  of  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Queenftown,  and  the  equally  hidden  change  in  the  river 
with  refpeCt  to  its  breadth,  depth,  and  current,  conjectures  have  been 
formed,  that  the  great  falls  of  the  river  mult  originally  have  been 
fituated  at  the  fpot  where  the  waters  are  fo  abruptly  contracted  between 
the  hills ; and  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  cafe,  for  it 
is  a faCt  well  afcertained,  that  the  falls  haves receded  very  confiderably 
fince  they  were  firh  vifited  by  Europeans,  and  that  they  are  hill 
receding  every  year;  but  of  this  I fhall  have  occaiion  to  fpeak  more  par- 
ticularly prefently. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  that  we  left  the  town  of  Niagara  or 
Newark,  accompanied  by  the  attorney  general  and  an  officer  of  the 
Britifh  engineers,  in  order  to  vifit  thefe  ftupendous  falls.  Every  fiep 
that  we  advanced  toward  them,  our  expectations  rofe  to  a higher  pitch ; 
our  eyes  were  continually  on  the  look  out  for  the  column  of  white  mift 
which  hovers  over  them ; and  an  hundred  times,  I believe,  did  we  flop 
our  carriage  in  hopes  of  hearing  their  thundering  found  ; neither,  how- 
ever, was  the  milt  to  be  feen,  nor  the  found  to  be  heard,  when  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  hills ; nor  after  having  eroded  over  them,  were 
our  eyes  or  ears  more  gratified.  This  occafioned  no  inconfiderable  dis- 
appointment, and  we  could  not  but  exprefs  our  doubts  to  each  other, 
that  the  wondrous  accounts  we  had  fo  frequently  heard  of  the  falls 
were  without  foundation,  and  calculated  merely  to  impoie  on  J:he 
minds  of  credulous  people  that  inhabited  a difiant  part  of  the  world. 
Thefe  doubts  were  nearly  confirmed,  when  we  found  that,  after  having 
approached  within  half  a mile  of  the  place,  the  mill  was  but  juft 
difcernible,  and  that  the  found  even  then  was  not  to  be  heard ; yet  it  is 
nevertheless  ftriCtly  true,  that  the  tremendous  node  of  the  fails  may 
be  diftinCtly  heard,  at  times,  at  the  diftance  of  forty  miles ; and  the 
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cloud  formed  from  the  fpray  may  be  even  feen  ftill  farther  off  but  it  is 
only  when  the  air  is  very  clear,  and  there  is  a fine  blue  Iky,  which 
however  are  very  common  occurrences  in  this  country,  that  the  cloud 
can  be  feen  at  fuch  a great  diftance.  The  hearing  of  the  found  of  the 
falls  afar  off  alfo  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  ; it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  found  can  be  heard  at  the  greateft  diftance,  juft  before 
a heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  when  the  wind  is  in  a favourable  point  to  convey 
the  found  toward  the  liftener  : the  day  on  which  we  ffrft  approached  the 
falls  was  thick  and  cloudy. 

On  that  part  of  the  road  leading  to  Lake  Erie  which  draws  neareft  to 
the  falls,  there  is  a fmall  village,  confifting  of  about  half  a dozen  ftraggling 
houfes : here  we  alighted,  and  having  difpofed  of  our  horfes,  and  made 
a flight  repaft,  in  order  to  prepare  us  for  the  fatigue  we  had  to  go 
through,  we  crofted  over  fome  fields  towards  a deep  hollow  place  fur- 
rounded  with  large  trees,  from  the  bottom  of  which  iffued  thick  volumes 
of  whitifh  mift,  that  had  much  the  appearance  of  finoke  rifingfrom  large 
heaps  of  burning  weeds.  Having  come  to  the  edge  of  this  hollow  place, 
we  defcended  a fteep  bank  of  about  fifty  yards,  and  then  walking  for 
fome  diftance  over  a wet  mar  flay  piece  of  ground,  covered  with  thick 
bufhes,  at  laft  came  to  the  Table  Rock,  fo  called  from  the  remark- 
able flatnefs  of  its  furface,  and  its  bearing  fome  fimilitude  to  a table. 
This  rock  is  fituated  a little  to  the  front  of  the  great  fall,  above  the  top 
of  which  it  is  elevated  about  forty  feet.  The  view  from  it  is  truly 
fublime  ; but  before  I attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
view,  it  will  be  neceffarv  to  take  a more  general  furvey  of  the  river  and 
falls. 


* We  ourfelves,  fome  time  afterwards,  beheld 
the  cloud  with  the  naked  eye,  at  no  lefs  a diftance 
than  fifty-four  miles,  when  failing  on  Lake  Erie, 
on  board  one  of  the  king’s  fiiips.  The  day  on 
which  we  faw  it  was  uncommonly  clear  and  calm, 
and  we  were  feated  on  the  poop  of  the  veffel, 
admiring  the  bold  feenery  of  the  fouthern  Ihore 
of  the  lake,  when  the  commander,  who  had  been 
aloft  to  make  Ibme  observations,  came  to  us, 
and  pointing  to  a fmall  white  cloud  in  the  hori- 
zon, told  us,  that  that  was  the  cloud  overhanging 


Niagara.  At  firft  it  appeared  to  us  that  this 
mull  have  been  a mere  conje&ure,  but  on  minute* 
obfervation  it  was  evident  that  the  commander’s1 
information  was  juft.  All  the  other  light  clouds, 
in  a few  minutes,  flitted  away  to  another  part  of 
the  horizon,  whereas  this  one  remained  lteadily 
fixed  in  the  fame  fpot ; and  on  looking  at  it 
through  a glafs,  it  was  plain  to  fee  that  the 
Shape  of  the  cloud  varied  every  inftant,  owing  to 
the  continued  iifing  of  the  mill  from  the  cataract 
beneath. 
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Niagara  River  ifTues  from  the  eaflern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
after  a coufe  of  thirty- fix  miles  difcharges  itfelf  into  Lake  Ontario,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned.  For  the  firft  few  miles  from  Lake  Erie, 
the  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  it  is  deeo 
enough  for  vends  drawing  nine  or  ten  feet  water;  but  the  current  is  fo 
extremely  rapid  and  irregular,  and  the  channel  fo  intricate,  on  account 
of  the  numberlefs  large  rocks  in  different  places,  that  no  other  vefiels 
than  bateaux  ever  attempt  topafs  along  it.  As  you  proceed  downward 
the  river  widens,  no  rocks  are  to.be  feen  either  along  the  fhores  or  in 
the  channel,  and  the  waters  glide  fmoothly  along,  though  the  current 
continues  very  flrong.  The  river  runs  thus  evenly,  and  is  navigable  with 
fafety  for  bateaux  as  far  as  Fort  Chippeway,  which  is  about  three  miles 
above  the  falls  ; but  here  the  bed  of  it  again  becomes  rocky,  and  the  waters 
are  violently  agitated  by  palling  down  fucceffive  rapids,  fo  much  fo  in- 
deed, that  were  a boat  by  any  chance  to  be  carried  but  a little  way  beyond 
Chippeway,  where  people  ufually  flop,  nothing  could  fave  it  from  being 
dafhed  to  pieces  long  before  it  came  to  the  falls.  With  fuch  affonifhing 
impetuofity  do  the  waves  break  on  the  rocks  in  thefe  rapids,  that  the 
mere  fight  of  them  from  the  top  of  the  banks  is  fufficient  to  make  you 
ihudder.  1 muff  in  this  place,  however,  obferve,  that  it  is  only  on  each 
fide  of  the  river  that  the  waters  are  fo  much  troubled ; in  the  middle  of 
it,  though  the  current  is  alfo  there  uncommonly  fwift,  yet  the  breakers 
are  not  fo  dangerous  but  boats  may  pafs  down,  if  dexteroufly  ma- 
naged, to  an  iiland  which  divides  the  river  at  the  very  falls.  To  go 
down  to  this  iiland  it  is  neceffary  to  fet  off  at  fome  diifance  above  Chippe- 
way, where  the  current  is  even,  and  to  keep  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  the  whole  way  thither;  if  the  boats  were  fuffered  to  get  out 
of  their  courfe  ever  fo  little,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  flem  the  current,  and  bring  them  again  into  it ; they 
would  be  irrefiflibly  carried  towards  the  falls,  and  deflrudlion  mufl 
inevitably  follow.  In  returning  from  the  iiland  there  is  flill  more  diffi- 
culty and  danger  than  in  going  to  it.  Notwithftanding  thefe  cir- 
cumfhmces,  numbers  of  perfons  have  the  foolhardinefs  to  proceed  to  this 
iiland,  merely  for  the  fake  of  beholding  the  falls  from  the  oppofite  fide 
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of  it,  or  for  the  fake  of  having  in  their  power  to  fay  that  they  had 
been  upon  it. 

The  river  forces  its  way  arrudft  the  rocks  with  redoubled  impetuofity, 
as  it  approaches  towards  the  falls;  at  laft  coming  to  the  brink  of  the  tre- 
mendous precipice,  it  tumbles  headlong  to  the  bottom,  without  meeting 
with  any  interruption  from  rocks  in  its  defcent.  juft  at  the  precipice 
the  river  takes  a conliderable  bend  to  the  right,  and  the  line  of  the  falls, 
inftead  of  extending  frSm  bank  to  bank  in  the  fhorteft  diredtion,  runs  ob- 
liquely acrofs.  The  width  of  the  falls  is  conftderably  greater  than  the 
width  of  the  river,  admeafured  fome  way  below  the  precipice  ; but  the 
annexed  plan  will  enable  you  to  form  a better  idea  of  their  pofition 
than  any  written  defcription  whatfoever.  For  its  great-  accuracy  I 
cannot  vouch,  as  it  was  done  merely  from  the  eye  ; fuch  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, I have  fent  it  to  you,  conceiving  it  better  that  you  fhould  have  a 
plan  fomewhat  imperfedt  than  no  plan  at  all.  On  looking  it  over  you  will 
fee  that  the  river  does  not  rufh  down  the  precipice  in  one  unbroken 
fheet,  but  that  it  is  divided  by  iftands  into  three  diftinbt  collateral  falls. 
The  moft  ftupendous  of  thefe  is  that  on  the  north  weftern  or  Britifh 
fide  of  the  river,  commonly  called  the  Great,  or  Horfe-fhoe  Fall, 
from  its  bearing  feme  refemblance  to  the  fhape  of  a horfe  fhoe. 
The  height  of  this  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet,  whereas 
the  others  are  each  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  high ; but  to  its  in- 
ferior height  it  is  indebted  principally  for  its  grandeur;  the  precipice, 
and  of  courfe  the  bed  of  the  river  above  it,  being  fo  much  lower 
at  the  one  fide  than  at  the  other,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  of  the  river  finds  its  way  to  the  low  fide,  and  ruffes  down  with 
greater  velocity  at  that  fide  than  it  does  at  the  other,  as  the  rapids 
above  the  precipice  are  ftrongeft  there.  It  is  from  the  center  of  the 
Horfe-fhoe  Fall  that  arifes  that  prodigious  cloud  of  mill:  which  may  be 
feen  fo  far  off.  The  extent  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall  can  only  be  afeertained 
by  the  eye ; the  general  opinion  of  thofe  who  have  moft  frequently 
viewed  it  is,  that  it  is  not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  yards  in  circumference. 
The  ifland  which  feparates  it  from  the  next  fall  is  fuppofed  to  be  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide ; the  fecond  fall  is  about  five  yards 
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wide ; the  next  ifland  about  thirty  yards ; and  the  third,  commonly 
called  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  from  being  fituated  towards  the  fide  of 
the  river  on  which  that  fort  Hands,  is  judged  to  admeafure  at  lead:  as 
much  as  the  large  ifland.  The  whole  extent  of  the  precipice,  there- 
fore, including  the  iflands,  is,  according  to  this  computation,  thirteen 
hundred  and  thirty-five  yards.  This  is  certainly  not  an  exaggerated 
fbitement.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  line  of  the  falls  altogether 
exceeds  an  Englifh  mile.  The  quantity  of  water  carried  down  the 
falls  is  prodigious.  It  will  be  found  to  amount  to  670,255  tons  per 
minute,  though  calculated  limply  from  the  following  data,  which  ought 
to  be  corredt,  as  coming  from  an  experienced  commander  of  one  of  the 
King’s  fhips  on  Lake  Erie,  well  acquainted  in  every  refpedt  with  that 
body  of  water,  viz.  that  where  Lake  Erie,  towards  itseaftern  extremity,  is 
two  miles  and  a half  wide,  the  water  is  fix  feet  deep,  and  the  current 
runs  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  in  an  hour ; but  Niagara  River,  between 
this  part  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  falls,  receives  the  waters  of  feveral  large 
creeks,  the  quantity  carried  down  the  falls  mull:  therefore  be  greater 
than  the  foregoing  computation  makes  it  to  be;  if  we  fay  that  lix  hun- 
dred and  fe ven ty- two  thoufand  tons  of  water  are  precipitated  down  the 
falls  every  minute,  the-  quantity  will  not  probably  be  much  overrated. 

To  return  now  to  the  Table  Rock,  lituated  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall.  Here  the  fpedator  has  an 
unobflruded  view  of  the  tremendous  rapids  above  the  falls,  and  of  the 
circumjacent  fhores,  covered  with  thick  woods ; of  the  Horfe-flioe  Fall, 
feme  yards  below  him;  of  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  at  a diftance  to 
the  left ; and  of  the  frightful  gulph  beneath,  into  which,  if  he  has 
but  courage  to  approach  to  the  expofed  edge  of  the  rock,  he  may  look 
down  perpendicularly.  The  aflionifliment  excited  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpedator  by  the  vaftnefs  of  the  different  objects  which  he  contem- 
plates from  hence  is  great  indeed,  and  few  perfons,  on  coming  here  for 
the  idrfb  time,  can  for  fome  minutes  colled:  themfelves  fufficiently  to  be 
able  to  form  any  tolerable  conception  of  the  ftupendous  feene  before 
them.  It  is  impoffible  for  the  eye  to  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  once* 
it  mu  ft  gradually  make  itfelf  acquainted,  in  the  flrfl  place,  with  the  com- 
ponent 
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pOnent  parts  of  the  fcene,  each  one  of  which  is  in  itfelf  an  object  of 
wonder  j and  fuch  a length  of  time  does  this  operation  require,  that 
many  of  thole  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  fcene 
at  their  leifure,  for  years  together,  have  thought  that  every  time  they 
have  beheld  it,  each  part  has  appeared  more  wonderful  and  more  fublime, 
and  that  it  has  only  been  at  the  time  of  their  lad:  vilit  that  they  have 
been  able  to  dilcover  all  the  grandeur  of  the  cataradt. 

Having  fpent  a confiderable  time  on  the  Table  Rock,  we  returned  to 
the  fields  the  fame  way  by  which  we  had  defcended,  purfuant  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  officer  of  engineers  accompanying  us,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  cataradt,  and  of  the  adjoining  ground, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  bed:  guide  that  could  be  procured  in  the  whole 
country.  It  would  be  pofiible  to  purfue  your  way  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  from  the  Table  Rock,  a confiderable  way  downwards ; but  the  bu£he$> 
are  fo  exceedingly  thick,  and  the  ground  fo  rugged,  that  the  talk  would 
be  arduous  in  the  extreme.  The  next  fpot  from  which  we  furveyed  the 
falls,  was  from  the  part  of  the  cliff  nearly  oppofite  to  that  end  of 
the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  which  lies  next  to  the  ifland.  You  Rand  here, 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  behind  fome  bufhes,  the  tops  of  which  have  been 
cut  down  in  order  to  open  the  view.  From  hence  you  have  a better 
profpedt  of  the  whole  cataraT,  and  are  enabled  to  form  a more  correct 
idea  of  the  pofition  of  the  precipice,  than  from  any  one  other  place. 
The  profpedt  from  hence  is  more  beautiful,  but  I think  lefs  grand  than 
from  any  other  fpot.  The  officer  who  fo  politely  directed  our  move- 
ments cn  this  occafion  was  fo  Rruck  with  the  view  from  this  fpot,  that 
he  once  had  a wooden  houfe  conRrudted,  and  drawn  down  here  by  oxen, 
in  which  he  lived  until  he  had  finifhed  feveral  different  drawings  of  the 
cataradi : one  of  thefe  we  were  gratified  with  the  fight  of,  which  ex- 
hibited a view  of  the  cataradi  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  in  a mold 
curious  and  wonderful  Rate.  The  ice  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  accumu- 
lates at  the  bottom  of  the  cataradi  in  immenfe  mounds,  and  huge  icicles, 
like  the  pillars  of  a maffy  building,  hang  pendent  in  many  places  from 
the  top  of  the  precipice,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom. 
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Having  left  this  place,  we  returned  once  more  through  the  woods 
bordering  upon  the  precipice  to  the  open  fields,  and  then  dire&ed  our 
courfe  by  a circuitous  path,  about  one  mile  in  length,  to  a part  of 
the  cliff  where  it  is  poffible  to  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cataraft. 
The  river,  for  many  miles  below  the  precipice,  is  bounded  on  each  fide 
by  fteep,  and  in  moft  parts  perpendicular,  cliffs,  formed  of  earth  and  rocks, 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  them,  except  at  two 
places,  where  large  maffes  of  earth  and  rocks  have  crumbled  down,  and 
ladders  have  been  placed  from  one  break  to  another,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  paffengers.  The  firft  of  thefe  places  which  you  come 
to  in  walking  along  the  river,  from  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall  downwards,  is 
called  the  “ Indian  Ladder,”  the  ladders  having  been  conftrucfted  there 
by  the  Indians.  Thefe  ladders,  as  they  are  called,  of  which  there  are 
leveral,  one  below  the  other,  confift  limply  of  long  pine  treps,  with 
notches  cut  in  their  tides,  for  the  paffenger  to  reft  his  feet  on.  The 
trees,  even  when  firft  placed  there,  would  vibrate  as  you  ftepped 
upon  them,  owing  to  their  being  fo  long  and  llender ; age  has 
rendered  them  ftill  lefs  firm,  and  they  now  certainly  cannot  be 
deemed  fafe,  though  many  perfons  are  ftill  in  the  habit  of  defcending  by 
their  means.  We  did  not  attempt  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  by 
this  route,  but  proceeded  to  the  other  place,  which  is  lower  down  the 
river,  called  Mrs.  Simcoe’s  Ladder,  the  ladders  having  been  origi- 
nally placed  there  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lady  of  the  late  go- 
vernor. This  route  is  much  more  frequented  than  the  other;  the  lad- 
ders, properly  fo  called,  are  ftrong,  and  firmly  placed,  and  none  of  them, 
owing  to  the  frequent  breaks  in  the  cliff,  are  required  to  be  of  fuch  a 
great  length  but  what  even  a lady  might  pafs  up  or  down  them  without 
fear  of  danger.  To  defcend  over  the  rugged  rocks,  however,  the  whole 
way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  is  certainly  no  trifling  undertaking, 
and  few  ladies,  I believe,  could  be  found  of  Efficient  ftrength  of  body  to 
encounter  the  fatigue  of  fuch  an  expedition. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  you  find  yourfelf  in  the  midft  of 
huge  piles  of  miftiapen  rocks,  with  great  maffes  of  earth  and  rocks  pro- 
jecting 
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jedting  from  the  fide  of  the  cliff,  and  overgrown  with  pines  and  cedars 
hanging  over  your  head,  apparently  ready  to  crumble  down  and  crufli 
you  to  atoms.  Many  of  the  large  trees  grow  with  their  heads  down- 
wards, being  fufpended  by  their  roots,  which  had  taken  fuch  a firm 
hold  in  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  that  when  part  of  it  gave  way 
the  trees  did  not  fill  altogether.  The  river  before  you  here  is  fomewhat 
more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  wide ; and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  it,  a 
little  to  the  right,  the  Fort  Schioper  Fall  is  feen  to  great  advantage  ; what 
you  fee  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall  alfo  appears  in  a very  favourable  point  of 
view ; the  projecting  cliff  conceals  nearly  one  half  of  it.  The  Fort 
Schioper  Fall  is  fkirted  at  bottom  by  milk  white  foam,  which  afcends 
in  thick  volumes  from  the  rocks ; but  it  is  not  feen  to  rife  above  the 
fall  like  a cloud  of  fmoke,  as  is  the  cafe  at  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall;  neverthe- 
lefs  the  fpray  is  fo  confiderable,  that  it  defcends  on  the- oppofite  fide  of 
the  river,  at  the  foot  of  Simcoe’s  Ladder,  like  rain. 

Having  reached  the  margin  of  the  river,  we  proceeded  towards  the 
Great  Fail,  along  the  brand,  which  for  a confiderable  part  of  the  way 
thither  confifts  of  horizontal  beds  of  limebons  rock,  covered  with  gra- 
vel, except,  indeed,  where  great  piles  of  hones  have  fallen  from  the 
fides  of  the  cliff.  Thefe  horizontal  beds  of  rock,  in  fome  places,  extend 
very  far  into  the  rivef,  forming  points  which  break  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  oecafion  ftrong  eddies  along  particular  parts  of  the  fhore. 
Here  great  numbers  of  the  bodies  of  fifhes,  fquirrels,  foxes,  and 
various  other  animals,  that,  unable  to  ftem  the  current  of  the  river  above 
the  falls,  have  been  carried  down  them,  and  confequently  killed,  are 
wafhed  up.  The  fhore  is  iikewife  found  brewed  with  trees,  and  large 
pieces  of  timber,  that  have  been  fwept  away  from  the  faw  mills  above 
the  falls,  and  carried  down  the  precipice.  The  timber  is  generally 
terribly  fhattered,  and  the  carcafes  of  all  the  large  animals,  particu- 
larly of  the  large  fifhes,  are  found  very  much  bruifed.  A dreadful 
bench  arifes  from  the  quantity  of  putrid  matter  lying  on  the  fhore,  and 
numberlefs  birds  of  prey,  attracted  by  it,  are  always  feen  hovering  about 
the  place.  Amongb  the  numerous  bories  current  in  the  country,  re- 
lating to  this  wonderful  cataradt,  there  is  one  that  records  the  hap- 
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lefs  fate  of  a poor  Indian,  which  I feled,  as  the  truth  of  it  is  unques- 
tionable. The  unfortunate  hero  of  this  tale,  intoxicated,  it  feems,  with 
Spirits,  had  laid  himfelf  down  to  Sleep  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe,  which 
was  faftened  to  the  beach  at  the  difcance  of  fome  miles  above  the  falls. 
His  fquaw  fat  on  the  fhore  to  watch  him.  Whilft  they  were  in  this 
Situation,  a Sailor  from  one  of  the  Ships  of  war  on  the  neighbouring  lakes 
happened  to  pafs  by;  he  was  ftruck  with  the  charms  of  the  fquaw. 
and  inftantly  determined  upon  enjoying  them.  The  faithful  creature, 
however,  unwilling  to  gratify  his  defires,  haftened  to  the  canoe  to  aroufe 
her  hufoand ; but  before  fire  could  effedt  her  purpofe,  the  failor  cut  the. 
cord  by  which  the  canoe  was  fattened,  and  Set  it  adrift.  It  quickly 
floated  away  with  the  Stream  from  the  fatal  Spot,  and  ere  many  minutes 
elapfed,  was  carried  down  into  the  mid  ft  of  the  rapids.  Here  it  was 
diftin&ly  Seen  by  Several  perfons  that  were  ftanding  on  the  adjacent  fhore, 
whofe  attention  had  been  caught  by  the  Singularity  of  the  appearance 
of  a canoe  in  Such  a part  of  the  river.  The  violent  motion  of  the  waves 
foon  awoke  the  Indian ; he  Started  up,  looked  wildly  around,  and 
perceiving  his  danger,  inftantly  Seized  his  paddle,  and  made  the  mod 
furprifing  exertions  to  Save  himfelf ; but  finding  in  a little  time  that 
all  his  efforts  would  be  of  no  avail  in  Stemming  the  impetuoiity  of  the 
current,  he  with  great  compofure  put  alide  his  paddle,  wrapt  himfelf  up 
in  his  blanket,  and  again  laid  himfelf  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 
In  a few  Seconds  he  was  hurried  down  the  precipice ; but  neither  he  nor 
his  canoe  were  ever  Seen  more.  It  is  fuppofed  that  not  more  than  one 
third  of  the  different  things  that  happen  to  be  carried  down  the  falls  re- 
appear at  bottom. 

From  the  foot  of  Simcoe’s  Ladder  you  may  walk  along  the  flrand 
for  fome  diftance  without  inconvenience  ; but  as  you  approach  the 
Horfe-fhoe  Fall,  the  way  becomes  more  and  more  rugged.  In  fome 
places,  where  the  cliff  has  crumbled  down,  huge  mounds  of  earth, 
rocks,  and  trees,  reaching  to  the  water’s  edge,  oppofe  your  courfe; 
it  feems  impofiible  to  pafs  them ; and,  indeed,  without  a guide,  a 
ftranger  would  never  find  his  way  to  the  oppoftte  fide ; for  to  get  there 
it  is  neceffary  to  mount  nearly  to  their  top,  and  then  to  crawl  on  your 
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hands  and  knees  through  long  dark  holes,  where  paffages  are  left  open 
between  the  tom  up  rocks  and  trees.  After  paffing  thefe  mounds,  you 
have  to  climb  from  rock  to  rock  clofe  under  .the  cliff,  for  there  is  but 
little  fpace  here  between  the  cliff  and  the  river,  and  thefe  rocks  are 
fo  flippery,  owing  to  the  continual  moifhire  from  the  fpray,  which  de- 
fcends  very  heavily,  that  without  the  utmoft  precaution  it  is  fear cely 
poffible  to  efcape  a fall.  At  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
Great  Fall  we  were  as  wet,  owing  to  the  fpray,  as  if  each  of  us  had 
been  thrown  into  the  river. 

There  is  nothing  whatfoever  to  prevent  you  frotn  paffing  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  Great  Fall ; and  you  might  even  proceed  behind  the  prodi- 
gious fheet  of  water  that  comes  pouring  down  from  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipice, for  the  water  falls  from  the  edge  of  a projecting  rock;  and,  more- 
over, caverns  of  a very  confiderable  fize  have  been  hollowed  out  of  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  owing  to  the  violent  ebullition  of 
the  water,  which  extend  fome  way  underneath  the  bed  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  river.  I advanced  within  about  fix  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  fheet 
of  water,  juft  far  enough  to  peep  into  the  caverns  behind  it;  but  here 
my  breath  was  nearly  taken  away  by  the  violent  whirlwind  that  always 
rages  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataradl,  occafioned  by  the  concuffion  of  fuch 
a vaft  body  of  water  againft  the  rocks.  I confefs  I had  no  inclination 
at  the  time  to  go  farther ; nor,  indeed,  did  any  of  us  afterwards  attempt 
to  explore  the  dreary  confines  of  thefe  caverns,  where  death  feemed  to 
await  him  that  fhould  be  daring  enough  to  enter  their  threatening  jaws. 
No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  awful  grandeur  of  the 
feene  at  this  place.  Your  fenfes  are  appalled  by  the  fight  of  the  im- 
menfe  body  of  water  that  comes  pouring  down  fo  clofely  to  you  from 
the  top  of  the  ftupendous  precipice,  and  by  the  thundering  found  of  the 
billows  dafhing  againft  the  rocky  fides  of  the  caverns  below ; you  trem- 
ble with  reverential  fear,  when  you  confider  that  a blaft  of  the  whirlwind 
might  fweep  you  from  off  the  flippery  rocks  on  which  you  ftand,  and 
precipitate  you  into  the  dreadful  gulph  beneath,  from  whence  all  the 
power  of  man  could  not  extricate  you ; you  feel  what  an  infignificant 
being  you  are  in  the  creation,  and  your  mind  is  forcibly  impreffied  with 
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an  awful  idea  of  the  power  of  that  mighty  Being  who  commanded  the 
waters  to  flow. 

Since  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  firfl:  difcovered  they  have  receded 
very  confiderably,  owing  to  the  difrupture  of  the  rocks  which  form  the 
precipice.  The  rocks  at  bottom  are  firfl:  loofened  by  the  conftant  ac- 
tion of  the  water  upon  them ; they  are  afterwards  carried  away,  and  thofe 
at  top  being  thus  undermined,  are  foon  broken  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  ruffling  over  them  ; even  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the 
prefent  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  falls  have  receded  feveral  yards. 
The  commodore  of  the  King’s  veflfels  on  Lake  Erie,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed on  that  lake  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  informed  me,  that  when 
he  firfl:  came  into  the  country  it  was  a common  practice  for  young  men 
to  go  to  the  ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  falls ; that  after  dining  there, 
they  ufed  frequently  to  dare  each  other  to  walk  into  the  river  towards 
certain  large  rocks  in  the  midflt  of  the  rapids,  not  far  from  the  edge  of 
the  falls ; and  fometimes  to  proceed  through  the  water,  even  beyond 
thefe  rocks.  No  fuch  rocks  are  to  be  feen  at  prefent;  and  were 
a man  to  advance  two  yards  into  the  river  from  the  ifland,  he  would 
be  inevitably  fwept  away  by  the  torrent.  It  has  been  conjedtured,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  that  the  Fails  of  Niagara  were  originally  fituated  at 
Queen  flown  ; and  indeed  the  more  pains  you  take  to  examine  the  courfe 
of  the  river  from  the  prefent  falls  downward,  the  more  reafon  is  there 
to  imagine  that  fuch  a conjecture  is  well  founded.  From  the  precipice 
nearly  down  to  Queenftown,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  ftrewed  with  large 
rocks,  and  the  banks  are  broken  and  rugged;  ' circumftances  which 
plainly  denote  that  feme  great  difruption  has  taken  place  along  this 
part  of  the  river ; and  we  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  account  for  it, 
as  there  are  evident  marks  of  the  action  of  water  upon  the  fides  of 
the  banks,  and  confiderably  above  their  prefent  bales.  Now  the  river 
has  never  been  known  to  rife  near  thefe  marks  daring  the  greateft  floods; 
it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  its  bed  mill  Have  been  once  much  more  ele- 
vated than  it  is  at  prefent.  Below  Queenftown,  however,  there  are  no 
traces  on  the  banks  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  level  of  the  water  was 
ever  much  higher  there  than  it  is  now.  The  fudden  increafe  of  the 
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depth  of  the  river  juft  below  the  hills  at  Queenftown,  and  its  Hidden  ex- 
panfton  there  at  the  fame  time,  feem  to  indicate  that  the  waters  muft  for 
a great  length  of  time  have  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  thus 
have  formed  that  extenfve  deep  bafin  below  the  village.  In  the  river,  a 
mile  or  two  above  Queenftown,  there  is  a tremendous  whirlpool,  owing 
to  a deep  hole  in  the  bed ; this  hole  was  probably  alfo  formed  by 
the  waters  falling  for  a great  length  of  time  on  the  fame  fpot,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  rocks  which  compofed  the  then  precipice  having  remained 
firmer  than  thofe  at  any  other  place  did.  Tradition  tells  us,  that  the  great 
fail,  inftead  of  having  been  in  the  form  of  a horfe  fhoe,  once  projected  in 
the  middle.  For  a century  paft,  however,  it  has  remained  nearly  in  the 
prefent  form  ; and  as  the  ebullition  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cataradf  is  fo  much  greater  at  the  center  of  this  fall  than  in  any  other 
part,  and  as  the  water  confequently  ads  with  more  force  there  in  under- 
mining the  precipice  than  at  any  other  part,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
remain  nearly  in  the  fame  form  for  ages  to  come. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Horfe-(hoe  Fall  is  found  a kind  of  white 
concrete  fubftance,  by  the  people  of  the  country,  called  fpray. 
Some  perfons  have  fuppofed  that  it  is  formed  from  the  earthy  particles  of 
the  water,  which  defcending,  owing  to  their  great  lpecific  gravity,  quicker 
t.han  the  other  particles,  adhere  to  the  rocks,  and  are  there  formed  into  a 
mafs.  This  concrete  fubftance  has  precifely  the  appearance  of  petrified 
froth  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  found  adhering  to  thofe  rocks 
againft  which  the  greateft  quantities  of  the  froth,  that  floats  upon  the 
water,  is  waflied  by  the  eddies. 

We  did  not  think  of  afcending  the  cliff  till  the  evening  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  had  it  been  pofilble  to  have  found  our  way  up  in  the 
dark,  I verily  believe  we  fhould  have  remained  at  the  bottom  of  it  until 
midnight.  Juft  as  we  left  the  foot  of  the  great  fall  the  fun  broke 
through  the  clouds,  and  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  and  perfedt  rainbows 
that  ever  I beheld  was  exhibited  in  the  fpray  that  arofe  from  the  fall. 
It  is  only  at  evening  and  morning  that  the  rainbow  is  feen  in  perfedfion  ; 
for  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  fteep  precipice,  Ihade  the  fun  from 
the  fpray  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  At  a little 
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diRance  from  the  foot  of  the  ladder  we  halted*  and  one  of  the  party  was 
difpatched  to  fetch  a bottle  of  brandy  and  a pair  of  goblets,  which  had 
been  depofited  under  fome  Rones  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  our 
way  to  the  great  fall,  whither  it  would  have  been  highly  inconvenient 
to  have  carried  them.  Wet*  from  head  to  foot,  and  greatly  fatigued, 
there  certainly  was  not  one  amongR  us  that  appeared,  at  the  moment, 
defirous  of  getting  the  brandy,  in  order  to  pour  out  a libation  to  the  tu- 
telar y deities  of  the  cataradl ; nor  indeed  was  there  much  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend that  our  piety  would  have  fhone  forth  more  confpicuoufly  after- 
wards ; however'  it  was  not  put  to  the  teR;  for  the  meffenger  returned 
in  a few  minutes  with  the  woeful  intelligence  that  the  brandy  and  gob- 
lets had  been  Rolen.  We  were  at  no  great  lols  in  gueffing  who  the 
thieves  were.  Perched  on  the  rocks,  at  a little  diRance  from  us,  fat  a 
pair  of  the  river  nymphs,  not  “ nymphs  writh  fedged  crowns  and  ever 
“ harmlefs  looks  f ’ not  “ temperate  nymphs,”  but  a pair  of  fquat 
fturdy  old  wenches,  that  with  clofe  bonnets  and  tucked  up  petticoats 
had  crawled  down  the  cliff,  and  were  bufied  with  long  rods  in  angling 
for  fifh.  Their  noify  clack  plainly  indicated  that  they  had  been  well 
pleafed  with  the  brandy,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  entertain  any  hopes 
of  recovering  the  fpoil ; we  e’en  flaked  our  third,  therefore,  with  a 
draught  from  the  wholefome  flood,  and  having  done  fo,  boldly  pufli- 
ed  forward,  and  before  it  was  quite  dark  regained  the  habitations  from 
whence  we  had  Rarted.  On  returning  we  found  a well  fpread  table  laid 
out  for  us  in  the  porch  of  the  houfe,  and  having  gratified  the  keen  ap- 
petite which  the  fatigue  we  had  encountered  had  excited,  our  friendly 
guides,  having  previoufly  given  us  inRrudtiofis  for  examining  the  falls 
more  particularly,  fet  off  by  moonlight  for  Niagara,  and  we  repaired  to 
Fort  Chippeway,  three  miles  above  the  falls,  which  place  we  made  our 
head-quarters  while  we 'remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  becaufe  there 
was  a tolerable  tavern,  and  no  houfe  in  the  village  near  the  falls,  where 
•flcknefs  was  not  prevalent. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  much  lefs  difficult  of  accefs  now  than  they 
were  fome  years  ago.  Charlevoix,  who  vifited  them  in  the  year  1720, 
tells  us,  that  they  were  only  to  be  viewed  from  one  fpot;  and  that  from 
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thence  the  fpeftator  had  only  a fide  profped:  of  them.  Had  he  been  able 
to  have  defcended  to  the  bottom,  he  would  have  had  ocular  demonbra- 
tion  of  the  exigence  of  caverns  underneath  the  precipice,  which  he  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  cafe  from  the  hollow  found  of  the  falling  of  the  waters ; 
from  the  number  of  carcafes  wafhed  up  there  on  different  parts 
of  the  brand,  and  would  alfo  have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a cir- 
cumbance  which  he  totally  difbelieved,  namely,  that  fifh  were  oftentimes 
unable  to  bem  the  rapid  current  above  the  falls,  and  were  confequently 
carried  down  the  precipice. 

The  mob  favourable  feafon  for  vifiting  the  falls  is  about  the  middle 
of  September,  the  time  when  we  faw  them ; for  then  the  woods  are  feen 
in  all  their  glory,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  rich  tints  of  autumn 
and  the  fpedtator  is  not  then  annoyed  with  vermin.  In  the  fummer  fea- 
fon you  meet  with  rattlefnakes  at  every  bep,  and  inufquitoes  fwarm  fo 
thickly  in  the  air,  that  to  ufe  a common  phrafe  of  the  country,  “ you 
“ might  cut  them  with  a knife.”  The  cold  nights  in  the  beginning  of 
September  effectually  banilh  thefe  noxious  animals. 
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Defcription  of  Fort  Chippeway . — Thin  in  meditation  to  cut  a Canal  to  avoid 
the  Portage  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara. — Departure  from  Chippeway.— 
Intenfe  Neat  oj  the  Weather . — D efcription  of  the  Country  bordering  on 
Niagara  River  above  the  Falls. — Obfervations  on  the  Climate  of  Upper 
Canada. — Rattlefnakes  common  in  Upper  Canada.— F ort  Erie. — Mifer- 
able  Accommodation  there. — Squirrel  hunting. — Seneka  Indians. — Fheir 
Expertnefs  at  the  Ufe  of  the  Plow-gun. — Defcription  of  the  Plow-gun. 
— Excurfon  to  the  Village  of  the  Senekas . — Whole  Nation  abfent 
Paffage  of  a dangerous  Sand  Bar  at  the  Mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek.- — 
Sail  from  Fort  Erie. — Driven  back  by  a Storm.— Anchor  under  Point 
Abineau. — Defcription  of  the  Point. — Curious  Sand  Hills  there.— -Bear 
hunting. — Haw  carried  on. — Dogs , what  Sort  of  ufed. — Wind  changes. 

- — Fhe  Veffel  fufers  from  the  Storm  whilft  at  Anchor. — Departure 
from  Point  Abineau. — General  Defcription  of  Lake  Erie. — Anecdote.— 
Reach  the  Ijlands  at  the  Wefiern  End  of  the  Lake. — Anchor  there. — De- 
fcription of  the  Ijlands. — Serpents  of  various  Kinds  found  there. — Rattle * 
flakes.— Medicinal  Ufes  made  of  them. — Fabulous  Accounts  of  Serpents.. 
— Departure  from  the  Ijlands. — Arrival  at  Malden . — Detroit  River. 

Malden,  October. 

J^ORT  CHIPPEWAY,  from  whence  my  laft  letter  was  dated,  is  a 
jfmall  flockaded  fort,  fituated  on  the  borders  of  a creek  of  the  fame 
name,  about  two  hundred  yards  diftant  from  Niagara  River.  Had  it  been 
built  immediately  on  the  latter  flrearn,  its  fituation  would  have  been 
much  more  convenient ; for  the  water  of  the  creek  is.  fo  bad  that  it  can- 
not be  drank,  and  the  garrifon  is  obliged  to  draw  water  daily  from  the 
river.  The  fort,  which  occupies  about  one  rood  of  ground  only, 
confiils  of  a fmall  block  houfe,  inclofed  by  a ftockade  of  cedar  polls 
about  twelve  feet  high,  which  is  merely  fufficient  to  defend  the  garrifon 
againfc  mufquet  £hot.  Adjoining  to  the  fort  there  are  about  feven  or 
eight  farm  houfes,  and  feme  large  ftone  hgufes,  where  goods  are  de- 


pcfited  preparatory  to  their  being  conveyed  up  the  river  in  bateaux,  or 
acrofs  the  portage  in  carts,  to  Queenftown.  It  is  laid  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  cut  a canal  from  hence  to  Queenftown,  by  means  of  which 
the  troublefome  and  expenfive  procefs  of  unlading  the  bateaux  and  tranf- 
porting  the  goods  in  carts  along  the  portage  would  be  avoided.  Such  a 
canal  will  in  all  probability  be  undertaken  one  day  or  other;  but  when- 
ever that  lhall  be  the  cafe,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  it  will  be  cut  on. 
the  New  York  fide  of  the  river  for  two  reafon  s ; hr  ft,  becaufe  the  ground 
on  that  fide  is  much  more  favourable  for  fuch  an  undertaking ; and,  fe- 
condly,  becaufe  the  ftate  of  New  York  is  much  more  populous,  and  far 
better  enabled  to  advance  the  large  fums  of  money  that  would  be  requifite 
for  cutting  a canal  through  fuch  rugged  ground  as  borders  upon  the  ri- 
ver, than  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  either  is  at  prefent,  or  appears 
likely  to  be. 

About  fifteen  men,  under  the  command  of  a lieutenant,  are  ufually 
quartered  at  Fort  Chippeway,  who  are  moftly  employed  in  conducting 
in  bateaux  from  thence  to  Fort  Erie  the  .{lores  for  the  troops  in  the  up- 
per country,  and  the  prefents  for  the  Indians. 

After  we  had  gratified  our  curiofity  in  regard  to  the  wonder- 
ous  objeCts  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  leaft:  as  far  as  our  time  would 
permit,  we  were  obligingly  furnifhed  with  a bateau  by  the  of- 
ficer at  Fort  Chippeway,  to  whom  we  carried  letters,  to  convey  us  to 
Fort  Erie.  My  companions  embarked  in  it  with  our  baggage,  when  the 
morning  appointed  for  our  departure  arrived ; but  defirous  of  taking  one 
more  look  at  the  falls,  I ftaid  behind,  determining  to  follow  them  on  foot 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day ; I accordingly  walked  down  to  the  falls  from 
Fort  Chippeway  after  breakfaft,  fpent  an  hour  or  two  there,  returned 
to  the  fort,  and  having  flopped  a fhort  time  to  reft  myfelf  after 
the  fatigues  of  climbing  the  fteeps  about  the  falls,  I fet  out  for  Fort 
Erie,  fifteen  miles  dillant  from  Chippeway,  accompanied  by  my  faithful 
fervant  Edward,  who  has  indeed  been  a treafure  to  me  ftnce  I have  been 
in  America.  The  day  was  by  no  means  favourable  for  a pedeftrian  ex- 
pedition ; it  was  intenfely  hot,  and  we  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
we  found  the  neceffity  of  taking  off  our  jackets,  waiftcoats,  and  cravats, 
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and  carrying  them  in  a bundle  on  our  backs.  Several  parties  of  Indians 
that  I met  going  down  the  river  in  canoes  were  hark  naked. 

The  banks  of  Niagara  River,  between  Chippeway  and  Fort  Erie,  are 
very  low,  and  covered,  for  the  moil  part,  with  fhrubs,  under  whofe 
fhade,  upon  the  gravelly  beach  of  the  river,  the  weary  traveller 
finds  an  agreeable  refling  place.  For  the  firfl  few  miles  from  Chippe- 
way there  are  fcarcely  any  houfes  to  be  feen ; but  about  half  way  be- 
tween that  place  and  Fort  Erie  they  are  thickly  fcatcered  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  houfes  in  this  neighbourhood  were  remarkably 
well  built,  and  appeared  to  be  kept  in  a Rate  of  great  neatnefs ; mod 
of  them  were  fheathed  with  boards,  arid  painted  white.  The  lands  ad- 
joining them  are  rich,  and  were  well  cultivated.  The  crops  of  Indian 
corn  were  Hill  (landing  here,  which  had  a mofl  luxuriant  afpeCl ; in  many 
of  the  fields  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a flem  lefs  than  eight  feet  in 
height.  Between  the  rows  they  fow  gourds,  fquafhes,  and  melons,  of 
which  lad  every  fort  attains  to  a Rate  of  great  perfection  in  the  open 
air  throughout  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  two  provinces.  Peaches  in  this 
part  of  the  country  likewife  come  to  perfection  in  the  open  air,  but  in 
Lower  Canada,  the  fummers  are  too  fhort  to  permit  them  to  ripen  dif- 
fidently. The  winters  here  are  very  fevere  whild  they  lad,  but  it 
is  fetdom  that  the  fnow  lies  longer  than  three  months  on  the  ground. 
The  fummers  are  intenfely  hot,  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  often  rifing 
to  g6°,  and  fo  me  times  above  ioo°. 

As  I paffed  along  to  Fort  Erie  I killed  a great  many  large  fnakes  of 
different  forts  that  I found  banking  in  the  fun.  Amongd  them  I did 
not  find  any  raitlefnakes ; thefe  reptiles,  however,  are  very  commonly 
met  with  here;  and  at  the  didance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the 
river,  up  the  country,  it  is  faid  that  they  are  fo  numerous  as  to  render 
the  furveying  of  land  a matter  of  very  great  danger.  It  is  a circumdance 
ftrorrgly  in  favour  of  Lower  Canada,  that  the  rattlefnake  is  not  found 
there;  it  is  feldom  found,  indeed,  to  the  northward  of  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  north  latitude. 

Fort  Erie  Rands  at  the  eadern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie ; it  is  a final! 
itockaded  fort,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  at  Chippeway ; and  adjoining 
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it  are  extenfive  ftores  as  at  Chippeway,  and  about  half  a dozen 
miferable  little  dwellings.  On  arriving  there  I had  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering my  companions;  I found  them  lodged  in  a fmall  log-houfe, 
which  contained  but  the  one  room,  and  juffc  fitting  down  to  a fupper, 
they  had  procured  through  the  affiftance  of  a gentleman  in  the  Indian 
department,  who  accompanied  them  from  Chippeway.  This  habitation 
was  the  property  of  an  old  woman,  who  in  her  younger  days  had  fol- 
lowed the  drum,  and  now  gained  her  livelihood  by  accommodating, 
to  the  belt  of  her  power,  fuch  travellers  as  palled  by  Fort  Erie.  A 
forry  habitation  it  was ; the  crazy  door  was  ready  to  drop  off  the  hinges, 
and  in  all  the  three  windows  of  it  not  one  pane  of  glafs  was  there,  a 
young  gentleman  from  Detroit  having  a mu  fed  himfeli,  whilft  detained 
in  the  place  by  contrary  winds,  fome  little  time  before  our  arrival,  with 
fhooting  arrows  through  them.  It  was  not  likely  that  thefe  windows 
would  be  fpeedily  repaired,  for  no  glazier  was  to  be  met  with  nearer  than 
Newark,  thirty-fix-  miles  diftant.  Here,  as  we  lay  folded  in  our  fkins 
on  the  floor,  the  rain  beat  in  upon  us,  and  the  wind  whiffled  about  our 
ears  ; but  this  was  not  the  worff.  In  the  morning  we  found  it  a diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  wherewith  to  fatisfy  our  hunger;  dinner  was  more 
difficult  to  be  had  than  breakfaft,  fupper  than  dinner;  there  feemed  to 
be  a greater  fcarcity  of  provilions  alfo  the  fecond  day  than  there  was  on 
the  firft.  At  lafb,  fearing  that  we  ftiould  be  famiihed  if  we  remained 
longer  under  the  care  of  old  mother  Palmer,  we  embarked  at  once 
on  board  the  veffel  of  war  in  which  we  intended  to  crofs  the  lake, 
where  although  fometimes  tolled  about  by  the  raging  contrary  winds,  yet 
we  had  comfortable  births,  and  fared  plenteoully  every  day. 

Ships  lie  oppolite  to  Fort  Erie,  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  ihore ; they  are  there  expofed  to.  all  the  violence  of  the 


wefterly  winds,  but  the  anchorage  is  excellent,  and  they  ride  in  perfect 
fafety.  Three  veffels  of  war,  of  about  two  hundred  tons,  and 
carrying  from  eight  to  twelve  guns  each,  befides  two  or  three  merchant 
veffels,  lay  wind  bound  whilft  we  remained  here.  The  little  fort,  with 
the  furrounding  houfes  built  on  the  rocky  Ihore,  the  veffels  lying  at  an- 
chor before  it,  the  rich  woods,  the  diftant  hills  on  the  oppolite  fide  of 
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the  lake,  and  the  vaft  lake  itfelf,  extending  to  the  far  theft  part  of  the  ho- 
rizon, altogether  formed  an  interefting  and  beautiful  fcene. 

Whifft  we  were  detained  here  by  contrary  winds,  we  regularly  went 
on  fhore  after  breakfaft  to  take  a ramble  in  the  woods ; oftentimes 
alfo  we  amufed  ourfelves  with  the  diverfion  of  hunting  fquirrels  with 
dogs,  amongft  the  fhrubs  and  young  trees  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
thoufands  of  which  animals  we  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort. 
The  fquirrels,  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  leap  from  tree  to  tree 
with  wonderful  fwiftnefs  ; yau  follow  them  clofely,  fhaking  the  trees, 
and  ftriking  againft  the  branches  with  poles.  Sometimes  they  will  lead 
you  a chace  of  a quarter  of  a mile  and  more  ; but  fooner  or  later,  terri- 
fied by  your  attentive  purfuit,  make  a falfe  leap,  and  come  to  the 
ground ; the  dogs,  ever  on  the  watch,  then  feize  the  opportunity  to 
lay  hold  of  them ; frequently,  however,  the  fquirrels  will  elude  their 
repeated  fnaps,  and  mount  another  tree  before  you  can  look  round 
you.  I have  feldom  known  them  to  be  hurt  by  their  fall,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  I have  many  times  feen  them  tumble  from  branches  of  trees 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  our  rambles  we  ufed  frequently  to  fall  in  with  parties  of  the  Seneka 
Indians,  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  lake,  that  were  amufing  them- 
feltes  with  hunting  and  (hooting  thefe  animals.  They  (hot  them 
principally  with  bows  and  blow-guns,  at  the  ufe  of  which  laft  the 
Senekas  are  wonderfully  expert.  The  blow-gun  is  a narrow  tube,  com- 
monly about  fix  feet  in  length,  made  of  a cane  reed,  or  of  fome  pithy 
wood,  through  which  they  drive  fhort  (lender  arrows  by  the  force 
jof  the  breath.  The  arrows  are  not  much  thicker  than  the  lower  firing 
of  a violin  ; they  are  headed  generally  with  little  triangular  bits  of  tin, 
and  round  the  oppofite  ends,  for  the  length  of  two  inches,  a quantity 
of  the  down  of  thiftles,  or  fomething  very  like  it,  is  bound,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  arrows  at  this  part  of  fuch  a thicknefs  that  they  may  but 
barely  pafs  into  the  tube.  The  arrows  are  put  in  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
that  is  held  next  to  the  mouth,  the  down  catches  the  breath,  and  with 
a fmart  puff  they  will  fly  to  the  diftance  of  fifty  yards.  I have  followed 
young  Seneka  Indians,  whilft  (hooting  with  blow-guns,  for  hours  to- 
gether. 
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gether,  during  which  time  I have  never  known  them  once  to  mils  their 
aim,  at  the  difance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards,  although  they  fiot  at  the 
little  red  fquirrels,  which  are  not  half  the  fize  of  a rat ; and  with  fuch 
wonderful  force  ufed  they  to  blow  forth  the  arrows,  that  they  frequently 
drove  them  up  to  the  very  thiftle-down  through  the  heads  of  the  larged; 
black  fquirrels.  The  effeffc  of  thefe  guns  appears  at  firf:  like  magic. 
The  tube  is  put  to  the  mouth,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  you  fee 
the  fquirrel  that  is  aimed  at  fall  lifelefs  to  the  ground ; no  report,  not  the 
fmallef:  noife  even,  is  to  be  heard,  nor  is  it  pofiible  to  lee  the  arrow,  fo 
quickly  does  it  fly,  until  it  appears  fastened  in  the  body  of  the  animal. 

The  Seneka  is  one  of  the  fix  nations  which  formerly  bore  the  gene- 
ral name  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  Their  principal  village  is  lituated  on1 
Buffalo  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  caftern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie, 
on  the  New  York  Ihore.  We  took  the  flip’s  boat  one  morning,  and 
went  over  to  vifit  it,  but  all  the  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  fix  hundred  perfons,  had,  at  an  early 
hour,  gone  down  to  Fort  Niagara,  to  partake  of  a feaft  which  was  there 
prepared  for  them.  We  walked  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vil- 
lage, dined  on  the  grafs  on  fome  cold  provisions  that  we  had  taken  with 
us,  and  in  the  evening,  returned. 

Oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek  there  is  a very  dangerous 
find  bar,  which  at  times  it  is  totally  impoflible  to  pafs  in  any  other  veffcls 
than  bateaux  ; we  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  get  over  it  in  the  flip’s 
long  boat  with  four  oars  on  going  into  the  creek,  and  in  returning  the 
paffage  was  really  tremendous.  The  wind,  which  was  weft erly,  and 
of  courfe  impelled  the  vaf  body  of  water  in  the  lake  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  had  increafed  confiderably  whilf  we  had  been  on 
fhore,  and  the  waves  had  begun  to  break  with  fuch  fury  over  the  bar, 
that  it  was  not  without  a confiderable  fiare  of  terror  that  we  con- 
templated the  profpedt  of  paffing  through  them  : the  commodore  of  the 
King’s  flips  on  the  lake,  who  was  at  the  helm,  was  determined,  how- 
ever, to  crols  the  bar  that  night,  and  accordingly,  a frict  filence  having 
been  enjoined,  that  the  crew  might  hear  his  orders,  we  boldly  entered 
into  the  midf  of  the  breakers  : the  boat  now  rolled  about  in  a mod: 
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alarming  manner  ; fcmetim.es  it  mounted  into  the  air  on  the  top  of  the 
mighty  billows,  at  other  times  it  came  thumping  down  with  prodigious 
force  on  the  bar ; at  laft  it  Ruck  quite  fail  in  the  fand  ; neither  oars  nor 
rudder  were  any  longer  of  ufe,  and  for  a moment  we  gave  ourfelves  over 
for  loft  ; the  waves  that  rolled  towards  us  broke  on  all  fides  with  a 
noife  like  that  of  thunder,  and  we  were  expecting  that  the  boat 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  fome  one  or  other  of  them  every  inftant, 
when  luckily  a large  wave,  that  rolled  on  a little  farther  than  the  reft 
without  breaking  into  foam,  fet  us  again  afloat,  and  the  oarfmen  making 
at  that  moment  the  moft  vigorous  exertions,  we  once  more  got  into  deep 
water;  it  was  not,  however,  until  after  many  minutes  that  we  were  fafely 
out  of  the  tremendous  furf.  A boat,  with  a pair  of  oars  only,  that  at- 
tempted to  follow  us,  was  overwhelmed  in  an  inftant  by  a wave  which 
broke  over  her  : it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  attempting  to  give  any 
abidance  to  her  crew,  and  we  were  obliged  for  a time  to  endure  the 
painful  thought  that  they  might  be  ftruggiing  with  death  within  a few 
yards  of  us ; but  before  we  loft  fight  of  the  fhore  we  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  beholding  them  all  Handing  in  fafety  on  the  beach,  which  they 
had  reached  by  fwimming. 

After  having  been  detained  about  feven  days  at  Fort  Erie,  the  wind 
veered  about  in  our  favour,  the  fignal  gun  was  fired,  the  pafiengers  re- 
paired on  board,  and  at  half  an  hour  before  fun-fet  we  launched  forth 
into  the  lake.  It  was  much  fuch  another  evening  as  that  on  which  we 
left  Kingfton  ; the  vaft  lake,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  glowed 
with  the  rich  warm  tints  that  were  reflected  in  its  unruffled  furface 
from  the  weftern  fky  ; and  the  top  of. the  tall  foreft,  adorning  the 
ihores,  appeared  fringed  with  gold,  as  the  fun  funk  down  behind  it.. 
There  was  but  little  wind  during  the  firft  part  of  the  night  ; but  after- 
wards a frefh  breeze  fprang  up,  and  by  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning  we 
found  ourfelve;  forty  miles  diftant  from  the  fort : the  profperous  gale, 
however,  did  not  long  continue,  the  fky  became  overcaft,  the  waves 
began  to  roil  with  fury,  and  the  captain  judging  it  adviiable  to  feek.  a 
place  of  fhelter  againft  the  impending  ftorm,  the  Chip  was  put  about, 
and  with  all  poflible  expedition  meafured  back  the  way  which  we 
«.  had 
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had  juft  made  with  fo  much  pleafure.  We  did  not  return,  however, 
the  whole  way  to  Fort  Erie,  but  run  into  a fniall  bay  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  lake,  about  ten  miles  difcant,  flickered  by  Point  Abineau  : 
by  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  veffel  was  fafely  moored,  and  this 
bufmefshaving  been  accomplifned,  we  proceeded  in  the  long  boat  to  the 
fhore,  which  was  about  two  miles  off. 

Point  Abineau  is  a long  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  projects  into  the 
lake  nearly  in  a due  fouth  direction  ; on  each  fide  of  it  there  is  an  cx- 
tenfive  bay,  which  affords  good  anchorage ; the  extremity  of  the  point 
is  covered  with  rocks,  lying  horizontally  in  beds,  and  extending  a 
confiderable  way  into  the  lake,  nearly  even  with  the  furface  of  the 
water,  fo  that  it  is  only  in  a few  places  that  boats  can  approach  the  fhore. 
The  rocks  are  of  a flate  colour,  but  fpotted  and  ftreaked  in  various 
directions  with  a dirty  yellow ; in  many  places  they  are  perforated 
with  fmall  holes,  as  if  they  had  been  expofed  to  the  action  of  fire.  The 
fliores  of  the  bays,  on  the  contrary,  are  covered  with  fand;  on  digging 
to  the  depth  of  a few  feet,  however,  I fhould  imagine  that  in  molt 
parts  of  the  fhore  the  fame  fort  of  rocks  would  be  found  as  thofe 
feen  on  the  extremity  of  the  point;  for  where  the  fandy  part  of  the 
fhore  commences,  it  is  evident  that  the  rocks  have  been  covered 
by  the  fand  which  has  been  wafhed  up  by  the  waves  of  the  lake  : the 
northern  fhore  of  the  lake  abounds  very  generally  with  rocks  of  the  fame 
defeription. 

On  the  weftern  fide  of  Point  Abineau  the  ftrand  differs  in  no  wife, 
to  appearance,  from  that  of  the  ocean  : it  is  fire  wed  with  a variety  of  fhells 
of  a large  fize;  quantities  of  gulls  are  continually  feen  hovering  over  it ; 
and  during  a gale  of  wind  from  the  weft,  a Purge  breaks  in  upoti 
it,  as  tremendous  as  is  to  be, feen  on  any  part  of  the  coaft  of  Eng- 
land. The  mounds  of  Xand  accumulated  on  Point  Abineau  are 
truly  aftonifhing  ; thofe  next  to  the  lake,  that  have  been 'wafhed  by  the 
ftorms  of  late  years,  are  totally  devoid  of  verdure ; but  others,  fituated 
behind  them,  towards  the  center  of  the  point,  feern  coeval  with  the- 
world  itfelf,  and  are  covered  with  oaks  of  the  largeft  fize  from  top 
to  bottom.  In  general  thefe  mounds  are  of  an  irregular  form ; but  in 
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fame  places,  of  the  greatefl  height,  they  are  fo  even  and  flraight  that  it 
appears  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  hand  of  art,  and  you 
may  almofl  fancy  them  to  be  the  old  works  of  fame  vafl  fortinca-r- 
tion.  Thefe  regular  mounds  extend  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly 
from  north  to  fouth,  which  demon  flrates  that  wefleriy  winds  were 
as  prevalent  formerly  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  they  are  at  the  prefent 
day.  I fhould  fuppofe  that  fome  of  thefe  mounds  are  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  ground  on  the  eaflern  fide  of  the  point  is  neither  fo  much  broken 
nor  fo  fandy  as  that  on  the  oppofite  one,  and  there  wre  found  two  farm 
houfes,  adjoining  to  each  of  which  were  about  thirty  acres  of  cleared 
land.  At  one  of  thefe  we  procured  a couple  of  fheep,  fome  fowls, 
and  a quantity  of  potatoes,  to  add  to  our  flore  of  provifions,  as  there  was 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  our  voyage  would  not  be  fpeedily  terminated  : 
whilfl  the  men  were  digging  for  the  latter,  the  old  woman  of  the  houfe 
fpread  her  little  table,  and  prepared  for  us  the  beft  viands  which  her  habi- 
tation afforded,  namely,  coarfe  cake  bread,  roafled  potatoes,  and  bear’s  flefh 
faked,  which  laft  w7e  found  by  no  means  unpalatable.  The  haunch  of  a 
young  cub  is  a diflu  much  efleemed,  and  we  frequently  met  with  it  at  table 
in  the  upper  country;  it  is  extremely  rich  and  oily,  neverthelefs  they  fay 
it  never  cloys  the  flomach. 

Towards  evening  we  returned  to  the  veffel,  and  the  florin  being  much 
abated,  palled,  not  an,  uncomfortable  night. 

At  day  break  the  next  morning  I took  the  boat,  and  went  on  fhore 
to  join  a party  that,  as  I had  been  informed  the  preceding  evening,  was 
going  a bear-hunting.  On  landing,  I found  the  men  and  dogs  ready, 
and  having  loaded  our  guns  we  advanced  into  the  woods.  The  people 
here,  as  in  the  back  parts  of  the  United  States,  devote  a very  great,  part 
of  their  time  to  hunting,  and  they  are  well  fkilled  in  the  purfuit  of 
game  of  every  defcription.  They  fhoot  almofl  univerfally  with  the  rifle 
gun,  and  are  as  dextrous  at  the  ufe  of  it  as  any  men  can  be.  The 
guns  ufed  by  them  are  all  imported  from  England.  Thofe  in  mofl 
eftimation  carry  balls  of  the  fize  of  thirty  to  the  pound ; in  the  States 
the  hunters  very  commonly  fhoot  with  balls  of  a much  fmaller  fize,  fixty  of 
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them  not  weighing  more  than  one  pound  ; but  the  people  in  Canada  are 
©f  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  ufe  the  large  balls,  although  more  trouble- 
fome  to  carry  through  the  woods,  as  they  inflidt  much  more  definitive 
wounds  than  the  others,  and  game  feldom  efcapes  after  being  wounded 
by  them.  Dogs  of  a large  fize  are  chofen  for  bear  hunting  : thofe  moll 
generally  preferred  feem  to  be  of  a breed  between  the  blood  hound  and 
maftiff;  they  will  follow  the  fcent  of  the  bear,  as  indeed  moft  held 
dogs  will,  but  their  chief  ufe  is  to  keep  the  bear  at  bay  when 
wounded,  or  to  follow  him  if  he  attempt  to  make' off  whilil  the  hun- 
ter is  reloading  his  gun.  Bears  will  never  attempt  to  attack  a man  or  a 
dog  while  they  can  make  their  efcape,  but  once  wounded  or  clofely 
hemmed  in  they  will  fight  mod  furioufly.  The  young  ones,  at  fight  of 
a dog,  generally  take  to  a tree ; but  the  old  ones,  as  if  confcious  of  their 
ability  to  fight  a dog,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  they  cannot  fail  of 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  hunter  if  they  afcend  a tree,  never  do  fo, 
unlefs  indeed  they  fee  a hunter  coming  towards  them  on  horfeback,  a 
fight  which  terrifies  them  greatly. 

The  Indians  generally  go  in  large  parties  to  hunt  bears,  and  on  com- 
ing to  the  place  where  they  fuppole  thefe  animals  are  lurking,  they 
form  themfelves  into  a large  circle,  and  as  they  advance  endeavour  to 
roufe  them.  It  is  feldom  that  the  white  hunters  mufier  together  in 
fufficient  numbers  to  purfue  their  game  in  this  manner;  but  whenever 
they  have  men  enough  to  divide  themfelves  fo,  they  always  do  it.  We 
proceeded  in  this  manner  at  Point  Abineau,  where  three  or  four  men  are 
amply  fufficient  to  hem  in  a bear  between  the  water  and  the  main  land. 
The  point  was  a very  favourable  place  for  hunting  this  year,  for  the 
bears,  intent,  as  I before  mentioned,  upon  emigrating  to  the  fouth,  ufed, 
on  coming  down  from  the  upper  country,  to  advance  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  point,  as  if  defirous  of  getting  as  near  as  poffible  by  land  to  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  lake,  and  fear cely  a morning  came  but  what  one  or 
two  of  them  were  found  upon  it.  An  experienced  hunter  can  at  once 
difeern  the  track  of  a bear,  deer,  or  any  other  large  animal,  in  the 
woods,  and  can  tell  with  no  fmall  degree  of  precifion  how  long  a time 
before,  it  was,  that  the  animal  pafled  that  way.  On  coming  to  a long 
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valley,  between  two  of  the  fand  hills  on  the  point,  a place  through  which 
the  bears  generally  pa  (led  in  going  towards  the  water,  the  hunters  whom 
I accompanied  at  once  told  how  many  bears  had  come  down  from  the 
tipper  country  the  preceding  night,  and  alfo  how  many  of  them  were 
cubs.  To  the  eye  of  a common  obferver  the  track  of  thefe  animals 
Jimongfl  the  leaves  is  wholly  imperceptible  j indeed,  in  many  inflances, 
even  after  the  hunters  had  pointed  them  out  to  me,  I could  but  barely 
perceive  the  prints  of  their  feet  on  the  clofeft  infpedtionj  yet  the  hun- 
ters, on  coming  up  to  the  place,  law  thefe  marks  with  a glance  of 
the  eve. 

j 

After  killing  a bear,  the  firft  care  of  the  hunters  is  to  flrip  him  of  his 
{kin.  This  bufinefs  is  performed  by  them  in  a very  few  minutes,  as 
they  always  carry  knives  about  them  particularly  fuited  for  the  purpofe  \ 
afterwards  the.  carcafe  is  cut  up,  an  operation  in  which  the  tomahawk, 
an  inftrument  that  they,  moftly,  carry  with  them  alfo,'  is  particularly  ufe- 
ful.  The  choiceft  parts  of  the  animal  are  then  feledted  and  carried 
home,  and  the  reft  left  in  the  woods.  The  Indians  hold  the  paws  of 
the  bear  in  great  eftimation  ; ftewed  with  young  puppies,  they  are  ferved 
up  at  all  their  principal  feafts.  On  killing  the  animal,  the  paws  are' 
ga-fhed  with  a knife,  and,  afterwards,  hung  over  a Ere,  amid  ft  the 
fmoke,todry.  The  fkinsof  the  bears  are  applied  to  numberlefsufes,  in  the 
country,  by  the  farmers,  who  fet  no  fmail  value  upon  them.  They  are 
commonly  cured  by  being  fpread  upon  a wall  or  between  two  trees,  be- 
fore the  fun,  and  in  that  pofition  fcraped  with  a knife,  or  piece  of 
iron,  daily,  which  brings  out  the  greafe  or  oil,  a very  confiderable 
quantity  of  which  oozes  from  them.  Racoon  and  deer  fkins,  &c. 
are  cured  in  a Emilar  manner.  The  Indians  have  a method  of  dreffing 
thefe  different  fkins  with  the  hair  on,  and  of  rendering  them  at  the  fame 
time  as  pliable  as  a piece  of  cloth  j this  is  principally  effected  by  rubbing 
the  fkins,  with  the  hand,  in  the  fmckeof  a wood  Ere. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  hunt  being  over,  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  habitation  on  the  point.  On  arriving  there  I found  my 
companions,  who  had  juft  come  on  fhore,  and  after  having  ftrolled  about 
the  woods  for  a time,  we  all  went  on  board  the  flnip  to  dine. 
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The  fky  had  been  very  gloomy  the  whole  of  this  day;  it  became  more 
and  more  fo  as  the  evening  approached,  and  the  fearnen  foretold  that 
before  morning  there  would  be  a dreadful  florm.  At  no  time  a friend  to 
the  watery  element,  I immediately  formed  the  refutation  of  palling  the 
night  on  fhore  ; accordingly  having  got  the  boat  manned  after  dinner, 
I took  with  me  my  fervant,  and  landed  at  the  head  of  the  bay  on  the 
eaftern  flde  of  the  point.  Here  being  left  to  ourfelves,  we  pitched  our 
tent  by  moonlight,  under  the  fhelter  of  one  of  the  lleep  fand  hills;  and 
having  kindled  a large  lire  in  the  front  of  it,  laid  down,  and  were  foon 
lulled  to  repofe  by  the  hollow  roar  of  the  wind  amidif  the  tall  trees  of 
the  furrounding  fared:.  Not  fo  my  companions,  who  vifited  me  at 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  and  lamented  forely  that  they  had 
not  accompanied  me  on  fhore.  There  had  been  a tremendous  fea  run- 
ning in  the  lake  all  night;  the  wind  had  fhifted  fomewhat  to  the 
fouthward,  and  Point  Abineau,  in  confequence,  affording  but  little  pro- 
tection to  the  veffel,  fbe  had  roiled  about  in  a molt  alarming  manner; 
one  of  the  ffancheons  at  her  bow  darted  by  her  violent  working;  the  water 
came  pouring  in  as  from  a pump ; a fcene  of  confuilon  enfued,  and  the 
failors  were  kept  buflly  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  {loo- 
ping the  leak.  The  veffel  being  old,  crazy,  and  on  her  laft  voyage* 
ferious  apprehenfions  were  entertained  left  fome  worfe  accident  fhould 
befal  her  before  morning,  and  neither  the  crew  nor  the  paffengers  felt 
themfelves  at  all  ealy  until  day-light  appeared,  when  the  gale  abated. 
We  amuied  ourfelves  this  morning  in  rambling  through  the  woods, 
and  along  the  fhores  of  the  lake,  with  our  fowling  pieces.  On  the 
flrand  we  found  great  numbers  of  gulls,  and  different  birds  of  prey,  fudi 
as  hawks,  kites,  &c.  ; here  alfo  we  met  with  large  flocks  of  fand 
larks,  as  they  are  called  by  the  people  of  the  country,  in  colour  fome- 
what  refembling  the  grey  lapwing ; their  walk  and  manner  alfo  are  fo 
very  flmilar,  that,  when  on  the  ground,  they  might  be  taken  for  the 
fame  bird  were  they  but  of  a larger  fize;  they  are  not  much  bigger  than 
a fparrow.  In  the  woods  we  fell  in  for  the  firfl  time  with  a large  covey 
or  flock  of  fpruce  partridges  or  phealants,  as  the  people  call  them  in 
this  neighbourhood.  In  colour,  they  are  not  much  unlike  the  Englifh, 
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partridge,  but  of  a larger  fize,  and  their  flefii  in  flavour  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  Englifh  pheafant.  They  are  different  in  many 
refpeffs  both  from  the  partridge  and  pheafant  found  in  Maryland  and 
in  the  middle  Rates,  but  in  none  more  fo  than  in  their  wonderful  tame- 
nefs,  or  rather  Rapidity.  Before  the  flock  took  to  flight  I fhot  three 
birds  flngly  from  off  one  tree,  and  had  I but  been  acquainted  with 
the  proper  method  of  proceeding  at  the  time,  it  is  poflible  I might  have 
fhot  them  all  in  turn.  It  feems  you  muR  always  begin  by  Riooting  the 
bird  that  fits  loweR  on  the  tree,  and  io  proceed  upwards,  in  which  cafe 
the  furvivors  are  not  at  ail  alarmed.  Ignorant,  however,  of  this  fe- 
cret,  I Riot  at  one  of  the  uppermoR  birds,  and  the  diRurbance  that  he 
made  in  faliing  through  the  branches  on  which  the  others  were  perched 
put  the  flock  to  flight  immediately. 

On  returning  from  our  ramble  in  the  woods  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  we  were  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  the  wind  quite  favourable  for 
profecuting  our  voyage,  and  in  a few  minutes  afterwards  heard  the 
fignal  gun,  and  faw  the  fhip’s  boat  coming  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  us 
from  fhore.  We  got  on  board  in  time  for  dinner,  but  did  not  pro- 
ceed on  our  voyage  until  midnight  ; fo  high  a fea  Rill  continued  running 
in  the  lake,  that  the  captain  thought  it  imprudent  to  venture  out  of  the 
bay  before  that  time.  In  the  morning  we  found  ourfelves  undet*  the  rich 
bold  lands  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  lake;  the  water  was  finooth,  the 
iky  ferene,  and  every  one  felt  pleafed  with  the  voyage.  It  was  on  this 
day  that  we  beheld  the  cloud  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  as  I before  men- 
tioned, at  the  great  diRance  of  fifty-four  miles. 

Lake  Erie  is  of  an  elliptical  form ; in  length  about  three  hundred 
miles,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  wideR  part,  about  ninety.  The  depth 
of  water  in  this  lake  is  not  more  than  twenty  fathoms,  and  in  calm 
weather  veffels  may  fecurely  ride  at  anchor  in  any  part  of  it ; but  when 
ftormy,  the  anchorage  in  an  open  part  of  the  lake  is  not  fafe,  the  lands  at 
bottom  not  being  firm,  and  the  anchors  apt  therefore  to  lofe  their 
hold.  Whenever  there  is  a gale  of  wind  the  waters  immediately  become 
turbid,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  yellow  fand  that  is  wafhed  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake ; in  cairn  weather  the  water  is  clear,  and  of  a deep 
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•greenilh  colour.  The  northern  fhore  of  the  lake  is  very  rocky,  as 
likewife  are  the  fhores  of  the  iflands,  of  which  there  are  feverai  cinders 
towards  the  wedern  extremity  of  the  lake  ; but  along  mod  parts  of  the 
fouthern  fhore  is  a fine  gravelly  beach.  The  height  of  the  land 
bordering  on  the  lake  is  very  unequal ; in  fome  places  long  ranges  of 
deep  mountains  rife  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water  j in  others  the  fhores 
are  fo  flat  and  l'o  low,  that  when  the  lake  is  railed  a little  above  its  ufual 
level,  in  confequence  of  a drong  gale  of  wind  fetting  in  towards  the 
fhore,  the  country  is  deluged  for  miles.  A young  gentleman,  who 
•was  fent  in  a bateau  with  difpatches  acrofs  the  lake,  not  long  before  we 
palfed  through  the  country,  perifhed,  with  feverai  of  his  party,  owing  to 
an  inundation  of  this  fort  that  took  place  on  a low  part  of  the  fhore.  I 
mud  here  obferve,  that  when  you  navigate  the  lake  in  a bateau,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  keep  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the  land ; and  whenever  there  is 
any  danger  of  a dorm,  you  run  the  velTel  on  fhore,  which  may  be  done 
with  fafety,  as  the  bottom  of  it  is  perfectly  Hat.  I before  mentioned  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  a bateau  over  a keel  boat  in  this  lefpebt.  The 
young  gentleman  alluded  to  was  coading  along  in  this  manner,  when  a 
violent  dorm  fuddenly  arofe.  The  bateau  was  indantaneoudy  turned  to- 
wards the  fhore ; unfortunately,  however,  in  running  her  upon  the 
beach  fome  mifmanagement  took  place,  and  dieoverfet.  The  waves  had 
already  begun  to  break  in  on  the  fhore  with  prodigious  impetuodfy;  each 
one  of  them  rolled  farther  in  than  the  preceding  one ; the  party  took 
alarm,  and  indead  of  making  as  drenuous  exertions  as  it  was  fuppofed 
they  might  have  made,  to  right  the  bateau,  they  took  a few  necedaries 
out  of  her,  and  attempted  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight ; but  fo  rapidly  did 
the  water  flow  after  them,  in  confequence  of  the  increaflng  dorm,  that 
before  they  could  proceed  far  enough  up  the  country  to  gain  a place  of 
fafety,  they  were  all  overwhelmed  by  it,  two  alone  excepted,  who  had 
the  prefence  of  mind  and  ability  to  climb  a lofty  tree.  To  the  very 
great  irregularity  of  the  height  of  the  lands  on  both  fides  of  it,  is  attri- 
buted the  frequency  of  dorms  on  Lake  Erie.  The  fhores  of  Lake  On- 
tario are  lower  and  more  uniform  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  lakes ; 
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and  that  lake  is  the  mod  tranquil  of  any,,  as  has  already  been  no- 
ticed. 

There  is  a great  deficiency  of  good  harbours  along  the  fhores  of 
this  Lake.  On  its  northern  fide  there  are  but  two  places,  which  af- 
ford fhelter  to  veffels  drawing  more  than  feven  feet  water,  namely. 
Long  Point  and  Point  Abineau  ; and  thefe  only  afford  a partial  (belter. 
If  the  wind  fhould  fhift  to  the  fouthward  whilft  veffels  happen  to  be 
lying  under  them,  they  are  thereby  expofed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a rocky 
lee  (bore.  On  the  fouthern  (bore,  the  firft  harbour  you  come  to  in  go- 
ing from  Fort  Erie,  is  that  of  Pr'efqu’  Ifle,  Veffels  drawing  eight  feet 
water  may  there  ride  in  perfect  fafety  ; but  it  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  dif- 
ficulty to  get  into  the  harbour,  owing  to  a long  fand  bar  which  extends 
acrofs  the  mouth  of  it.  Prefqu’  Ifle  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  about 
fixty  miles  from  Fort  Erie.  Beyond  this,  nearly  midway  between  the 
eiffern  and  wedern  extremities  of  the  lake,  there  is  another  harbour,  ca- 
pable of  containing  fmall  veffels,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayahega  River,  and- 
another  at  the  mouth  of  Sandufky  River,  which  falls  into  the  lake 
within  the  north  weflern  territory  of  the  States.  It  is  very  feldom  that 
any  of  thefe  harbours  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  Britifli  (hips  ; they, 
indeed,  trade  almoft  folely  between  Fort  Erie  and  Detroit  River  ; 
and  when  in  profecuting  their  voyages  they  chance  to  meet  with  con- 
trary winds,  againd  which  they  cannot  make  head,  they  for  the  mod: 
part  return  to  Fort  Erie,  if  bound  to  Detroit  River;  or  to  fome  of  the 
bays  amidft  the  duffers  of  iflands  fituated  towards  the  weftern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  lake,  if  bound  to  Fort  Erie.  In  going  up  the  lake,  it 
very  often  happens  that  veffels,  even  after  they  have  got  clofe  under  thefe 
iflands,  the  neared;  of  which  is  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  Fort  Erie,  are  driven  back  by  dorms  the  whole  way  to  that  fort. 
Jud  as  we  were  preparing  to  cad;  anchor  under  Middle  Idand,  one  of  the 
neared  of  them,  a fquall  fuddenly  arofe,  and  it  was  not  without  very 
great  difficulty  that  we  could  keep  our  ffation  : the  captain  told  us  after- 
wards, that  he  really  feared  at  one  time,  that  we  fhould  have  been  driven 
back  to  our  old  quarters. 
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li  was  about  two  o’clock  on  the  third  day  from  that  of  our  quit- 
ting Point  Abineau,  that  we  reached  Middle  liland.  We  lay  at  an- 
chor until  the  next  morning,  when  the  wind  fhifted  a few  points 
in  our  favour,  and  enabled  us  to  proceed  fome  miles  farther  on,  to  a 
place  of  greater  fafety,  fheltered  by  iflands  on  all  fides  ; but  beyond  this 
the  wdnd  did  not  permit  us  to  advance  for  three  days.  It  is  very  feldom 
that  veffels  bound  from  Fort  Erie  to  any  place  on  Detroit  River  accom- 
plifh  their  voyage  without  flopping  amongft  thefe  iflands  , for  the 
fame  wind  favourable  for  carrying  them  from  the  eaflern  to  the 
wellern  extremity  of  the  lake  will  not  waft  them  up  the  river.  The 
river  runs  nearly  in  a fouth-weft  direction;  its  current  is  very  flrong ; 
and  unlefs  the  wind  blows  frefh,  and  nearly  in  an  oppofite  direc- 
tion to  it,  you  cannot  proceed.  The  navigation  of  Lake  Erie,  in  gene- 
ral, is  very  uncertain ; and  paffengers  that  crofs  it  in  any  of  the  King's* 
or  principal  merchant  veffels,  are  not  only  called  upon  to  pay  double 
the  fum  for  their  paffage,  demanded  for  that  acrofs  Lake  Ontario,  but 
anchorage  money  befides,  that  is,  a certain  fum  per  diem  as  long  as 
the  veffel  remains  wind  bound  at  anchor  in  any  harbour.  The  an- 
chorage money  is  about  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  cabin  paffenger. 

The  iflands  at  the  weflern  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  of  various  fizes, 
lie  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  the  fcenery  amongft  them  is  very  plea- 
fing.  The  largeft  of  them  are  not  more  than  fourteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  many  would  fcarcely  be  found  to  admeafure  as  many 
yards  round.  They  are  all  covered  with  wood  of  fome  kind  or  other, 
even  to  the  very  fmalleft.  The  larger  iflands  produce  a variety  of 
fine  timber,  amongft  which  are  found  oaks,  hiccory  trees,  and  red 
cedars  ; the  latter  grow  to  a much  larger  fize  than  in  any  part  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  they  are  fent  for  even  from  the  Bri'tifh  fettle- 
ments  on  Detroit  River,  forty  miles  diftant.  None  of  thefe  iflands  are 
much  elevated  above  the  lake,  nor  are  they  diverfified  with  any  riling 
grounds ; mod  of  them,  indeed,  are  as  flat  as  if  they  had  been  over- 
flowed with  water,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of  fome  of  the  largeft  of 
them  there  are  extenfive  ponds  and  marfhes.  The  fine  timber,  which 
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thefe  iflonds  produce,  indicates  that  the  foil  mail  be  uncommonly  fertile. 
Here  are  found  in  great  numbers,  .amongft  the  woods,  racoons,  andfquir- 
rels ; bears  are  alfo  at  times  found  upon  fome  of  the  Hands  during 
the  winter  feafon,  when  the  lake  is  frozen  between  the  main  land 
and  the  Hands  ; but  they  do  not  remain  continually,  as  the  other 
animals  do.  All  the  Hands  are  dreadfully  infefted  with  ferpents,  and 
on  fome  of  them  rattlefnakes  are  fo  numerous,  that  in  the  height  of 
fummer  it  is  really  dangerous  to  land:  it  was  now  late  in  September; 
yet  we  had  not  been  three  minutes  on  fhore  on  Bafs  Hand,  before  feveral 
of  thefe  noxious  reptiles  were  feen  amongft  the  bufhes,  and  a couple 
of  them,  of  a large  iize,  were  killed  by  the  feamen.- 

Two  kinds  of  rattlefnakes  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  country j.- 
the  one  is  of  a deep  brown  colour,  clouded  with  yellow,  and  is  feldom 
met  with  more  than  thirty  inches  in  length.  It  ufually  frequents  marches 
and  low  meadows,  where  k does  great  mifcbief  amongft  cattle,  which  it 
bites  moftly  in  the  lips  as  they  are  grazing.  The  other  fort  is  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  colour,  clouded  with  brown,  and  attains  nearly  twice 
the  fize  of  the  other.  It  is  moft  commonly  found  between  three  and 
four  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  the  wrrftof  a large  man.  The  rattle- 
fnake  is  much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any  other  fnake, 
and  it  is  thickeft  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  which  approaches  fomewhat 
to  a triangular  form,  the  belly  being  flat,  and  the  back  bone  rifing 
higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  animal.  The  rattle,  with  which 
this  ferpent  is  provided,  is  at  the  end  of  the  tail ; it  is  ufually  about 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and 
each  joint  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  joint  cenfifts  of  a number  of 
little  cafes  of  a dry  horny  fabftance,  inclofed  one  within  another, 
and  not  only  the  cutermoft  of  thefe  little  cafes  articulates  with 
the  outermoft  cafe  of  the  contiguous  joint,  but  each  cafe,  even  to  the 
fmalleft  one  of  all,  at  the  infide,  is  conneded  by  a fort  of  joint  with  the 
correfponding  cafe  in  the  next  joint  of  the  rattle.  Tne  little  cafes  or 
ihells  lie  very  loofely  within  one  another,  and  the  noife  proceeds  from 
their  dFy  and  hard  coats  linking  one  againft  the  other.  It  is  faid  that 
the  animal  gains  a frefh  joint  to  its  rattle  every  year } of  this,  however, 
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I have  great  doubts,  for  the  large H:  fnakes  are  frequently  found  to  have 
the  feweff  joints  to  their  rattles.  A medical  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newmarket,  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  Virginia,  had 
a rattle  in  his  poiTeflion,  which  contained  no  lefs  than  thirty-two 
joints ; yet  the  fnake  from  which  it  was  taken  fcarcely  admeafured  five 
feet ; rattlefnakes,  however,  of  the  fame  kind,  and  in  the  fame  part  of 
the  country,  have  been  found  of  a greater  length  with  not  more  than  ten 
fatties.  One  of  the  fnakes,  which  we  faw  killed  on  Bafs  liland,  in  Lake 
Erie,  had  no  more  than  four  joints  in  its  rattle,  and  yet  it  was  nearly  four 
feet  long. 

The  fkin  of  the  rattlefnake,  when  the  animal  is  wounded,  or 
otherwife  enraged,  exhibits  a variety  of  beautiful  tints,  never  feen  at 
any  other  time.  It  is  not  with  the  teeth  which  the  rattlefnake  ufes. 
for  ordinary  purpofes  that  it  flrikes  its  enemy,  but  with  two  long 
crooked  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  point  down  the  throat.  When 
about  to  ufe  thefe  fangs,  it  rears  itfelf  up  as  much  as  pofiible,  throws 
back  its  head,  drops  its  under  jaw,  and  fpringing  forward  upon  its  tail* 
endeavours  to  hook  itfelf  as  it  were  upon  its  enemy.  In  order  to  raife 
itfelf  on  its  tail  it  coils  itfelf  up  previoufly  in  a fpiral  line,  with  the  head 
in  the  middle.  It  cannot  fpring  farther  forward  than  about  half  its  owu 
length.  1 

The  flelh  of  the  rattle-fnake  is  as  white  as  the  molt  delicate  fids,  and 
is  much  efleemed  by  thofe  who  are  not  prevented  from  tailing  it  by 
prejudice.  The  foup  made  from  it  is  faid  to  be  delicious,  and  very 
nourifhing. 

In  my  rambles  about  the  iflands  under  which  we  lay  at  anchor,  I found 
many  fpecimens  of  the  exuvias  of  thefe  fnakes,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  country  people  of  Upper  Canada,  are  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
the  rheumatifm,  when  laid  over  the  part  afHidted,  and  fattened  down 
with  a bandage.  The  body  of  the  rattlefnake  dried  to  a cinder  over 
the  fire,  and  then  finely  pulverifed,  and  infufed  in  a certain  portion  of 
brandy,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a never  failing  remedy  againft  that  diforder.  I 
converfed  with  many  people  who  had  made  ufe  of  this  medicine,  and  they 
were  firmly  perfuaded  that  they  were  indebted  to  it  for  a fpeedy  cure. 

The 
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The  liquor  is  taken  inwardly,  in  the  quantity  of  a wine  glafs  full  at  once, 
about  three  times  a day.  No  effect,  more  than  from  taking  plain  brandy, 
is  perceived  from  taking  this  medicine  on  the  fir  ft  day ; but  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  day  tlie  body  of  the  patient  becomes  fuffufed  with  a cold 
fweat,  every  one  of  his  joints  grow  painful,  and  his  limbs  become 
feeble,  and  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  him  ; he  grows  worfe  and  worfe 
for  a day  or  two , but  pcrlevering  in  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  for  a few 
days,  he  gradually  lofes  his  pains,  and  recovers  his  wonted  ftrength  of 
body. 

Many  different  kinds  of  ferpents  befides  rattlefnakes  are  found  on  thefe 
ifiands  in  Lake  Erie.  I killed  feveral  totally  different  from  any  that 
I had  ever  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  ; amongft  the  num- 
ber was  one  which  1 was  informed  was  venomous  in  the  higheft  degree : 
it  was  fomewhat  more  than  three  feet  in  length ; its  back  was  perfectly 
black  3 its  belly  a vivid  orange.  I found  it  amongft  the  rocks  on  Middle 
Eland,  and  on  being  wounded  in  the  tail,  it  turned  about  to  defend 
itfelf  with  inconceivable  fury.  Mr.  Carver  tells  of  a ferpent  that  is 
peculiar  to  thefe  ifiands,  called  the  hifiing  fnake : “ It  is,”  fays  he, 
44  of  the  fmall  fpeckled  kind,  and  about  eighteen  inches  long.  When 
44  any  thing  approaches  it,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a moment,  and  its  fpots, 
44  which  are  of  various  dyes,  become  vifibly  brighter  through  rage  3 at 
44  the  fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth  with  great  force  a fubtile 
44  wind  that  is  reported  to  be  of  a naufeous  fmell,  and  if  drawn  in  with 
44  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller  will  infallibly  bring  on  a decline, 
44  that  in  a few  months  muft  prove  mortal,  there  being  no  remedy  yet 
44  difcovered  which  can  counteract  its  baneful  influence,”  Mr.  Carver 
does  not  inform  us  of  his  having  himfelf  feen  this  fnake ; I am  tempted, 
therefore,  to  imagine,  that  he  has  been  impofed  upon,  and  that  the  whole 
account  he  has  given  of  it  is  fabulous.  I made  very  particular  enquiries 
refpeCting  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a fnake,  from  thofe  perfons  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  touching  at  thefe  ifiands,  and  neither  they  nor  any  other 
peribn  I met  with  in  the  country  had  ever  feen  or  heard  of  fuch  a 
fnake,  except  in  Mr.  Carver’s  Travels.  Were  a traveller  to  believe 
all  the  ftories  refpeCting  fnakes  that  are  current  in  the  country,  he 
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mu(l  believe  that  there  is  fach  a fnake  as  the  whip  fnake,  which,  as  it 
is  Did,  purfues  cattle  through  the  woods  and  meadows,  lafhing  them 
with  its  tail,  till  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  running  they  drop  breath- 
lefs  to  the  ground,  when  it  preys  upon  their  flefh ; he  muft  alfo  be- 
lieve that  there  is  fuch  a fnake  as  the  hoop  fnake,  which  has  the  power 
of  fixing  its  tail  firmly  in  a certain  cavity  infide  of  its  mouth,  and  then 
of  rolling  itfelf  forward  like  a hoop  or  wheel  with  fach  wonderful  ve- 
locity that  neither  man  nor  bead  can  poffibly  efcape  from  its  devouring 
jaws. 

The  ponds  and  marfhes  in  the  interior  parts  of  thefe  iflands  abound 
with  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl,  and  the  fhores  fwarm  with  gulls.  A. 
few  fmall  birds  are  found  in  the  woods ; but  I faw  none  among  d them 
that  were  remarkable  either  for  their  fong  or  plumage. 

At  fun-fet,  on  the  lad  day  of  September,  we  left  the  iflands,  and  the 
next  morning  entered  Detroit  River.  The  river,  at  its  mouth,  is  about 
five  miles  wide,  and  continues  nearly  the  fame  breadth  for  a con- 
fiderable  didance.  The  fhores  are  of  a moderate  height,  and  thickly 
wooded ; but  there  was  nothing  particularly  intereding  in  the  profpeft 
till  we  arrived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  new  Britifh  pod.  Here 
the  banks  appeared  diverfified  with  Indian  encampments  and  villages, 
and  beyond  them  the  Britifh  fettlements  were  feen  to  great  advantage. 
The  river  was  crowded  with  Indian  canoes  and  bateaux,  and  feveral  plea- 
fure  boats  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  garrifon,  and  to  the  traders, 
that  had  come  out  in  expectation  of  meeting  us,  were  feep  cruizing 
about  backwards  and  forwards.  The  two  other  veffels  of  war,  which 
we  had  left  behind  us  at  Fort  Erie,  as  well  as  the  trading  veffels,  had 
overtaken  us  jud  as  v/e  entered  the  river,  and  we  ail  failed  up  together 
with  every  bit  of  canvafs,  that  we  could  muder,  full  fpread.  The  day 
was  uncommonly  clear,  and  the  fcene  altogether  was  pleafing  and  in- 
ter e din  g. 

The  other  veffels  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  Britifh  pod;  but  ours* 
which  was  laden  with  prefents  for  the  Indians,  cad  anchor  oppofite  to 
the  habitation  of  the  gentleman  in  the  Indian  department,  whom  I be- 
fore mentioned,  which  was  fituated  in  the  didriCl  of  Malden.  He  gave 
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ns  a mod  cordial  invitation  to  day  at  his  houfe  whilft  we  fhould  re- 
main in  this  part  of  the  country ; we  gladly  accepted  of  it,  and  accord- 
ingly went  with  him  on  flaore. 


LETTER  XXXIII.' 

Defcription  of  the  Diftr'iSl  of  Malden. — Eft  ablifment  of  a new  Britlf  Pof 
there. — Ifland  of  Bois  Blanc. —Difference  between  the  Britlf  and 
Americans  refpedling  the  Right  of  Poffieffion.— Block  Houfes , how  con - 
Jlrucled. — Captain  E—s  Farm.— Indians. — - Defcription  of  Detroit 
River,  and  the  Country  bordering  upon  it.— Down  of  Detroit. — Head 
'Quarters  of  the  American  Army  .—  Officers  of  the  JVefern  Army. — 
JJnfuccefsJul  Attempt  of  the  Americans  to  imprefs  upon  the  Minds  of 
the  Indians  an  Idea  of  their  Confequence. — Of  the  Country  round 
Detroit. — Doubts  concerning  our  P.oute  back  to  Philadelphia. — Deter- 
mine to  go  by  Prefqu'  Ife. — Departure  from  Detroit. 

Malden,  October. 

J^^ALDEN  is  a didridl  of  condderable  extent,  fituated  on  the  eadern 
fide  of  Detroit  River,  about  eighteen  miles  below  the  town  of  De- 
troit. At  the  lower  end  of  the  didridt  there  are  but  few  houfes,  and 
thefe  Hand  very  widely  afunder  ; but  at  the  upper  end,  bordering 
upon  the  river,  and  adjoining  to  the  new  Britifh  pod:  that  has  been  eda- 
blifhed  lince  the  evacuation  of  Detroit,  a little  town  has  been  laid  out, 
which  already  contains  more  than  twenty  houfes,  and  is  rapidly  increaf- 
ing.  Hither  feveral  of  the  traders  have  removed  who  formerly  redded 
at  Detroit.  This  little  town  has  as  yet  received  no  particular  name,  nei- 
ther has  the  new  pod,  but  they  merely  go  under  the  name  of  the  new 
Britifh  pod  and  town  near  the  ifland  of  Bois-Blanc,  an  ifland  in  the 
river  near  two  miles  in  length,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth,  that  lies  op- 
podte  to  Malden. 
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When  the  evacuation  of  Detroit  was  firfc  talked  of,  the  ifland  was 
looked  to  as  an  eligible  fituation  for  the  new  pod:,  and  orders  were  Lent 
to  purchafe  it  from  the  Indians,  and  to  take  poffefiion  of  it  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  Majefly.  Accordingly  a party  of  troops  went  down  for 
that  purpofe  from  Detroit ; they  eredled  a fmall  block  houfe  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  it,  and  left  a ferjeant’s  guard  there  for  its  defence. 
Preparations  were  afterwards  making  for  building  a fort  on  it;  but  in 
the  mean  time  a warm  remonftrance  againfl:  fuch  proceedings  came 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States  *,  who  infilled  upon  it  that 

the 


• Notwithflanding  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
itfelf  to  remon (irate  againfl:  our  taking  pofleflion 
of  this  ifland,  and  thus  to  difpute  every  inch  of 
ground  refpe£ling  the  right  to  which  there  could 
not  be  the  fmallefl  doubt,  yet  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  the  States  affedt  to  talk  of  every 
fuch  flep  as  idle  and  unnecefl'ary,  inafmuch  as 
they  are  fully  perfuaded,  in  their  own  minds, 
that  all  the  Britiih  dominions  in  North  America 
mull,  fooner  or  later,  become  a part  of  their  em- 
pire. Thus  Mr.  Imlay,  in  his  account  of  the 
north  weftern  territory  : “ It  is  certain,  that  as 
“ the  country  has  been  more  opened  in  America, 
“ and  thereby  the  rays  of  the  fun  have  adled 
“ more  powerfully  upon  the  earth,  thefe  benefits 
“ have  tended  greatly  to  foften  the  winter  fea- 
“ fon ; fo  that  peopling  Canada,  for  which  we 
“ are  much  obliged  to  you,  is  a double  advan- 
“ tage  to  us.  Firfl,  it  is  fettling  and  populating 
“ a country  that  muft,  fooner  or  later,  from  the 
“ natural  order  of  things,  become  a part  of  our 
“empire;  and  fecondly,  it  is  immediately  me- 
“ liorating  the  climate  of  the  northern  Hates,” 
&c. 

The  greateft  empires  that  have  ever  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  have  diffolved  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  hif- 
tory  will,  I take  it  for  granted,  prefume  to  fay 
that  the  extended  empire  of  Britain,  all  power- 
ful as  it  is  at  prefent,  is  fo  much  more  clofely 
knit  together  than  any  other  empire  ever  was 
before  it,  that  it  can  never  fall  afunder  ; Ca- 
nada, I therefore  fuppofe,  may,  with  revolving 
years,  be  disjointed  from  the  mother  country,  as 


well  as  her  other  Colonies ; but  whenever  that 
period  fhall  arrive,  which  I trufl  is  far  diflant,  I 
am  humbly  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  form  an 
additional  knot  in  that  exteniive  union  of  Hates 
which  at  prefent  fubfifis  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  ; indeed,  were  the  Britiflr  do- 
minions in  North  America  to  be  diflevered  from 
the  other  members  of  the  empire  the  enfuing 
year,  I am  Hill  tempted  to  imagine  that  they 
would  not  become  linked  with  the  prefent  fede- 
ral American  Hates,  and  for  the  following  rea- 
fons  : 

Firfl,  becaufe  the  conHitution  of  the  federal 
Hates,  which  is  the  bond  that  holds  them  toge- 
ther, is  not  calculated  for  fuch  a large  territory 
as  that  which  the  prefent  Hates,  together  with 
fuch  an  addition,  would  conflitute. 

The  conHitution  cf  the  Hates  is  that  of  the 
people,  who,  through  their  refpedlive  reprefen- 
tatives  affembled  together  at  fome  one  place, 
mufl  decide  upon  every  meafure  that  is  to  be 
taken  for  the  public  weal.  This  place,  it  is 
evident,  ought  in  juflice  to  be  as  central  as 
pofiible  to  every  Hate ; the  neceflity,  indeed,  of 
having  the  place  fo  fituated  has  been  manifefled 
in.  the  building  of  the  new  federal  city.  Were 
it  not  for  this  Hep,  many  of  the  moH  enlightened 
characters  in  the  Hates  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  union  could  not  have  remained 
many  years  entire,  for  the  Hates  fo  far  removed 
from  the  feat  of  the  legiflature,  before  the  new 
city  was  founded,  had  complained  grievoufly  of 
the  diflance  which  their  delegates  had  to  travel 
tc^  meet  congrefs,  and  had  begun  to  talk  of  the 
neceflity  of  a feparation  of  the  Hates  : and  now, 
Y y on 
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the  iflancl  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  British  dominions.  The 
point,  it  was  found,  would  admit  of  fome  difpute,  and  as  it  could  not  be 
determined  immediately,  the  plan  of  building  the  fort  was  relinquifhed 
for  the  time.  The  block  houfe  on  the  ifland,  however,  flill  remains 

guarded. 


on  the  other  hand,  that  a central  fpot  has  been 
fixed  upon,  thofe  Hates  to  the  northward,  con- 
veniently foliated  to  Philadelphia,  the  prefent 
feat  of  the  federal  government,  fay  that  the  new 
city  will  be  fo  far  removed  from  them,  that  the 
fending  of  delegates  thither  will  be  highly  in- 
convenient to  them,  and  fo  much  fo,  as  to  call 
for  a feparation  of  the  union  on  their  part.  In 
a former  letter  I Hated  the  various  opinions  that 
were  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  this  fubjedl,  and  I endeavoured  to  (hew 
that  the  feat  of  congrefs  would  be  removed  to 
the  new  federal  city  without  endangering  a par- 
tition of  the  Hates ; but  I am  fully  perfuaded, 
that  were  Canada  to  become  an  independent  Hate, 
and  a place  were  to  be  fixed  on  central  to  all  the 
Hates,  fuppojing  her  to  be  one,  that  neither  (he, 
nor  the  hate  at  the  remote  oppofite  end,  would 
long  continue,  if  they  ever  did  fubmit,  to  fend 
their  delegates  to  a place  fo  far  removed,  that  it 
would  require  more  than  a fourth  part  of  the 
year  for  them  (the  delegates)  to  travel,  even 
with  the  utmoH  poffible  expedition,  backward 
and  forward,  between  the  diferid  which  they  re- 
prefented  and  the  feat  of  congrefs. 

Secondly,  I think  the  two  Canadas  will  never 
become  conneded  with  the  prefent  Hates,  be- 
caufe  the  people  of  thefe  provinces,  and  thofe 
of  the  adjoining  Hates,  are  not  formed  for  a clofe 
intimacy  with  each  other. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  are 
refugees,  who  were  driven  from  the  Hates  by 
the  perfecution  of  the  republican  party ; and 
though  the  thirteen  years  which  have  paffed 
over  have  nearly  extmguifoed  every  fpark  of 
refentment  againH  the  Americans  in  the  breaHs 
of  the  people  of  England,  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe  in  Upper  Canada;  it  is  there  common 
to  hear,  even  from  the  children  of  the  refugees, 
the  moH  grofs  invectives  poured  out  againH  the 
people  of  the  Hates;  and  the  people  of  the  fron- 
tier "Hates,  in  their  turn,  are  as  violent  againH 
the  refugees  and  their  poderity;  and,  indeed. 


whilft  Canada  forms  a part  of  the  Britifh  empire, 
I am  inclined,  from  what  I have  feen  and  heard 
in  travelling  through  the  country,  to  think  that 
this  fpirit  will  not  die  away.  In  Lower  Canada 
the  fame  acrimonious  temper  of  mind  is  not  ob- 
fervable  amongH  the  people,  excepting  indeed 
in  thofe  few  parts  of  the  country  where  the  in- 
habited parts  of  the  Hates  approach  clofely  to 
thofe  of  the  province ; but  here  appears  to 
be  a general  difinclination  amongH  the  inhabi- 
tants to  have  any  political  connedion  with  the 
people  of  the  Hates,  and  the  French  Canadians 
affed  to  hold  them  in  the  greateH  contempt. 
Added  to  this,  the  prevalent  language  of  the 
lower  province,  which  has  remained  the  fame 
for  almoH  forty  years,  notwithflanding  the  great 
pains  that  have  been  taken  to  change  it,  and 
which  is  therefore  likely  to  remain  fo  Hill,  is  an- 
other obflacle  in  the  way  of  any  clofe  connedion 
between  the  people  of  the  lower  province  and 
thofe  of  the  Hates.  Even  in  conduding  the 
affairs  of  the  provincial  legiflative  alfembly,  not- 
withHanding  that  mod  of  the  Englifh  inhabitants 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language, 
yet  a considerable  degree  of  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced from  the  generality  of  the  French  dele- 
gates being  totally  ignorant  of  the  Engliffi  lan- 
guage, which,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  they 
have  an  unconquerable  averfion  againH  learn- 
ing. 

Thirdly,  I think  the  Britiffi  dominions  in 
North  America  will  never  be  annexed  to  thofe 
of  the  Hates,  becaufe  they  are  by  nature  formed 
for  conHituting  a feparate  independent  territory. 

At  prefent  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Britifh  dominions  and  the  States  runs  along  the 
river  St.  Croix,  thence  along  the  high  lands  bor- 
dering upon  New  England  till  it  meets  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  afterwards 
along  the  faid  parallel  until  it  flrikes  the  River 
St  Lawrence,  or  Cataragui,  or  Iroquois.  Now 
the  dominions  fouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ars 
evidently  not  feparated  from  the  United  States 
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guarded,  and  poffeffion  will  be  kept  of  it  until  the  matter  in  difpute  be 
adjudged  by  the  ccmmiffioners  appointed,  purfuant  to  the  late  treaty, 
for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  exafl  boundaries  of  the  Britifh  do- 
minions in  this  part  of  the  continent,  which  were  by  no  means  clearly 
afcertained  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

In  this  particular  inflance  the  difpute  arifes  refpcdh'ng  the  true  mean- 
ing of  certain  words  of  the  treaty.  “ The  boundary  line,”  it  fays,  ic  is  to 
“ run  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie  until  it  arrive  at  the  water  com- 
“ munication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron  ; thence  along  the 
te  middle  of  the  laid  water  communication.”  The  people  of  the  States 
conftrue  the  middle  of  the  water  communication  to  be  the  middle  of  the 
moil  approved  and  mofc  frequented  channel  of  the  river;  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, conftrue  it  to  be  the  middle  of  the  river,  provided  there  is  a tole- 
rable channel  on  each  fide.  Now  the  ifiand  of  Bois  Blanc  clearly  lies 
between  the  middle  of  the  river  and  the  Britifh  main;  but  then  the 
deepeft  and  moft  approved  channel  for  fhips  of  burthen  is  between  the  ifiand 
and  the  Britifh  fhore.  In  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  therefore,  the  ifiand 


by  any  bold  determinate  boundary  line;  I there- 
fore fuppofe  that  they  may,  in  fome  manner,  be 
conne&ed  with  them;  but  the  country  to  the 
northward,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  on  the  eaft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  and 
weft  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  vaft  chain  of 
lakes  which  extends  to  the  weft  ward,  is  feparated 
from  the  United  States  by  one  of  the  moft  re- 
markable boundary  lines  that  is  to  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  between  any  two  coun- 
tries on  the  fame  continent ; and  from  being 
bounded  in  fuch  a remarkable  manner,  and 
thus  detached  as  it  were  by  nature  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  calculated  for  forming  a diftintt  fepa- 
rate  ftate,  or  diftinCt  union  of  ftates,  from  the 
prefent  American  federal  ftates ; that  is,  fup- 
pofing,  with  the  revolutions  of  time,  that  this 
arm  of  the  Britifh  empire  fhould  be  fome  time 
or  other  lopped  off.  I confefs  it  appears  ftrange 
to  me,  that  any  perfon  fhould  fuppofe,  after 
looking  attentively  over  a map  of  North  Ame- 


rica, that  the  Britifh  dominions,  fo  extenfive  and 
fo  unconnected  with  them,  could  ever  become 
joined  in  a political  union  with  the  prefent  fede- 
ral ftates  on  the  continent.  There  is  more 
reafon  to  imagine  that  the  Floridas,  and  the 
Spanifh  poffdiions  to  the  eaft  of  the  Miffiflippi, 
will  be  united  therewith ; for  as  the  rivers  which 
flow  through  the  Spanifh  dominions  are  the  only 
channels  whereby  the  people  of  fome  of  the 
weftern  ftates  can  convey  the  produce  of  their 
own  country  to  the  ocean  with  convenience,  it 
is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  people  of  thefe 
ftates  will  be  anxious  to  gain  poffeffion  of  thefe 
rivers,  for  which  purpofe  they  muft  poffefs  them- 
felves  of  the  country  through  which  they  pafs. 
But  there  are  certain  bounds,  beyond  which  3 
reprefentative  government  cannot  extend,  and 
the  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and  the  Miffiflippi 
on  the  weft;  certainly  appear  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  if  indeed  it  can  extend  even  fo  far. 
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imqueffionably  belongs  to  us;  in  that  of  the  people  of  the  States,  to 
them.  It  appears  to  me,  that  our  claim  in  this  infiance  is  certainly  the 
mod  juft;  for  although  the  bell  and  moft  commodious  channel  be  on 
our  fide,  yet  the  channel  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifland  is  fufficiently 
deep  to  admit  through  it,  with  perfedl  fafety,  the  largeft  of  the  veffels  at 
prefent  on  the  lakes,  and  indeed  as  large  veffels  as  are  deemed  fuitable 
for  this  navigation. 

Plans  for  a fort  on  the  main  land,  and  for  one  on  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc, 
have  been  drawn;  but  as  only  the  one  fort  will  be  ere&ed,  the  building 
of  it  is  poftponed  until  it  is  determined  to  whom  the  ifland  belongs : 
if  within  the  Britifh  dominions,  the  fort  will  be  ereded  on  the  ifland, 
as  there  is  a fill  more  advantageous  pofition  for  one  there  than  on  the 
main  land;  in  the  mean  time  a large  block  houfe,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating, in  every  refped  comfortably,  one  hundred  men  and  officers,  has 
been  ereded  on  the  main  land,  around  which  about  four  acres  or  more 
of  ground  have  been  referved  for  his  Majeffy’s  ufe,  in  cafe  the  fort  fhould 
not  be  built  on  the  ifland. 

A block  houfe,  which  I have  fo  frequently  mentioned,  is  a building, 
vvhofe  walls  are  formed  of  thick  fquare  pieces  of  timber.  It  is 
ufually  built  two  ftories  high,  in  which  cafe  the  upper  (lory  is  made  to 
projed  about  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  one, 
and  loop  holes  are  left  in  the  floor  round  the  edge  of  it,  fo  that  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  ftorm  the  houfe,  the  garrifon  could  fire  diredly 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  affailants.  Loop  holes  are  left  alfo  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  walls,  fome  of  which  are  formed,  as  is  the  cafe  at  this 
new  block  houfe  at  Malden,  of  a fize  fufficient  to  admit  a fmall  cannon 
to  be  fired  through  them.  The  loop  holes  are  furniffied  with  large 
wooden  Hoppers  or  wedges,  which  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  there  is 
no  danger  of  an  attack,  are  put  in,  and  the  interfaces  clofely  caulked, 
to  guard  again!!  the  cold ; and  indeed,  to  render  the  houfe  warm,  they 
are  obliged  to  take  no  fmall  pains  in  caulking  the  feams  between  the 
timber  in  every  part.  A block  houfe,  built  on  the  mod  approved  plan, 
is  fo  conftrufted,  that  if  one  half  of  it  were  fhot  away,  the  other  half 
would  Hand  firm.  Each  piece  of  timber  in  the  roof  and  walls  is 
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jointed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  rendered  independent  of  the  next 
piece  to  it;  one  wall  is  independent  of  the  next  wall,  and  the  roof  is  in 
a great  rneafure  independent  of  all  of  them,  fo  that  if  a piece  of  artillery 
were  played  upon  the  houfe,  that  bit  of  timber  alone  againft  which  the 
ball  ftruck  would  be  difplaced,  and  every  other  one  would  remain  unin- 
jured. A block  houfe  is  proof  againft  the  heavieft  fire  of  mufquetry. 
As  thefe  houfes  may  be  eredted  in  a very  fhort  time,  and  as  there  is  fuch 
an  abundance  of  timber  in  every  part  of  the  country,  wherewith  to  build 
them,  they  are  met  with  in  North  America  at  almoft  every  military  out- 
poft,  and  indeed  in  almoft  every  fortrefs  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  feveral  in  the  upper  town  of  Quebec. 

Amongft  the  fcattered  houfes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  diftrift  of 
Malden,  there  are  feveral  of  a refpedable  appearance,  and  the  farms 
adjoining  to  them  are  very  confiderable.  The  farm  belonging  to  our 

friend.  Captain  E , under  whofe  roof  we  tarry,  contains  no  Jefs  than 

two  thoufand  acres.  A very  large  part  of  it  is  cleared,  and  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  a ftyle  which  would  not  be  thought  meanly  of  even  in  Eng- 
land. His  houfe,  which  is  the  beft  in  the  whole  diftridt,  is  agreeably 
fituated,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  river ; 
there  is  a full  view  of  the  river,  and  of  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc,  from 
the  parlour  windows,  and  the  fcene  is  continually  enlivened  by  the 
number  of  Indian  canoes  that  pafs  and  repafs  before  it.  In  front  of 
the  houfe  there  is  a neat  little  lawn,  paled  in,  and  ornamented  with 
clumps  of  trees,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  not  far  from  the  water,  ftands 
a large  Indian  wigwam,  called  the  council  houfe,  in  which  the  Indians 
are  aftembled  whenever  there  are  any  affairs  of  importance  to  be  tranf- 
adfed  between  them  and  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department.  Great 
numbers  of  thefe  people  come  from  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc,  where  no 
lefs  than  five  hundred  families  of  them  are  encamped,  to  vifit  us  daily; 
and  we  in  our  turn  go  frequently  to  the  ifland,  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  obferving  their  native  manners  and  cuftoms. 

Our  friend  has  told  them,  that  we  have  crofted  the  big  lake,  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  purpofe  to  come  and  fee  them.  This  circumftance  has  given  them  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  us;  they  approve  highly  of  the  undertaking,  and 
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fay  that  we  have  employed  our  time  to  a good  purpofe.  No  people  on 
earth  have  a higher  opinion  of  their  own  confequencej  indeed,  they 
efteem  themfelves  fuperior  to  every  other  race  of  men. 

We  remained  for  a fhort  time  in  Malden,  and  then,  fet  off  for  Detroit 
in  a neat  little  pleafure  boat,  which  one  of  the  traders  obligingly  lent  to 
us.  The  river  between  the  two  places  varies  in  breadth  from  two  miles  to 
half  a mile.  The  banks  are  moflly  very  low,  and  in  fome  places  large 
marlines  extend  along  the  fhores,  and  far  up  into  the  country.  The 
fhores  are  adorned  with  rich  timber  of  various  kinds,  and  bordering  upon 
the  marfhes,  where  the  trees  have  full  fcope  to  extend  their  branches,  the 
woodland  fcenery  is  very  fine.  Amidfl  the  marfhes,  the  river  takes 
fome  very  confiderable  bends,  and  it  is  diverfified  at  the  fame  time  with 
feveral  large  iflands,  which  occafion  a great  diverfity  of  profped. 

Beyond  Malden  no  houfes  are  to  be  feen  on  either  fide  of  the  river,  ex- 
cept indeed  the  few  miferable  little  huts  in  the  Indian  villages,  until  you 
come  within  four  miles  or  thereabouts  of  Detroit.  Here  the  fettlements  are 
very  numerous  on  both  fides,  but  particularly  on  that  belonging  to  the  Bri- 
tifh.  The  country  abounds  with  peach,  apple,  and  cherry  orchards, 
the  rich  eft  I ever  beheld ; in  many  of  them  the  trees,  loaded  with  large 
apples  of  various  dies,  appeared  bent  down  into  the  very  water.  They 
have  many  different  forts  of  excellent  apples  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  there  is  one  far  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  and  which  is  held  in  great 
eftimation,  called  the  porame  caille  ; I do  not  recoiled  to  have  feen 
it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  though  doubtlefs  it  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  large  fize, 
and  deep  red  colour ; not  confined  merely  to  the  fkin,  but  extending 
to  the  very  core  of  the  apple  : if  the  fkin  be  taken  off  delicately,  the  fruit 
appears  nearly  as  red  as  when  entire.  We  could  not  refill:  the  temp- 
tation of  flopping  at  the  firfl  of  thefe  orchards  we  came  to,  and  for  a 
few  pence  we  were  allowed  to  lade  our  boat  with  as  much  fruit  as  we 
could  well  carry  away.  The  peaches  were  nearly  out  of  feafon  now, 
but  from  the  few  I tafted,  I fhould  fuppofe  that  they  were  of  a good 
kind,  far  fuperior  in  flavour,  fize,  and  juicinefs  to  thofe  commonly  met 
with  In  the  orchards  of  the  middle  Rates. 
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The  houfes  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  all  built  in  a fimilar  Ryle 
to  thofe  in  Lower  Canada •;  the  lands  are  laid  out  and  cultivated  alfo 
fimilarly  to  thofe  in  the  lower  province  ; the  manners  and  perfons  of  the 
inhabitants  are  the  fame  ; French  is  the  predominant  language,  and 
the  traveller  may  fancy  for  a moment,  if  he.pleafes,  that  he  has  been 
wafted  by  enchantment  back  again  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal 
or  Three  Rivers.  All  the  principal  polls  throughout  the  weftern  coun- 
try, along  the  lakes,  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  6cc.  were  ellablilhed  by  the 
French  ; but  except  at  Detroit  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
Illinois  country,  the  French  fettlers  have  become  fo  blended  with  the 
greater  number  who  fpoke  Englilh,  that  their  language  has  every  where 
died  away. 

Detroit  contains  about  three  hundred  houfes,  and  is  the  largefc  town 
in  the  weftern  country.  It  Hands  contiguous  to  the  river,  on  the  top  of 
the  banks,  which  are  here  about  twenty  feet  high.  At  the  bottom  of 
them  there  are  very  extenlive  wharfs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Drip- 
ping, built  of  wood,  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  Atlantic  fea-ports.  The  town 
confifts  of  feveral  ftreets  that  run  parallel  to  the  river,  which  are  inter- 
fered by  others  at  right  angles.  They  are  all  very  narrow,  and  not 
being  paved,  dirty  in  the  extreme  whenever  it  happens  to  rain ; 
for  the  accommodation  of  paffengers,  however,  there  are  footways  in 
moft  of  them,  formed  of  fquare  logs,  laid  tranfverfely  clofe  to  each 
other.  The  town  is  furrounded  by  a ftrong  ftockade,  through  which 
there  are  four  gates ; two  of  them  open  to  the  wharfs,  and  the  two 
others  to  the  north  and  fouth  fde  of  the  town  refpecftively.  The  gates 
are  defended  by  ftrong  block  houfes,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town 
is  a fmail  fort  in  form  of  a fquare,  with  baftions  at  the  angles. 
At  each  of  the  corners  of  this  fort  is  planted  a fmail  field-piece,  and 
thefe  conftitute  the  whole  of  the  ordnance  at  prelent  in  the  place.  The 
Britifh  kept  a confiderable  train  of  artillery  here,  but  the  place  was 
never  capable  of  holding  out  for  any  length  of  time  again  ft  a regular 
force : the  fortifications,  indeed,  were  conftrudted  chiefly  as  a defence 
againft  the  Indians. 
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Detroit  is  at  prefent  the  head-quarters  of  the  weflern  army  of  the 
States  ; the  garrifon  confifls  of  three  hundred  men,  who  are  quartered 
in  barracks.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  by  the  officers  to  the  minutiae 
of  difcipline,  fo  that  however  well  the  men  may  have  acquitted  them- 
felves  in  the  field,  they  make  but  a poor  appearance  on  parade.  The 
belles  of  the  town  are  quite  au  defefpoir  at  the  late  departure  of  the 
Britiffi  troops,  though  the  American  officers  tell  them  they  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  fo,  as  they  will  find  them  much  more  fenfible  agreeable  men 
than  the  Britiffi  officers  when  they  know  them,  a flyle  of  converfation, 
which,  derange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  is  yet  not  all  uncommon  amongfl 
them.  Three  months,  however,  have  not  altered  the  firfl  opinion  of 
the  ladies.  I cannot  better  give  you  an  idea  of  the  unpoiiffied,  coarfe,  dif- 
cordant  manners  of  the  generality  of  the  officers  of  the  weflern  army  of 
the  States,  than  by  telling  you,  that  they  cannot  agree  fufficiently  amongfl 
themfelves  to  form  a regimental  mefs ; repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  fince  their  arrival  at  Detroit  to  eftabliffi  one,  but  their  frequent 
quarrels  would  never  fuffer  it  to  remain  permanent.  A duellift  and  an 
officer  of  the  weflern  army  vrere  nearly  fynonimous  terms,  at  one  period, 
in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  very  great  number  of  duels  that  took 
place  amongfl  them  when  cantoned  at  Grenville. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit  are  of  French  extrac- 
tion, and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fettlements  on  the 
river,  both  above  and  below  the  town,  are  of  the  fame  defeription. 
The  former  are  mofily  engaged  in  trade,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  much 
on  an  equality.  Detroit  is  a place  of  very  confiderable  trade ; there 
are  no  lefs  than  twelve  trading  yefiels  belonging  to  it,  brigs,  floops,  and 
fchooners,  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  burthen  each.  The  inland 
navigation  in  this  quarter  is  indeed  very  extenfive.  Lake  Erie,  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  being  open  to  vellels  belonging  to  the  port,  on 
the  one  fide ; and  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  the  firfl  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fixty  in  breadth,  and  the  fecond,  no  lefs 
than  one  tboufand  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  oppofite  fide ; not 
to  fpeak  of  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  River,  which  conned:  thefe  for- 
mer lakes  together,  or  of  the  many  large  rivers  which  fall  into  them. 
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The  (lores  and  (hops  in  the  town  are  well  furniffied,  and  you  may  buy 
fine  cloth,  linen,  &c.  and  every  article  of  wearing  apparel,  as  good  in 
their  kind,  and  nearly  on  as  rcaioiiable  terms,  as  you  can  purchafe  them 
at  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

The  inhabitants  are  well  fuppiied  with  provilioris  of  every  description  j 
the  fi(h  in  particular,  caught  in  the  river  and  neighbouring  lakes, 
are  of  a very  Superior  quality.  The  fifh  held  in  mod;  edimation  is  a.  fort 
of  large  trout,  called  the  Michiilimakinac  white  fids,  from  its  being 
Caught  moftly  in  the  flraits  of  that  name.  The  inhabitants  of  Detroit 
and  the  neighbouring  country,  however,  though  they  have  provifions 
in  plenty,  are  frequently  much  didreded  for  one  very  necefiary  con- 
comitant, namely,  fait.  Until  within  a Short  time  pad  they  had 
no  Salt  but  what  was  brought  from  Europe ; but  Salt  Springs  have 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  which  they  are 
now  beginning  to  manufacture  that  article  for  themfelves.  The  bed 
and  mod  profitable  of  the  Springs  are  retained  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  profits  arifing  from  the  Sale  of  the  fait  are  to  be  paid  into 
the  treafury  of  the  province.  Throughout  the  wedern  country  they 
procure  their  fait  from  Springs,  Some  of  which  throw  up  Sufficient  water 
to  yield  Several  hundred  bufhels  in  the  courfe  of  one  week. 

There  is  a large  Roman  catholic  church  in  the  town  of  Detroit,  and 
another  on  the  oppofite  fide,  called  the  Huron  church,  from  its 
having  been  devoted  to  the  ufe  of  the  Huron  Indians.  The  dreets  of 
Detroit  are  generally  crowded  with  Indians  of  one  tribe  or  other,  and 
amongft  them  you  fee  numberlefs  old  Squaws  leading  about  their 
daughters,  ever  ready  to  difpofe  of  them,  pro  tempore,  to  the  higheft 
bidder.  At  night  all  the  Indians,  except  Such  as  get  admittance  into 
private  houfes,  and  remain  there  quietly,  are  turned  out  of  the  town,  and 
the  gates  (hut  upon  them. 

The  American  officers  here  have  endeavoured  to  their  utmod  to  im- 
prefs  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  an  idea  of  their  own  Superiority  over 
the  Britifh ; but  as  they  are  very  tardy  in  giving  thefe  people  any  pre- 
sents, they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  words.  General  Wayne, 
from  continually  promifing  them  prefents,  but  at  the  fame  time  always 
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poftponing  the  delivery  when  they  come  to  afk  for  them,  has  f;gni- 
ficantly  been  nicknamed  by  them,  General  Wabang,  that  is  General 
To-morrow. 

The  country  around  Detroit  is  very  much  cleared,  and  fo  likewife  is 
that  on  the  Britifti  fide  of  the  river  for  a confiderable  way  above  the 
town.  The  fettlements  extend  nearly  as  far  as  Lake  Huron  ; but 
beyond  the  River  La  Trenche,  which  falls  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  they  are 
fcattered  very  thinly  along  the  fhores.  The  banks  of  the  River  La 
Trenche,  or  Thames,  as  it  is  now  called,  are  increafing  very  faft  in 
population,  as  I before  mentioned,  owing  to  the  great  emigration 
thither  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Niagara,  and  of  Detroit 
alfo  fince  it  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Britifh.  We  made  an  excurfion, 
one  morning  in  our  little  boat  as  far  as  Lake  St.  Clair,  but  met  with 
nothing,  either  arnongft  the  inhabitants,  or  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
particularly  deferving  of  mention.  The  country  round  Detroit  is  un- 
commonly flat,  and  in  none  of  the  rivers  is  there  a fall  fufficient  to  turn 
even  a grift  mill.  The  current  of  Detroit  River  itfelf  is  ftronger  than 
that  of  any  others,  and  a floating  mill  was  once  invented  by  a French- 
man, which  was  chained  in  the  middle  of  that  river,  where  it  was  thought 
the  ftream  would  be  fufficiently  fwift  to  turn  the  water  wheel the 
building  of  it  was  attended  with  confiderable  expence  to  the  inhabitants, 
but  after  it  was  finifhed  it  by  no  means  anfwered  their  expectations. 
They  grind  their  corn  at  prefent  by  wind  mills,  which  I do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  in  any  other  part  of  North  America. 

The  foil  of  the  country  bordering  upon  Detroit  River  is  rich  though 
light,  and  it  produces  good  crops  both  of  Indian  corn  and  wheat.  The 
climate  is  much  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Niagara  River;  intermittent  fevers  however  are  by  no  moans 
uncommon  diforders.  The  fummers  are  intenieiy  hot,  Fahrenheit  s 
thermometer  often  rifing  above  100;  yet  a winter  feldom  pasfes  over 
but  what  fnow  remains  on  the  ground  ior  two  or  three  months. 

Whilft  we  remained  at  Detroit,  we  had  to  determine  upon  a point  oi 
fome  moment  to  us  travellers,  namely,  upon  the  route  by  which  to  return 
back  towards  the  Atlantic.  None  of  us  felt  much  inclined  to  crofs  the  lake 

again 
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again  to  Fort  Erie,  we  at  once  therefore  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  return- 
ing that  way.  Two  other  routes  then  prefen  ted  themfelves  for  our  con- 
fideration;  the  one  was  to  proceed  by  land  from  Detroit,  through  the 
north  we  Bern  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  the  head  waters  of 
Lome  one  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  having  reached  which, 
we  might  afterwards  have  proceeded  upwards  or  downwards,  as  vve  found 
mod:  expedient ; the  other  was  to  crofs  by  water  to  Prefqu’  Me,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  go  down  French  Creek  and  the 
Alleghany  River,  as  far  as  Pitttburgh  on  the  Ohio,  where  being  arrived 
we  Mould  likewife  have  had  the  choice  of  defeending  the  Ohio  and 
Miffiffippi,  or  of  going  on  to  Philadelphia,  through  Pennfylvania,  ac- 
cording as  we  fhould  find  circumftances  moll  convenient.  The  firft  of 
thefe  routes  was  moll  fuited  to  our  inclination,  but  we  foon  found  that 
we  mull  give  over  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  by  it.  The  way  to  have 
proceeded  would  have  been  to  fet  out  on  horfeback,  taking  with 
us  fufficient  provifions  to  laft  for  a journey  through  a foreft  of  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  trufting  our  horfes  to 
the  food  which  they  could  pick  up  for  themfelves  amongft  the  bufhes. 
There  was  no  poffibility  of  procuring  horfes,  however,  for  hire  at  Detroit 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  we  purchafed  them,  which  could  not 
have  been  done  but  at  a moll  exorbitant  price,  we  fhould  have  found  it 
a difficult  matter  perhaps  to  have  got  rid  of  them  when  we  had  ended 
our  land  journey,  unlefs  indeed  we  chofe  to  turn  them  adrift  in  the 
woods,  which  would  not  have  been  perfectly  fuitable  to  our  finances. 
But  independent  of  this  confideration  there  was  another  obftacle  in  our 
way,  and  that  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  guides.  The  Indians  were 
all  preparing  to  fet  out  on  their  hunting  excurfions,  and  had  we  even 
been  able  to  have  procured  a party  of  them  for  an  efcort,  there  would 
have  been  fome  rifk,  we  were  told,  of  their  deferting  us  before  we 
reached  our  journey’s  end.  If  they  fell  in  on  their  journey  with  a hunt- 
ing party  that  had  been  very  fuccefsful ; if  they  came  to  a place  where 
there  was  great  abundance  of  game ; or,  in  fhort,  if  we  did  not  proceed 
juft  according  to  their  fancy,  impatient  of  every  reftraint,  and  without 
caring  in  the  leaft  for  the  hire  we  had  promifed  them,  they  would,  per- 
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haps,  leave  us  in  the  whim  of  moment  to  fhift  for  ourfelves  in  the  woods* 
a fituation  we  had  no  defire  to  fee  ourfelves  reduced  to  j we  determined 
therefore  to  proceed  by  P'refqu’  Me.  But  now  another  difficulty  a role* 
namely,  how  we  were  to  get  there : a fmall  vefTel,  a very  unufual 
cumftance  indeed,  was  juft  about  to  fail,  but  it  was  fo  crowded  with 
paffengers,  that  there  was  not  a fingle  birth  vacant,  and  moreover,, 
if  .there  had  been,  we  did  not  wiih  to  depart  fo  abruptly  from  this  part  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  principal  traders,  however,  at  Detroit,  to  whom 
we  had  carried  letters,  foon  accommodated  matters  to  our  fatisfadfcion, 
by  promifing  to  give  orders  to  the  mailer  of  one  of  the  lake  veflels,  of 
which  he  was  in  part  owner,  to  land  us  at  that  place.  The  -vefiel  was 
to  fail  in  a fortnight ; we  immediately  therefore  fecured  a paffage  in  her, 
and  having  fettled  with  the  mailer  that  he  ihould  call  for  us  at  Malden,, 
we  fet  off  once  more  for  that  place  in  our  little  boat,  and  in  a few  hours, 
from  the  time  we  quitted  Detroit,  arrived  there. 
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Prefents  delivered  to  the  Indians  on  the  Part  of  the  Britijh  Government. — - 
Mode  of  dijlributing  them.—Reafons  why  given. — What  is  the  beft 
Method  of  conciliating  the  good  JVM  of  the  Indians. — Little  pains  taken 
by  the  Americans  to  keep  up  a good,  Underfanding  with  the  Indians. — - 
Confequences  thereof — War  between  the  Americans  and  Indians.— A brief 
Account  of  it. — - Peace  concluded  by  General  Wayne. — Not  likely  to 
remain  permanent  .—Why . — Indian  Manner  of  making  Peace  defcribed . 


ex- 


Malden,  Oftober. 

ADJOINING  to  our  friend’s  houfe  at  Malden  ftands  an 

teniive  range  of  ftorehoufes,  for  the  reception  of  the  prefents 
yearly  made  by  government  to  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
in  which  ftveral  clerks  are  kept  conftantly  employed.  Before  we  had 
been  long  at  Malden  we  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  fome  of  the  pre- 
fents 
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Tents  delivered  out.  A number  of  chiefs  of  different  tribes  had  pre~ 
vioufly  come  to  our  friend,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  in 
this  quarter,  and  had  given  to  him,  each,  a bundle  of  little  bits  of  cedar 
wood,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a fm'all  pocket  book  pencil,  to  remind  him 
of  the  exadl  number  of  individuals  in  each  tribe  that  expected  to  fhare 
the  bounty  of  their  great  father.  The  flicks  in  thele  bundles  were  of 
different  lengths,  the  longefl  denoted  the  number  of  warriors  in  the 
tribe,  the  next  in  fize  the  number  of  women,  and  the  fmalleft  the  num- 
ber of  children.  Our  friend  on  receiving  them  handed  them  over  to 
his  clerks,  who  made  a memorandum  in  their  books  of  the  contents  of 
each  bundle,  and  of  the  perfons  that  gave  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
prefents  accordingly.  The  day  fixed  upon  for  the  delivery  of  the  pre- 
fents  was  bright  and  fair,  and  being  in  every  refpedt  favourable  for  the 
purpofe,  the  clerks  began  to  make  the  neceflary  arrangements  accord- 
ingly. 

A number  of  large  flakes  were  firfl  fixed  down  in  different  parts  of 
the  lawn,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  a label,  with  the  name  of  the 
tribe,  .and  the  number  of  perfons  in  it,  who  were  to  be  provided  for  \ 
then  were  brought  out  from  the  flores  feveral  bales  of  thick  blankets, 
of  blue,  fcarlet,  and  brown  cloth,  and  of  coarfe  figured  cottons,  together 
with  large  rolls  of  tobacco,  guns,  flints,  powder,  balls,  {hot,  cafe-knives, 
ivory  and  horn  combs,  looking-glafles,  pipe-tomahawks,  hatchets, 
fciflars,  needles,  vermilion  in  bags,  copper  and  iron  pots  and  kettles, 
the  whole  valued  at  about  £.  500  fielding.  The  bales  of  goods  being 
opened,  the  blankets,  cloths,  and  cottons  were  cut  up  into  fmall  pieces, 
each  fufticient  to  make  for  one  perfon  a wrapper,  a flair t,  a pair  of  leg- 
gings, or  whatever  elfe  it  was  intended  for;  and  the  portions  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  intended  for  each  tribe  were  thrown  together  in  a heap, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flake  which  bore  its  name.  This  buflnefs  took  up 
feveral  hours,  as  there  were  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  In- 
dians to  be  ferved.  No  liquor,  nor  any  fllver  ornaments,  except  to 
favourite  chiefs  in  private,  are  ever  given  on  the  part  of  government  to 
the  Indians,  notwithstanding  they  are  fo  fond  of  both  ,*  and  a trader  who 
attempts  to  give  thefe  articles  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  prefents  they 

have 
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have  received  from  government,  or,  indeed,  who  takes  from  them,  on 
any  conditions,  their  prefents,  is  liable  to  a very  heavy  penalty  for  every 
fuch  a dt,  by  the  laws  of  the  province. 

The  prefents  having  been  all  prepared,  the  chiefs  were  ordered  to 
afiemble  their  warriors,  who  were  loitering  about  the  grounds  at  the 
outfide  of  the  lawn.  In  a few  minutes  they  all  came,  and  having  been 
drawn  up  in  a large  circle,  our  friend  delivered  a fpeech  on  the  occafion, 
without  which  ceremony  no  bufinefs,  according  to  Indian  cufloro,  is  ever 
tranfadled.  In  this  they  were  told,  “ That  their  great  and  good  father, 
who  lived  on  the  oppollte  fide  of  the  big  lake  (meaning  thereby  the 
king)  was  ever  attentive  to  the  happinefs  of  all  his  faithful  people;  and 
that,  with  his  accudomed  bounty,  he  had  fent  the  prefents  which  now  lay 
before  them  to  his  good  children  the  Indians ; that  he  had  fent  the 
guns,  the  hatchets,  and  the  ammunition  for  the  young  men,  and  the 
clothing  for  the  aged,  women,  and  children  ; that  he  hoped  the 
young  men  would  have  no  occafion  to  employ  their  weapons  in  fighting 
agalnd  enemies,  but  merely  in  hunting ; and  that  be  recommended  it  to 
them  to  be  attentive  to  the  old,  and  to  fhare  bountifully  with  them  what 
they  gained  by  the  chace  ; that  he  traded  the  great  fpirit  would  give 
them  bright  funs  and  clear  Ikies,  and  a favourable  feafon  for  bunting;  and 
that  when  another  year  fhould  pafs  over,  if  he  fliil  continued  to  find 
them  good  children,  he  would  not  fail  to  renew  his  bounties,  by  fending 
them  more  prefents  from  acrofs  the  big  lake. 

This  fpeech  was  delivered  in  Englifh,  but  interpreters  attended,  who 
repeated  it  to  the  different  tribes  in  their  refpective  languages,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  the  Indians  fignified 
their  fatisfa&ion  by  a loud  coarfe  exclamation  of  Hoah!  Hoah!”  The 
fpeech  ended,  the  chiefs  were  called  forward,  and  their  feveial  heaps 
were  fhewn  to  them,  and  committed  to  their  care.  They  received  ihem 
with  thanks,  and  beckoning  to  their  warriors,  a number  of  young 
men  quickly  darted  from  the  crowd,  and  in  lefs  than  three  minutes 
the  pmfents  were  conveyed  from  the  lawn,  and  laden  on  board 
the  canoes,  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  ifland  and  adjacent 
villages.  The  utmod  regularity  and  propriety  was  manifeded  on  this 
9 occafion 
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eccafion  in  the  behaviour  of  every  Indian;  there  was  not  the  final  left 
wrangling  amongft  them  about  their  prefents ; nor  was  the  lead:  fpark 
ofijealcaiy  obfervable  in  any  one  tribe  about  what  the  other  had  re- 
ceived ; each  one  took  up  the  heap  allotted  to  it,  and  departed  without 
fpeaking  a word. 

Betides  the  prefents,  fuch  as  I have  deferibed,  others  of  a different 
nature  again,  namely,  provilions,  were  dealt  out  this  year  amongft  cer- 
tain tribes  of  the  Indians  that  were  encamped  on  the  illand  of  Bois 
Blanc.  Thefe  were  feme  of  the  tribes  that  had  been  at  war  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  whofe  villages,  fields  of  corn,  and 
ftores  of  provilions  had  been  totally  deftroyed  during  the  conteft  by 
General  Wayne,  and  who  having  been  thereby  bereft  of  every  means 
of  fupport,  bad  come,  as  foon  as  peace  was  concluded,  to  beg  for  fab- 
fiftence  from  their  good  friends  the  Britifh.  “ Our  enemies,”  faid  they, 
“ have  deftroyed  our  villages  and  ftores  of  provilions ; our  women 

and  children  are  left  without  food ; do  you  then,  who  call  yourfelves 
“ our  friends,  fhew  us  now  that  you  really  are  fo,  and  give  them  food 
**  to  eat  till  the  fun  ripens  our  corn,  and  the  great  fpirit  gives  another 
tt  profperous  feafon  for  hunting.”  Their  requeft  was  at  once  complied 
with  ; a large  ftorehoufe  was  ereefted  on  the  illand,  and  filled  with 
provilions  at  the  expence  of  government  for  their  ufe,  and  regularly 
twice  a week  the  clerks  in  the  Indian  department  went  over  to 
diftribute  them.  About  three  barrels  of  faked  pork  or  beef,  as 
many  of  flour,  beans  or  peas,  Indian  corn,  and  about  two  carcafes  of 
frelh  beef,  were  generally  given  out  each  time.  Thefe  articles 
of  provifion  the  Indians  received,  not  in  the  thankful  manner  in 
which  they  did  the  other  prefents,  but  feemingly  as  if  they  were  due  to 
them  of  right.  One  nation  they  think  ought  never  to  hefitate  about 
giving  relief  to  another  in  cliPcrefs,  provided  it  was  not  at  enmity  with 
if;  and  indeed,  were  their  white  brethren,  the  Britilh,  to  be  reduced  by 
any  calamity  to  a limikr  Rate  of  diftrefs,  the  Indians  would  with  the 
utmoft  cheerfulnefs  ftiare  with  them  their  provilions  to  the  very  laft. 

The  prefents  delivered  to  the  Indians,  together  with  the  falaries  of 
the  officers  in  the  Indian  department,  are  computed  to  coft  the  crown, 

as 
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as  I before  mentioned,  about  £.100,000  Reding,  on  an  average,  per 
annum.  When  we  firR  gained  poffeffion  of  Canada,  the  expence  of  the 
prefents  was  much  greater,  as  the  Indians  were  then  more  numerous, 
and  as  it  was  alfo  found  neceflary  to  be  Row  upon  them,  individually, 
much  larger  prefents  than  are  now  given,  in  order  to  overcome  the  vio- 
lent prejudices  again R us  which  had  been  inRi'iled  into  their  minds  by 
the  French.  Thefe  prejudices  having  happily  been  removed,  and  the 
utmoR  harmony  having  been  eRabliflied  between  them  and  the  people 
on  our  frontiers,  prefents  of  a lefs  value  even  than  what  are  now  diRri— 
buted  arnongR  them  would  perhaps  be  found  fufficient  to  keep  up  that 
good  underRanding  which  now  fuhfiRs  between  us ; it  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  deemed  a very  advifable  meafure  to  curtail  them,  as  long  as  a 
poffibility  remained  that  the  lofs  of  their  friendfhip  might  be  incurred 
thereby ; and,  indeed,  when  we  confider  what  a happy  and  numerous 
people  the  Indians  were  before  Europeans  intruded  themfelves  into  the 
territories  allotted  to  them  by  nature ; when  we  confider  how  many 
thoufands  have  perifhed  in  battle,  embroiled  in  our  conteRs  for  power 
and  dominion,  and  how  many  thoufands  more  have  periffied  by  the  ufe 
of  the  poifonous  beverages  which  we  have  introduced  arnongR  them  ; 
when  we  confider  how  many  artificial  wants  have  been  raifed  in  the 
minds  of  the  few  nations  of  them  that  yet  remain,  and  how  fadly  the 
morals  of  thefe  nations  have  been  corrupted  by  their  intercourfe  with 
the  whites ; when  we  confider,  finally,  that  in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years 
more  no  veRige  even  cf  thefe  once  virtuous  and  amiable  people  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  whole  of  that  extenfive  territory  which  lies 
between  the  Mifiiflippi  and  the  Atlantic,  and  was  formerly  inha- 
bited folely  by  them ; infiead  of  wiihing  to  lefien  the  value  or  the 
number  of  the  few  trifles  that  we  find  are  acceptable  to  them  in  their 
prefent  Rate,  we  ought  rather  to  be  delirous  of  contributing  Rill  more 
largely  to  their  comfort  and  happinefs. 

Acceptable  prefents  are  generally  found  very  efficacious  in  conciliating 
the  affeUions  of  any  uncivilized  nation  : they  have  very  great  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  Indians ; but  to  conciliate  their  affections  to  the 
lUmoR,  prefents  alone  are  not  fufficient  ■,  you  muR  appear  to  have  their 

intereR 
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intereft  at  heart  in  every  refpeft;  you  mull  affociate  with  them;  you 
mud  treat  them  as  men  that  are  your  equals,  and,  in  fome  meafure, 
even  adopt  their  native  manners.  It  was  by  fuch  deps  as  thefe  that  the 
French,  when  they  had  poffedion  of  Canada,  gained  their  favour  in  fuch 
a very  eminent  manner,  and  acquired  fo  wonderful  an  afcendency  over 
them.  The  old  Indians  Hill  fay,  that  they  never  were  fo  happy  as  when 
the  French  had  poffefiion  cf  the  country  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  a very  re- 
markable facd,  which  I before  mentioned,  that  the  Indians,  if  they  are 
fick,  if  they  are  hungry,  if  they  want  Ihelter  from  a ftorm,  or  the  like, 
v/ill  always  go  to  the  houfes  of  the  old  French  fettlers  in  preference  to 
thofe  of  the  Britilh  inhabitants.  The  necefiity  of  treating  the  Indians 
with-  refpeft  and  attention  is  fcrongly  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the 
Englifli  fettlers,  and  they  endeavour  to  aft  accordingly;  But  Hill  they 
cannot  banilh  wholly  from  their  minds,  as  the  French  do,  the  idea  that 
the  Indians  are  an  inferior  race  of  people  to  them,  to  which  circum- 
ftance  is  to  be  attributed  the  predilection  of  the  Indians  for  the 
French  rather  than  them ; they  all  live  together,  however,  on  very 
amicable  terms,  and  many  of  the  Englifh  on  the  frontiers  have  in- 
deed told  me,  that  if  they  were  but  half  as  honed:,  and  half  as  well 
conducted  towards  one  another,  as  the  Indians  are  towards  them,  the 
date  of  fociety  in  the  country  would  be  truly  enviable. 

On  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  little  pains  have  hitherto 
been  taken  by  the  government,  and  no  pains  by  the  people,  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  the  Indians ; and  the  latter,  indeed,  indead  of  re- 
fpedting  the  Indians  as  an  independent  neighbouring  nation,  have  in 
too  many  in  dances  violated  their  rights  as  men  in  the  mod  flagrant 
manner.  The  confequence  has  been,  that  the  people  on  the  frontiers 
have  been  involved  in  all  the  calamities  that  they  could  have  differed 
from  an  avengeful  and  cruel  enemy.  Nightly  murders,  robberies,  mad 
facres,  and  conflagrations  have  been  common.  They  have  hardly  ven- 
tured to  dir,  at  times,  beyond  the  walls  of  their  little  habitations;  and 
for  whole  nights  together  have  they  been  kept  on  the  watch,  in  arms,  to 
re  fid  the  onfet  of  the  Indians.  They  have  never  dared  to  vilit  their 
neighbours  unarmed,  nor  to  proceed  alone,  in  open  day,  on  a journey  of 
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a few  fifties.  The  gazettes  of  the  United  States  have  daily  teemed  with 
the  fhocking  accounts  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Indians, 
and  volumes  would  fcarcely  fuffice  to  tell  the  whole  of  the  dreadful 
tales. 

It  has  been  faid  by  perfons  of  the  States,  that  the  Indians  were  coun- 
tenanced in  committing  thefe  enormities  by  people  on  the  Britifh  fron- 
tiers, and  liberal  ahufe  has  been  bellowed  on  the  government  for 
having  aided,  by  diftributing  among  ft  them  guns,  tomahawks,  and 
other  hoftiie  weapons.  That  the  Indians  were  incited  by  prefects,  and 
other  means,  to  ad:  againft  the  people  of  the  colonies,  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  mull  be  admitted;  but  that,  after  peace  was  concluded,  the 
fame  line  of  condud  was  purfued  towards  them,  is  an  afperfion  equally 
falfe  and  malicious.  To  the  condud  of  the  people  of  the  States  themfelves 
alone,  and  to  no  other  caufe,  is  unqueftionably  to  be  attributed  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  warfare  between  them  and  the  Indians,  after  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  figned.  Inftead  of  then  taking  the  opportunity  to 
reconcile  the  Indians,  as  they  might  eafily  have  done  by  prefects, 
and  by  treating  them  with  kindnefs,  they  ftill  continued  hoftiie  towards 
them;  they  looked  upon  them,  as  indeed  they  ftill  do,  merely  as  wild 
beafts,  that  ought  to  be  banilhed  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  aduated 
by  that  infatiable  fpirit  of  avarice,  and  that  reftlefs  and  diffatisfied 
turn  of  mind,  which  I have  fo  frequently  noticed,  inftead  of  keeping 
within  their  territories,  where  millions  of  acres  remained  unoccupied,  but 
no  part,  however,  of  which  could  be  had  without  being  paid  for,  they 
crofted  their  boundary  lines,  and  fixed  themfelves  in  the  territory  of  the 
Indians,  without  ever  previoufly  gaining  the  content  of  thefe  people. 
The  Indians,  nice  about  their  boundary  line  beyond  any  other  nations, 
perhaps,  in  the  world,  that  have  fuch  extenfive  dominions  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  made  no  fcruple  to  attack,  to  plunder,  and  even  to 
murder  thefe  intruders,  when  a fit  opportunity  offered.  The  whites 
endeavoured  to  repel  their  attacks,  and  fhot  them  with  as  much  uncon- 
cern as  they  would  either  a wolf  or  a bear.  In  their  expeditions  againft 
the  white  fettlers,  the  Indians  frequently  were  driven  back  with  lofs ; 
but  their  ill  fuccefs  only  urged  them  to  return  with  redoubled  fury,  and 
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their  well  known  revengeful  difpofition  leading  them  on  all  occafions  to 
feek  blood  for  bloo^  they  were  not  merely  fatisfied  with  murdering  the 
whole  families  of  the  fettlers  who  had  wounded  or  killed  their  chiefs  or  war- 
riors, but  oftentimes,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  their  comrades,  they 
eroded  their  boundary  line  in  turn,  and  committed  mod  dreadful  depre- 
dations amongft  the  peaceable  white  inhabitants  in  the  States,  who  were  in 
no  manner  implicated  in  the  ill  conduit  of  the  men  who  had  encroached 
upon  the  Indian  territories.  Here  alfo,  if  they  happened  to  be  repulfed, 
or  to lofe  a friend,  they  returned  to  feek  freffi  revenge;  and  as  it  feldoni 
happened  that  they  did  efcape  without  lofs,  their  exceffes  and  barbarities, 
indead  of  diminifhing,  were  becoming  greater  every  year.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  government  was  at  lad  directed  towards  the  melancholy 
fituation  of  the  fettlers  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  refult  was,  that  con- 
grefs  determined  that  an  army  fhould  be  raifed,  at  the  expence  of  the 
States,  to  repel  the  foe. 

An  army  was  accordingly  raifed  fome  time  about  the  year  1790,  which 
was  put  under  the  command  of  General  St.  Clair.  It  confided  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  ; but  thefe  were  not  men  that  had  been  accudomed 
to  contend  againd  Indians,  nor  was  the  general,  although  an  experienced 
officer,  and  well  able  to  conduit  an  army  againd  a regular  force,  at 
all  qualified,  as  many  perfons  had  forefeen,  and  the  event  proved,  to 
command  on  an  expedition  of  fuch  a nature  as  he  was  now  about  to  be 
engaged  in. 

St.  Clair  advanced  with  his  army  into  the  Indian  territory;  occafional 
fkirmiffies  took  place,  but  the  Indians  dill  kept  retreating  before  him, 
as  if  incapable  of  making  any  refidance  againd  fuch  a powerful  force. 
Forgetful  of  the  dratagems  of  the  artful  enemy  he  had  to  contend  with, 
he  boldly  followed,  till  at  lad,  having  been  drawn  far  into  their 
territory,  and  to  a fpot  fuitable  to  their  purpofe,  the  Indians  attacked 
him  on  all  fides  ; his  men  were  thrown  into  confufion ; in  vain  he  at- 
tempted to  rally  them.  The  Indians,  emboldened  by  the  diforder  they 
faw  in  his  ranks,  came  ru idling  down  with  their  tomahawks  and  fcalp- 
ing  knives.  A dreadful  havoc  enfued.  The  greater  part  of  the  army 
was  left  dead  on  the  Fatal  field  ; and  of  thofe  that  efcaped  the  knife,  the 
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moft  were  taken  prifoners.  All  the  cannon,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
horfes  of  St.  Clair's  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  on  this  cc» 
cafion. 

A great  many  young  Canadians,  arid  in  particular  many  that  were 
born  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  fide  of  the  Indians  in  this  action, 
a circumftance  which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion 
they  had  previoufly  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted 
in  their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  Britifh.  I can  fafely  affirm,  however, 
from  having  converfed  with  many  of  thefe  young  men  who  fought  againft 
St,  Clair,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  they  left  their  homes  to 
join  the  Indians,  fearful  left  the  government  ffiouid  cenfure  their  con- 
duct ; and  that  in  efpoufing  the  quarrel  of  the  Indians,  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  a defire  to  affift  a people  whom  they  conceived  to  be  injured, 
more  than  by  an  unextinguifhed  fpirit  of  refentment  againft  men,  whom 
they  had  formerly  viewed  in  the  light  of  rebels. 

As  the  revenge  of  the  Indians  was  completely  glutted  by  this  victory 
over  St.  Clair,  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  if  pains  had  been  taken  im- 
mediately to  negociate  a peace  with  them,  it  might  have  been  obtained 
on  eafy  terms ; and  had  the  boundary  line  then  determinately  agreed 
upon  been  faithfully  obferved  afterwards  by  the  people  of  the  States, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  peace  would  have  been  a 
permanent  one.  As  this,  however,  was  a queftionable  meafure,  and 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  a peace  could  be  made  on  better  terms  if 
preceded  by  a victory  on  the  part  of  the  States,  it  was  determined  to 
raife  another  army.  Liberal  fupplies  for  that  purpofe  were  granted  by 
congrefs,  and  three  thoufand  men  were  foon  collected  together. 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  enlift  for  this  new  army  men  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  parts  of  the  frontiers,  who  had  been  accuftomed 
to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting ; and  a fufficient  number  of  rifle-men 
from  the  frontier  were  collected,  to  form  a very  large  regiment.  The 
command  of  the  new  array  was  given  to  the  late  General  Wayne.  Upon 
being  appointed  to  it,  his  firft  care  was  to  introduce  Ariel  difeipline 
amongft  his  troops -j  he  afterwards  kept  the  army  in  motion  on  the  fron- 
tier, but  he  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  far  into  the  Indian  country,  nor 
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to  take  any  offensive  mea  lures  again  ft  the  enemy  for  fome  time.  This 
delay  the  general  conceived  would  be  attended  with  two  great  advantages; 
firft,  it  would  ferve  to  banilh  from  the  minds  of  his  men  all  recolledtion 
of  the  defeat  of  the  late  army;  and  fecondly,  it  would  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  training  perfectly  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting  fuch  of 
his  men  as  were  ignorant  of  it;  for  he  faw  no  hopes  of  fuccefs  but  in 
fighting  the  Indians  in  their  own  way. 

When  the  men  were  fufhciently  trained  he  advanced,  but  it  was  with 
the  utrncfc  caution.  He  feldom  proceeded  farther  than  twelve  miles  in 
one  day ; the  march  was  always  ended  by  noon,  and  the  afternoon  was 
regularly  employed  in  throwing  up  ftrong  intrenchments  round  the 
camp,  in  order  to  fecure  die  army  from  any  fudden  attack  ; and  the  fpot 
that  had  been  thus  fortified  on  one  day  was  never  totally  abandoned  un- 
til a new  encampment  had  been  made  on  the  enfuing  one.  Moreover, 
flrong  polls  were  eflablifhed  at  the  diftance  of  forty  miles,  or  thereabouts, 
from  each  other,  in  which  guards  were  left,  in  order  to  endure  a fafe  re- 
treat to  the  army  in  cafe  it  fhould  not  be  fuccelsful.  As  he  advanced. 
General  Wayne  fent  detachments  of  his  army  to  deflroy  all  the  Indian, 
villages  that  were  near  him,  and  on  thefe  occafions  the  deepefl  fcrata- 
gems  were  made  ufe  of.  In  fome  inflances  his  men  threw  off  their 
clothes,  and  by  painting  their  bodies,  difguifed  themfelves  fo  as  to  re- 
ferable Indians  in  every  refpedl,  then  approaching  as  friends,  they  com- 
mitted dreadful  havoc.  Skirmifhes  alfo  frequently  took  place;  on  the 
march,  with  the  Indians  who  hovered  round  the  army.  Thefe  termi- 
nated  with  various  fuccefs,  but  moftly  in  favour  of  the  Americans ; as  in 
their  conduct,  the  knowledge  and  difcipline  of  regular  troops  were  com- 
bined with  all  the  cunning  and  flratagem  of  their  antagoniffs. 

All  this  time  the  Indians  kept  retreating,  as  they  had  done  formerly 
before  St.  Clair ; and  without  being  able  to  bring  on  a decifive  engage- 
ment, General  Wayne  proceeded  even  to  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  fo  called 
in  contradiflinflion  to  another  River  Miami,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Ohio.  Here  it  was  that  that  curious  correfpondence  in  refpedl  to  Fort 
Miami  took  place,  the  fubflance  of  which  was  related  in  moft  of  the 
Englifh  and  American  prints,  and  by  which  General  Wayne  expofed 
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himfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  General,  then 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  gained  the  public  thanks 
of  the  traders  in  London. 

The  Miami  Fort,  fituated  on  the  river  of  the  lame  name,  was  built  by 
the  Englifh  in  the  year  1793,  at  which  time  there  was  fome  reafon  to 
imagine  that  the  difputes  exiding  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  would  not  have  been  quite  fo  amicably  fettled,  perhaps,  as  they 
have  been at  lead  that  doubtlefs  mud  have  been  the  oninion  of  20- 
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vernment,  otherwife  they  would  not  have  given  orders  for  the  condruc- 
tion  of  a fort  within  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  a circum- 
dance  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people  there- 
of. General  Wayne,  it  would  appear,  had  received  no  pofitive  orders 
from  his  government  to  make  himfelf  mader  of  it : could  he  have  gained 
podeffion  of  it,  however,  by  a coup-de-main,  without  incurring  any  lofs, 
he  thought  that  it  could  not  but  have  been  deemed  an  acceptable  piece 
of  fervice  by  the  public,  from  whom  he  fhould  have  received  unbounded 
applaufe.  Vanity  was  bis  ruling  paffion,  and  aftuated  by  it  on  this  oc- 
caiion,  he  refolved  to  try  what  he  could  do  to  obtain  podeffion  of  the 
fort.  Colonel  Campbell,  however,  by  his  fpirited  and  manly  anfwer  to 
the  fummons  that  was  fent  him,  to  furrender  the  fort  on  account  of  its 
being  fituated  within  the  boundary  line  of  the  States,  foon  convinced  the 
American  general  that  he  was  not  to  be  fliaken  bv  his  remondrances  or 
intimidated  by  his  menaces,  and  that  his  two  hundred  men,  who  com- 
pofed  the  garrifon,  had  fufficient  refolution  to  redd  the  attacks  of  his 
army  of  three  thoufand,  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  march  againft 
the  fort.  The  main  dividon  of  the  American  army,  at  this  time,  lay  at 
the  didance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  fort;  a fmall  detachment  from 
it,  however,  was  concealed  in  the  woods  at  a very  little  didance  from 
the  fort,  to  be  ready  at  the  call  of  General  Wayne,  who,  drange  to  tell, 
when  he  found  he  was  not  likely  to  get  podeffion  of  it  in  confequence  of 
the  fummons  he  fent,  was  fo  imprudent,  and  departed  fo  much  from  the 
dignity  of  the  general  and  the  character  of  the  foldier,  as  to  ride  up  to 
the  fort,  and  to  ufe  the  mod  grofs  and  illiberal  language  to  the  Britiffi 
foldiers  on  duty  in  it.  His  objetd  in  doing  fo  was,  I (hould  fuppofe,  to 
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provoke  the  garrifon  to  fire  upon  him,  in  which  cafe  he  would  have  had 
a pretext  for  forming  the  fort. 

Owing  to  the  great  prudence,  however,  of  Colonel  Campbell,  who  had 
iffued  the  flridtef  orders  to  his  men  and  officers  to  remain  filent,  not- 
withftanding  any  infults  that  were  offered  to  them,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
fire,  unlefs  indeed  an  adtual  attack  were  made  on  the  place,  Wayne’s  plan 
was  frufrated,  much  bloodfhed  certainly  faved,  and  a fecond  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  perhaps  averted. 

General  Wayne  gained  no  great  perfonal  honour  by  his  conduct  on  this 
occafion ; but  the  circumftance  of  his  having  appeared  before  the  Bri- 
tifh  fort  in  the  manner  he  did  operated  Jfrongly  in  his  favour  in  refpedt 
to  his  proceedings  againf  the  Indians.  Thefe  people  had  been  taught 
to  believe  by  the  young  Canadians  that  were  amongft  them,  that  if  any 
part  of  the  American  army  appeared  before  the  fort,  it  would  certainly 
bq  fired  upon ; for  they  had  no  idea  that  the  Americans  would  have 
come  in  fight  of  it  without  taking  offenfive  meafures,  in  which  cafe  re- 
fiftance  would  certainly  have  been  made.  When,  therefore,  it  was  heard 
that  General  Wayne  had  not  been  fired  upon,  the  Indians  complained 
grievouily  of  their  having  been  deceived,  and  were  greatly  difheartened 
on  finding  that  they  were  to  receive  no  afliftance  from  the  Britifh. 
Their  native  courage,  however,  did  not  altogether  forfake  them ; they 
refolved  fpeedily  to  make  a Rand,  and  accordingly  having  chofen  their 
ground,  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Wayne,  who  followed  them 
clofely. 

Preparatory  to  the  day  on  which  they  expedted  a general  engagement, 
the  Indians,  contrary  to  the  ufages  of  moil  nations,  obferve  a ftridt  faf ; 
nor  does  this  abftinence  from  all  forts  of  food  diminifh  their  exertions  in 
the  field,  as  from  their  early  infancy  they  accuftom  themfelves  to  faffing 
for  long  periods  together.  The  day  before  General  Wayne  was  expect- 
ed, this  ceremony  was  (tridtly  attended  to,  and  afterwards,  having  placed 
themfelves  in  ambufti  in  the  woods,  they  waited  for  his  arrival.  He  did 
not,  however,  come  to  the  ground  on  the  day  that  they  had  imagined, 
from  the  reports  given  them  by  their  fcouts  of  his  motions,  he 
would  have  done ; but  having  reafon  to  think  he  would  come  on  the 
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flubfequent  day,  they  did  not  move  from  their  ambufh.  The  fecond  day 
pafled  over  without  his  drawing  nearer  to  them;  but  fully  perfuaded  that 
he  would  come  up  with  them  on  the  next,  they  Rill  lay  concealed 
in  the  fame  place.  The  third  day  proved  to  be  extremely  rainy  and 
tempeduous,  and  the  fcouts  having  brought  word,  that  from  the  move- 
ments General  Wayne  had  made  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  march- 
ing towards  them  that  day,  the  Indians,  now  hungry  after  having  faded 
for  three  entire  days,  determined  to  rife  from  their  ambufh  in  order  to 
take  fome  refreshment.  They  accordingly  did  fo,  and  having  no  fufpi- 
cion  of  an  attack,  began  to  eat  their  food  in  fecurity. 

Before  they  began  to  eat,  the  Indians  had  divided  themfelves,  I mud 
obferve,  into  three  divifions,  in  order  to  march  to  another  quarter,  where 
they  hoped  to  furprife  the  army  of  the  States.  In  this  dtuation,  how- 
ever, they  were  themfelves  furprifed  by  General  Wayne.  He  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  from  his  fcouts,  now  equally  cunning  with  thofe  of 
the  Indians,  of  their  proceedings,  and  having  made  fome  motions  as  if 
he  intended  to  move  to  another  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  put  them 
off  their  guard,  he  fuddenly  turned,  and  fent  his  light  horfe  pouring 
down  on  them  when  they  lead  expeded  it.  The  Indians  were  thrown 
into  confufion,  a circumdance  which  with  them  never  fails  to  occafion  a 
defeat ; they  made  but  a faint  refidance,  and  then  fled  with  precipi- 
tancy. 

On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  I 
was  introduced  to  General  Wayne,  and  I had  then  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  plan  of  all  his  Indian  campaigns.  A mod  pompous  account 
was  given  of  this  victory,  and  the  plan  of  it  excited,  as  indeed  it  well 
might,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  the  old  officers  who  faw  it. 
The  Indians  were  reprefented  as  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  after  receiving  with  firmnefs  the  charge  of  the  American 
army,  as  endeavouring  with  great  fkill  and  adroitnefs  to  turn  its  flanks, 
when,  by  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  Kentucky  riflemen  and  the 
light  cavalry,  they  were  put  to  flight.  From  the  regularity  with  which 
the  Indians  fought  on  this  occafion,  it  was  argued  that  they  mud  doubt- 
lefs  have  been  conducted  by  Britifh  officers  of  fkill  and  experience. 
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How  abfurd  this  whole  plan  was,  however,  was  plainly  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  following  circumftance,  allowed  both  by  the  gene- 
ral and  his  aides  de  camp,  namely,  that  during  the  whole  adion  the 
American  army  did  not  fee  fifty  Indians;  and  indeed  every  perfon  who 
has  read  an  account  of  the  Indians  mud;  know  that  they  never  come 
into  the  field  in  fuch  regular  array,  but  always  light  under  covert, 
behind  trees  or  bufhes,  in  the  moll  irregular  manner.  Notwithftanding 
the  great  pains  that  were  taken  formerly,  both  by  the  French  and  Englifh, 
they  never  could  be  brought  to  fight  in  any  other  manner.  It  was  in  this 
manner,  and  no  other,  as  I heard  from  feveral  men  who  were  in  the  action 
with  them,  that  they  fought  againft  General  Wayne;  each  one,  as  foon 
as  the  American  troops  were  defcried,  inftantly  fheltered  himfelf,  and 
in  retreating  they  (till  kept  under  covert.  It  was  by  fighting  them  alia 
in  their  own  way,  and  by  fending  parties  of  his  light  troops  and  cavalry 
to  rout  them  from  their  lurking  places,  that  General  Wayne  defeated 
them  ; had  he  attempted  to  have  drawn  up  his  army  in  the  regular  order 
defcribed  in  the  plan,  he  could  not  but  have  met  wfith  the  fame  fate  as 
St.  Clair,  and  general  Braddock  did  on  a former  occafion. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  Indians,  who  had  been  fliot  or  bayoneted 
us  they  attempted  to  run  from  one  tree  to  another,  were  found  dead  on  the 
field  by  the  American  army.  It  is  fuppofed  that  many  more  were 
killed,  but  the  fad:  of  the  matter  could  never  be  afcertained  by  them : 
a profound  filence  was  obferved  on  the  fubjed  by  the  Indians,  fo  that 
I never  could  learn  accurately  how  many  of  them  had  fallen;  that 
however  is  an  immaterial  circumftance ; fufiice  it  to  fay  that  the  en- 
gagement foon  induced  the  Indians  to  fue  for  a peace.  Commifiioners 
were  deputed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  meet  their 
•chiefs  ; the  preliminaries  were  foon  arranged,  and  a treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  the  Indians  relinquished  a very  confiderable  part  of  their 
territory,  bordering  upon  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  laft  and  principal  ceremony  obferved  by  the  India  as  in  conclud- 
ing a peace,  is  that  of  burying  the  hatchet.  When  this  ceremony  came 
lo  be  performed,  one  of  the  chiefs  arofe,  and  lamenting  that  the  laft 
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peace  concluded  between  them  and  the  people  of  the  States  had 
remained  unbroken  for  fo  fhort  a time,  and  expreffing  his  defire 
that  this  one  (hould  be  more  lading,  he  propofed  the  tearing  up  of 
a large  oak  that  grew  before  them,  and  the  burying  of  the  hatchet  under 
it,  where  it  would  for  ever  remain  at  reft.  Another  chief  faid,  that 
trees  were  liable  to  be  levelled  by  the  ftorms ; that  at  any  rate  they 
would  decay;  and  that  as  they  were  defirous  that  a perpetual  peace 
fhould  be  eftablifhed  between  them  and  their  late  enemies,  he  conceived 
it  would  better  to  bury  the  hatchet  under  the  tall  mountain  which  arofe 
behind  the  wood.  A third  chief  in  turn  addreffed  the  affembly:  “ As 
tc  for  me,”  faid  he,  “ I am  but  a man,  and  I have  not  the  (Length  of 
“ the  great  fpirit  to  tear  up  the  trees  of  the  foreft  by  the  roots,  or  to  re- 
st  move  mountains,  under  which  to  bury  the  hatchet;  but  1 propofe  that 
“ the  hatchet  may  be  thrown  into  the  deep  lake,  where  no  mortal  can 
*c  ever  find  it,  and  where  it  will  remain  buried  for  ever.”  This  pro* 
pofal  was  joyfully  accepted  by  the  affembly,  and  the  hatchet  was  in 
confequence  caft  with  great  folemnity  into  the  water.  The  Indians  now 
tell  you,  in  their  figurative  language,  that  there  muft  be  peace  for  ever. 

On  former  times,”  fay  they,  “ when  the  hatchet  was  buried,  it  was 
u only  (lightly  covered  with  a little  earth  and  a few  leaves,  and  being 
s{  always  a Very  troublefome  reftlefs  creature,  it  foon  contrived  to  find 
its  way  above  ground,  where  it  never  failed  to  occafion  great  confufion 
s<  between  us  and  our  white  brethren,  and  to  knock  a great  many  good 
“ people  on  the  head ; but  now  that  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  deep 
u lake,  it  can  never  do  any  more  mifchief  amongft  us;  for  it  cannot  rife 
**  of  itfelf  to  the  furface  of  the  lake,  and  no  one  can  go  to  the  bottom. 

to  look  for  it.”  And  that  there  would  be  a permanent  peace  between 
them  I have  r.o  doubt,  provided  that  the  people  of  the  States  would  ob- 
ferve  the  articles  of  the  treaty  as  punctually  as  the  Indians  ; but  it 
requires  little  fagacity  to  predict  that  this  will  not  be  the  cafe,  and  that 
ere  long  the  hatchet  will  be  again  refumed.  Indeed,  a little  time  be- 
fore we  reached  Malden,  meffengers  from  the  fou-thern  Indians  had  ar- 
rived to  found  the  difpofition  of  thofe  who  lived  near  the  lake,  and  try 
if  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  a frelh  war.  Nor  is  this 
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e&gernefs  for  war  to  be  wondered  at,  when  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
miffioners,  who  were  fent  down  by  the  federal  government  to  the  new 
Rate  of  Tenaflee,  in  order  to  put  the  treaty  into  effe&,  and  to  mark  out 
the  boundaries  of  that  Rate  in  particular,  it  appeared  that  upwards  of 
five  thoufand  people,  contrary  to  the  Ripulation  of  the  treaty  lately  en- 
tered into  with  the  Indians,  had  encroached  upon,  and  fettled  themfelves 
down  in  Indian  territory,  which  people,  the  commiffioners  faid,  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  return,  and  in  their  opinion  could  not  be  forced 
back  again  into  the  States  without  very  great  difficulty  *. 

A large  portion  of  the  back  fettlers,  living  upon  the  Indian  frontiers, 
are,  according  to  the  beR  of  my  information,  far  greater  favages  than 
the  Indians  themfelves.  • It  is  nothing  uncommon,  I am  told,  to  fee 
hung  up  in  their  chimney  corners,  or  nailed  againR  the  door  of  their  ha- 
bitations, fimilarly  to  the  ears  or  bruffi  of  a fox,  the  fcalps  which  they 
have  themfelves  tom  from  the  heads  of  the  Indians  whom  they  have 
Riot;  and  in  numberlefs  publications  in  the  United  States  I have  read 
accounts  of  their  having  flayed  the  Indians,  and  employed  their  fkins  as 
they  would  have  done  thofe  of  a wild  beaft,  for  whatever  purpofe  they 
could  be  applied  to.  An  Indian  is  confldered  by  them  as  nothing  better 
than  adeRrudtive  ravenous  wild  beaR,  without  reafon,  without  a foul,  that 
ought  to  be  hunted  down  like  a wolf  wherever  it  makes  its  appearance ; 
and  indeed,  even  amongft  the  bettermoR  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
weRern  country,  the  moR  illiberal  notions  are  entertained  refpedting 
thefe  unfortunate  people,  and  arguments  for  their  banifhment,  or  rather 
.extirpation,  are  adopted,  equally  contrary  to  jufcice  and  to  humanity. 
4(  The  Indian,”  fay  they,  “ who  has  no  idea,  or  at  leaR  is  unwilling  to 
“ apply  himfelf  to  agriculture,  requires  a thoufand  acres  of  land  for  the 
“ fupport  of  his  family;  an  hundred  acres  will  be  enough  for  one  of 
“ us  and  our  children;  why  then  flaould  thefe  heathens,  who  have  no 
“ notion  of  arts  and  manufactures,  who  never  have  made  any  improve- 
“ ment  in  fcience,  and  have  never  been  the  inventors  of  any  thing 
“ new  or  ufeful  to  the  human  fpecies,  be  fuffered  to  encumber  the  foil  ?” 

* The  fubftance  of  this  report  appeared  in  an  extract  of  a letter  from  Lexington,  in  Kentucky, 
which  I myfelf  law,  and  which  was  publifhed  in  rn^ny  of  the  newfpapers  in  the  United  States. 
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The  fettlements  making  in  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia',  upon  the- 
“ fine  lands  of  the  Oconee  and  Okemulgee  rivers,  will,”  fays  Mr. . Imlay,. 
fpeaking  of  the  probable  deftination  of  die  Indians  of  the  fouth  wefteni 
tertitory,  “ bid  defiance  to  them  in  that  quarter.  The  fettlements  of 
“ French  Broad,  aided  by  Holfton,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them ; and 
the  Cumberland  is  too  puiftant  to  apprehend  any  danger.  The  Spa- 
u niards  are  in  poffeffion  of  the  Floridas  (how  long  they  will  remain 
“ fo  mud:  depend  upon  their  moderation  and  good  manners)  and  of  the 
“ fettlements  at  the  Natchez  and  above,  which  will  Toon  extend  to  the 
“ fouthern  boundaries  of  Cumberland,  fo  that  they  (the  Indians)  will 
*’*  be  completely  enveloped  in  a few  years.  Our  people  (alluding  to 
u thofe  of  the  United  States)  will  continue  to  encroach  upon  them  on 
<e  three  fides,  and  compel  them  to  live  more  domeftic  lives,  and  a-ffimilate 
“ them  to  our  mode  of  living,  or  crofs  to  the  weftern  fide  qf  the 
“ Miffiffippi.” 

O Americans ! fhall  we  praife  your  juftice  and  your  love  of  liberty, 
when  thus  you  talk  of  encroachments  and  compulfion?  Shall  we  com- 
mend your  moderation,  when  we  fee  ye  eager  to  gain  frefh  pofteffions, 
whilft  ye  have  yet  millions  of  acres  within  your  own  territories  unoccu- 
pied ? Shall  we  reverence  your  regard  for  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
when  we  fee  ye  bent  upon  banifbing  the  poor  Indian  from  the  land 
where  reft  the  bones  of  his  anceftors,  to  him  more  precious  than  your 
cold  hearts  can  imagine,  and  wdien  we  fee  ye  tyrannizing  over  the  hap- 
lefs  African,  becaufe  nature  has  ftamped.  upon  him  a complexion  differ 
rent  from  your  own  ? 

The  conduit  of  the  people  of  the  States  towards  the  Indians  appears 
the  more  unreafonable  and  the  more  iniquitous,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  they  are  dwindling  faft  away  of  themfelves ; and  that  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  there  will  not  probably  be  a fingle  tribe  of  them  found 
in  exiftence  in  the  weftern  territory  by  the  time  that  the  numbers  of 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  country  become  fo  numerous  as  to  render 
land  one  half  as  valuable  there  as  it  is  at  prefent  within  ten  miles  of 
Philadelphia  or  New  York.  Even  in  Canada,  where  the  Indians  are 
treated  with  To  much  kindnefs,  they  are  difappearing  fafter,  perhaps,  than 
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any  people  were  ever  known  to  do  before  them,  and  are  making  room 
every  year  for  the  whites;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  that 
at  the  end  of  fifty  years  there  will  not  be  a lingle  Indian  to  be  met  with 
between  Quebec  and  Detroit,  except  the  few  perhaps  that  may  be 
induced  to  lead  quiet  domeftic  lives,  as  a final!  number  now  does  in 
the  village  of  Lorette  near  Quebec,  and  at  fome  other  places  in  the 
lower  province. 

It  is  well  known,  that  before  Europeans  got  any  footing  in  North  Ame- 
rica, the  increafe  of  population  among!!  the  Indian  nations  was  very  flow, 
as  it  is  at  this  day  among!!  thofe  who  remain  flill  unconnected  with  the 
whites.  Various  reafons  have  been  afligned  for  this.  It  has  been  a fi- 
fe r ted,  in  the  fill!  place,  that  the  Indian  is  of  a much  cooler  tempera- 
ment than  the  white  man,  has  lefis  ardour  in  purfiuit  of  the  female,  and 
is  furnifhed  with  lefis  noble  organs  of  generation.  This  aflertion  is  per- 
haps true  in  part : they  are  chafte  to  a proverb  when  they  come  to  Phila- 
delphia, or  any  other  of  the  large  towns,  though  they  have  a prediledion 
in  general  for  white  women,  and  might  there  readily  indulge  their  in- 
clination; and  there  has  never  been  an  inftance  that  I can  recoiled:,  of 
their  offering  violence  to  a female  prifioner,  though  oftentimes  they  have 
carried  off  from  the  fettlements  very  beautiful  women ; that,  however, 
they  ihould  not  have  been  gifted  by  the  Creator  with  ample  powers  to 
propagate  their  fpecies  would  be  contrary  to  every  thing  we  fee  either 
in  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  world;  it  fieems  to  be  with  more  jufiice 
that  their  flow  increafe  is  afcribed  to  the  condud  of  the  women.  The 
dreadful  pradice  among!!  them,  of  proftituting  themfielves  at  a very  early 
age,  cannot  fail,  I Ihould  imagine,  to  vitiate  the  humours,  and  mu  I!  have 
a tendency  to  occafion  fleriiity.  Added  to  this,  they  fiuckle  the  few 
children  they  have  for  fieveral  years,  during  which  time,  at  lea!!  among!! 
many  of  the  tribes,  they  avoid  all  connedion  with  their  hufbands; 
moreover,  finding  great  inconveniency  attendant  upon  a Hate  of  preg- 
nancy, when  they  are  following  their  hufbands,  in  the  hunting  fieafon, 
from  one  camp  to  another,  they  have  been  accufied  of  making  life  of 
certain  herbs,  the  fpecific  virtues  of  which  they  are  well  acquainted  with, 
in  order  to  procure  abortion* 
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If  one  or  more  of  thefe  caufes  operated  againib  the  rapid  increafe  of 
their  numbers  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  on  the  continent,  the  fub- 
fequent  introduction  of  fpirituous  liquors  amongft  them,  of  which  both 
men  and  women  drink  to  the  greatefl  excefs  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers,  was  fufiicient  in  itfelf  not  only  to  retard  this  flow  increafe,  but 
even  to  occafion  a diminution  of  their  numbers.  Intermittent  fevers  and 
various  other  diforders,  whether  arifing  from  an  alteration  in  the  climate, 
owing  to  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  or  from  the  ufe  of  the  poifonous  be- 
verages introduced  amongft  them  by  the  whites,  it  is  hard  to  fay,  have 
likewife  contributed  much  of  late  years  to  diminifli  their  numbers.  The 
Shawnefe,  one  of  the  mod;  warlike  tribes,  has  been  leffened  nearly  one 
half  by  ficknefs.  Many  other  reafons  could  be  adduced  for  their  de- 
creafe,  but  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them.  That  their  numbers  have 
gradually  leffened,  as  thofe  of  the  whites  have  increafed,  for  two  centu- 
ries paft,  is  incontrovertible;  and  they  are  too  much  attached  to  old  ha- 
bits to  leave  any  room  to  imagine  that  they  will  vary  their  line  of  con- 
duit, in  any  material  degree,  during  years  to  come,  fo  that  they  mult  of 
confequence  ftill  continue  to  decreafe. 

In  my  next  letter  I intend  to  communicate  to  you  a few  obfervations 
that  I have  made  upon  the  character,  manners,  cultoms,  and  perfonal  and 
mental  qualifications,  &c.  of  the  Indians.  So  much  has  already  been 
written  on  thefe  fubjeCts,  that  I fear  I fhall  have  little  to  offer  to  your 
perufal  but  what  you  may  have  read  before,  I am  induced  to  think, 
however,  that  it  will  not  be  wholly  unpleafing  to  you  to  hear  the  obfer- 
vations of  others  confirmed  by  me,  and  if  you  fhould  meet  with  any 
thing  new  in  what  I have  to  fay,  it  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty  at 
leaf!  to  recommend  it  to  your  notice.  I am  not  going  to  give  you  a re- 
gular detail  of  Indian  manners,  &c.;  it  would  be  abfurd  in  me,  who  have 
only  been  with  them  for  a few  weeks,  to  attempt  to  do  fo.  If  you  wifli 
to  have  an  account  of  Indian  affairs  at  large,  you  mud:  read  Le  P.  Char- 
levoix, Le  P.  Hennipin,  Le  Hontan,  Carver,  &c.  &c.  who  have  each 
written  volumes  on  the  fubjeCh 
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LETTER  XXXV. 

a 

A brief  Account  of  the  Perfons,  Manners , Character,  Qualifications , mental 
and  corporeal,  of  the  Indians,  interfperfed  with  Anecdotes . 

Malden. 

Wf  LI  AT  I (hall  fird  take  notice  of  in  the  perfons  of  the  Indians,  is 
the  colour  of  their  (kins,  which,  in  fad,  conftitutes  the  mod 
driking  diftindion  between  their  perfons  and  ours.  In  general  their 
(kin  is  of  a copper  cad  j but  a mod  wonderful  difference  of  colour  is  ob- 
fervable  amongd  them  ; fome,  in  whofe  veins  there  is  no  reafon  to  think 
that  any  other  than  Indian  blood  flows,  not  having  darker  complexions 
than  natives  of  the  fouth  of  France  or  of  Spain,  whild  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  nearly  as  black  as  negroes.  Many  perfons,  and  particularly  fome 
of  the  mod  refpedable  of  the  French  miflionaries,  whofe  long  refldence 
amongd  the  Indians  ought  to  have  made  them  competent  judges  of  the 
matter,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  their  natural  colour  does  not  vary 
from  ours ; and  that  the  darknefs  of  their  complexion  arifes  wholly  from 
their  anointing  themfelves  fo  frequently  with  unduo  us  fubdances,  and 
from  their  expoflng  themfelves  fo  much  to  the  fmoke  of  wood  fires,  and 
to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  they 
think  a dark  complexion  very  becoming;  that  they  take  great  pains  from 
their  earlied  age  to  acquire  fuch  an  one ; and  that  many  of  them  do,  in 
procefs  of  time,  contrive  to  vary  their  original  colour  very  confiderably ; 
although  it  is  certain  likewile,  that  when  fird  born  their  colour  differs 
but  little  from  ours ; yet  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  indebted  for  their  different  hues  to  nature  alone.  I have 
been  induced  to  form  this  opinion  from  the  following  confideration, 
namely ; that  thofe  children  which  are  born  of  parents  of  a dark  colour 
are  almod  univerfally  of  the  fame  dark  cad  as  thofe  from  whom  they 
fprang.  Nekig,  that  is.  The  Little  Otter,  an  Ottoway  chief  of  great  no- 
toriety, whofe  village  is  on  Detroit  River,  and  with  whom  we  have  be- 
come intimately  acquainted,  has  a complexion  that  differs  but  little  from 
8 that 
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that  of  an  African ; and  his  little  boys,  who  are  the  very  image  of  the 
father,  are  juft  as  black  as  himfelf.  With  regard  to  Indian  children  be- 
ing white  on  their  firxft  coming  into  the  world,  it  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  concluded  from  thence,  that  they  would  remain  fo  if  their  mothers  did 
not  bedaub  them  with  greafe,  herbs,  &c.  as  it  is  v/ell  known  that  negro 
children  are  not  perfectly  black  when  born,  nor  indeed  for  many  months 
afterwards,  but  that  they  acquire  their  jetty  hue  gradually,  on  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  juft  as  in  the  vegetable  world  the  tender  blade, 
on  firft  peeping  above  ground,  turns  from  white  to  a pale  greenifti  colour, 
and  afterwards  to  a deeper  green. 

Though  I remarked  to  you  in  a former  letter,  that  the  Miffiftaguis, 
who  live  about  Lake  Ontario,  were  of  a much  darker  caft  than  any  other 
tribe  of  Indians  I met  with,  yet  I do  not  think  that  the  different  fbades 
of  complexion  obfervable  amongft  the  Indians  are  fo  much  confined  to 
particular  tribes  as  to  particular  families;  for  even  amongft  the  Miffif- 
faguis  I faw  feveral  men  that  were  comparatively  of  a very  light  colour. 
Judging  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  other  fouthern  Indians,  from 
what  I have  feen  of  them  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  other  towns  in  the  States, 
whither  they  often  come  in  large  parties,  led  either  by  bulinefs  or  cu- 
riofity,  it  appears  to  me  that  their  fkin  has  a redder  tinge,  and  more 
warmth  of  colouring  in  it,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion,  than  that  of  the 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes ; it  appears  to  me  alfo,  that 
there  is  lefs  difference  of  colour  amongft  them  than  amongft  thofe  laft 
mentioned. 

Amongft  the  female  Indians  alfo,  in  general,  there  is  a much  greater 
famenefs  of  colour  than  amongft  the  men.  I do  not  recoiled!  to  have 
feen  any  of  a deeper  complexion  than  what  might  be  termed  a dirty  cop- 
per colour. 

The  Indians  univerfally  have  long,  ftraight,  black,  coarfe  hair,  and 
black  eyes,  rather  fmall  than  full  fized ; they  have,  in  general,  alfo, 
high  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  fiharp  fmall  nofes,  rather  inclining  to 
an  aquiline  fhape ; they  have  good  teeth,  and  their  breath,  in  general,  is 
as  fweet  as  that  of  a human  being  can  be.  The  men  are  for  the  mo  ft  part 
very  well  made ; it  is  a moil  rare  circumftance  to  meet  with  a deformed 
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■perfon  amongfl  them:  they  are  remarkably  Straight ; have  full  open 
chefls ; their  walk  is  firm  and  credt,  and  many  amongfl  them  have  really 
a dignified  deportment.  Very  few  of  them  are  under  the  middle  Stature, 
and  none  of  them  ever  become  very  fat  or  corpulent.  You  may  occa- 
sionally fee  amongfl  them  flout  robufl  men,  clofely  put  together,  but  in 
general  they  are  but  flightly  made.  Their  legs,  amis,  and  hands,  are  for 
the  mod  part  extremely  well  Shaped  ; and  very  many  amongfl  them  would 
be  deemed  handfome  men  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  moflly  under  the  middle  fize;  and 
have  higher  cheek  bones,  and  rounder  faces  than  the  men.  They 
have  very  ungraceful  carriages  ; walk  with  their  toes  turned  con- 
siderably inwards,  and  with  a Shuffling  gait;  and  as  they  advance  in  years 
they  grow  remarkably  fat  and  coarfe.  I never  faw  an  Indian  woman  of  the 
age  of  thirty,  but  what  her  eyes  were  funk,  her  forehead  wrinkled,  her  fkin 
loofe  and  Shrivelled,  and  her  whole  perfon,  in  fhou't,  forbidding;  yet,  when 
young,  their  faces  and  perfons  are  really  pleafing,  not  to  fay  Sometimes 
very  captivating.  One  could  hardly  imagine,  without  witnefling  it,  that  a 
few  years  could  poffibly  make  Such  an  alteration  as  it  does  in  their  perfons. 
This  fudden  change  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  drudgery  impofed  on 
them  by  the  men  after  a certain  age ; to  their  expofing  themfelves  fb 
much  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  ; fitting  fo  continually  in  the  fmoke 
of  wood  fires ; and,  above  all,  to  the  general  cuflom  of  proftituting 
themfelves  at  a very  early  age. 

Though  the  Indians  are  profufely  furnifhed  with  hair  on  their  heads, 
yet  on  none  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  ufually  covered  with 
it  amongfl  us,  is  the  final  left  Sign  of  hair  vifible,  except,  indeed, 
on  the  chins  of  old  men,  where  a few  fender  Straggling  hairs  are 
Sometimes  feen,  not  different  from  what  may  be  occasionally  feen  on 
women  of  a certain  age  in  Europe.  Many  perfons  have  fuppofed  that 
the  Indians  have  been  created  without  hair  on  thole  parts  of  the  body 
where  it  appears  wanting;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion,  that 
nature  has  not  been  lefs  bountiful  to  them  than  to  us ; and  that  this 
apparent  deficiency  of  hair  is  wholly  owing  to  their  plucking  it  out 
themfelves  by  the  roots,  as  foon  as  it  appears  above  the  Skin.  It  is 
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well  known,  indeed,  that  the  Indians  have  a great  diflike  to  hair,  and 
that  fuch  of  the  men  as  are  ambitious  of  appearing  gayer  than  the  reft, 
pluck  it  not  only  from  their  eye-brows  and  eye-lafhes,  but  alfo 
from  every  part  of  the  head,  except  one  fpot  on  the  back  part  of  the 
crown,  where  they  leave  a long  lock.  For  my  own  part,  from  every 
thing  ! have  feen  and  heard,  I am  fully  perfuaded,  that  if  an  Indian  were 
to  lay  afide  this  cuilom  of  plucking  out  the  hair,  he  would  not  only 
have  a beard,  but  likewife  hair  on  the  fame  parts  of  the  body  as  white 
people  have ; I think,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  hair  would 
be  much  finer,  and  not  grow  as  thickly  as  upon  our  bodies,  notwithiiand- 
ing  that  the  hair  of  their  heads  is  fo  much  thicker  than  ours.  The  few 
hairs  that  are  feen  on  the  faces  of  old  men  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
careleffnefs  of  old  people  about  their  external  appearance. 

To  pluck  out  their  hair,  all  fuch  as  have  any  connection  with  the 
traders  make  ufe  of  a pliable  worm,  formed  of  flattened  brafs  wire. 
This  inftrument  is  clofely  applied,  in  its  open  Rate,  to  the  furface  of  the 
body  where  the  hair  grows  y it  is  then  compreffed  by  the  finger  and 
thumb ; a great  number  of  hairs  are  caught  at  once  between  the  fpiral 
evolutions  of  the  wire,  and  by  a fudden  twitch  they  are  all  drawn 
out  by  the  roots.  An  old  fquaw,  with  one  of  thefe  mftruments,  would 
deprive  you  of  your  beard  in  a very  few  minutes,  and  a flight  application 
of  the  worm  two  or  three  times  in  the  year  would  be  fufficient  to  keep 
your  chin  fmooth  ever  afterwards.  A very  great  number  of  the  white 
people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malden  and  Detroit,  from  having  fub- 
mitted  to  this  operation,  appear  at  firft  fight  as  little  indebted  to  nature 
for  beards  as  the  Indians.  The  operation  is  very  painful,  but  it  is  loon 
over,  and  when  one  confiders  how  much  time  and  trouble  is  faved  and 
cafe  gained  by  it  in  the  end,  it  is  only  furprifing  that  more  people 
do  not  fummon  up  refolution,  and  patiently  fubmit  to  it. 

The  long  lock  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  the  fkin  on  which 
it  grows,  conftitutes  the  true  fcalp$  and  in  fcalping  a perlon  that  has  a 
full  head  of  hair,  an  experienced  warrior  never  thinks  of  taking  off  more 
cf  the  fkin  than  a bit  of  about  the  ftze  of  a crown  piece,  from  the  part 
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of  the  head  where  this  lock  is  ufually  left.  They  ornament  this  folitary 
lock  of  hair  with  beads,  filver  trinkets,  &c.  and  on  grand  occafions  witk 

feathers.  The  women  do  not  'pluck  any  of  the  hair  from  off  their  heads, 

• 

and  pride  themfelves  upon  having  it  as  long  as  poffibie.  They  com- 
monly wear  it  neatly  platted  up  behind,  and  divided  in  front  on  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  When  they  wifh  to  appear  finer  than  ufual, 
they  paint  the  fmall  part  of  the  fkin,  which  appears  on  the  feparation  of 
the  hair,  with  a fireak  of  vermilion  ; when  neatly  done,  it  looks 
extremely  well,  and  forms  a pleafing  contrail  to  the  jetty  black  of  their 
hair. 

The  Indians,  who  have  any  dealings  with  the  Englifh  or  American 
traders,  and  all  of  them  have  that  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the 
eaft  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes 
to  the  north-weft,  have  now  totally  laid  afide  the  ufe  of  furs  and 
fkins  in  their  drefs,  except  for  their  fhoes  or  moccafms,  and  fometimes 
for  their  leggings,  as  they  find  they  can  exchange  them  to  advantage  for 
blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  &c.  which  they  confider  likewife  as  much 
more  agreeable  and  commodious  materials  for  wearing  apparel.  The 
moccafin  is  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  deer,  elk,  or  buffalo,  which  is 
commonly  dreffed  without  the  hair,  and  rendered  of  a deep  brown 
colour  by  being  expo  fed  to  the  fmoke  of  a wood  fire.  It  is  formed  of 
a fingle  piece  of  leather,  with  a feam  from  the  toe  to  the  inftep,  and 
another  behind,  fimilar  to  that  in  a common  fhoe;  by  means  of  a thong, 
it  is  faftened  round  the  inftep,  juft  under  the  ankle-bone,  and  is  thus 
made  to  fit  very  clofe  to  the  foot.  Round  that  part  where  the  foot  is  put 
in,  a flap  of  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  is  left,  which  hangs  loofely 
down  over  the  firing  by  which  the  moccafin  is  faftened ; and  this  flap, 
as  alfo  the  feam,  are  tafte fully  ornamented  with  porcupine  qCtijls 
and  beads : the  flap  is  edged  with  tin  or  copper  tags  filled  with  fcarlet  hair, 
if  the  moccafin  be  intended  for  a man,  and  with  ribands  if  for  a woman. 
An  ornamented  moccafin  of  this  fort  is  only  worn  in  drefs,  as  the  orna- 
ments are  expen  five,- and  the  leather  foon  wears  out;  one  of  plain 
leather  anfwers  for  ordinary  ufe.  Many  of  the  white  people  on  the  In- 
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dian  frontiers  wear  this  kind  offhoe;  but  a perfon  not  accuftomed  to  walk 
in  it,  or  to  walk  barefoot,  cannot  wear  it  abroad,  on  a rough  road,  with- 
out great  inconvenience,  as  every  unevennefs-  of  furface  is  felt  through 
the  leather,  which  is  foft  and  pliable  : in  a houfe  it  is  the  moil  agreeable 
fort  of  fhoe  that  can  be  imagined:  the  Indians  wear  it  univerfally. 

Above  the  moccafin  all  the  Indians  wear  what  are  called  len- 

O 

gings,  which  reach  from  the  inftep  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  They 
are  commonly  made  of  blue  or  fcarlet  cloth,  and  are  formed  fo  as  to  fit 
clofe  to  the  limbs,  like  the  modern  pantaloons ; but  the  edges  of  the 
cloth  annexed  to  the  feam,  inftead  of  being  turned  in,  are  left  on  the 
outfide,  and  are  ornamented  with  beads,  ribands,  &c.  when  the  leg- 
gings are  intended  for  di-efs.  Many  of  the  young  warriors  are  fo  defirous 
that  their  leggings  fliould  fit  them  neatly,  that  they  make  the  fquaws, 
who  are  the  tailors,  and  really  very  good  ones,  fow  them  tight  on  their 
limbs,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  taken  off,  and  they  continue  to  wear  them 
confiantly  till  they  are  reduced  to  rags.  The  leggings  are  kept  up  by 
means  of  two  firings,  one  on  the  outfide  of  each  thigh,  which  are  faf- 
iened  to  a third,  that  is  tied  round  the  waift. 

They  alfo  wear  round  the  waifi  another  firing,  from  which  are  fuf- 
pended  two  little  aprons,  fomewhat  more  than  a foot  fquare,  one 
hanging  down  before  and  the  other  behind,  and  under  thefe  a piece 
of  cloth,  drawn  clofe  up  to  the  body  between  the  legs,  forming  a fort  of 
irufs.  The  aprons  and  this  piece  of  cloth,  which  are  all  fattened  toge- 
ther, are  called  the  breech  cloth.  The  utmofi  ingenuity  of  the  fquaws 
is  exerted  in  adorning  the  little  aprons  with  beads,  ribands,  See. 

The  moccafins,  leggings,  and  breech  cloth  conftitute  the  whole  of 
the  drefs  which  they  wear  when  they  enter  upon  a campaign,  except 
indeed  it  be  a girdle,  from  which  hangs  their  tobacco  pouch  and 
fcalping  knife,  occ.  j nor  do  they  wear  any  thing  more  when  the  wea- 
ther is  very  warm ; but  when  it  is  cool,  or  when  they  drefs  themfelves 
to  vifit  their  friends,  they  put  on  a fhort  fiiirt,  loofe  at  the  neck, 
and  wrifts,  generally  made  of  coarfe  figured  cotton  or  callico  of 
fome  gaudy  pattern,  riot  unlike  what  would  be  ufed  for  window  or  bed 
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curtains  at  a common  inn  in  England.  Over  the  fhirt  they  wear  either 
a blanket,  large  piece  of  broad  cloth,  or  elfe  a loofe  coat  made  fome- 
what  fimilarly  to  a common  riding  frock  ; a blanket  is  more  commonly 
worn  than  any  thing  elfe.  They  tie  one  end  of  it  round  their  waid 
with  a girdle,  and  then  drawing  it  over  their  ihoulders,  either  fallen 
it  acrofs  their  breads  with  a fkewer,  or  hold  the  corners  of  it  together 
in  the  left  hand.  One  would  imagine  that  this  lad  mode  of  wearing 

O 

it  could  not  but  be  highly  inconvenient  to  them,  as  it  mud  deprive 
them  in  a great  meafure  of  the  ufe  of  one  hand ; yet  it  is  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  commonly  worn,  even  when  they  are  (hooting  in  the  woods ; 
they  generally,  however,  keep  the  right  arm  difengaged  when  they 
carry  a gun,  and  draw  the  blanket  over  the  left  (boulder. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  differs  but  very  little  from  that  of  the  men. 
They  wear  moccafins,  leggings,  and  loofe  (hort  fhirts,  and  like  them 
they  throw  over  their  fhoulders,  occafionally,  a blanket  or  piece  of 
broad  cloth,  but  mod  generally  the  latter;  they  do. not  tie  it  round  their 
waid,  however,  but  differ  it  to  hang  down  fo  as  to  hide  their  legs  ; 
indead  alfo  of  the  breech  cloth,  they  wear  a piece  of  cloth  folded  clofely 
round  their  middle,  which  reaches  from  the  waid  to  the  knees.  Dark 
blue  or  green  cloths  in  general  are  preferred  to  thole  of  any  other  co- 
lour; a few  of  the  men  are  fond  of  wearing  fcarlet. 

The  women  in  warm  weather  appear  in  the  villages  without  any 
other  covering  above  their  waids  than  thefe  fhirts,  or  Ihifts  if  you  pleafe 
fo  to  call  them,  though  they  differ  in  no  rcfpedt  from  the  fhirts  of  the 
men  ; they  ufually,  however,  fallen  them  with  a broach  round  the  neck. 
In  full  drefs  they  alfo  appear  in  thefe  fhirts,  but  then  they  are  covered 
entirely  over  with  diver  broaches,  about  the  fize  of  a dxpenny  piece. 
In  full  drefs  they  likewife  faden  pieces  of  ribands  of  various  colours 
to  their  hair  behind,  which  are  differed  to  hang  down  to  their  very 
heels.  I have  feen  a young  fquaw,  that  has  been  a favourite  with  the 
men,  come  forth  at  a dance  with  upwards  of  five  guineas  worth  of 
ribands  dreaming  from  her  hair. 

On  their  wrids  the  women  wear  diver  bracelets  when  they  can  pro- 
cure them;  they  alfo  v/ear  diver  ear-tings ; the  latter  are  in  general  of 
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a very  fmall  fize;  bat  it  is  not  merely  one  pair  which  they  wear,  but 
ieveral.  To  admit  them,  they  bore  a number  of  holes  in  their  ears, 
fometimes  entirely  round  the  edges.  The  men  wear  ear-rings  like  wife, 
but  of  a fort  totally  different  from  thofe  worn  by  the  women;  they  moflly 
con  fill  of  round  fiat  thin  pieces  of  filver,  about  the  lize  of  a dol- 
lar, perforated  with  holes  in  different  patterns';  others,  however, 
equally  large,  are  made  in  a triangular  form.  Some  of  the  tribes  are 
very  feledf  in  the  choice  of  the  pattern,  and  will  not  wear  any  but 
the  one  fort  of  pendants.  Jndead  of  boring  their  ears,  the  men  flit 
them  along  the  outward  edge  from  top  to  bottom,  and  as  foon  as  the 
gafh  is  healed  hang  heavy  weights  to  them  in  order  to  ftretch  the 
rim  thus  feparated  as  low  down  as  poffible.  Some  of  them  are  fo  fuc- 
c.efsful  in  this  operation,  that  they  contrive  to  draw  the  rims  of  the  ear 
in  form  of  a bow,  down  to  their  very  fhoulders,  and  their  large  ear- 
rings hang  dangling  on  their  breads.  To  prevent  the  rim  thus  extended 
from  breaking,  they  bind  it  with  brafs  wire;  however,  I obferved  that 
there  was  not  one  in  fix  that  had  his  ears  perfect;  the  lead  touch,  in- 
deed, is  diffident  to  break  the  fkin,  and  it  would  be  mod  wonderful  if 
they  were  able  to  preferve  it  entire,  engaged  fo  often  as  they  are  in 
drunken  quarrels,  and  fo  often  liable  to  be  entangled  in  thickets  whild 
purfuing  their  game. 

Some  of  the  men  wear  pendants  in  their  nofes,  but  thefe  are  not  fo 
common  as  ear-rings.  The  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  wear  bread 
plates,  confiding  of  large  pieces  of  filver,  fea  fhells,  or  the  like.  Silver 
gorgets,  fuch  as  are  ufualiy  worn  by  officers,  pleafe  them  extremely,  and 
to  favourite  chiefs  they  are  given  out,  amongd  other  prefen ts,  on  the 
part  of  government.  Another  fort  of  ornament  is  likewife  worn  by  the 
men,  confiding  of  a large  filver  clafp  or  bracelet,  to  which  is  attached 
a bunch  of  hair  died  of  a fcarlet  colour,  ufualiy  taken  from  the  knee  of 
th  e buffalo.  This  is  worn  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  arm  above  the 
elbow,  and  it  is  deemed  very  ornamental,  and  alio  a badge  of  honour, 
for  no  perfon  .wears  it  that  has  not  didinguiihed  himfelf  in  the  field. 
Silver  ornaments  are  univer  Pally  preferred  to  thofe  of  any  other  metal. 

The  Indians  not  only  paint  themfelves  when  they  go  to  war,  but  like- 
wife 
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wife  when  they  wifb  to  appear  full  d relied.  Red  and  black  are  their 
favourite  colours,  and  they  daub  themfelves  in  the  moft  fantaftic  man- 
ner. I have  feen  fome  with  their  faces  entirely  covered  with  black,  ex- 
cept a round  fpot  in  the  center,  w'hich  included  the  upper  lip  and 
end  of  the  nofe,  which  was  painted  red ; others  again  I have  feen 
with  their  heads  entirely  black,  except  a large  red  round  fpot  on  each 
ear;  others  with  one  eye  black  and  the  other  red.  See.;  but  the  mod 
common  ftyle  of  painting  I obferved,  was  to  black  their  faces  entirely 
over  with  charcoal,  and  then  wetting  their  nails,  to  draw  parallel  undu- 
lating lines  on  their  cheeks.  They  generally  carry  a little  looking  glafs 
about  them  to  enable  them  to  difpofe  of  their  colours  judicioufly.  When 
they  go  to  war  they  rub  in  the  paint  with  greafe,  and  are  much  more 
particular  about  their  appearance,  which  they  dudy  to  render  as  horrible 
as  podible  ; they  then  cover  their  whole  body  with  red,  white,  and 
black  paint,  and  feem  more  like  devils  than  human  beings.  Diffe- 
rent tribes  have  different  methods  of  painting  themfelves. 

Though  the  Indians  fpend  fo  much  of  their  time  in  adorning  their 
perfons,  yet  they  take  no  pains  to  ornament  their  habitations,  which  for 
the  mod:  part  are  wretched  indeed.  Some  of  them  are  formed  of  logs, 
in  a ftyle  fomewhat  fimiiar  to  the  common  houfes  in  the  United  States; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  a moveable  nature,  and  formed  of 
bark.  The  bark  of  the  birch  tree  is  deemed  preferable  to  every  other 
iort,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had  is  always  made  Life  of ; but  in  this  part 
of  the  country  not  being  often  met  with,  the  bark  of  the  elm  tree  is 
ufed  in  its  dead.  The  Indians  are  very  expert  in  dripping  it  from  a 
tree;  and  frequently  take  the  entire  bark  from  off  the  trunk  in  one 
piece.  The  fkeletons  of  their  huts  confid  offender  poles,  and  on  them 
the  bark  is  fadened  with  drips  of  the  tough  rind  of  fome  young  tree  : 
this,  if  found,  proves  a very  effectual  defence  againd  the  weather. 
The  huts  are  built  in  various  forms  : fome  of  them  have  walls 
on  every  fide,  doors,  and  alfo  a chimney  in  the  middle  of  the  roof ; 
Others  are  open  on  one  fide,  and  are  nothing  better  than  fheds.  When 
built  in  this  lad  dyle,  four  of  them  are  commonly  placed  together,  fo  as 
to  form  a quadrangle,  with  the  open  parts  towards  the  infide,  and  a fire 
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common  to  them  all  is  kindled  in  the  middle.  In  fine  weather  thefe 
huts  are  agreeable  dwellings  ; but  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  muft  be 
-dreadfully  uncomfortable.  Others  of  their  huts  are  built  in  a conical 
diape.  The  Nandoweffies,  Mr.  Carver  tells  us,  live  entirely  in  tents 
formed  of  Ikins.  A great  many  of  the  families  that  were  encamped  on 

the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc,  I cbferved,  lived  in  the  canvas  tents  which  they 
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had  taken  from  St.  Clair’s  army.  Many  of  the  Indian  nations  have  no 
permanent  place  of  refidence,  but  move  about  from  one  fpot  to  another, 
and  in  the  hunting  feafon  they  all  have  moveable  encampments,  which 
lad  are  in  general  very  rude,  and  infufficient  to  give  them  even  tole- 
rable fhelter  from  a fall  of  rain  or  fnow.  The  hunting  feafon  commences 
on  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  continues  till  the  fnow  diffolves. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  fnow  is  frozen  on  the  ground,  they  form 
their  hunting  fheds  of  the  fnow  itfelf ; a few  twigs  platted  together  being 
limply  placed  overhead  to  prevent  the  fnow  which  forms  the  roof  from 
falling  down.  Thefe  fnowy  habitations  are  much  more  comfortable,  and 
warmer  in  winter  time  than  any  others  that  can  be  eredted,  as  they 
effectually  fcreen  you  from  the  keen  piercing  hlafts  of  the  wind,  and 
a bed  of  fnow  is  far  from  being  uncomfortable.  To  accuftom  the  troops 
to  encamp  in  this  byle,  in  cafe  of  a winter  campaign,  a party  of  them, 
headed  by  fome  of  the  young  officers,  ufed  regularly  to  be  fent  from 
Quebec  by  the  late  governor,  into  the  woods,  there  to  drift  for  them- 
felves  during  the  month  of  February.  Care  was- always  taken,  however, 
to  fend  with  them  two  or  three  experienced  perfons,  to  drew  them  how 
to  build  the  huts,  otherwife  death  might  have  been  the  confequence  to 
many.  In  thefe  encampments  they  always  deep  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire ; and  indeed  in  the  Indian  encampments  in  general,  during  cold  wea- 
ther, they  deep  on  the  ground  with  their  feet  to  the  fire;  during  mild 
weather,  many  of  them  deep  on  benclres  of  bark  in  their  huts,  which  are 
red  fed  from  two  to  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  utendls  in  an  Indian  hut  are  very  few ; one  or  two  brafs  or  iron 
kettles  procured  from  the  traders,  or,  if  they  live  removed  from  them, 
pots  formed  of  done,  together  with  a few  wooden  fpoons  and  diflies 
made  by  themfelves,  conditute  in  general  the  whole  of  them.  A done 
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©f  a very  foft  texture,  called  the  foap  Jione , is  very  commonly  found 
in  the  back  parts  of  North  America,  particularly  fuited  for  Indian 
workmanfhip.  It  receives  its  name  from  appearing  to  the  touch  as 
foft  and  fmooth  as  a bit  of  foap  ; and  indeed  it  may  be  cut  with  a knife 
almoft  equally  eafily.  In  Virginia  they  ufe  it  powdered  for  the  boxes  of 
their  wheels  inftead  of  greafe.  Soft,  however,  as  is  this  ftone,  it  will  re- 
lift  fire  equally  with  iron.  The  foap  ftone  is  of  a dove  colour ; others 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  are  found  in  the  country,  of  a black  and  red 
colour,  which  are  ftill  commonly  ufed  by  the  Indians  for  the  bowls  of 
their  pipes. 

The  bark  canoes,  which  the  Indians  ufe  in  this  part  of  the  country,  are 
by  no  means  fo  neatly  formed  as  thofe  made  in  the  country  upon,  and  to 
the  north  of,  the  River  St.  Lawrence  : they  are  commonly  formed  of 
one  entire  piece  of  elm  bark,  taken  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  is 
bound  on  ribs  formed  of  flender  rods  of  tough  wood.  There  are  no  ribs, 
however,  at  the  ends  of  thefe  canoes,  but  merely  at  the  middle  part, 
where  alone  it  is  that  paflengers  ever  lit.  It  is  only  the  center, 
indeed,  which  refts  upon  the  water;  the  ends  are  .generally  raifed  fome 
feet  above  the  furface,  the  canoes  being  of  a curved  form.  They 
bring  them  into  this  lhape  by  cutting,  nearly  midway  between  the  ftem 
and  ftern,  two  deep  flits,  one  on  each  fide,  in  the  back,  and  by  lapping 
the  disjointed  edges  one  over  the  other.  No  pains  are  taken  to  make 
the  ends  of  the  canoes  water  tight,  fince  they  never  touch  the  wa- 
ter. 

On  firft  infpedlion  you  would  imagine,  from  its  miferable  appearance, 
that  an  elm  bark  canoe,  thus  conftrudted,  were  not  calculated  to  carry  even 
a fingle  perfon  fafely  acrofs  a fmooth  piece  of  water;  it  is  neverthelefs  a 
remarkably  fafe  fort  of  boat,  and  the  Indians  will  refolutely  embark  in 
one  of  them  during  very  rough  weather.  They  are  fo  light  that  they 
ride  fecurely  over  every  wave,  and  the  only  precaution  necefiary  in  na- 
vigating them  is  to  fit  fteady.  I have  feen  a dozen  people  go  fecurely 
in  one,  which  might  be  eafily  carried  by  a fingle  able-bodied  man. 
When  an  Indian  takes  his  family  to  any  diftance  in  a canoe,  the  women, 
the  girls,  and  boys,  are  furnifhed  each  with  a paddle,  and  are  kept  bufily 
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at  work  j the  father  of  the  family  gives  himfelf  no  trouble  but  in  Peer- 
ing the  veffel. 

The  Indians  that  are  connected  with  the  traders  have  now,  very 
generally,  laid  afide  bows  and  arrows,  and  feldom  take  them  into 
their  hands,  except  it  be  to-  amufe  thernfelves  for  a few  hours,  when 
they  have  expended  their  powder  and  fhot  : their  boys,  however,  fliil 
ufe  them  univerfally,  and  fome  of  them  Toot  with  wonderful  dexterity, 
I faw-a  young  Shawnefe  chief,  apparently  not  more  than  ten  years  old, 
fix  three  arrows  running  in  the  body  of  a fmall  black  fquirrel,  on  the 
top  of  a very  tall  tree,  and  during  an  hour  or  two  that  I followed  him 
through  the  woods,  he  fcarcely  miffed  his  mark  half  a dozen  times.,  It 
is  aftonhhing  to  fee  with  what  accuracy,  and  at  the  fame  time  with 
what  readinefs,  they  mark  the  fpot  where  their  arrows  fall.  They  will 
fhoot  away  a dozen  arrows  or  more,  feemingly  quite  carelefs  about  what 
becomes  of  them,  and  as  inattentive  to  the  fpot  where  they  fall  as  if 
they  never  expedled  to  find  them  again,  yet  afterwards  they  will  run 
and  pick  them  every  one  up  without  hefitation.  The  fouthern  Indians 
are  much  more  expert  at  the  ufe  of  the  bow  than  thofe  near  the  lakes, 
as  they  make  much  greater  ufe  of  it. 

With  the  gun,  it  feems  to  be  generally  allowed,  that  the  Indians  are 
by  no  means  fo  good  markfmen  as  the  white  people.  I have  often  taken 
them  out  fliooting  with  me,  and  I always  found  them  very  flow  in 
taking  aim;  and  though  they  generally  hit  an  objedt  that  was  flill,  yet 
they  fcarcely  ever  touched  a bird  on  the  w'ing,  or  a fquirrel  that  was 
leaping  about  from  tree  to  tree. 

The  expertnefs  of  the  Indians  in  throwing  the  tomahawk  is  well 
known.  At  the  dillance  of  ten  yards  they  will  fix  the  fharp  edge  of  it 
in  an  objedl  nearly  to  a certainty.  I have  been  told,  however,  that  they 
are  not  fond  of  letting  it  out  of  their  hands  in  adtion,  and  that  they 
never  attempt  to  throw  it  but  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  over- 
taking a flying  foe,  or  are  certain  of  recovering  it.  Some  of  them 
will  fallen  a firing  of  the  length  of  a few  feet  to  the  handle  of  the  toma- 
hawk, and  will  launch  it  forth,  and  draw  it  back  again  into  their  hand 
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with  great  dexterity;  they  will  alfo  parry  the  thru- ft  or  cuts  of  a fword 
with  the  tomahawk  very  dexteroufly. 

The  common  tomahawk  is  nothing  more  than  a light  hatchet,  but 
the  mod:  approved  fort  has  on  the  back  part  of  the  hatchet,  and  con- 
nected with  it  in  one  piece,  the  bowl  of  a pipe,  fo  that  when  the  handle 
is  perforated,  the  tomahawk  anfwers  every  purpofe  of  a pipe : the 

Indians,  indeed,  are  fonder  of  fmoking  out  of  a tomahawk  than  out  of 
any  other  fort  of  pipe.  That  formerly  given  to  the  Indians  by  the  French 
traders,  inftead  of  a pipe,  had  a large  fpike  on  the  back  part  of  the  hat- 
chet ; very  few  of  thefe  inftruments  are  now  to  be  found  amongfl 
them  ; I never  faw  but  one.  The  tomahawk  is  commonly  worn  by 
the  left  fide,  ftuck  in  a belt. 

For  the  favourite  chiefs,  very  elegant  pipe  tomahawks,  inlaid  with 
filver,  are  manufactured  by  the  armourers  in  the  Indian  department. 
Captain  E - — — has  given  me  one  of  this  kind,  which  he  had  made  for 
himfelf ; it  is  fo  much  admired  by  the  Indians,  that  when  they  have 
feen  it  with  me,  they  have  frequently  alked  me  to  lend  it  to  them  for 
an  hour  or  fo  to  frnoke  out  of,  jufi:  as  children  would  afk  for  a pretty 
plaything ; they  have  never  failed  to  return  it  very  punctually. 

The  armourers  here  alluded  to  are  perfons  kept  at  the  expence  of 
government  to  repair  the  arms  of  the  Indians  when  they  happen  to  break, 
which  is  very  commonly  the  cafe. 

An  Indian  child,  foon  after  it  is  born,  is  fwathed  with  cloths  or  fkins, 
and  being  then  laid  on  its  back,  is  bound  down  on  a piece  of  thick 
board,  fpread  over  with  foft  mofs.  The  board  is  left  fomewhat  longer 
and  broader  than  the  child,  and  bent  pieces  of  wood,  like  pieces  of 
hoops,  are  placed  over  its  face  to  proteCt  it,  fo  that  if  the  machine  were 
fuffered  to  fall  the  child  would  not  probably  be  injured.  The  women, 
when  they  go  abroad,  carry  their  children  thus  tied  down  on  their  backs, 
the  board  being  fufpended  by  a broad  band,  which  they  wear  round 
their  foreheads.  When  they  have  any  bufinefs  to  trafifaCt  at  home,  they 
hang  the  board  on  a tree,  if  there  be  one  at  hand,  and  fet  them  a fwing- 
ing  from  fide  to  fide,  like  a pendulum,  in  order  to  exercife  the  children; 
fometimes  alfo,  I obferved,  they  unloofened  the  children  from  the  boards, 
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and  putting  them  each  into  a fort  of  little  hammock,  fattened  them 
between  two  trees,  and  there  fullered  them  to  fwing  about.  As  foon  as 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  crawl  about  on  their  hands  and  feet  they  are 
liberated  from  all  confinement,  and  fuffered,  like  young  puppies,  to 
run  about,  ttark  naked,  into  water,  into  mud,  into  fnow,  and,  in  fhort,  to 
go  wherefoever  their  choice  leads  them  ; hence  they  derive  that  vigour 
of  conttitution  which  enables  them  to  fupport  the  greateft  fatigue,  and 
that  indifference  to  the  changes  of  the  weather  which  they  poffefs  in 
common  with  the  brute  creation.  The  girls  are  covered  with  a loofe 
garment  as  foon  as  they  have  attained  four  or  five  years  of  age,  but  the 
boys  go  naked  till  they  are  confiderahly  older. 

The  Indians,  as  I have  already  remarked,  are  for  the  moft  part  very 
ilightly  made,  and  from  a furvey  of  their  perfons  one  would  imagine 
that  they  were  much  better  qualified  for  any  purfuits  that  required  great 
agility  than  great  bodily  ftrength.  This  has  been  the  general  opinion 
of  moft  of  thofe  who  have  written  on  this  fubjedt.  I am  induced,  how- 
ever, from  what  I have  myfelf  been  witnefs  to,  and  from  what  I have 
collected  from  others,  to  think  that  the  Indians  are  much  more  re- 
markable for  their  mufcular  ftrength  than  for  their  agility.  At  different 
military  pofts  on  the  frontiers,  where  this  fubjedt  has  been  agitated, 
races,  for  the  fake  of  experiment,  have  frequently  been  made  between 
l'oldiers  and  Indians,  and  provided  the  diftance  was  not  great,  the  Indians 
have  almoft  always  been  beaten  ; but  in  a long  race,  where  ftrength  of 
mufcle  was  required,  they  have  without  exception  been  victorious ; in 
leaping  alio  the  Indians  have  been  infallibly  beaten  by  fuch  of  the  fol— 
diers  as  poffeffed  common  adtivity : but  the  ftrength  of  the  Indians  is 
.moft  confpicuous  in  the  carrying  of  burthens  on  their  backs;  they  efteem 
it  nothing  to  walk  thirty  miles  a day  for  feveral  days  together  under  a 
load  of  eight  ftone,  and  they  will  walk  an  entire  day  under  a load  with- 
out taking  any  refrefhment.  In  carrying  burdens  they  make  ufe  of  a 
fort  of  frame,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  commonly  uled  by  a glazier 
to  carry  glafs ; this  is  fattened  by  cords,  or  ftrips  of  tough  bark  or 
leather,  round  their  fhoulders,  and  when  the  load  is  fixed  upon  the  broad 
ledge  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  two  bands  are  thrown  round  the 
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whole,  one  of  which  is  brought  acrofs  the  forehead,  and  the  other  acrofs 
the  . bread!,  and  thus  the  load  is  fupported.  The  length  of  way 
an  Indian  will  travel  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  when  unencumbered 
with  a load,  is  aftonifhing.  A young  Wyandot,  who,  when  peace  was 
about  to  be  made  between  the  Indians  and  General  Wayne,  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  a meffage  from  his  nation  to  the  American  officer,  tra- 
velled but  little  fhort  of  eighty  miles  on  foot  in  one  day  j and  I was  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  general’s  aids-de-camp,  who  faw  him  when  he 
arrived  at  the  camp,  that  he  did  not  appear  in  the  leaf!  degree  fatigued. 

Le  P.  Charlevoix  obferves,  that  the  Indians  feem  to  him  to  poiTefs 
many  perfonal  advantages  over  us ; their  fenfes,  in  particular,  lie  thinks 
much  finer  than  ours ; their  fight  is,  indeed,  quick  and  penetrating,  and 
it  does  not  fail  them  till  they  are  far  advanced  in  years,  notwithflanding 
that  their  eyes  are  expofed  fo  many  months  each  winter  to  the  dazzling 
whitenefs  of  the  fnow,  and  to  the  fharp  irritating  fmoke  of  wood  fires. 
Diforders  in  the  eyes  are  almoil  wholly  unknown  to  them  ; nor  is  the 
flighted  blemifh  ever  feen  in  their  eyes,  excepting  it  be  a refult  from 
fome  accident.  Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  fenfe  of  fmel- 
ling  fo  n ice,  that  they  can  tell  when  they  are  approaching  a fire  long 
before  it  is  in  fight. 

The  Indians  have  mod  retentive  memories  ; they  will  preferve 
to  their  deaths  a recollection  of  any  place  they  have  once  palled 
through  ; they  never  forget  a face  that  they  have  attentively  obferved 
but  for  a few  feconds  ; at  the  end  of  many  years  they  will  repeat  every 
fentence  of  the  fpeeches  that  have  been  delivered  by  different  individuals 
in  a public  aflembly ; and  has  any  fpeech  been  made  in  the  council 
houfe  of  the  nation,  particularly  deferving  of  remembrance,  it  will  be 
handed  down  with  the  utmod  accuracy  from  one  generation  to 
another,  though  perfedly  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphicks  and 
letters  j the  only  memorials  of  which  they  avail  therafelves  are  fmall 
pieces  of  wood,  fuch  as  I told  you.  were  brought  by  them  to  Captain 
E , preparatory  to  the  delivery  of  the  prefents,  and  belts  of  wam- 

pum; the  former  are  only  ufed  on  trifling  occaflons,  the  latter  never 
but  on  very  grand  and  folemn  ones.  Whenever  a conference,,  or  a talk, 
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as  they  term  it,  is  about  to  be  held  with  any  neighbouring  tribe,  or 
whenever  any  treaty  or  national  compact  is  about  to  be  made,  one  of 
thefe  belts,  differing  in  fome  refpeCt  from  every  other  that  has  been 
made  before,  is  immediately  conftrudted ; each  perfon  in  the  affembly 
holds  this  belt  in  his  hand  whilft  he  delivers  his  fpeech,  and  when  he 
has  ended,  he  prefents  it  to  the  next  perfon  that  rifes,  by  which  cere- 
mony each  individual  is  reminded,  that  it  behoves  him  to  be  cautious  in 
his  difcourfe,  as  all  he  fays  will  be  faithfully  recorded  by  the  belt.  The 
talk  being  over,  the  belt  is  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
chief. 

On  the  ratification  of  a treaty,  very  broad  fplend id  belts  are  recipro- 
cally given  by  the  contracting  parties,  which  are  depofited  amongft  the 
other  belts  belonging  to  the  nation.  At  ftated  intervals  they  are  all  pro- 
duced to  the  nation,  and  the  occafions  upon  which  they  were  made  are 
mentioned;  if  they  relate  to  a talk,  one  of  the  chiefs  repeats  the  fub- 
fiance  of  what  was  faid  over  them ; if  to  a treaty,  the  terms  of  it  are  re- 
capitulated. Certain  of  the  fquaws,  alfo,  are  entruffed  with  the  belts, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  relate  the  hiftory  of  each  one  of  them  to  the 
younger  branches  of  the  tribe ; this  they  do  with  great  accuracy,  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  remembrance  of  every  important  tranfadtion  is 
kept  up. 

The  wampum  is  formed  of  the  infide  of  the  clam  fhell,  a large  fea 
fhell  bearing  fome  fimilitude  to  that  of  a fcallop,  which  is  found  on  the 
coafis  of  New  England  and  Virginia.  The  fhell  is  fent  in  its  original 
rough  Rate  to  England,  and  there  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  exactly  fimi- 
lar  in  fhape  and  fize  to  the  modern  glafs  bugles  worn  by  ladies,  which 
little  bits  of  fhell  conflitute  wampum.  There  are  two  forts  of  wampum, 
the  white  and  the  purple;  the  latter  is  molt  efteemed  by  the  In- 
dians, who  think  a pound  weight  of  it  equally  valuable  with  a pound  of 
filver.  The  wampum  is  firung  upon  bits  of  leather,  and  the  belt  is  com- 
pofed  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  firings,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
occafion  on  which  it  is  made;  fometimes  alfo  the  wampum  is  fowed  in 
different  patterns  on  broad  belts  of  leather. 
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The  ufe  of  wampum  appears  to  be  very  general  among#  the  Indian 
nations,  but  how  it  became  fo,  is  a queftion  that  would  require  difcuf- 
fion,  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  a people  obftinately  attached  to 
old  cuiloms,  and  that  w’ould  not  therefore  be  apt  to  adopt,  on  the  mod: 
grand  and  folemn  occafion,  the  ufe  of  an  article  that  they  had  never 
feen  until  brought  to  them  by  ft  rangers;  at  the  fame  time  it  feems 
wholly  impoftible  that  they  ftiould  ever  have  been  able  to  have  made 
wampum  from  the  clam  (hell  for  themfelves ; they  fa  (Irion  the  bowls  of 
tobacco  pipes,  indeed,  from  (lone,  in  a very  curious  manner,  arid  with 
aftonifhing  accuracy,  confide.ring  that  they  ufe  no  other  inftrument  than 
a common  knife,  but  then  the  ftone  which  they  commonly  carve  thus 
is  of  a very  foft  kind;  the  clam  (hell,  however,  is  exceedingly  hard, 
and  to  bore  and  cut  it  into  fuch  fmall  pieces  as  are  neceftary  to  form 
wampum,  very  fine  tools  would  be  wanting.  Probably  they  made  fome 
ufe  of  the  clam  (hell,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  as  fmall  bits  as 
they  could  with  their  rude  mftruments  before  we  came  among#  them, 
but  on  finding  that  we  could  cut  it  fo  much  more  neatly  than  they  could, 
laid  afide  the  wampum  before  in  ufe.  for  that  of  our  manufacture.  Mr. 
Carver  tells  us>  that  he  found  lea  (hells  very  generally  worn  by  the  In- 
dians who  refided  in  the  moil  interior  parts  of  the  continent,  who  never 
could  have  vifited  a fea  fhore  themfelves,  and  could  only  have  procured 
them  at  the  expence  of  much  trouble  from  other  nations. 

The  Indians  are  exceedingly  fagacious  and  obfervant,  and  by  dint  of 
minute  attention,  acquire  many  qualifications  to  which  we  are  wholly 
ftrangers.  They  will  traverfe  a tracklefs  foreft,  hundreds  of  miles  in 
extent,  without  deviating  from  the  ftraight  courle,  and  will  reach  to  a 
certainty  the  fpot  whither  they  intended  to  go  on  felting  out:  with 
equal  fkill  they  will  crofs  one  of  the  large  lakes,  and  though  out  of 
fight  of  the  fhores  for  days,  will  to  a certainty  make  the  land  at  once, 
at  the  very  place  they  delired.  Some  of  the  French  million  aries 
have  fuppofed  that  the  Indians  are  guided  by  inftindt,  and  have  pre- 
tended that  Indian  children  can  find  their  way  through  a foreft  as  eafily 
as  a perfon  of  maturer  years ; but  this  is  a moft  abfurd  notion.  It  is  un- 
queftionably  by  a clofe.  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  poft- 
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tion  of  the  fun,  that  they  find  their  way.  On  the  northern  fide  of  a tree, 
there  is  generally  the  moft  mofs,  and  the  bark  on  that  fide  in  general 
differs  from  that  on  the  oppofite  one.  The  branches  towards  the  fouth 
are  for  the  mod;  part  more  luxuriant  than  tho.fe  on  the  other  fides  of 
trees,  and  feveral  other  didindtions  alfo  fubfift  between  the  northern  and 
fouthern  fides,  confpicuous  to  Indians,  who  are  taught  from  their  infancy 
to  attend  to  them,  which  a common  obferver  would  perhaps  never  no- 
tice. Being  accudomed  from  their  childhood,  likewife,  to  pay  great  at- 
tention to  the  pofition  of  the  fun,  they  learn  to  make  the  mod  accurate 
allowance  for  its  apparent  motion  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  an- 
other, and  in  any  part  of  the  day  they  will  point  to  the  part  of  the  heavens 
where  it  is,  although  the  Iky  be  obfcured  by  clouds  or  miffs. 

An  indance  of  their  dexterity  in  finding  their  way-through  an  un- 
known country  came  under  my  observation  when  I was  at  Staunton, 
fituated  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  Virginia.  A number  of  the  Creek 
nation  had  arrived  at  that  town  in  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  whither 
they  were  going  upon  fome  affairs  of  importance,  and  had  dopped  there 
for  the  night.  In  the  morning  fome  circumdance  or  another,  what 
could  not  be  learned,  induced  one  half  of  the  Indians  to  fet  off  without 
their  companions,  who  did  not  follow  until  fome  hours  afterwards. 
When  thefe  lad  were  ready  topurfue  their  journey,  feveral  of  the  towns- 
people mounted  their  horfes  to  efcort  them  part  of  the  way.  They  pro- 
ceeded along  the  high  road  for  fome  miles,  but  all  at  once,  hadily  turn- 
ing afide  into  the  woods,  though  there  was  no  path,  the  Indians  advanced 
confidently  forward  j the  people  who  accompanied  them,  furprifed  at 
this  movement,  informed  them  that  they  were  quitting  the  road  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  expreffed  their  fears  led  they  fhould  mils  their  compa- 
nions, who  had  gone  on  before.  They  anfwered,  that  they  knew  better; 
that  the  way  through  the  woods  was  the  fhorted  to  Philadelphia ; and 
that  they  knew  very  well  that  their  companions  had  entered  the  woods 
at  the  very  place  they  did.  Curiofity  led  fome  of  the  horfemen  to  go  on, 
and  to  their  adonifhment,  for  there  was  apparently  no  track,  they  over- 
took the  other  Indians  in  the  thicked  part  of  the  wood ; but  what 
appeared  mod  fingular  was,  that  the  route  which  they  took  was  found, 
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•on  examining  a map,  to  be  as  direct  for  Philadelphia  as  if  they  had  taken 
the  bearings  by  a mariner’s  compafs.  From  others  of  their  nation,  who 
had  been  at  Philadelphia  at  a former  period,  they  had  probably  learned 
the  exaff  diredlion  of  that  city  from  their  village,  and  had  never  loft 
fight  of  it,  although  they  had  already  travelled  three  hundred  miles 
through  woods,  and  had  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  more  to  go 
(before  they  could  reach  the  place  of  their  deftination. 

Of  the  exadtnefs  with  which  they  can  find  out  a ftrange  place  that 
they  have  been  once  directed  to  by  their  own  people,  a ftriking  example 
is  fufniflied  us,  I think,  by  Mr.  Jefferfon,  in  his  account  of  the  Indian 
graves  in  Virginia.  Thefe  graves  are  nothing  more  than  large  mounds 
oi  earth  in  the  woods,  which,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  contain 
(keletons  in  an  eredt  pofture : the  Indian  mode  of  fepulture  has  been 
too  often  defcribed  to  remain  unknown  to  you.  But  to  come  to  my 
ftory.  A party  of  Indians  that  were  palling  on  to  fome  of  the  fea  ports 
on  the  Atlantic,  juft  as  the  Creeks  above-mentioned  were  going  to 
Philadelphia,  were  obferved,  all  on  a fudden,  to  quit  the  ftraight  road 
by  which  they  were  proceeding,  and  without  alking  any  queftions,  to 
ftrike  through  the  woods  in  a diredt  line  to  one  of  thefe  graves,  which 
lay  at  the  diftance  of  fome  miles  from  the  road.  Nov/  very  near  a cen- 
tury muft  have  palfed  over  fince  the  part  of  Virginia,  in  which  this 
grave  was  fituated,  had  been  inhabited  by  Indians ; and  thefe  Indian, 
travellers,  who  went  to  vifit  it  by  themfelves,  had,  unqueftionably,  never 
been  in  that  part  of  the  country  before ; they  muft  have  found  their 
way  to  it  limply  from  the  defcription  of  its  fituation  that  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  by  tradition. 

The  Indians,  for  the  moft  part,  are  admirably  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  their  own  country.  Aik  them  any  queftions  relative  to 
the  fituation  of  a particular  place  in  it,  and  if  there  be  a convenient  fpot 
at  hand,  they  will,  with  the  utmoft  facility,  trace  upon  the  ground  with 
a ftick  a map,  by  no  means  inaccurate,  of  the  place  in  queftion,  and 
the  furrounding  country ; they  will  point  out  the  courfe  of  the  rivers, 
and  by  diredting  your  attention  to  the  fun,  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  different  bearings.  I happened  once  to  be  fitting  in  a houfe  at 
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the  weftern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  whilR  we  were  detained  there  by 
contrary  winds,  and  was  employed  in  looking  over  a pocket  map  of  the 
Rate  of  New  York,  when  a young  Seneka  warrior  entered.  His  atten- 
tion v/as  attracted  by  the  fight  of  the  map,  and  he  feemed  at  once  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  it ; but  never  having  before  feen  a general 
map  of  the  Rate  of  New  York,  and  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of 
letters,  he  could  not  difcover  to  what  part  of  the  country  it  had  a refer- 
ence ; limply,  however,  by  laying  my  finger  upon  the  fpot  where  we 
then  were,  and  by  fhewing  to  him  the  line  that  denoted  Buffalo  Creek,, 
on  which  his  village  was  fituated,  I gave  him  the  clue  to  the  whole, 
and  having  done  fo,  he  quickly  ran  over  the  map,  and  with  the  utmoft 
accuracy  pointed  out  by' name,  every  lake  and  river  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  difiant  from  his  village.  All  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  this 
part  of  the  country  Rill  retain  the  Indian  names,  fo  that  had  he  named 
them  vyrong,  I could  have  at  once  detected  him.  His  pleafure  was  fo 
great  on  beholding  fuch  a perfect  map  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  calling  fome  of  his  companions,  who  were  loitering  at  the  ~ 
door,  to  come  and  look  at  it.  They  made  figns  to  me  to  lend  it  to  them^ 

I did  fo,  and  having  laid  it  on  a table,  they  fat  over  it  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  I obferved  they  frequently  tefiified  their 
pleafure  to  one  another  on  finding  particular  places  accurately  laid  down, 
which  they  had  been  acquainted  with.  The  older  men  alfo  feemed  to 
have  many  Rories  to  tell  the  others,  probably  refpeCting  the  adventures 
they  had  met  with  at  difiant  parts  of  the  country,  and  which  they  were 
now  glad  of  having  an  opportunity  of  elucidating  by  the  map  before 
them. 

Whenever  a track  of  ground  is  about  to  be  purchafed  by  government 
from  the  Indians,  for  no  private  individuals  can  purchafe  lands  from  them 
by  the  laws  of  the  province,  a map  of  the  country  is  drawn,  and  the  part 
about  to  be  contracted  for,  is  particularly  marked  out.  If  there  be  any 
iniRakes  in  thefe  maps,  the  Indians  will  at  once  point  them  out •,  and 
after  the  bargain  is  made,  they  will,  from  the  maps,  mark  out  the  boun- 
daries of  the  lands  they  have  ceded  with  the  greateR  accuracy,  notching 
the  trees,  if  there  be  any,  along  the  boundary  line,  and  if  not,  placing 
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Hakes  or  Hones  in  the  ground  to  denote  where  it  runs.  On  thefe  occa- 
fions  regular  deeds  of  fale  are  drawn,  with  accurate  maps  of  the  lands 
which  have  been  purchafed  attached  to  them,  and  thefe  deeds  are  figned 
in  form  by  the  contracting  parties.  I favv  feveral  of  them  in  pofleffion 

of  our  friend  Captain  E -,  which  were  extremely  curious  on  account 

of  the  Indian  fignatures.  The  Indians,  for  the  mod;  part,  take  upon  them 
the  name  of  fome  animal,  as.  The  Blue  Snake;  The  Little  Turkey;  The 
Big  Bear ; The  Mad  Dog,  &c.  and  their  dgnatures  conffff  of  the  out- 
line, drawn  with  a pen,  of  the  different  animals  whofe  names  they  bear. 
Some  of  the  fignatures  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  deeds  were  really  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  were  lively  reprefentations  of  the  animals  they  were  intended 
for. 

The  Indians  in  general  podefs  no  finall  Ihare  of  ingenuity.  Their 
domeffic  wooden  utenlils,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  weapons,  6cc. 
are  made  with  the  utmoH  neatnefs;  and  indeed  the  workmanfhip  of 
them  is  frequently  fuch  as  to  excite  affonifhment,  when  it  is  conffdered 
that  a knife  and  a hatchet  are  the  only  inffruments  they  make  ufe 
of.  On  the  handles  of  their  tomahawks,  on  their  powder  horns,  on  the 
bowls  of  their  pipes,  &c.  you  oftentimes  meet  with  figures  extremely 
well  deiigned,  and  with  fpecimens  of  carving  far  from  contemptible.  The 
embroidery  upon  their  moccalins  and  other  garments  fliews  that  the  fe- 
males are  not  lefs  ingenious  in  their  way  than  the  men.  Their  porcu- 
pine quill  work  would  command  admiration  in  any  country  in  Europe. 
The  foft  young  quills  of  the  porcupine  are  thofe  which  they  ufe,  and  they 
dye  them  of  the  moff  beautiful  and  brilliant  colours  imaginable.  Some  of 
their  dyes  have  been  difcovered,  but  many  of  them  yet  remain  unknown, 
as  do  alfo  many  of  the  medicines  with  which  they  perform  fometimes 
moff  miraculous  cures.  Their  dyes  and  medicines  are  all  procured  from 
the  vegetable  world. 

But  though  the  Indians  prove  by  their  performances,  that  they  have 
fome  relifh  for  the  works  of  art,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  ready  to  be- 
llow commendations  on  every  thing  curious  for  its  workmanfhip  that  is 
lliewn  to  them.  Trinkets  or  ornaments  for  drefs,  though  ever  fo  gaudy, 
or  ever  fo  neatly  manufactured,  they  defpife,  unlefs  fome  what  fimilar  in 
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their  kind  to  what  they  themfelves  are  accudomed  to  wear,  and  fashion- 
ed exadly  to  their  own  tade,  which  has  remained  nearly  the  fame  fmce 
Europeans  firft  came  amongft  them ; nor  will  they  praife  any  curious 
or  wonderful  piece  of  mechanifm,  unlefs  they  can  fee  that  it  is  intended 
to  anfwer  fome  ufeful  purpofe.  Nothing  that  I could  Shew  them  at- 
tracted their  attention,  1 obferved,  fo  much  as  a light  double-barrelled 
gun,  which  1 commonly  carried  in  my  hand  when  walking  about  their 
encampments.  This  was  Something  in  their  own  way;  they  at  once 
perceived  the  benefit  that  muffc  accrue  to  the  fportfman  from  having  two 
barrels  on  the  one  ftock,  and  the  contrivance  pleafed  them;  well  ac- 
quainted alio  with  the  qualities  of  good  locks,  and  the  advantages  attend- 
ing them,  they  expreded  great  Satisfaction  at  f nding  thofe  upon  my  piece 
fo  Superior  to  what  they  perhaps  had  before  feen. 

It  is  not  every  new  Scene  either,  which  to  them,  one  would  imagine, 
could  not  fail  to  appear  wonderful,  that  will  excite  their  admira- 
tion. 

A French  writer,  I forget  who,  tells  us  of  fome  Iroquois  Indians  that 
walked  through  Several  of  the  fined  Streets  of  Paris,  but  without  expref- 
fmg  the  lead  pleafure  at  any  thing  they  Saw,  until  they  at  lad  came  to  a 
cook’s  Shop ; this  called  forth  their  warmed  praife;  a diop  w’here  a 
man  was  always  Sure  of  getting  Something  to  Satisfy  his  hunger,  without 
the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  hunting  and  ddiing,  was  in  their  opinion  one 
of  the  mod  admirable  inditutions  poffible  : had  they  been  told,  how- 
ever, that  they  mud  have  paid  for  what  they  eat,  they  would  have  ex- 
preffed  equal  indignation  perhaps  at  what  they  Saw.  In  their  own  vil- 
lages they  have  no  idea  of  refuling  food  to  any  perfon  that  enters  their 
habitation  in  quality  of  a friend. 

The  Indians,  whom  curiodty  or  budnefs  leads  to  Philadelphia,  or  to 
any  other  of  the  large  towns  in  the  States,  find,  in  general,  as  little  de~ 
Serving  of  notice  in  the  dreets  and  houfes  there  as  thefe  Iroquois  at 
Paris ; and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what  would  prefer  his  own 
wigwam  to  the  mod  Splendid  habitations  they  fee  in  any  of  thefe  places. 
The  Shipping,  however,  at  Philadelphia  and  the  other  fea-ports,  feldom 
fails  to  excite  their  admiration,  becaufe  they  at  once  fee  the  utility  and 
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advantage  of  large  veflels  over  canoes,  which  are  the  only  veffels  they 
have.  The  young  Wvandot,  whom  I before  mentioned,  as  having  made 
fuch  a wonderful  day’s  journey  on  foot,  happened  to  be  at  Philadelphia 
when  I was  there,  and  he  appeared  highly  delighted  with  the  river,  and 
the  great  number  of  fhips  of  all  fizes  upon  it;  but  the  tide  attracted  his 
attention  more  than  any  thing  elfe  whatfoever.  On  coming  to  the  river 
the  drd  day,  he  looked  up  at  the  fun,  and  made  certain  obfervations  upon 
the  ccurfe  of  the  dream,  and  general  fituation  of  the  place,  as  the 
Indians  never  fail  to  do  on  coming  to  any  new  or  remarkable  fpot.  The 
fecond  time,  however,  he  went  down  to  the  water,  he  found  to  his  fur- 
prife  that  the  river  was  running  with  equal  rapidity  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion to  what  he  had  feen  it  run  the  day  before.  For  a moment  he  ima- 
gined that  by  fome  midake  he  mud  have  got  to  the  oppodte  dde  of  it ; 
but  foon  recollecting  himfelf,  and  being  perfuaded  that  he  dood  on  the 
very  fame  fpot  from  whence  he  had  viewed  it  the  day  before,  his  af- 
tonifhment  became  great  indeed.  To  obtain  information  upon  fuch  an 
intereding  point,  he  immediately  fought  out  an  aid-de-camp  of  General 
Wayne,  who  had  brought  him  to  town.  This  gentleman,  however, 
only  rendered  the  appearance  dill  more  myderious  to  him,  by  telling 
him,  that  the  great  fpirit,  for  the  convenience  of  the  white  men,  who 
were  his  particular  favourites,  had  made  the  rivers  in  their  country  to  run 
two  ways ; but  the  poor  Wyandot  was  fatisfied  with  the  anfwer, 
and  replied,  “ Ah,  my  friend,  if  the  great  fpirit  would  make  the  Ohio 
**  to  run  two  ways  for  us,  we  fhould  very  often  pay  you  a vifit  at  Pitts- 
u burgh  During  his  day  at  Philadelphia  he  never  failed  to  vidt 
the  river  every  day. 

Amongd  the  public  exhibitions  at  Philadelphia,  the  performances  of 
the  horfe  riders  and  tumblers  at  the  amphitheatre  appear  to  afford' 
them  the  greated  pleafure;  they  entertain  the  highed  opinion  of  thefe 
people  who  are  fo  didinguidied  for  their  feats  of  activity,  and  rank  them 
amongd  the  abled  men  in  the  nation.  Nothing,  indeed,  gives  more 
delight  to  the  Indians  than  to  fee  a man  that  excels  in  any  bodily  exer- 
cife ; and  tell  them  even  of  a perfon  that  is  didinguidied  for  his  great 

* A town  fituated  at  the  very  head  of  the  Ohio. 
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{Length,  for  his  fwiftnefs  in  running,  for  his  dexterous  management 
of  the  bow  or  the  gun,  for  his  cunning  in  hunting,  for  his  intrepid  and 
firm  conduct  in  war,  or  the  like,  they  will  liften  to  you  with  the  greateft 
pleafure,  and  readily  join  in  praifes  of  the  hero. 

The  Indians  appear,  on  the  fir  Pc  view,  to  be  of  a very  cold  and  phleg- 
matic difpofition,  and  you  muil  know  them  for  fome  time  before  you 
can  be  perfuaded  to  the  contrary*  If  you  (hew  them  any  artificial  pro- 
duction which  pleafes  them,  they  limply  tell  you,  with  feeming  indif- 
ference, “ that  it  is  pretty;”  tf  that  they  like  to  look  at  it;”  “ that  it 
“ is  a clever  invention:”  nor  do  they  teflify  their  fatisfa&ion  and  piea- 
fure  by  emotions  feemingly  much  warmer  in  their  nature,  on  beholding 
any  new  or  furprifmg  fpedtacle,  or  on  hearing  any  happy  piece  of  in- 
telligence. The  performances  at  the  amphitheatre  at  Philadelphia,  though 
unqueftionably  highly  interePcing  to  them,  never  drew  forth  from  them, 
I obferved,  more  than  a fmile  or  a gentle  laugh,  followed  by  a remark 
in  a low  voice  to  their  friend  fitting  next  to  them.  With  equal  indif- 
ference do  they  behold  any  tiling  terrible,  or  liPcen  to  the  accounts  of 
any  dreadful  cataftrophe  that  has  befallen  their  families  or  their  nation. 
This  apathy,  however,  is  only  aflumed,  and  certainly  does  not  proceed 
from  a real  want  of  feeling  : no  people  on  earth  are  more  alive  to  the 
calls  of  friendship.;  no  people  have  a greater  affection  for  their  offspring 
in  their  tender  years ; no  people  are  more  fenfible  of  an  injury:  a word 
in  the  flighted;  degree  infulting  will  kindle  a flame  in  their  breafts,  that 
can  only  be  extinguiflied  by  the  blood  of  the  offending  party ; and  they 
will  traverfe  forefls  for  hundreds  of  miles,  expofed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  fevered;  weather,  and  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  to  gratify  their  re- 
venge ; they  will  not  ceafe  for  years  daily  to  viiit,  and  filently  to  mourn 
-over  the  grave  of  a departed  child ; and  they  will  rifk  their  lives,  and 
facrifice  every  thing  they  poflefs,  to  affifc  a friend  in  diftrefs ; but  at  the 
fame  time,  in  their  opinion,  no  man  can  be  efteemed  a good  warrior  or 
a dignified  character  that  openly  betrays  any  extravagant  emotions  of 
furprife,  of  joy,  of  borrow,  or  of  fear,  on  any  occafion  whatfoever.  The 
excellence  of  appearing  thus  indifferent  to  vrhat  would  excite  the  flrongefl 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  any  other  people,  is  forcibly  inculcated  on 
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them  from  their  earl ie ft  youth ; and  fuch  an  aftonifhing  command  do 
they  acquire  over  themfelves,  that  even  at  the  ftake,  when  fuffering  the 
fevereft  tortures  that  can  be  inflidted  on  the  human  body  by  the  dames 
and  the  knife,  they  appear  unmoved,  and  laugh,  as  it  is  well  known,  at 
their  tormentors. 

This  affedted  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  makes  them  appear 
uncommonly  grave  and  referved  in  the  prefence  of  ftrangers;  in  their 
own  private  circles,  however,  they  frequently  keep  up  gay  and  fprightly 
converfations ; and  they  are  poffeffed,  it  is  faid,  of  a lively  and  ready  turn 
of  wit.  When  at  fuch  a place  as  Philadelphia,  notwithftanding  their 
appearing  fo  indifferent  to  every  thing  before  them  whiift  ftrangers  are 
prefent,  yet,  after  having  retired  by  themfelves  to  an  apartment  for  the 
night,  they  will  frequently  fit  up  for  hours  together,  laughing  and  talking 
of  what  they  have  feen  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  I have  been  told  by 
perfons  acquainted  with  their  language,  that  have  overheard  their  difcourfe 
on  fuch  occafions,  that  their  remarks  are  moft  pertinent,  and  that  they 
fometimes  turn  what  has  palled  before  them  into  fuch  ludicrous  points 
of  view,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  refrain  from  laughter. 

But  though  the  Indians,  in  general,  appear  fo  referved  in  the  prefence 
of  ftrangers,  yet  the  firmnefs  of  their  difpofitions  forbids  them  from  ever 
appearing  embarrafled,  and  they  would  lit  down  to  table  in  a palace, 
before  the  firft  crowned  head  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  they  would  fit  down  to  a frugal  meal  in  one  of  their  own  ca- 
bins. They  deem  it  highly  becoming  in  a warrior,  to  accommodate 
his  manners  to  thofe  of  the  people  with  whom  he  may  happen  to  be, 
and  as  they  are  wonderfully  obfervant,  you  will  feldom  perceive  any 
thing  of  awkwardnefs  or  vulgarity  in  their  behaviour  in  the  company  of 
ftrangers.  I have  feen  an  Indian,  that  had  lived  in  the  woods  from  his 
infancy,  enter  a drawing  room  in  Philadelphia,  full  of  ladies,  with  as  much 
eafe  and  as  much  gentility  as  if  he  had  always  lived  in  the  city,  and 
merely  from  having  been  told,  preparatory  to  his  entering,  the  form 
ufually  obferved  on  fuch  occafions.  But  the  following  anecdote  wilL 
put  this  matter  in  a ftronger  point  of  view. 

Our 
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Our  friend  Nekig,  the  Little  Otter,  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  us 
at  the  houfe  of  a gentleman  at  Detroit,  and  he  came  accordingly,  ac- 
companied by  his  fon,  a little  boy  of  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
After  dinner  a variety  of  fruits  were  ferved  up,  and  amongfc  the  reft 
home  peaches,  a difh  of  which  was  handed  to  the  young  Indian.  He 
helped  himfelf  to  one  with  becoming  propriety;  but  immediately  after- 
wards he  put  the  fruit  to  his  mouth,  and  bit  a piece  out  of  it.  The 
father  eyed  -him  with  indignation,  and  fpoke  fome  words  to  him  in  a 
-low  voice,  which  I could  not  imderftand,  but  which,  on  being  inter- 
preted by  one  of  the  company,  proved  to  be  a warm  reprimand  for  his 
having  been  fo  deficient  in  obfervation  as  not  to  peel  his  peach,  as  he 
faw  the  gentleman  oppofite  to  him  had  done.  The  little  fellow  was 
extremely  afhamed  of  himfelf;  hut  he  quickly  retrieved  his  error,  by 
drawing  a plate  towards  him,  and  pealing  the  fruit  with  the  greateft 
aieatnefs. 

Some  port  wine,  which  he  was  afterwards  helped  to,  not  being  by  any 
means  agreeable  to  his  palate,  the  little  fellow  made  a wry  face,  as  a 
child  might  naturally  do,  after  drinking  it.  This  called  forth  another 
-reprimand  from  the  father,  who  told  him,  that  he  defpaired  of  ever 
feeing  him  a grea-t  man  or  a good  warrior  if  lie  appeared  then  to  diflike 
what  his  hoft  had  kindly  helped  him  to.  The  boy  drank  the  reft  of 
his  wine  with  feeming  pleafure. 

The  Indians  fcarcely  ever  lift  their  hands  againft  their  children  ; but 
if  they  are  unmindful  of  what  is  faid  to  them,  they  fometimes  throw  a 
little  water  in  their  faces,  a fpecies  of  reprimand  of  which  the  children 
have  the  greateft  dread,  and  which  produces  an  inftantaneous  good 
effedt.  One  of  the  French  miffimaries  tells  us  of  his  having  feen  a girl 
of  an  advanced  age  fo  vexed  at  having  fome  water  thrown  in  her  face 
-by  her  mother,  as  if  fhe  wM  ftill  a child,  that  fhe  inftantly  retired,  and 
put  an  end  to  her  cxiilence.  As  long  as  they  remain  children,  the 
young  Indians  are  .attentive  in  the  extreme  to  the  advice  of  their  parents ; 
but  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  able  to  provide  for  themfelves, 
they  no  longer  have  any  refpedt  for  them,  and  they  will  follow  their  own 
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will  and  pleafure  in  fpite  of  all  their  remonftrances,  unlefs,  indeed,  their 
parents  be  of  an  advanced  age.  Old  age  never  fails  to  command  their 
mod:  profound  veneration. 

No  people  are  pofteffed  of  a greater  (hare  of  natural  politenefs  than 
the  Indians : they  will  never  interrupt  you  whilft  you  are  fpeaking ; 
nor,  if  you  have  told  them  any  thing  which  they  think  to  be  falfe,  will 
they  bluntly  contradidl  you;  “ We  dare  fay  brother,”  they  will  anfwer, 
“ that  you  yourfelf  believe  what  you  tell  us  to  be  true ; but  it  appears  to 
“ us  fo  improbable  that  we  cannot  give  our  affent  to  it.” 

In  their  condudt  towards  one  another  nought  but  gentlenefs  and  har- 
mony is  obfervable.  You  are  never  witnefs,  amongft  them,  to  fuch  noify 
broils  and  clamorous  contentions  as  are  common  amongft  the  lower 
claffes  of  people  in  Europe ; nor  do  you  perceive  amongft  them  any  traces 
of  the  coarfe  vulgar  manners  of  thefe  latter  people;  they  behave  on 
all  occafions  like  gentlemen,  and  could  not  fo  many  glaring  proofs  be 
adduced  to  the  contrary,  you  never  could  imagine  that  they  were  that 
ferocious  favage  people  in  war  which  they  are  faid  to  be.  It  muft  be 
underftood,  however,  that  I only  fpeak  now  of  the  Indians  in  their  fober 
ftate;  when  intoxicated  with  fpirits,  which  is  but  too  often  the  cafe,  a 
very  different  pidture  is  prefented  to  our  view,  and  they  appear  more  like 
devils  incarnate  than  human  beings;  they  roar,  they  fight,  they  cut 
each  other,  and  commit  every  fort  of  outrage;  indeed  fo  fcnftble  are  they 
of  their  own  infirmities  in  this  ftate,  that  when  a number  of  them  are 
about  to  get  drunk,  they  give  up  their  knives  and  tomahawks,  &c.  to 
one  of  the  party,  who  is  on  honour  to  remain  fober,  and  to  prevent  mif- 
chief,  and  who  generally  does  behave  according  to  this  promife.  If  they 
happen  to  get  drunk  without  having  taken  this  precaution,  their  fquaws 
take  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  deprive  them  of  their  weapons. 

The  Indians  prefer  whifkey  and  rum  to  all  other  fpirituous  liquors ; 
but  they  do  not  feem  eager  to  obtain  thefe  liquors  fo  much  for  the  plea- 
fure of  gratifying  their  palates  as  for  the  fake  of  intoxication.  There  is 
not  one  in  a hundred  that  can  refrain  from  drinking,  to  excefs  if  he  have 
it  in  his  power;  and  the  generality  of  them  having  once  got  a tafte  of 
any  intoxicating  liquor,  will  ufe  every  means  to  gain  more ; and  to  do  fo 
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they  at  once  become  mean,  fervile,  deceitful,  and  depraved,  in  every  fenfe 
of  the  word.  Nothing  can  make  amends  to  thefe  unfortunate  people  for 
the  introduction  of  fpirituous  liquors  amongft  them.  Before  their  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  they  were  diftinguifhed  beyond  all  other  nations 
for  their  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  j for  their  temperance  in 
eating,  indeed,  they  are  Still  remarkable ; they  efteem  it  indecorous  in 
the  high  eft  degree  even  to  appear  hungry ; and  on  arriving  at  their  vil- 
lages, after  having  fafted,  perhaps,  for  feveral  days  preceding,  they  will 
fit  down  quietly,  and  not  afk  for  any  food  for  a considerable  time ; and 
having  got  wherewith  to  fatisfy  their  appetite,  they  will  eat  with  mode- 
ration, as  though  the  calls  of  hunger  were  not  more  prefling  than  if  they 
had  feafted  the  hour  before.  They  never  eat  on  any  occaflon  in  a hurry. 

The  Indians  are  by  nature  of  a very  hofpitable  generous  difpofition, 
where  no  particular  circumftances  operate  to  the  contrary  j and,  indeed, 
even  when  revenge  would  fain  perfuade  them  to  behave  differently,  yet 
having  once  profefled  a friendship  for  a Stranger,  and  pledged  themfelves 
for  his  fafety,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  deviate  from  their  word.  Of 
their  generality  I had  numberlefs  proofs  in  the  prefents  which  they  gave 
ine  and  though  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  when  they  make  prefents  they 
generally  expeCt  others  in  return,  yet  I am  convinced,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  prefented  different  trifles  to  me,  that  it  was  not  with  an 
expectation  of  gaining  more  valuable  prefents  in  return  that  they  gave 
them  to  me,  but  merely  through  friendship.  It  is  notorious,  that  to- 
wards one  another  they  are  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  for  ever  ready 
to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  their  neighbours  with  any  fuperfluities 
of  their  own.  They  have  no  idea  of  amaffing  wealth  for  themfelves  in- 
dividually ; and  they  wonder  that  perfons  can  be  found  in  any  fociety,  fo 
deftitute  of  every  generous  fentiment,  as  to  enrich  themfelves  at  the  ex- 
pence of  others,  and  to  live  in  eafe  and  affluence,  regardlefs  of  the 
mifery  and  wretchednefs  of  members  of  the  fame  community  to  which 
they  themfelves  belong.  Their  dreffes,  domeftic  utenflls,  and  wea- 
pons, are  the  only  articles  of  property  to  which  they  lay  an  excluflve 
claim ; every  thing  elfe  is  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  in  which  every  individual  feels  himfelf  deeply 
2 jnterefted. 
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intereRed.  The  chiefs  are  actuated  by  the  fame  laudable  fpirit,  and  in- 
Read  of  being;  the  richeft,  are,  in  many  infiances,  the  pooreR  per- 
fons  in  the  community;  for  whilft  others  have  leifure  to  hunt,  &c„  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  whole  of  their  time  is  occupied  in  fettling 
the  public  affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  generality  of  the  Indian  nations  appear  to  have  two  forts  of  chiefs; 
council  chiefs,  and  war  chiefs.  The  former  are  hereditary,  and  are  em- 
ployed principally  in  the  management  of  their  civil  affairs ; but  they  may 
be  war  chiefs  at  the  fame  time  : the  latter  are  chofen  from  amongft 
thofe  who  have  diflinguifhed  themfelves  the  mofl  in  battle,  and  are 
folely  employed  in  leading  the  warriors  in  the  held.  The  chiefs  have  no 
power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  commands,  nor  do  they  ever  at- 
tempt to  give  their  orders  in  an  imperious  manner;  they  limply  advife. 
Each  private  individual  conceives  that  he  is  born  in  a Rate  of  per- 
fect liberty,  and  he  difdains  all  controul,  but  that  which  his  own 
reafon  fubjedts  him  to.  As  they  all  have  one  intereR,  however,  at 
heart,  which  is  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  chiefs  are  actuated  by  no  other  motives,  whatever  meafures 
they  recommend  are  generally  attended  to,  and  at  once  adopted.  Sa- 
vages as  they  are,  yet  in  no  civilized  community,  I fear,  on  earth.  Rial! 
we  find  the  fame  public  fpirit,  the  fame  difintereftednefs,  and  the  fame 
regard  to  order,  where  order  is  not  enforced  by  the  feverity  of  laws,  "'as 
amongR  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  have  the  mofl  fove reign  contempt  for  any  fet  of  people 
that  have  tamely  relinquished  their  liberty ; and  they  confider  fuch  as 
have  loR  it,  even  after  a hard  Rruggle,  as  unworthy  any  rank  in  fociety 
above  that  of  old  women  : to  this  caufe,  and  not  to  the  difference  that 
fubfiRs  between  their  perfons,  is  to  be  attributed,  I conceive,  the  rooted 
averfion  which  the  Indians  univerfillyhave  for  negroes.  You  could  not 
poffibly  affront  an  Indian  more  readily,  than  by  telling  him  that  you  think 
he  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a negro;  or  that  he  has  negro  blood  in  his 
veins : they  look  upon  them  as  animals  inferior  to  the  human  fpecies, 
and  will  kill  them  with  as  much  unconcern  as  a dog  or  a cat. 
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'An  American  officer,  who,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  had 
been  Pent  to  one  of  the  Indian  nations  refident  on  the  wedern  frontier  of 
the  States,  to  perfuade  them  to  remain  neuter  in  the  conted,  informed 
me,  that  whild  he  remained  amongd  them  fome  agents  arrived  in  their 
village  to  negociate,  if  poffible,  for  the  releafe  of  (bme  negro  (laves 
whom  they  had  carried  off  from  the  American  fettlements.  One  of 
thefe  negroes,  a remarkably  tall  hand  fome  fellow,  had  been  given  to  an 
Indian  woman  of  fome  confequence  in  the  nation,  in  the  manner  in 
which  prifoners  are  ufually  difpofed  of  amongd  them.  Application  was 
made  to  her  for  his  random.  She  lidened  quietly  to  what  was  faid;  re- 
folved  at  the  fame  time,  however,  that  the  fellow  ffiould  not  have  his 
liberty,  die  hepped  afide  into  her  cabin,  and  having  brought  out  a large 
knife,  walked  up  to  her  Have,  and  without  more  ado  plunged  it  into  his 
bowels  : “ Now,”  fays  (he,  addreffing  herfelf  coolly  to  the  agents ; 
" now  I give  you  leave  to  take  away  your  negro.”  The  poor  creature 
that  had  been  dabbed  fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  writhing  about  in 
the  greated  agonies,  until  one  of  the  warriors  took  compaffion  on  him, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  mifery  by  a blow  of  a tomahawk. 

At  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  fome  other  places  in  Upper  Canada, 
a few  negroes  are  dill  held  in  bondage.  Two  of  thefe  haplefs  people 
contrived,  whild  we  remained  at  Malden,  to  make  their  efcape  from 
Detroit,  by  dealing  a boat,  and  proceeding  in  the  night  down  the  river. 
As  the  wind  would  not  permit  them  to  crofs  the  lake,  it  was  conjectured 
that  they  would  be  induced  to  coad  along  the  (bore  until  they  reached 
a place  of  fafety  ; in  hopes,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  recover  them,  the 
proprietor  came  down  to  Malden,  and  there  procured  two  trudy  Indians 
to  go  in  qued  of  them.  The  Indians,  having  received  a defcription  of 
their  perfons,  fet  out  j but  had  fcarcely  proceeded  an  hundred  yards, 
when  one  of  them,  who  could  (peak  a few  words  of  Englifh,  returned, 
to  a(k  the  proprietor  if  he  would  give  him  permiffion  to  lcalp  the  negroes 
if  they  were  at  all  refradtory,  or  refufed  coming.  His  requed  was  peremp- 
torily refufed,  for  it  was  well  known  that,  had  it  been  granted,  he  would 
have  at  once  killed  them  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  back. 
“ Well,”  fays  he,  “ if  you  will  not  let  me  fcalp  both,  you  won’t  be 
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<e  angry  with  me,  I hope,  if  I fcalp  one.”  He  was  told  in  anfwer,  tharhe 
muft  bring  them  both  back  alive.  This  circum fiance  appeared  to  mor- 
tify him  extremely,  and  he  was  beginning  to  hefitate  about  going,  when, 
forry  am  I to  fay,  the  proprietor,  fearful  left  the  fellows  fhould  efcape 
from  him,  gave  his  affent  to  the  Indian’s  requefl,  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  begged  that  he  would  not  deflroy  them  if  he  could  pofiibly  avoid  it. 
What  the  refult  was  I never  learned;  but  from  the  apparent  fatisfadlion 
with  which  the  Indian  fet  out  after  he  had  obtained  his  dreadful  per- 
miffion,  there  was  every  reafon  to  imagine  that  one  of  the  negroes  at  lead 
would  be  facrificed. 

This  indifference  in  the  mind  of  the  Indians  about  taking  away  the  life 
of  a fellow  creature,  makes  them  appear,  it  mufl  be  confeffed,  in  a very 
unamiable  point  of  view.  I fear  alfo,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  peo- 
ple, ail  the  good  qualities  which  they  poffefs,  would  but  ill  atone  for 
their  revengeful  difpofition,  and  for  the  cruelties  which,  it  is  well  known, 
they  fom.  times  inflidt  upon  the  prifoners  who  have  fallen  into  their  power 
in  battle.  Great  pains  have  been  taken,  both  by  the  French  and  Englifli 
miffionaries,  to  reprefent  to  them  the  infamy  of  torturing  their  prifoners  ; 
nor  have  thele  pains  been  bellowed  in  vain ; for  though  in  forne  recent 
inflances  it  has  appeared  that  they  dill  retain  a fondnefs  for  this  horrid 
practice,  yet  I will  venture,  from  what  I have  heard,  to  affert,  that  of 
late  years  not  one  prifoner  has  been  put  to  the  torture,  where  twenty 
would  have  been  a hundred  years  ago.  Of  the  prifoners  that  fell 
into  their  hands  on  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  I could  not  learn,  although  I 
made  flridl  enquiries  on  the  fubjedt,  that  a Angle  man  had  been  faflened 
to  the  ilake.  As  foon  as  the  defeat  was  known,  rewards  were  held  out 
by  the  Britifh  officers,  and  others  that  had  influence  over  them,  to  bring 
in  their  prifoners  alive,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  delivered  up 
unhurt ; but  to  Eradicate  wholly  from  their  breafls  the  fpirit  of  revenge 
has  been  found  impoffible.  You  will  be  enabled  to  form  a tolerable 
idea  of  the  little  good  effedt  which  education  has  over  their  minds  in  this 
refpedt,  from  the  following  anecdotes  of  Captain  Jofeph  Brandt,  a war 
chief  of  the  Mohawk  nation. 
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This  Brandt,  at  a very  early  age,  was  fent  to  a college  In  New  Eng- 
land, where,  being  poffefled  of  a good  capacity,  he  foon  made  very 
confiderable  progrefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Uncommon 
pains  were  taken  to  inffiil  into  his  mind  the  truths  of  the  gofpel.  He 
profeffed  himfelf  to  be  a warm  admirer  of  the  principles  of  chriftianity, 
and  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  convert  his  nation  on  returning  to  them, 
he  absolutely  translated  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew  into  the  Mohawk 
language ; he  alfo  tranilated  the  eRablifhed  form  of  prayer  of  the  church 
of  England.  Before  Brandt,  however,  had  finished  his  courfe  of  Rudies, 
the  American  war  broke  out,  and  fired  with  that  Spirit  of  glory  which 
feems  to  have  been  implanted  by  nature  in  the  bread;  of  the  Indian,  he 
Immediately  quitted  the  college,  repaired  to  his  native  village,  and  Shortly 
afterwards,  with  a confiderable  body  of  his  nation,  joined  fome  British 
troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Job  niton.  Here  he  difiinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  valour  in  many  different  engagements,  and  was  foon  raifed, 
not  only  to  the  rank  of  a war  chief,  but  alfo  to  that  of  a captain  in  his 
Majefly’s  fervice. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Brandt  Sullied  his  reputation  in  the 
Britilli  army.  A Ikirmilh  took  place  with  a body  of  American  troops; 
the  action *w'as  warm,  and  Brandt  was  Ihot  by  a mufquet-ball  in  the  heel ; 
but  the  Americans  in  the  end  were  defeated,  and  an  officer  with  about 
fixty  men  taken  prifoners.  The  officer,  after  having  delivered  up  his 
fword,  had  entered  into  converfation  with  Colonel  Johnfion,  who  com- 
manded the  Britilli  troops,  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the  mod 
friendly  manner,  when  Brandt,  having  Rolen  flily  behind  them,  laid  the 
American  officer  lifeiefs  on  the  ground  with  a blow  of  his  tomahawk. 
The  indignation  of  Sir  John  JohnRon,  as  may  readily  be  fuppofed,  was 
roufed  by  fuch  an  aft  of  treachery,  and  he  refented  it  in  the  warmeR 
language.  Brandt  liRened  to  him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had 
fmifhed,  told  him,  that  he  was  forry  what  he  had  done  had  caufed  his 
difpleafare,  but  that  indeed  his  heel  was  extremely  painful  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  he  could  not  help  revenging  himfelf  on  the  only  chief  of  the 
party  that  he  faw  taken.  Since  he  had  killed  the  officer,  his  heel,  he 
added,  was  much  lefs  painful  to  him  than  it  had  been  before. 
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When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Mohawks  refided  on  the  Mohawk 
River,  in  the  Rate  of  New  York,  but  on  peace  being  made,  they 
emigrated  into  Upper  Canada,  and  their  principal  village  is  now  fituated 
on  the  Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  fide,  about 
fixty  miles  from  the  town  of  Newark  or  Niagara  , there  Brandt  at  prefen  t 
refides.  He  has  built  a comfortable  habitation,  for  himfelf,  and  any 
ftranger  that  vifits  him  may  reft  allured  of  being  well  received,  and 
of  finding  a plentiful  table  well  ferved  every  day.  He  has  no  lefs  than 
thirty  or  forty  negroes,  who  attend  to  his  horfes,  cultivate  his  grounds,  &c. 
Thefe  poor  creatures  are  kept  in  the  greateft  fubjedtion,  and  they  dare 
not  attempt  to  make  their  efcape,  for  he  has  allured  them,  that  if  they 
did  fo  he  would  follow  them  himfelf,  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of 
Georgia,  and  would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They 
know  his  difpofition  too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  ftridtly 
to  his  word. 

Brandt  receives  from  government  half  pay  as  a captain,  befides  annual 
prefents,  6tc.  which  in  all  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  ^,500  per  annum.  We 
had  no  final],  curiofity,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  to  fee  this  Brandt,  and  we 
procured  letters  of  introduction  to  him  from  the  governor’s  fecretary,  and 
from,  different  officers  and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  with  an  in- 
tention of  proceeding  from  Newark  to  his  village.  Moft  unluckily, 
however,  on  the  day  before  that  of  our  reaching  the  town  of  New- 
ark or  Niagara,  he  had  embarked  on  board  a veffel  for  Kingfton,  at 
the  oppofite  end  of  the  lake.  You  may  judge  of  Brandt’s  confequence, 
when  I tell  you,  that  a lawyer  of  Niagara,  who  crofted  Lake  Ontario  in 
the  fame  veftel  with  us,  from  Kingfton,  where  he  had  been  detained  for 
fome  time  by  contrary  winds,  informed  us,  the  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Niagara,  that  by  his  not  having  reached  that  place  in  time  to  tranfadfc 
fome  law  bufinefs  for  Brandt,  and  which  had  confequently  been  given  to 
another  perfon,  he  fhould  be  a lofer  of  one  hundred  pounds  at  leaft. 

Brandt’s  fagacity  led  him,  early  in  life,  to  difcover  that  the  Indians  had 
been  made  the  dupe  of  every  foreign  power  that  had  got  footing  in 
America;  and,  indeed,  could  he  have  had  any  doubts  on  the  fubjedt, 
they  would  have  been  removed  when  he  faw  the  Britifh,  after  having 
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demanded  and  received  the  affiflance  of  the  Indians  in  the  American  war, 
fo  ungeneroufly  and  unjuflly  yield  up  the  whole  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritories, eaft  of  the  Miffiffippi  and  fouth  of  the  lakes,  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States ; to  the  very  enemies,  in  fhort,  they  had  made  to  them- 
felves  at  the  requeft  of  the  Britifh.  He  perceived  with  regret  that  the 
Indians,  by  efpoufing  the  quarrels  of  the  whites,  and  by  efpoufing  dif- 
ferent interefcs,  were  weakening  themfelves  ; whereas,  if  they  remained 
aloof,  and  were  guided  by  the  one  policy,  they  would  foon  become 
formidable,  and  be  treated  with  more  refpedt  j he  formed  the  bold 
fcheme,  therefore,  of  uniting  the  Indians  together  in  one  grand  confe- 
deracy, and  for  this  purpofe  fent  meffengers  to  different  chiefs,  pro- 
pofing  that  a general  meeting  fhould  be  held  of  the  heads  of  every  tribe, 
to  take  the  fubjed.  into  confideration  ; but  certain  of  the  tribes,  fufpicious 
of  Brandt’s  defigns,  and  fearful  that  he  v/as  bent  upon  acquiring  power 
for  himfelf  by  this  meafure,  oppofed  it  with  all  their  might.  Brandt 
has  in  confequence  become  extremely  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  mofh 
warlike,  and  with  fuch  a jealous  eye  do  they  now  regard  him, 
that  it  would  not  be  perfectly  fafe  for  him  to  venture  to  the  upper 
country. 

He  has  managed  the  affairs  of  his  own  people  with  great  ability,  and 
leafed  out  their  fuperfluous  lands  for  them,  for  long  terms  of  years, 
by  which  meafure  a certain  annual  revenue  is  enfured  to  the  nation, 
probably  as  long  as  it  will  remain  a nation.  He  wifely  judged,  that  it 
was  much  better  to  do  fo  than  to  fuffer  the  Mohawks,  as  many  other 
tribes  had  done,  to  fell  their  pofleffions  by  piecemeal,  the  fums  of  money 
they  received  for  which,  however  great,  would  foon  be  diffipated  if  paid 
to  them  at  once. 

Whenever  the  affairs  of  his  nation  (hall  permit  him  to  do  fo,  Brandt 
declares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  fit  down  to  the  further  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  language,  of  which  he  profeffes  himfelf  to  be  a great  admirer,  and 
to  tranflate  from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the 
New  Teflamentj  yet  this  fame  man,  fhortly  before  we  arrived  at  Nia- 
gara, killed  his  only  fon  with  his  own  hand.  The  fon,  it  feems,  was  a 
drunken  good  for  nothing  fellow,  who  had  often  avowed  his  intention 
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of  deRroying  his  father.  One'  evening  he  abfolutely  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to  grapple  with  him,  perhaps  with  a 
view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  into  execution,  when  Brandt  drew  a 
fhort  fword,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Brandt  fpeaks  of  this  affair 
with  regret,  but  at  the  fame  time  without  any  of  that  emotion  which 
another  perfon  than  an  Indian  might  be  fuppofed  to  feel.  He  confoles 
bimfelf  for  the  adt,  by  thinking  that  he  has  benefitted  the  nation,  by  rid* 
ding  them  of  a rafcal. 

Brandt  wears  his  hair  in  the  Indian  fbyle,  and  alfo  the  Indian  drefs ; in* 
Read  of  the  wrapper,  or  blanket,  he  wears  a fhort  coat,  fuch  as  I have 
defcribed,  fimilar  to  a hunting  frock. 

Though  infinite  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  French  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  other  miffionaries,  to  propagate  the  gofpel  amongR  the-  In- 
dians, and  though  many  different  tribes  have  been  induced  thereby  to 
fubmit  to  baptifm,  yet  it  does  not  appear,  except  in  very  few  in- 
Rances,  that  any  material  advantages  have  refulted  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  ChriRian  religion  amongR  them.  They  have  learned  to 
repeat  certain  forms  of  prayer  ; they  have  learned  to  attend  to  certain 
outward  ceremonies;  but  they  Rill  continue  to  be  fwayed  by  the  fame 
violent  paffions  as  before,  and  have  imbibed  nothing  of  the  genuine  fpirit 
of  chriftianity. 

The  Moravian  miffionaries  have  wrought  a greater  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  than  any  others,  and  have  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  induce  fome 
of  them  to  abandon  their  favage  mode  of  life,  to  renounce  war,  and  to 
cultivate  the  earth.  It  is  with  the  Munfies,  a fmall  tribe  refident  on  the 
eaR  fide  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  that  they  have  had  the  moR  fuccefs ; but  the 
number  that  have  been  fo  converted  is  fmall  indeed.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  the  moR  adherents,  as  the  outward  forms  and  parade  of 
their  religion  are  particularly  calculated  to  Rrike  the  attention  of  the 
Indians,  and  as  but  little  reRraint  is  laid  on  them  by  the  mifiionaries  of 
that  perfuafion,  in  confequence  of  their  profefiion  of  the  new  faith. 
The  Quakers,  of  all  people,  have  had  the  leaR  fuccefs  amongR  them  ; 
the  doctrine  of  non-refiRance,  which  they  fet  out  with  preaching,  but 
ill  accords  with  the  opinion  of  the  Indian;  and  amongR  fome  tribes, 
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•where  they  have  attempted  to  inculcate  it,  particularly  amongft  the 
Shawnefe,  one  of  the  moil  warlike  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio,  they 
have  been  expofed  to  very  imminent  danger  *. 

The  Indians,  who  yet  remain  ignorant  of  divine  revelation,  feem  ai- 
med: univerfally  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  fupreme,  beneficent, 
all  wife,  and  all  powerful  fpirit,  and  likewife  in  the  exigence  of  fubor- 
dinate  fpirits,  both  good  and  bad.  The  former,  having  the  good  of  man- 
kind at  heart,  they  think  it  needlefs  to  pay  homage  to  them,  and  it  is 
only  to  the  evil  ones,  of  whom  they  have  an  innate  dread,  that  they  pay 
their  devotions,  in  order  to  avert  their  ill  intentions.  Some  diftant  tribes, 
it  is  laid,  have  priefts  amongft  them,  but  it  does  not  appeal-  that  they 
have  any  regular  forms  of  worfhip.  Each  individual  repeats  a prayer,  or 
makes  an  offering  to  the  evil  fpirit,  when  his  fear  and  apprehenfions  fug- 
ged: the  neceftity  of  his  fo  doing. 

The  belief  of  a future  ftate,  in  which  they  are  to  enjoy  the  fame  plea- 
fures  as  they  do  in  this  world,  but  to  be  exempted  from  pain,  and  from 
the  trouble  of  procuring  food,  feems  to  be  very  general  amongft  them. 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  much  lefs  devotion  than  others ; the  Shawnefe, 
a warlike  daring  nation,  have  but  very  little  fear  of  evil  fpirits,  and  con- 
fequently  have  fcarcely  any  religion  amongft  them.  None  of  this  na- 
tion, that  I could  learn,  have  ever  been  converted  to  Chriftianity. 

It  is  a very  lingular  and  remarkable  circumftance,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  ftriking  fimilarity  which  we  find  in  the  perfons,  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  difpodtions,  and  religion  of  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  of  North  America  to  the  other,  a fimilarity  fo  great 


* The  great  difficulty  of  converting  the  In- 
dians to  chriftianity  does  not  arife  from  their 
attachment  to  their  own  religion,  where  they 
have  any,  fo  much  as  from  certain  habits  which 
they  feem  to  have  imbibed  with  the  very  milk 
of  their  mothers. 

A French  miffionary  relates,  that  he  was  once 
endeavouring  to  convert  an  Indian,  by  deferibing 
to  him  the  rewards  that  would  attend  the  good, 
and  the  dreadful  puniflament  which  muft  inevi- 
tably await  the  wicked,  in  a future  world,  when 
the  Indian,  who  had  feme  time  before  loft  his 
deareft  friend,  fuddenly  interrupted  him,  by 


alking  him,  whether  he  thought  his  departed 
friend  was  gone  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  I ftncerely 
truft,  anfwered  the  miffionary,  that  he  is  in  hea- 
ven. Then  I will  do  as  you  bid  me,  added  the 
Indian,  and  lead  a fober  life,  for  I ftionld  like  to 
go  to  the  place  where  my  friend  is.  Had  he, 
on  the  contrary,  been  told  that  his  friend  was  in 
hell,  all  that  the  reverend  father  could  have  faid 
to  him  of  lire  and  brimftone  would  have  been 
of  little  avail  In  perfuading  him  to  have  led  any 
other  than  the  mod  diflolute  life,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  his  friend  to  fympathife  with  him 
under  his  fufferxngs. 
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as  hardly  to  leave  a doubt  on  the  mind  but  that  they  mud  all  have  had 
the  fame  origin,  the  languages  of  the  different  tribes  fhonld  yet  be  fo 
materially  different.  No  two  tribes  fpeak  exa&ly  the  fame  language  ; 
and  the  languages  of  many  of  thofe,  who  live  at  no  great  didance  afunder, 
vary  fo  much,  that  they  cannot  make  themfelves  at  all  underftcod  to 
each  other.  I was  informed  that  the  Chippeway  language  was  by  far 
the  mod  general,  and  that  a perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  it  would 
focn  be  able  to  acquire  a tolerable  knowledge  of  any  other  language 
fpoken  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Superior.  Some  perfons,  who  have 
made  the  Indian  languages  their  ftudy,  affert,  that  all  the  different  lan- 
guages fpoken  by  thofe  tribes,  with  which  we  have  any  connection,  are 
but  dialedts  of  three  primitive  tongues,  viz.  the  Huron,  the  Algonquin, 
and  the  Sioux ; the  two  former  of  which,  being  well  underftood,  will 
enable  a perfon  to  converfe,  at  lead;  dightly,  with  the  Indians  of  any  tribe 
in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  All  the  nations  that  fpeak  a lan- 
guage derived  from  the  Sioux,  have,  it  is  faid,  a hiding  pronunciation ; 
thofe  who  fpeak  one  derived  from  the  Huron,  have  a guttural  pronun- 
ciation j and  fuch  as  fpeak  any  one  derived  from  the  Algonquin,  pro- 
nounce their  words  with  greater  foftnefs  and  eafe  than  any  of  the  others. 
Whether  this  be  a jud  diftinCtion  or  not  I cannot  pretend  to  determine  j 
I fhall  only  obferve,  that  all  the  Indian  men  I ever  met  with,  as  well 
thofe  whofe  language  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Huron,  as  thofe  whofe 
language  is  derived  from  the  Algonquin,  appear  to  me  to  have  very  few 
labial  founds  in  their  language,  and  to  pronounce  the  words  from  the 
throat,  but  not  fo  much  from  the  upper  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat  towards  the  bread.  A dight  degree  of  hedtation  is  obfervable  in 
their  fpeech,  and  they  articulate  feemingly  with  difficulty,  and  in  a man- 
ner fomewhat  dmilar  to  what  a perfon,  I Ihould  fuppofe,  would  be  apt 
to  do  if  he  had  a great  weight  laid  on  his  cheft,  or  had  received  a blow 
on  his  bread;  or  back  fo  violent  as  to  affeCt  his  breath.  The  women, 
on  the  contrary,  fpeak  with  the  utmod:  eafe,  and  the  language,  as  pro- 
nounced by  them,  appears  as  foft  as  the  Italian.  They  have,  without 
exception,  the  moft  delicate  harmonious  voices  I ever  heard,  and  the  mod: 
pleading  geutle  laugh  that  it  is  podible  to  conceive.  I have  oftentimes 
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fat  amongft  a group  of  them  for  an  hour  or  two  together,  merely  for  the 
pleafure  of  liftening  to  their  converfation,  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
foftnels  and  delicacy. 

The  Indians,  both  men  and  women,  fpeak  with  great  deliberation,  and 
never  appear  to  be  at  a lofs  for  words  to  exprefs  their  fentiments. 

The  native  mufic  of  the  Indians  is  very  rude  and  indifferent,  and 
equally  devoid  of  melody  and  variety.  Their  famous  war  fong  is  no- 
thing better  than  an  infipid  recitative.  Singing  and  dancing  with  them 
go  hand  in  hand ; and  when  a large  number  of  them,  collected  together, 
join  in  the  one  fong,  the  few  wild  notes  of  which  it  confifts,  mingled 
with  the  found  of  their  pipes  and  drums,  fometimes  produce,  when  heard 
at  a diftance,  a pleafing  effedf  on  the  ear  ; but  it  is  then  and  then  only 
that  their  mufic  is  tolerable. 

The  firft  night  of  our  arrival  at  Malden,  juft  as  we  were  retiring  to 
red,  near  midnight,  we  were  mod  agreeably  entertained  in  this  manner 
with  the  found  of  their  mufic  on  the  ifland  of  Bois  Blanc.  Eager  to 
hear  more  of  it,  and  to  be  witnefs  to  their  dancing,  we  procured  a boat, 
and  immediately  eroded  the  river  to  the  fpot  where  they  were  adembled. 
Three  elderly  men,  feated  under  a tree,  were  the  principal  muficians.  One 
of  thefe  beat  a frnall  drum,  formed  of  a piece  of  a hollow  tree  covered  with 
a fkin,  and  the  two  others  marked  time  equally  with  the  drum,  with  rattles 
formed  of  dried  fquafhes  or  gourds  filled  with  peafe.  At  the  fame  time 
thefe  men  fung,  indeed  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  fong,  which  the  dancers 
joined  in.  The  dancers  confided  folely  of  a party  of  fquaws,  to  the  number 
of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  who,  ftanding  in  a circle,  with  their  faces  inwards 
and  their  hands  folded  round  each  other’s  necks,  moved,  thus  linked  to*- 
gether,  fideways,  with  clofe  fhort  fiteps,  round  a fmall  fire.  The  men 
and  women  never  dance  together,  unlels  indeed  a pretty  fquaw  be  intro- 
duced by  fome  young  fellow  into  one  of  the  men’s  dances,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a very  great  mark  of  favour.  This  is  of  a piece  with  the  ge- 
neral conduct  of  the  Indians,  who  look  upon  the  women  in  a totally  dif- 
ferent light  from  what  we  do  in  Europe,  and  condemn  them  as  Haves  to 
do  all  the  drudgery.  I have  feen  a young  chief  with  no  lefs  than  three 
women  attendant  on  him  to  run  after  his  arrows,  when  he  was  amufing 
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himfelf  with  {hooting  fquirrels ; I have  alfo  feen  Indians,  when  moving 
for  a few  miles  from  one  place  to  another,  mount  their  horfes  and  canter 
away  at  their  eafe,  whilft  their  women  were  left  not  only  to  walk,  but  tq* 
carry  very  heavy  loads  on  their  backs  after  them. 

After  the  women  had  danced  for  a time,  a larger  fire  was  kindled, 
and  the  men  affembled  from  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  fixty,  to  amufe  themfelves  in  their  turn.  There  was  little 
more  variety  in  their  dancing  than  in  that  of  the  women.  They  firft 
walked  round  the  fire  in  a large  circle,  clofely,  one  after  another,  marking 
time  with  fhort  fteps  to  the  muficj  the  be  ft  dancer  was  put  at  their  head, 
and  gave  the  ftep ; he  was  alfo  the  principal  finger  in  the  circle.  After 
having  made  one  round,  the  ftep  was  altered  to  a wider  one,  and  they 
began  to  ftamp  with  great  vehemence  upon  the  ground ; and  every  third 
or  fourth  round,  making  little  leaps  off  the  ground  with  both  feet,  they 
turned  their  faces  to  the  fire  and  bowed  their  heads,  at  the  fame  time 
going  on  fideways.  At  laft,  having  made  a dozen  or  two  rounds,  to- 
wards the  end  of  which  each  one  of  them  had  begun  to  ftamp  on  the 
ground  with  inconceivable  fury,  but  more  particularly  the  principal  dan- 
cer, they  all  gave  a loud  fhout  at  once,  and  the  dance  ended. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  another  dance  was  begun,  which  ended  as 
foon,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other.  There  was  but  little 
difference  in  the  figures  of  any  of  them,  and  the  only  material  difference 
in  the  fongs  was,  that  in  fome  of  them  the  dancers,  inftead  of  finging 
the  whole  of  the  air,  came  in  limply  with  refponfes  to  the  airs  fung  by 
the  old  men.  They  beckoned  to  us  to  join  them  in  their  dance,  which 
we  immediately  did,  as  it  was  likely  to  pleafe  them,  and  we  remained  on 
the  ifland  with  them  till  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  There  is 
fomething  inconceivably  terrible  in  the  fight  of  a number  of  Indians  danc- 
ing thus  round  a fire  in  the  depths  of  thick  woods,  and  the  loud  fhrieks 
at  the  end  of  every  dance  adds  greatly  to  the  horror  which  their  firft  ap- 
pearance infpires. 

Scarcely  a night  palfed  over  but  what  there  were  dances,  fimilar  to 
thofe  I have  defcribed,  on  the  ifland.  They  never  think  of  dancing  till 
the  night  is  confiderably  advanced,  and  they  keep  it  up  till  daybreak. 

In 
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In  the  day  time  they  lie  deeping  in  the  fan,  or  lit  fmoking  tobacco,  that 
is,  when  they  have  nothing  particular  to  engage  them.  Though  the 
moll  diligent  perfevering  people  in  the  world  when  roufed  into  adlion, 
yet  when  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  and  having  got  wherewith  to 
fatisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  they  are  the  moll  flothful  and  indolent 
pofiible. 

The  dances  mentioned  are  fuch  as  the  Indians  amufe  themfelves 
with  in  common.  On  grand  occafions  they  have  a variety  of  others 
much  more  interefling  to  a fpedator.  The  dances  which  you  fee  in  , 
common  among!!  the  Shawnefe,  and  certain  other  tribes,  are  alfo,  it 
is  faid,  much  more  entertaining  than  thole  I have  defcribsd.  There 
were  feveral  families  of  the  Shawnefe  encamped  on  the  bland  of  Bois 
Blanc  when  we  were  there;  but  as  there  was  not  a fufficient  number 
to  form  a dance  by  themfelves,  we  were  never  gratified  with  a fight  of 
their  performances. 

Of  their  grand  dances  the  war  dance  mull  undoubtedly,  from  every 
account  I have  received  of  it,  for  I never  had  any  opportunity  of  feeing 
it  myfelf,  be  the  one  moll  worthy  the  attention  of  a llranger.  It  is  per- 
formed both  on  fetting  out  and  returning  from  their  war  parties,  and 
likewife  at  other  times,  but  never  except  on  forne  very  particular  and 
folemn  occalion.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  who  are  about  to  join 
in  this  dance  drefs  and  paint  themfelves  as  if  actually  out  on  a war- 
like expedition,  and  they  carry  in  their  hands  their  warlike  weapons. 
Being  alfembled,  they  feat  themfelves  down  on  their  hams,  in  a circle, 
round  a great  fire,  near  to  which  is  placed  a large  poll;  after  remaining 
a fihort  time  in  this  pofition,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  rifes,  and  placing 
himfeif  in  the  center,  begins  to  rehearfe,  in  a fort  of  recitative,  all  the 
gallant  adlions  which  he  has  ever  performed ; he  dwells  particularly  on 
the  number  of  enemies  he  has  killed,  anddefcribes  the  manner  in  which 
he  fcalped  them,  making  geftures  all  the  time,  and  brandifhing  his  wea- 
pons, as  if  actually  engaged  in  performing  the  horrid  operation.  At  the 
end  of  every  remarkable  llory  he  Rrikes  his  war  club  on  the  poll  with 
great  fury.  Every  chief  and  warrior  tells  of  his  deeds  in  turn.  The 
fong  of  one  warqor  often  occupies  feveral  hours,  and  the  dance  itfelf 
& fometimes 
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fometimes  lads  for  three  or  .four  entire  days  ^tnd  nights.  During  this 
period  no  one  is  allowed  to  deep,  a perfon  who  (lands  at  the  outfide  of 
the  circle  being  appointed  (whofe  bufinefs  it  is)  to  roufe  any  warrior 
that  appears  in  the  lead  drowfy.  A deer,  a bear,  or  fome  other  large 
animal  is  put  to  road  at  the  fire  as  foon-  as  the  dance  begins,  and  while 
it  lads  each  warrior  rifes  at  will  to  help  himfelf  to  a piece  of  it.  After 
each  perfon  in  the  circle  has  in  turn  told  of  his  exploits,  they  all  rife,  and 
join  in  a dance  truly  terrifying ; they  throw  themfelves  into  a variety  of 
podures,  and  leaping  about  in  the  mod  frantic  manner,  brandifh  their 
knives  and  other  weapons ; at  the  fame,  time  they  fet  up  the  war  hoop, 
and  utter  the  mod  dreadful  yells  imaginable.  In  this  manner  the  dance 
terminates. 

The  Indian  flute  or  pipe  is  formed  of  a thick  cane,  fimilar  to  what  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mifliflippi,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  about  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  has  eight  or 
nine  holes  in  it,  in  one  row.  It  is  held  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  oboe 
or  clarinet,  and  the  found  is  produced  by  means  of  a mouth  piece  not 
unlike  that  of  a common  whidle.  The  tones  of  the  indrument  are  by 
no  means  unharmonious,  and  they  would  admit  of  a pleafing  modulation, 
but  I never  met  with  an  Indian  that  was  able  to  play  a regular  air  upon 
it,  not  even  any  one  of  the  airs  which  they  commonly  dng,  although  I 
faw  feveral  that  were  extremely  fond  of  amufing  themfelves  with  the 
indrument,  and  that  would  (it  for  hours  together  over  the  embers  of 
their  cabin  fires,  playing  over  a few  wild  melancholy  notes.  Every  In- 
dian that  can  bring  a found  out  of  the  indrument,  and  dop  the  holes, 
which  any  one  may  do,  thinks  himfelf  mader  of  it ; and  the  notes  which 
they  commonly  produce  are  as  unconnected  and  unmeaning  as  thofe 
which  a child  would  bring  forth  from  a halfpenny  whidle. 

In  addition  to  what  I havp  faid  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Indians,  I (hall 
only  obferve,  that  notwithdanding  they  are  fuch  a very  friendly  hofpi- 
table  people,  yet  few  perfons,  who  had  ever  taded  of  the  pleafures  and 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  would  feel  any  inclination  to  redde  amongd 

them. 
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them,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  living.  The  filth  i- 
nefs  and  wretchednefs  of  their  fmoky  habitations,  the  naufeoufnefs  of 
their  common  food  to  a perfon  not  even  of  a delicate  palate,  and  their 
general  uncleanlinefs,  would  be  fufficient,  I think,  to  deter  any  one  from, 
going  to  live  amongft  them  from  choice,  fuppofmg  even  that  no  other 
reafons  operated  againft  his  doing  fo.  For  my  own  part,  I had  fully 
determined  in  my  own  mind,  when  I firft  came  to  America,  not  to  leave 
the  continent  without  fpending  a confiderable  time  amongft  them,  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  their  native  manners  and  cuftoms  in  their  utmoft  purity  j but 
the  famples  I have  feen  of  them  during  my  ftay  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  although  it  has  given  me  a moft  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Indians  themfelves,  has  induced  me  to  relinquish  my  purpofe.  Content 
therefore  with  what  I have  feen  myfelf,  and  with  what  I have  heard 
from  others,  if  chance  Should  not  bring  me  again  into  their  way  in  pro- 
fecuting  my  journey  into  the  fettled  parts  of  the  States,  I Shall  take  no 
further  pains  to  cultivate  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 
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'Departure  from  Malden. — Storm  on  hake  Erie. — Driven  back  a?nongfl 
the  Ijlands. — Shipwreck  narrowly  avoided. — V oyage  acrofs  the  Lake.— 
Land  at  Fort  Erie. — Proceed  to  Buffalo  Creek. — Engage  Indians  to 
go  through  the  Woods. — -Set  out  on  Foot . — 'Journey  through  the  Woods. 

■ — Defcription  of  the  Country  beyond  Buffalo  Creek . — Vajl  Plains.— 
Grand  Appearance  of  the  Frees  here.— Indian  Dogs. — - Arrival  at  the 
Settlements  on  Genefee  River.— Firjl  Settlers.— Their  general  Char  after. 
— Defcription  of  the  Country  bordering  on  Genefee  River.— Fevers 
common  in  Autumn . — Proceed  on  Foot  to  Bath. 

Bath,  November. 

^JpOWARDS  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  October,  the  fchooner 
in  which  we  had  engaged  a pafTage  to  Prefqu’  Ifle  made  her  ap- 
pearance before  Malden,  where  (he  was  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor  for  three 
days,  the  wind  not  being  favourable  for  going  farther  down  the  river;  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  however,  it  veered  about,  and  we  repaired  on  board, 

after  having  taken  a long  farewel  of  our  friend  Captain  E >,  whofe 

kindnefs  to  us  had  been  unbounded,  and  was  doubly  grateful,  inafmuch 
as  it  was  totally  unexpected  by  us  young  ftrangers,  who  had  not  the 
flighted:  acquaintance  with  him  previous  to  our  coming  into  the  country, 
and  had  not  been  introduced  to  him  even  by  letter. 

The  wind,  though  favourable,  was  very  light  on  the  morning  of  our 
embarkation,  but  the  current  being  ftrong  we  were  foon  carried  down 
to  the  lake.  In  the  afternoon  we  pafled  the  iflands,  which  had  the 
mod:  beautiful  appearance  imaginable.  The  rich  woods  with  which  the 
fhores  were  adorned,  now  tinged  with  the  hues  of  autumn,  afforded  in 
their  decline  a dill  more  pleadng  variety  to  the  eye  than  when  they  were 
clothed  in  their  fulled  verdure ; and  their  gaudy  colours,  intermingled 
with  the  fliadows  of  the  rocks,  were  feen  fancifully  reflected  in  the  un- 
ruffled furface  of  the  furrounding  lake.  At  day-break  the  next  morn- 
ing we  found  ourfelves  entirely  clear  of  the  land;  but  indead  of  the 
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azure  fky  and  gentle  breezes  which  had  favoured  us  the  preceding  day, 
we  had  thick  hazy  weather,  and  every  appearance  in  the  heavens  in- 
dicated that  before  many  hours  were  over  we  fhould  have  to  contend 
with  home  of  thofe  dangerous  dorms  that  are  fo  frequent  on  Lake  Erie. 
It  was  not  long  indeed  ere  the  winds  began  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to 
rife  in  a tremendous  manner,  and  we  foon  became  fpedlators  of  a num- 
ber of  thofe  confuted  and  difgulting  fcenes  which  a gale  of  wind  never 
fails  to  occadon  in  a fmall  veffel  crowded  with  paffengers.  A number  of 
old  French  ladies,  who  were  going  to  fee  their  grandchildren  ill  Lower 
Canada,  and  who  now  for  the  firll  time  in  their  lives  found  themfelves 
on  the  water,  occupied  the  cabin.  The  hold  of  the  veffel,  bearded  from 
end  to  end,  and  divided  limply  by  a fail  lufpended  from  one  of  the 
beams,  was  filled  on  one  fide  with  fleerage  paffengers,  amongfl  which 
were  feveral  women  and  children  ; and  on  the  eppofite  one  with  paf- 
fengers who  had  paid  cabin  price,  but  were 'unable  to  get  any  better  ac- 
commodation, amongfl:  which  number  was  our  party.  Not  including 
either  the  old  ladies  in  the  cabin,  or  the  fleerage  paffengers,  we  fat  down 
to  dinner  each  day  twenty-fix  in  number,  which  circumflance,  when  I 
inform  you  that  the  veffel  was  only  feventy  tons  burthen,  will  beff 
enable  you  to  conceive  how  much  we  mud:  have  been  crowded.  The 
greater  part  of  the  paffengers,  drooping  under  fea-ficknefs,  begged  for 
heaven's  fake  that  the  captain  would  put  back;  but  bent  upon  per- 
forming his  voyage  with  expedition,  which  was  a matter  of  the  utmo.fl 
eonfequence  indeed,  now  that  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  and 
there  was  a poffibility  that  he  might  be  blocked  up  by  the  ice  on  his 
return,  he  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  What  the  earned:  entreaties, 
however,  of  the  paffengers  could  not  effedt,  the  florm  foon  compelled 
him  to.  It  was  found  abfolutely  neceffary  to  feek  for  a place  of  fhelter 
to  avoid  its  fury ; and  accordingly  the.  helm  having  been  ordered  up,, 
we  made  the  hell  of  our  way  back  again  to  the  iflands,  in  a bay  between 
two  of  which  we  call  anchor.  This  bay,  fituated  between  the 
■Rafs  Illands,  which  are  among  the  larged:  in  the  duller,,  is  called,  from 
its  being  fo  frequently  reforted  to  by  .veffeis  that  meet  with  contrary 

winds 
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winds  in  going  down  the  lake,  Put-in-Bay,  vulgarly  termed  by  the  failors 
Pudding  Bay. 

Here  we  lay  fecurely  fheltered  by  the  land  until  four  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  when  the  watch  upon  deck  gave  the  alarm  that  the  veffel 
was  driving  from  her  anchor,  and  going  fall  towards  the  fhore.  The 
captain  ftarted  up,  and  perceiving  that  the  wind  had  fhifted,  and  the 
land  no  longer  afforded  any  protection  to  the  veffel,  he  immediately  gave 
orders  to  flip  the  cable,  and  hoitt  the  jib,  in  order  to  wear  the  veffel 
round,  and  thus  get  free,  if  poffible,  of  the  fhore.  In  the  hurry  and  co.n- 
fufion  of  the  moment,  however,  the  mainfail  was  hoifted  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  jib,  the  veffel  was  put  aback,  and  nothing  could  have 
faved  her  from  going  at  once  on  fhore  but  the  letting  fall  of  another 
^nchor  inftantaneouilyi  I can  only  account  for  this  unfortunate  mif- 
take  by  fuppofing  that  the  men  were  not  fufficiently  roufed  from  their 
flumbers,  on  coming  upon  deck,  to  hear  diftinCtly  the  word  of  com- 
mand. Only  one  man  had  been  left  to  keep  the  watch,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  veffel  was  riding  in  perfedt  fafety,  and  from  the  time  that  the 
alarm  was  firff  given  until  the  anchor  was  dropped  fcarcely  four  mi- 
nutes elapfed. 

The  dawn  of  day  only  enabled  us  to  fee  all  the  danger  of  our  fituatiom 
We  were  within  one  hundred  yards  of  a rocky  lee  fhore,  and  depending 
upon  one  anchor,  which,  if  the  gale  increafed,  the  captain  feared  very 
much  would  not  hold.  The  day  was  wet  and  fqually,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fky  gave  us  every  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  weather,  in- 
ftead  of  growing  moderate,  would  become  flill  more  tempeftuous  than 
it  either  was  or  had  been ; neverthelefs,  buoyed  up  by  hope,  and  by  a 
good  fhare  of  animal  fpirits,  we  eat  our  breakfafts  regardiefs  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  and  afterwards  fat  down  to  a game  of  cards ; but  fcarcely 
had  we  played  for  one  hour  when  the  difmal  cry  was  heard  of,  “ All 
“ hands  aloft,”  as  the  veffel  was  again  drifting  towards  he  fhore.  The 
day  being  very  cold,  I had  thrown  a blanket  over  my  fhoulders,  and  had 
fattened  it  round  my  waift  with  a girdle,  in  the  Indian  fafhion  ; but  being 
incapable  of  managing  it  like  an  Indian,  I flopped  to  difencumber  myfelf 
of  it  before  I went  on  deck,  fo  that,  as  it  happened,  I was  the  laft  man 
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below.  T he  readied:  way  of  going  up  was  through  the  hatchway,  and 
I had  juft  got  my  foot  upon  the  ladder,  in  order  to  afcend,  when  the  vef- 
iti  ft  ruck  wit  a gieat  rorce  upon  the  rocks.  The  women  fhrieking 
now  flocked  round  me,  begging  for  God’s  fake  that  I would  ftay  by 
them  ; at  the  fame  time  my  companions  urged  me  from  above  to  come 
up  with  all  poftible  fpeed.  To  my  lateft  hour  I fhall  never  forget  the 
emotions  which  I felt  at  that  moment ; to  have  ftaid  below  would  have< 
been  ufelefs;  I endeavoured,  therefore,  to  comfort  the  poor  creatures  that 
clung  to  me,  and  then  difengaging  myfelf  from  them,  forced  my  war 
upon  deck,  where  I was  no  fooner  arrived  than  the  hatches  were  in- 
ftantly  fhut  down  upon  the  wretched  females,  whofe  fhrieks  refounded 
through  the  veffel,  notwithftanding  all  the  buftle  of  the  feamen,  and  the. 
tremendous  roaring  of  the  breakers  amongft  the  adjacent  rocks. 

Before  two  minutes  had  paffed  over,  the  veffel  ftruck  a fecond  time,, 
but  with  a ftill  greater  fhock  ; and  at  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  period  fhe  had  gradually  approached  nearer  towards  the 
fhore,  file  began  to  ftrike  with  the  fall  of  every  wave. 

The  general  opinion  now  feemed  to  be  in  favour  of  cutting  away  the 
mafts,  in  order  to  lighten  the  veflel ; and  the  axes  were  actually  upraifed 
for  that  purpofe,  when  one  of  my  companions,  who  poffefled  a conflder- 
able  fhare  of  nautical  knowledge  from  having  been  in  the  navy,  oppofed 
the  meafure.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  as  the  pumps,  were  ftill  free,  and 
as  the  veflel  had  not  yet  made  more  water  than  could  be  eafily  got  un- 
der, the  cutting  away  of  the  mafts  would  only  be  to  deprive  ourfelves  of 
the  means  of  getting  off  the  rock  if  the  wind  ftiould  veer  about ; but  he 
advifed  the  captain  to  have  the  yards  and  topmafts  cut  away.  The  mafts 
were  fpared,  and  his  advice  was  in  every  other  refpedt  attended  to.  The 
wind  unfortunately,  however,  ftill  continued  to  blow  from  the  fame 
point,  and  the  only  alteration  obfervable  in  it  was  its  blowing  with  ftill 
greater  force  than  ever. 

As  the  ftorm  increafed,  the  waves  began  to  roll  with  greater  turbu- 
lence than  before ; and  with  fuch  impetuofity  did  they  break  over  the 
bows  of  the  veffel,  that  it  was  with  the  very  utmoft  difficulty  that  I,  and 
half  a dozen  more  who  had  taken  our  ftation  on  the  foreeaftle,  could 
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hold  by  oar  hands  fad  enough  to  fave  ourfelves  from  being  carried  over- 
board. For  upwards  of  four  hours  did  we  remain  in  this  fituation,  ex- 
pecting every  inftant  that  the  veiTel  would  go  to  pieces,  and  expofed 
every  three  or  four  minutes  to  the  fhock  of  one  of  the  tremendous 
breakers  which  came  rolling  towards  us.  Many  of  the  billows  appeared 
to  be  half  as  high  as  the  foretop,  and  fometimes,  when  they  burft  over 
us,  our  breath  was  nearly  taken  away  by  the  violence  of  the  fhock.  At 
lad,  finding  ourfelves  fo  benumbed  with  cold  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  make  any  exertions  in  the  water  to  fave  ourfelves  if  the 
vefiel  was  wrecked,  we  determined  to  go  below,  there  to  remain  until 
we  fhould  be  again  forced  up  by  the  waves. 

Some  of  the  pafiengers  now  began  to  write  their  wills  on  fcraps  of 
paper,  and  to  inclofe  them  in  what  they  imagined  would  be  mod  like- 
ly to  preferve  them  from  the  water;  others  had  begun  to  take  from  their 
trunks  what  they  deemed  mod  valuable ; and  one  unfortunate  thought- 
lefs  man,  who  was  moving  with  his  family  from  the  upper  country,  we 
difcovered  in  the  very  ad:  of  loading  himfelf  with  dollars  from  head  to 
foot,  fo  that  had  he  fallen  into  the  water  in  the  date  we  found  him,  he 
mud  inevitably  have  been  carried  to  the  bottom. 

Words  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  wildnefs  that  reigned  in  the  counte- 
nance of  almod  every  perfon  as  the  night  approached;  and  many,  terrified 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  a nightly  fhip wreck,  began  to  lament  that  the 
cable  had  not  been  at  once  cut,  fo  as  to  have  let  the  vefiel  go  on  diore 
whild  day-light  remained  : this  indeed  had  been  propofed  a few  hours 
after  the  vefiel  began  to  drike ; but  it  was  overruled  by  the  captain, 
who  very  properly  refufed  to  adopt  a meafure  tending  to  the  immediate 
and  certain  dedruction  of  his  vefiel,  whild  a pofiibility  remained  that  die 
might  efcape. 

Till  nine  o’clock  at  night  the  vefiel  kept  driking  every  minute,  dur- 
ing which  time  we  were  kept  in  a date  of  the  mod  dreadful  fufpence 
about  our  fate ; but  then  happily  the  wind  drifted  one  or  two  points  in 
our  favour,  which  occafioned  the  vefiel  to  roll  indead  of  driking.  At 
midnight  the  gale  grew  lbmewhat  more  moderate ; and  at  three  in  the 
morning  it  was  fo  far  abated,  that  the  men  were  enabled  to  haul  on  the 
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anchor,  and  in  a fhort  time  to  bring  the  veftel  once  more  into  deep  wa- 
ter, and  out  of  all  danger.  Great  was  the  joy,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
which  this  circumftanfe  diffufed  among!!  the  paflengers;  and  well  pleaf- 
ed  was  each  one,  after  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  the  preceding  day,  to 
think  he  might  fecurely  lay  himfelf  down  to  reft. 

The  next  morning  the  fun  arofe  in  all  his  majefty  from  behind  one 
of  the  diftant  iflands.  The  azure  fky  was  unobfcured  by  a fingle  cloud, 
the  air  felt  ferenely  mild,  and  the  birds,  as  if  equally  delighted  with  man 
that  the  ftorm  was  over,  fweetly  warbled  forth  their  fongs  in  the  adjacent- 
woods  ; in  fhort,  had  it  not  been  for  the  difordered  condition  in  which 
we  faw  our  veftel,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  us,  the  perils  we  had  gone 
through  would  have  appeared  like  a dream. 

The  firft  object!  of  examination  was  the  rudder.  The  tiller  was  broken 
to  atoms;  and  the  bailors  who  went  over  the  ftern  reported,  that  of  the 
four  gudgeons  or  hooks  on  which  the 'rudder  was  fufpended,  only  one 
was  left  entire,  and  that  one  was  much  bent.  On  being  unfhipped,  the 
bottom  of  it  was  found  to  be  fo  much  fhivered  that  it  actually  refembled 
the  end  of  a broom.  The  keel,  there  was  every  reafon  to  fuppofe,  was  in 
the  fame  fhattered  condition ; neverthelefs  the  veftel,  to  the  great  afto- 
nifhment  of  every  perfon  on  board,  did  not  make  much  water.  Had  fhe 
been  half  as  crazy  as  the  King’s  veftel  in  which  we  went  up  the  lake, 
nothing  could  have  laved  her  from  deftruCtion. 

A confutation  was  now  held  upon  what  was  beft  to  be  done.  To  pro- 
ceed on  the  voyage  appeared  totally  out  of  the  queftion  ; and  it  only  re- 
mained to  determine  which  way  was  the  eafieft  and  readied  to  get  back  to 
Malden.  All  was  at  a ftand,  when  an  officer  in  the  American  iervice  pro- 
pofed  the  beating  out  of  an  iron  crow  bar,  and  the  manufacturing  of  new 
gudgeons.  This  was  thought  to  be  impracticable  ; but  neceftity,  the  mo- 
ther of  invention,  having  fet  all  our  heads  to  work,  an  anvil  was  formed 
of  a number  of  axes  laid  upon  a block  of  wood;  a large  ftre  was  kindled, 
and  a party  of  us  adting  as  fmiths  in  turns,  by  the  end  of  three  hours 
contrived  to  hammer  out  one  very  rsfpe&able  gudgeon. 

In  the  mean  time  others  of  the  paflengers  were  employed  in  making 
a new  tiller,  and  others  undertook  to  fifh  for  the  cable  and  anchor  that 
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had  been  Hipped,  whilff  the  Tailors  were  kept  bufily  employed  at  the 
rigging.  By  nightfall  the  veffel  was  fo  far  refitted  that  no  apprehen- 
fions  were  any  longer  entertained  about  our  being  able  to  reach  Malden  in 
fafety,  and  fome  began  to  think  there  would  be  no  danger  in  profecuting 
the  voyage  down  the  lake.  The  captain  laid  that  his  conduit  mud  be 
regulated  entirely  by  the  appearance  of  the  weather  on  the  following 
day. 

Early  the  next  morning,  whilft  we  yet  remained  ftr.etched  in  our  births, 
our  party  was  much  furprifed  at  hearing  the  found  of  ftrange  voices  upon 
deck;  but  our  furprife  was  ftill  greater,  when  on  a nearer  approach 
we  recognized  them  to  he  the  voices  of  two  young  friends  of  ours,  who, 
like  ourfelves,  had  eroded  the  Atlantic  to  make  a tour  of  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  whom,  but  a few  days  before  we  had  quitted 
Philadelphia,  we  had  accompanied  fome  miles  from  that  city  on  their 
way  towards  the  fouth.  They  had  travelled,  it  feerned,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Virginia,  afterwards  to  Kentucky,  and  had  found  their  way  from  the 
Ohio  to  Detroit  on  horfebaek,  after  encountering  nuniberlefs  inconveni- 
ences. There  they  had  engaged  a paffage  in  a little  Hoop  bound  to 
Fort  Erie,  the  laft  veffel  which  was  to  quit  that  port  during  the  pre- 
fent  feafon.  They  had  embarked  the  preceding  day,  and  in  the  night 
had  run  in  to  Put-in- Bay,  as  the  wind  was  not  favourable  for  going  down 
the  lake.  The  commander  of  the  Hoop  offered  to  Hay  by  our  veil'd,  and 
to  give  her  every  affiftance  in  his  power,  if  our  captain  chofe  to  proceed 
down  the  lake  with  him.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  veffels  ffiould  fail  together  as  foon  as  the  wind  was 
favourable. 

After  having  breakfaffed,  we  proceeded  with  our  young  friends,  in  the 
HHp’s  boat,  to  that  part  of  the  iiland  off'  which  we  had  been  expofed  to 
fo  much  danger.  Plere  we  found  the  Haore  ftrewed  with  the  oars,  fpars, 
6cc.  which  had  been  waflied  overboard,  and  from  the  dreadful  manner 
in  which  they  were  ihattered,  no  doubt  remained  on  our  minds,  but 
that  if  the  veffel  had  been  wrecked,  two  thirds  of  the  paffengers  at  leaf! 
muff  have  perifhed  amidff  the  rocks  and  breakers.  We  fpent  the  day 
rambling  about  the  woods,  and  recounting  to  each  other  our  adventures 
8 fince 
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ilnce  the  laft  reparation,  ami  in  the  evening  returned  to  our  refpec- 
tive  {hips.  About  midnight  the  wind  became  fair,  and  whild  we  lay- 
wrapt  in  deep  the  veffeis  put  to  fea. 

All  hopes  of  being  able  to  get  on  fhore  at  Prefqu’  Ide  were  now  over, 
for  the  captain,  as  our  veffel  was  in  fuch  a ticklifh  condition,  was  fear- 
ful of  venturing  in  there,  led;  he  might  lofe  fight  of  the  {loop;  we 
made  up  our  minds,  therefore,  for  being  carried  once  more  to  our  old 
quarters,  Fort  Erie;  and  after  a mod  dilagreeable  paffage  of  four  days, 
during  which  we  encountered  feveral  fqualls  not  a little  alarming, 
landed  there  in  fafety. 

Our  friends  immediately  fet  out  for  Newark,  from  whence,  if  the  fea- 
fon  would  admit  of  it,  and  a favourable  opportunity  offered,  they  pro- 
pofed  to  fail  to  Kingdon,  and  proceed  afterwards  to  Lower  Canada ; 
we,  on  the  contrary,  defirous  of  returning  by  a different  route  from  that 
by  which  we  had  come  up  the  country,  eroded  over  to  Buffalo  Creek, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  horfes  at  the  Indian  village  there,  to 
carry  us  through  the  Genefee  country.  To  our  difappointment  we 
found,  that  all  the  Indians  of  the  village  who  had  horfes  had  already 
fet  out  with  them  on  their  hunting  expedition;  but  the  interpreters 
told  us,  that  if  we  would  confent  to  walk  through  the  woods,  as  far  as 
the  fettlements  of  the  white  people,  the  neared  of  which  was  ninety 
miles  from  Buffalo  Creek,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  could  find  In- 
dians in  the  village  who  would  undertake  to  carry  our  baggage  for  us; 
and  that  once  arrived  at  the  back  fettlements,  we  fhould  find  it  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  hire  horfes.  We  readily  agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  he 
in  confequence  foon  picked  cut  from  the  Indians  five  men,  amongft 
which  was  a war  chief,  on  whom  he  told  us  we  might  place  every  re- 
liance, as  he  was  a man  of  an  excellent  character.  The  Indians,  it  was 
fettled,  were  to  have  five  dollars  apiece  for  their  fervices,  and  we  were 
to  furnifh  them  with  provifions  and  liquor*  The  interpreter,  who  was 
a white  man,  put  us  on  our  guard  again d giving  them  too  much  of  the 
latter;  but  he  advifed  us  always  to  give  them  feme  whenever  we  took 
any  ourfelves,  and  advifed  us  alfo  to  eat  with  them,  and  to  behave  to- 
wards them  in  every  refpedt  as  if  they  were  our  equals.  We  had  already 
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feen  enough  of  the  Indians,  to  know  that  this  advice  was  good,  and 
indeed  to  have  adopted  of  ourfelves  the  line  of  ccndudt  which  he  recom- 
mended, even  if  he  had  faid  nothing  on  the  'Subject. 

Having  arranged  every  thing  to  our  Satisfaction,  we  returned  to  Fort 
Erie ; there  we  difpofed  of  all  our  Superfluous  baggage,  and  having 
made  fome  addition  to  the  Stores  of  dried  provisions  and  bifcuits  which 

our  kind  friend  Captain  E had  furniShed  us  with  on  leaving  his 

hofpitable  roof,  we  embarked,  with  all  belonging  to  us,  in  the  Ship's  boat, 
for  the  village  on  Buffalo  Creek,  where  we  had  fettled  to  pafs  the  night, 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  Start  early  the  next  morning. 

The  Indians  were  with  us  according  to  appointment  at  day  break; 
they  divided  the  baggage,  faftened  their  loads  each  on  their  carrying 
frames,  and  appeared  perfectly  ready  to  depart,  when  their  chief  requested, 
through  the  interpreter,  “ that  we  would  give  them  before  they  fet  out 
“ a little  of  that  precious  water  we  poffeffed,  to  waSh  their  eyes  with, 
“ which  would  difpel  the  mills  of  deep  that  dill  hung  over  them,  and 
“ thus  enable  them  to  find  out  with  certainty  the  intricate  path  through 
“ the  thick  fore  ft  we  were  about  to  traverfe;”  in  other  words,  that 
we  would  give  them  fome  brandy.  It  is  always  in  figurative  lan- 
guage of  this  kind  that  the  Indians  a Ik  for  Spirits . We  difpenfed  a 
glafs  full  of  the  precious  liquor,  according  to  their  defire,  to  each  of 
them,  as  well  as  to  their  fquaws  and  children,  whom  they  brought  along 
with  them  to  Share  our  bounty,  and  then,  the  Indians  having  taken  up 
their  loads,  we  penetrated  into  the  woods,  along  a narrow  pith  Scarcely 
difcernibie,  owing  to  the  quantities  of  withered  leaves  with  which  it  was 
Strewed. 

After  proceeding  a few  miles,  we  Slopped  by  the  fide  of  a little 
Stream  of  clear  water  to  breakfafl ; on  the  banks  of  another  Stream  we 
eat  our  dinner ; and  at  a third  we  flopped  for  the  night.  Having  laid 
down  their  loads,  the  Indians  immediately  began  to  eredt  poles,  and 
cover  them  with  pieces  of  bark,  which  they  found  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  which  had  evidently  been  left  there  by  fome  travellers  who  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night  at  this  lame  place  Some  time  before;  but 
we  put  a flop  to  their  work,  by  flanking  out  from  the  bag  in  which  it 
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was  depofited,  our  travelling  tent.  They  perceived  now  that  they  mud 
employ  themfelves  in  a different  manner,  and  knowing  perfectly  well 
what  was  to  be  done,  they  at  once  fet  to  work  with  their  tomahawks 
in  cutting  poles  and  pegs.  In  lefs  than  five  minutes,  as  we  all  bore  a 
part,  the  poles  and  pegs  were  cut,  and  the  tent  pitched. 

One  of  the  Indians  now  made  figns  to  us  to  lend  him  a bag,  having 
received  which  he  ran  into  the  woods,  and  was  foon  out  of  fight.  We 
were  at  a lofs  to  guefs  what  he  was  in  purfuit  of ; but  in  a little  time  he 
returned  with  the  bag  full  of  the  fined  cranberries  I ever  beheld.  In 
the  mean  time  another  of  them,  of  his  own  accord,  bulled  himfelf  in 
carrying  heaps  of  dried  leaves  into  the  tent,  which,  with  our  buffalo 
fkins,  afforded  luxurious  beds  to  men  like  us,  that  had  flept  on  nothing 
better  than  a board  for  upwards  of  a month  pad.  In  the  upper  coun- 
try it  is  io  cuflomary  for  travellers  to  carry  their  own  bedding,  that  even 
at  our  friend  Captain  E- — — ’s  houfe  we  had  no  other  accommodation 
at  night  than  the  floor  of  an  empty  room,  on  which  we  fpread  our  fkins. 
As  for  themfelves,  the  Indians  thought  of  no  covering  whatfoever,  but 
limply  fl retched  themfelves  on  the  ground  befide  the  fire,  where  they 
lay  like  dogs  or  cats  till  morning.  At  day-break  we  darted,  and  dopped 
as  on  the  preceding  day  befide  dreams  of  water  to  eat  our  breakfads 
and  dinners. 

From  Buffalo  Creek  to  the  place  where  we  encamped  on  the  fird 
night,  didant  about  twenty-five  miles,  the  country  being  very  flat, 
and  the  trees  growing  fo  clofely  together  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  fee  farther  forward  in  any  direction  than  fifty  yards,  our  journey 
after  a fhort  time  became  very  unintereding.  Nothing  in  its  kind,  how- 
ever, could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery  that  we  met  with  during 
our  fecond  day’s  journey.  We  found  the  country,  as  we  paffed  along, 
interfperfed  with  open  plains  of  great  magnitude,  fome  of  them  not  lefs, 
I fhould  fuppofe,  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
trees  on  the  borders  of  thefe  having  ample  room  to  fpread,  were  luxuriant 
beyond  defcription,  and  fhot  forth  their  branches  with  all  the  gran- 
deur and  variety  which  characterizes  the  Englifh  timber,  particularly 
the  oak.  The  woods  round  the  plains  were  indented  in  every  direction 
1 , . with 
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with  bays  and  promontories,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  terms  it,  whilft  rich  clumps 
of  trees,  interfperfed  here  and  there,  appeared  like  fo  many  cl ufters  of 
beautiful  iflands.  The  varied  hues  of  the  woods  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year,  in  America,  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  never  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  them;  and  indeed,  as  others  have  often 
remarked  before,  were  a painter  to  attempt  to  colour  a picture  from 
them,  it  would  be  condemned  in  Europe  as  totally  different  from  any 
thing  that  ever  exifted  in  nature. 

Thefe  plains  are  covered  with  long  coarfe  grafs,  which,  at  a future  day, 
will  probably  afford  feeding  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle;  at  prefent 
they  are  totally  unfrequented.  Throughout  the  north-weftern  territory 
of  the  States,  and  even  beyond  the  head  waters  of  the  Miffiffippi,  the 
country  is  interfperfed  with  fimilar  plains ; and  the  farther  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  weftward,  the  more  extend ve  in  general  are  they.  Amidft 
thofe  to  the  weftward  are  found  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes,  elks, 
and  other  wild  graminivorous  animals;  and  formerly  animals  of  the  fame 
defcription  were  found  on  thefe  plains  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  but 
they  have  all  difappeared  long  ftnce,  owing  to  their  having  been  fo  con- 
ftantly  purfued  both  by  the  Indians  and  white  people. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  refpedbing  the  deficiency 
of  trees  on  thefe  extended  tradts  of  land,  in  the  midft  of  a country  that 
abounds  fo  generally  with  wood.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  the  poverty 
of  the  foil ; whilft  others  have  maintained,  that  the  plains  were  formerly 
covered  with  trees,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  that  the 
trees  have  either  been  deftroyed  by  fire,  or  by  buffaloes,  beavers,  and 
other  animals. 

It  is  well  known  that  buffaloes,  in  all  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  are  found  wild,  commit  great  depredations  amongft  the  trees,  by 
gnawing  off  the  bark  ; they. are  alfo  very  fond  of  feeding  upon  the  young 
trees  that  fpring  up  from  feed,  as  well  as  upon  the  fuckers  of  the  old 
ones ; it  may  readily  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  entire  of  the  trees, 
on  very  extended  trails  of  land,  might  be  thus  killed  by  them;  and  as 
the  American  timber,  when  left  expofed  to  the  weather,  foon  decays,  at 
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the  end  of  a few  years  no  veRige  of  the  woods  would  be  found  on  thefe 
tracts,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  con  fumed  by  fire. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  more  weight  in  the  opinion 
of  thofe,  who  afcribe  the  deficiency  of  trees  on  the  plains  to  the  un- 
friendlinefs  of  the  foil ; for  the  earth  towards  the  furface  is  unlverfally 
very  light,  and  of  a deep  black  colour,  and  on  digging  but  a few  inches 
downwards  you  come  to  a cold  Riff  clay.  On  Long  Ifland,  in  the  Rate 
of  New  York,  plains  are  met  with nearly  fimilar  to  thefe  in  the  back 
country,  and  the  Butch  farmers,  who  have  made  repeated  trials  of  the 
foil,  find  that  it  will  not  produce  wheat  or  any  other  grain,  and,  in 
fhort,  nothing  that  is  at  all  profitable  except  coarfe  grafs.  I make  no 
doubt  but  that  whenever  a fimilar  trial  comes  to  be  made  of  the  foil  of 
the  plains  to  the  weftwrard,  it  will  be  found  equally  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  thing  but  what  it  does  at  prefent. 

After  having  palTed  over  a great  number  of  thefe  plains  of  different 
fizes,  we  entered  once  more  into  the  thick  woods;  but  the  country  here 
appeared  much  more  diverfified  with  rifing  grounds  than  it  was  in  any 
part  v/e  had  already  traverfed.  As  we  were  afcending  to  the  top  of  a 
fmall  eminence  in  the  thickeR  part  of  thefe  woods,  towards  the  clofe  of 
our  fecond  day’s  journey,  our  Indian  chief,  Ghina-breajl -plate,  who  received 
that  name  in  confequence  of  his  having  worn  in  the  American  war  a 
thick  china  difh  as  an  ornament  on  his  breaR,  made  a fign  to  us  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  left  of  the  path.  We  did  fo,  and  having  proceeded  for 
a few  yards,  fuddenly  found  ourfelves  on  the  margin  of  a deep  exten- 
five  pit,  not  unlike  an  exhauRed  quarry,  that  had  lain  negleded  for 
many  years.  The  area  of  it  contained  about  two  acres,  and  it  approached 
to  a circular  form;  the  fides  were  extremely  Reep,  and  feemed  in  no 
place  to  be  lefs  than  forty  feet  high ; in  fome  parts  they  were  con- 
fiderably  higher.  Near  the  center  of  the  place  was  a large  pond,  and 
round  the  edges  of  it,  as  well  as  round  the  bottom  of  the  precipice, 
grew  feveral  very  lofty  pines.  The  walls  of  the  precipice  confiRed  of  a 
whitiRi  fubRance  not  unlike  lime-Rone  half  calcined,  and  round  the 
margin  of  the  pit,  at  top,  lay  feveral  heaps  of  loofe  matter  refembling 
lime-rubbifh.  China-breaft -plate?  Ranaing  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
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began  to  tell  us  a long  Rory,  and  pointing  to  a diRant  place  beyond  it, 
frequently  mentioned  the  word  Niagara.  Whether,  however,  the  Rory 
related  to  the  pit,  or  whether  it  related  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the 
fmoke  arifing  from  which  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  might  be  feen, 
at  times,  from  the  elevated  fpct  where  we  Rood,  or  whether  the  Rory 
related  to  both,  we  could  in  no  way  learn,  as  we  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  Seneka  language,  and  he  was  nearly  equally  ignorant  of  the 
Engli.fi?*  I never  met  with  any  perfon  afterwards  who  had  feen  this 
place,  or  who  knew  any  thing  relating  to  it.  Though  we  made  repeated 
figns  to  China-breaft-plate  that  we  did  not  underhand  his  Rory,  he  Rill 
went  on  with  it  for  near  a quarter  of  an  hour;  the  other  Indians  liRened 
to  it  with  great  attention,  and  feemed  to  take  no  fmall  intereR  in  what 
he  faid. 

I ihould  have  mentioned  to  you  before,  that  both  the  Indians  and  the 
white  Americans  pronounce  the  word  Niagara  differently  from  what  we 
do.  The  former  lay  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable  and  pronounce 
the  word  full  and  broad  as  if  written  Nee-avvg-ara.  The  Americans 
likewife  lay  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable  ; but  pronounce  it  fhort, 
and  give  the  fame  found  to  the  letters  I and  A as  we  do.  Niagara, 
in  the  language  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  fignifies  a mighty  rufhing  or 
fall  of  water. 

On  the  fecond  evening  of  our  expedition  we  encamped  on  a fmall  hill, 
from  whofe  top  there  was  a tnoR  pleafing  romantic  view,  along 
a Rream  of  confiderable  fize  which  wound  round  its  bafe,  and  as 
far  as  our  eyes  could  reach,  appeared  tumbling  in  fmall  falls  over 
ledges  of  rocks.  A fire  being  kindled,  and  the  tent  pitched  as  ufual, 
the  Indians  fat  down  to  cook  fome  fquirrels  which  we  had  killed  on 
the  borders  of  the  plains.  Thefe  animals  the  Indians  had  obferved,  as 
we  came  along,  on  the  top  of  a large  hollow  tree ; they  immediately 
laid  down  their  loads,  and  each  taking  out  his  tomahawk,  and  fetting  to 
work  at  a different  part  of  the  tree,  it  was  felled  down  in  lefs  than  five 
minutes,  and  fuch  of  the  fquirrels  as  efcaped  their  dogs  we  readily  Ihot 
for  them. 
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The  Indian  dogs,  in  general,  have  fhort  legs,  long  backs,  large  pricked 
up  ears,  and  long  curly  tails ; they  differ  from  the  common  English 
cur  dogs  in  no  refpedt  fo  much  as  in  their  barking  but  very  feldom. 
They  are  extremely  fagacious,  and  feem  to  underhand  even  what  their 
matters  fay  to  them  in  a low  voice,  without  making  any  figns,  either  with 
the  hand  or  head. 

Whiltt  the  fquirrels  were  roafting  on  a forked  ftick  ttuck  in  the 
ground,  and  bent  over  the  fire,  one  of  the  Indians  went  into  the  woods, 
and  brought  out  feveral  fmall  boughs  of  a tree,  apparently  of  the 
willow  tribe.  Having  carefully  fcraped  the  bark  off  from  thefe,  he 
made  a fort  of  frame  with  the  twigs,  in  fhape  fomewhat  like  a gridiron, 
and  heaping  upon  it  the  fcraped  bark,  placed  it  over  the  fire  to  dry. 
When  it  was  tolerably  crifp  he  rubbed  it  between  his  hands,  and  put  it 
up  in  his  pouch  for  the  purpofe  of  fmoking. 

The  Indians  fmoke  the  bark  of  many  different  trees,  and  a great  va- 
riety of  herbs  and  leaves  befides  tobacco.  The  mott  agreeable  of  any 
of  the  fubttances  which  they  fmoke  are  the  leaves  of  the  fumach  tree, 
rhus- toxicodendron.  This  is  a graceful  fhrub,  which  bears  leaves 

fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  atti.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn 
they  turn  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  when  wanted  for  fmoking 
are  plucked  off  and  dried  in  the  fun.  Whiltt  burning  they  afford  a 
very  agreeable  perfume.  Thefe  leaves  are  very  commonly  fmoked, 
mixed  with  tobacco,  by  the  white  people  of  the  country;  the  fmoke  of 
them  by  themfelves  alone  is  faid  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  lungs.  The 
fumach  tree  bears  tufted  bunches  of  crimfon  flowers.  One  of  thefe 
bunches  dipped  lightly,  for  a few  times,  into  a bowl  of  punch,  gives  the 
liquor  a very  agreeable  acid,  and  in  the  fouthern  ftates  it  is  common  to 
ufe  them  for  that  purpofe,  but  it  is  a dangerous  cuftom,  as . the  acid, 
though  extremely  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  of  a poifonous  quality,  and 
never  fails  to  produce  a mott  alarming  effedl  on  the  bowels  if  ufed  too 
freely. 

A fharp  frott  fet  in  this  night,  and  on  the  following  morning,  at  day- 
break, we  recommenced  our  journey  with  eroding  the  river  already  men- 
tioned up  to  our  waifts  in  water,  no  very  pleafing  talk.  Both  on  this 
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and  the  fubfequent  day  we  had  to  wade  through  feveral  other  confi- 
derable  Streams. 

A few  fquirrels  were  the  only  wild  animals  which  we  met  with  in 
our  journey  through  the  woods,  and  the  moil  folemn  Silence  imaginable 
reigned  throughout,  except  where  a wood  pecker  was  heard  now  and 
then  tapping  with  its  bill  againft  a hollow  tree.  The  birds  in  general 
flock  towards  the  fettlements,  and  it  is  a very  rare  circumftance  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  depth  of  the  fore  ft. 

The  third  evening  we  encamped  as  ufual.  No  fooner  had  we  come 
to  our  refting  place,  than  the  Indians  threw  off  their  clothes,  and  rolled 
themfelves  on  the  grafs  juft  as  horfes  would  do,  to  refrefh  themfelves, 
the  day  having  proved  very  hot,  notwithstanding  the  froft  the  preceding 
night.  We  were  joined  this  evening  by  another  party  of  the  Seneka  In- 
dians, who  were  going  to  a village  fituated  on  the  Genefee  River,  and  in 
the  morning  we  all  fet  out  together.  Early  in  the  day  we  came  to 
feveral  plains  Similar  to  thofe  we  had  before  met  with,  but  not  fo 
extended,  on  the  borders  of  one  of  which  we  faw,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  a 
bark  hut  apparently  inhabited.  On  going  up  to  it,  our  furprife  was  not 
a little  to  find  two  men,  whofe  appearance  and  manners  at  once  befpoke 
them  not  to  be  Americans.  After  fome  converfation  we  difcovered  them 
to  be  two  Englishmen,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  London  as  valets  de 
chambre , and  having  fcraped  together  a little  money,  had  fet  out  for 
New  York,  where  they  expended  at  once  to  become  great  men  ; how- 
ever they  foon  found  to  their  coft,  that  the  expence  of  living  in  that  city 
was  not  Suited  to  their  pockets,  and  they  determined  to  go  and  fettle  in 
the  back  country.  They  were  at  no  lofs  to  find  perfons  who  had  land 
to  difpofe  of,  and  happening  to  fall  in  with  a jobber  who  owned  fome 
of  thefe  plains,  and  who  painted  to  them  in  lively  colours  the  advantage 
they  would  derive  from  fettling  on  good  land  already  cleared  to  their 
hand,  they  immediately  purchafed  a considerable  track  of  this  barren 
ground  at  a round  price,  and  fet  out  to  fix  themfelves  upon  it.  From 
the  neighbouring  fettlements,  which  were  about  ten  miles  off,  they  pro- 
cured the  afliftance  of  two  men,  who  after  having  built  for  them  the 
bark  hut  in  which  we  found  them,  left  them  with  a promife  of  return- 
ing 
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ing  in  a fhort  time  to  ered  a log  houfe.  They  had  not,  however,  been 
punctual  to  their  wordy  and  unable  to  wield  an  axe,  or  to  do  any  one 
thing  for  themfelves,  thefe  unfortunate  wretches  fat  moping  in  their  hut, 
fupporting  themfelves  on  fome  fait  proviftons  they  had  brought  with 
them,  but  which  we  re  now  nearly  exhaufted.  The  people  in  the  fet- 
tle.ments,  whom,  on  arriving  there,  we  afked  fome  few  qu  eft  ions  refped- 
ing  thefe  poor  creatures,  turned  them  into  the  greateft  ridicule  imagin- 
able for  being  fo  helplefs  j and  indeed  they  did  prefent  a moft  ftriking 
pldure  of  the  folly  of  any  man’s  attempting  to  fettle  in  America  with- 
out being  well  acquainted  with  the  country  previoufly,  and  competent 
to  do  every  fort  of  country  work  for  himfelf. 

It  was  not  without  very  great  vexation  that  we  perceived,  fhortly  after 
leaving  this  hut,  evident  fymptoms  of  drunltennefs  in  one  of  the  Indians, 
and  on  examining  our  brandy  calk  it  was  but  too  plain  that  it  had  been 
pillaged.  During  the  preceding  part  of  our  journey  we  had  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  it,  but  drawing  towards  the  end  of  our  expedition, 
and  having  had  every  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  conduit  of  the  In- 
dians, we  had  not  paid  fufficient  attention  to  it  this  day;  and  though  it 
could  not  have  been  much  more  than  five  minutes  out  of  our  fight,  yet 
in  that  fhort  fpace  of  time  the  fcrew  had  been  forced,  and  the  cafk  drain- 
ed to  the  laft  drop.  The  Indian,  whom  we  difcovered  to  be  drunk,  was 
advanced  a little  before  the  others.  He  went  on  for  fome  time  daggering 
about  from  fide  to  fide,  but  at  laft,  flopping  and  laying  hold  of  his  fcalping 
knife,  which  they  always  carry  with  them  by  their  fides,  he  began  to 
brandifh  it  with  a threatening  air.  There  is  but  one  line  of  conduct  to 
be  purfued  when  you  have  to  deal  with  Indians  in  fuch  a fituation,  and 
that  is,  to  ad  with  the  moft  determined  refaction.  If  you  betray  the 
fmaileft  fymptoms  of  fear,  or  appear  at  all  wavering  in  your  condud,  it 
only  ferves  to  render  them  more  ungovernable  and  furious.  I accord- 
ingly took  him  by  the  fhoulder,  pufhed  him  forward,  and  prefenting  my 
piece,  gave  him  to  underftand  that  I would  (hoot  him  if  he  did  not  be- 
have himfelf  properly.  My  companions,  whilft  I was  taking  care  of 
him,  went  back  to  fee  in  what  ftate  the  other  Indians  were.  Luckily 
the  liquor,  though  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  they  had  all  had  a 
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fhare  of  it,  had  not  made  the  fame  impreffion  upon  them.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  was  beginning  to  be  refractory,  and  abfolutely  threw  down  his 
load,  and  refufed  to  go  farther  j but  a few  words  from  China- hr ea ft -plate 
induced  him  to  refume  it,  and  to  go  on.  On  coming  up  to  the  firft  In- 
dian, and  feeing  the  fad  fate  he  was  in,  they  fhook  their  heads,  and  cry- 
ing, “ No  good  Indian,’5  “ No  good  Indian,”  endeavoured  by  figns  to 
inform  us  that  it  was  he  who  had  pillaged  the  calk,  and  drank  all  the 
brandy ; but  as  it  was  another  Indian  who  carried  the  calk,  no  doubt  re- 
mained but  that  they  mult  all  have  had  a lhare  of  the  plunder;  that 
the  firfc  fellow,  however,  had  drank  more  than  the  ref  was  apparent ; 
for  in  a few  minutes  he  dropped  down  fpeechlefs  under  his  load ; the 
others  haftened  to  take  it  off  from  his  back,  and  having  divided  it 
amongft  themfelves,  they  drew  him  afide  from  the  path,  and  threw  him 
under  fome  buthes,  where  he  was  left  to  lleep  till  he  Ihould  come  again 
to  his  fenfes. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  Genefee  River,  at  the  oppofite  fide  of 
which  was  fituated  the  village  where  we  expected  to  procure  horfes. 
We  eroded  the  river  in  canoes,  and  took  up  our  quarters  at  a houfe  at 
the  uppermoft  end  of  the  village,  where  we  were  very  glad  to  find  our 
Indian  friends  could  get  no  accommodation,  for  we  knew  well  that 
the  firlt  ufe  they  would  make  of  the  money  we  were  going  to  give 
them  would  be  to  buy  liquor,  and  intoxicate  themfelves,  in  which  Hate 
they  would  not  fail  of  becoming  very  troublefome  companions ; it  was 
fcarcely  dark  indeed  when  news  was  brought  us  from  a houfe  near  the  river, 
that  they  went  to  after  we  had  difeharged  them,  that  they  were  grown 
quite  outrageous  with  the  quantity  of  fpirits  they  had  drank,  and  were 
fighting  and  cutting  each  other  in  a moll  dreadful  manner.  They  never 
refent  the  injuries  they  receive  from  any  perfon  that  is  evidently  intoxi- 
cated, but  attribute  their  wounds  entirely  to  the  liquor,  on  which  they 
vent  their  execrations  for  all  the  mifehief  it  has  committed. 

Before  I difmifs  the  fubjeCt  entirely,  I muft  o'oferve  to  you,  that  the 
Indians  did  not  feem  to  think  the  carrying  of  our  baggage  was  in  any 
manner  degrading  to  them ; and  after  having  received  their  due,  they  (hook 
hands  with  us,  and  parted  from  us,  not  as  from  employers  who  had  hired 
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them,  but  as  from  friends  whom  they  had  been  affixing,  and  were  now 
forry  to  leave. 

The  village  where  we  flopped  confifted  of  about  eight  or  nine 
ftraggling  houfes ; the  bed:  built  one  among  them  was  that  in  which 
we  lodged.  It  belonged  to  a family  from  New  England,  who  about  fix 
years  before  had  penetrated  to  this  fpot,  then  covered  with  woods,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dillant  from  any  other  fettlement.  Settle- 
ments are  now  fcattered  over  the  whole  of  the  country  which  they  had 
to  pafs  through  in  coming  to  it.  The  houfe  was  commodious  and  well 
built,  and  the  people  decent,  civil,  and  reputable.  It  is  a very  rare  cir- 
cumllance  to  meet  with  fuch  people  amongft  the  firft  fettlers  on  the  fron- 
tiers ; in  general  they  are  men  of  a morofe  and  favage  difpofition,  and 
the  very  outcafts  of  fociety,  who  bury  themfelves  in  the  woods,  as  if  de~ 
firous  to  fhun  the  face  of  their  fellow  creatures ; there  they  build  a rude 
habitation,  and  clear  perhaps  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  juft  as  much  as 
they  find  fufficient  to  provide  their  families  with  corn  : for  the  greater 
part  of  their  food  they  depend  on  their  rifle  guns.  Thefe  people,  as  the 
fettlements  advance,  are  fucceeded  in  general  by  a fecond  fet  of  men,  lefs 
favage  than  the  firft,  who  clear  more  land,  and  do  not  depend  fo  much 
upon  hunting  as  upon  agriculture  for  their  fubliftance.  A third  fet  fucceed 
thefe  in  turn,  who  build  good  houfes,  and  bring  the  land  into  a more 
improved  ftate.  The  firft  fettlers,  as  loon  as  they  have  difpofed  of  their 
miferable  dwellings  to  advantage,  immediately  penetrate  farther  back  into 
the  woods,  in  order  to  gain  a place  of  abode  fuited  to  their  rude  mode 
of  life.  Thefe  are  the  lawlefs  people  who  encroach,  as  I have  before 
mentioned,  on  the  Indian  territory,  and  are  the  occafion  of  the  bitter 
animoiities  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians.  The  fecond  fettlers, 
likewife,  when  difplaced,  leek  for  fimilar  places  to  what  thofe  that  they 
have  left  were  when  they  firft  took  them.  I found,  as  I proceeded 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  that  there  was  fcarcely  a man  who  had 
not  changed  his  place  of  abode  feven  or  eight  different  times. 

As  none  but  very  miferable  horfes  were  to  be  procured  at  this  village 
on  the  Genefee  River,  and  as  our  expedition  through  the  woods  had 
given  us  a relifh  for  walking,  we  determined  to  proceed  on  foot,  and 
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merely  to  hire  horfes  to  carry  our  baggage  j accordingly,  having  en- 
gaged a pair,  and  a boy  to  condudt  them,  we  fet  off  early  on  the 
fecond  morning  from  that  of  our  arrival  at  the  village,  for  the  town 
of  Bath. 

The  country  between  thefe  two  places  is  moll  agreeably  diverdfied 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  as  the  traveller  palfes  over  the  hills  which  over- 
look the  Genefee  River  and  the  flats  bordering  upon  it,  he  is  entertained 
with  a variety  of  noble  and  pidturelque  views.  We  were  particularly 
ftruck  with  the  profpeft  from  a large,  and  indeed  very  handfoms 
houfe  in  its  kind,  belonging  to  a Major  Wadfworth,  built  on  one 
of  thefe  hills.  The  Genefee  River,  bordered  with  the  riched  woods 
imaginable,  might  be  feen  from  it  for  many  miles,  meandering  through  a 
fertile  country  $ and  beyond  the  flats,  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  appeared 
feveral  ranges  of  blue  hills  riling  up  one  behind  another  in  a mod  fan- 
ciful manner,  the  whole  together  forming  a mod  beautiful  landfcape. 
Here,  however,  in  the  true  American  tade,  the  greated  pains  were 
taking  to  diminifh,  and,  indeed,  to  fhut  out  all  the  beauties  of  the  pro- 
fped } every  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  houfe  was  felled  to  the 
ground ; indead  of  a neat  lawn,  for  which  the  ground  feemed  to  be  fm- 
gularly  well  difpofed,  a wheat  field  was  laid  down  in  front  of  it;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dope,  at  the  didance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
houfe,  a town  was  building  by  the  major,  which,  when  completed,  would 
effectually  fcreen  from  the  dwelling  houfe  every  fight  of  the  river 
and  mountains.  The  Americans,  as  I before  obferved,  feem  to  be 
totally  dead  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  only  to  admire  a fpot  of 
ground  as  it  appears  to  be  more  or  lefs  calculated  to  enrich  the  occupier 
by  its  produce. 

The  Genefee  River  takes  its  name  from  a lofty  hill  in  the  Indian  ter- 
. ritory,  near  to  which  it  paffes,  called  by  the  Indians  Genefee,  a word 
lignifying,  in  their  language,  a grand  extenfive  profpeCt. 

The  dats  bordering  upon  the  Genefee  River  are  amongd  the  riched 
lands  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  North  America,  to  the  ead  of  the  Ohio. 
Wheat,  as  I told  you  in  a former  letter,  will  not  grow  upon  them ; 
and  it  is  not  found  that  the  foil  is  impoveridted  by  the  fuccefiive  crops 
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of  Indian  corn  and  hemp  that  are  raifed  upon  them  year  after  year.. 
The  great  fertility  of  thefe  flats  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  regular  an- 
nual overflowing  of  the  Genefee  River,  whofe  waters  are  extremely 
muddy,  and  leave  no  fmall  quantity  of  flime  behind  them  before  they 
return  to  their  natural  channel.  That  river  empties  itfelf  into 
Lake  Ontario : it  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
but  only  navigable  for  the  lafl:  forty  miles  of  its  courfe,  except 
at  the  time  of  the  inundations ; and  even  then  the  navigation  is 
not  uninterrupted  the  whole  way  down  to  the  lake,  there  being  three 
confiderable  falls  in  the  river  about  ten  miles  above  its  mouth : the 
greateft  of  thefe  falls  is  faid  to  be  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
The  high  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Genefee  River  are  ftony,. 
and  are  not  diftinguiflred  for  their  fertility,  but  the  valleys  are  all  ex- 
tremely fruitful,  and  abound  with  rich  timber. 

The  fummers  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  by  no  means  fo  hot  as 
towards  the  Atlantic,  and  the  winters  are  moderate;  it  is  feldom. 
Indeed,  that  the  fnow  lies  on  the  ground  much  longer  than  fix  or 
feven  wreeks ; but  notwithflanding  this  circumftance,  and  that  the 
face  of  the  country  is  fo  much  diverflfled  with  riling  grounds,  yet  the 
whole  of  it  is  dreadfully  unhealthy;  fcarcely  a family  efcapes  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  the  fevers  that  rage  here  during  the  autumn  feafon.  I was 
Informed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  much  fewer  perfons  had  been  attacked 
by  the  fever  the  lafl;  feafon  than  during  former  years,  and  of  thefe  few 
a very  fmall  number  died,  the  fever  having  proved  much  lefs  malignant 
than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  before.  This  circumflance  led  the  inha- 
bitants to  hope,  that  as  the  country  became  more  cleared  it  would  be- 
come much  more  healthy.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  many  parts 
of  the  country,  which  were  extremely  healthy  while  they  remained  co- 
vered with  wood,  and  which  aifo  proved  healthy  after  they  had  been, 
generally  cleared  and  fettled,  were  very  much  otherwife  when  the  trees 
were  firfl:  cut  down  ; this  has  been  imputed  to  the  vapours  ariling  from 
the  newly  cleared  lands  on  their  being  firlt  expofed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  the  fun,  and  which,  whilfl;  the  newly  cleared  fpots  remain  furround- 
®d  by  woods,  there  is  not  a fufficient  circulation,  of  air  to  difpel.  The 
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unhealthinefs  of  the  country  at  prefent  does  not  deter  numbers  of  peo- 
ple from  coming  to  fettle  here  every  year,  and  few  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica can  boaft  of  a more  rapid  improvement  than  the  Genefee  country 
during  the  laft  four  years. 

In  our  way  to  Bath  we  palled  through  feveral  fmall  towns  that  had 
been  lately  begun,  and  in  thefe  the  houfes  were  comfortable  and  neatly 
built ; but  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  the  farmers  were  wretched  indeed; 
one  at  which  we  flopped  for  the  night,  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey, 
had  not  even  a chimney  or  window  to  it ; a large  hole  at  the  end  of 
the  roof  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  both  ; the  door  was  of  fuch  a na- 
ture, alfo,  as  to  make  up  in  fome  meafure  for  the  want  of  a window,  as 
it  admitted  light  on  all  fides.  A heavy  fall  of  fnow  happened  to  take 
place  whilft  we  were  at  this  houfe,  and  as  we  lay  flretched  on  our  fkins 
befide  the  fire,  at  night,  the  fnow  was  blown,  in  no  fmall  quantities, 
through  the  crevices  of  the  door,  under  our  very  ears. 

At  fome  of  thefe  houfes  we  got  plenty  of  venifon,  and  good  butter, 
milk,  and  bread  $ but  at  others  we  could  get  nothing  whatfoever  to  eat. 
At  one  little  village,  confiding  of  three  or  four  houfes,  the  people 
told  us,  that  they  had  not  even  fufficient  bread  and  milk  for  themfelves ; 
and,  indeed,  the  fcantinefs  of  the  meal  to  which  we  faw  them  fitting 
down  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  they  faid.  We  were  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  walking  on  for  nine  miles  beyond  this  village  before  we  could 
get  any  thing  to  fatisfy  our  appetites. 

The  fall  of  fnow,  which  I have  mentioned,  interrupted  our  progrefs 
through  the  woods  very  confiderably  the  fubfequent  morning  ; it  all 
difappeared,  however,  before  the  next  night,  and  in  the  courfe  of  tho 
third  day  from  that  on  which  we  left  the  banks  of  the  Genefee  River 
we  reached  the  place  of  our  dedination. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

Account  of  Bath. — -Of  the  Neighbourhood.- — Singular  Method  taken  to  im- 
prove it..— Speculators. — Defcription  of  one , in  a Better  from  an  Ame- 
rican Farmer . — Conhorton  Creek. — View  of  the  Navigation  from  Bath 
downwards. — Leave  Bath  for  Newtown . — Embark  in  Canoes.— 
Stranded  in  the  Night. — Seek  for  Shelter  in  a neighbouring  Houfe. — 
Difficulty  of  procuring  Provifons. — ’Refume  our  Voyage. — Lochartf- 
burgh. — Defcription  of  the  eafiern  Branch  of  the  Sufquehannab  River . 
—French  Town. — French  and  Americans  ill  fuited  to  each  other.— 
Wilkefbarre . ■ — Mountains  in  the  Neighbourhood. — Country  thinly  fettled 
towards  Philadelphia.— Defcription  of  the  Wind-Gap  in  the  Blue 
Mountains.— Summary  Account  of  the  Moravian  Settlement  at  Bethle- 
hem.— Return  to  Philadelphia . 

Philadelphia,  November. 

AT  H is  a poft  town,  and  the  principal  town  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
the  Rate  of  New  York.  Though  laid  out  only  three  years  ago,  yet 
It  already  contains  about  thirty  houfes,  and  is  increafing  very  fa  ft. 
Amongft  the  houfes  are  feveral  ftores  or  fhops  well  furnifhed  with  goods, 
and  a tavern  that  would  not  be  thought  meanly  of  in  any  part  of  Ame- 
rica. This  town  was  founded  by  a gentleman  who  formerly  bore  the 
rank  of  captain  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice ; he  has  likewife  been  the 
founder  of  Williamfburgh  and  Falkner’s  Town ; and  indeed  to  his  exer- 
tions, joined  to  thofe  of  a few  other  individuals,  may  be  aferibed  the  im- 
provement of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country,  beft  known  in  Ame- 
rica by  the  name  of  the  Genefee  Country,  or  the  County  of  the  Lakes, 
from  its  being  watered  by  that  river,  and  a great  number  of  (mall 
lakes. 

The  landed  property  of  which  this  gentleman,  who  founded  Bath,  &c. 
has  had  the  active  management,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  originally  to 
no  lefs  than  fix  millions  of  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  belonged 
to  an  individual  in  England.  The  method  he  has  taken  to  improve  this 
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property  has  been,  bygranting  land  in  fmall  portions  and  on  long  credits 
to  individuals  who  would  immediately  improve  it,  and  in  larger  portions 
and  on  a fhorter  credit  to  others  who  purchafed  on  fpeculation,  the  lands 
in  both  cafes  being  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  purchafe  money  j 
thus,  fhould  the  money  not  be  paid  at  the  appointed  time,  he  could  not 
be  a lofer,  as  the  lands  were  to  be  returned  to  him,  and  fhould  they  hap- 
pen to.  be  at  all  improved,  as  was  moll  likely  to  be  the  cafe,  he  would  be 
a confiderable  gainer  even  by  having  them  returned  on  his  hands;  more- 
over, if  a poor  man,  willing  to  fettle  on  his  land,  had  not  money  fufh- 
cient  to  build  a houfe  and  to  go  on  with  the  necelfary  improvements,  he 
has  at  once  lupplied  him,  having  had  a large  capital  himfelf,  with  what 
money  he  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  or  fent  his  own  workmen,  of 
whom  he  keeps  a prodigious  number  employed,  to  build  a houfe  for 
him,  at  the  fame  time  taking  the  man’s  note  at  three,  four,  or  five  years, 
for  the  cofl  of  the  houfe,  &c.  with  interefl.  If  the  man  fhould  be  un- 
able to  pay  at  the  appointed  time,  the  houfe,  mortgaged  like  the  lands, 
mufl  revert  to  the  original  proprietor,  and  the  money  arifing  from 
its  fale,  and  that  of  the  farm  adjoining,  partly  improved,  will  in  all 
probability  be  found  to  amount  to  more  than  what  the  poor  man  had 
promifed  to  pay  for  it : but  a man  taking  up  land  in  America  in  this 
manner,  at  a moderate  price,  cannot  fail,  if  induftrious,  of  making 
money  fufficient  to  pay  for  it,  as  well  as  for  a houfe,  at  the  appointed 
time. 

The  numbers  that  have  been  induced  by  thefe  temptations,  not  to  be 
met  with  elfewhere  in  the  States,  to  fettle  in  the  Genefee  County,  is  aflo- 
nifhing ; and  numbers  are  Rill  flocking  to  it  every  year,  as  not  one  third 
of  the  lands  are  yet  difpofed  of.  It  was  currently  reported  in  the  county, 
as  I palTed  through  it,  that  this  gentleman,  of  whom  I have  been  fpeak- 
ing,  had,  in  the  notes  of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  fold  land  payable  at 
the  end  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  years,  the  immenfe  fum  of  two  millions 
of  dollars.  The  original  cofl  of  the  land  was  not  more  than  a few  pence 
per  acre ; what  therefore  mufl  be  the  profits! 

It  may  readily  be  imagined,  that  the  granting  of  land  on  fuch  very  eafy 
terms  could  not  fail  to  draw  crowds  of  fpeculators  (a  fort  of  gentry  with 
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which  America  abounds  in  every  quarter)  to  this  part  of  the  country ; 
and  indeed  we  found,  as  we  pafled  along,  that  every  little  town  and  vil- 
lage throughout  the  country  abounded  with  them,  and  each  place,  in 
confequence,  exhibited  a picture  of  idlenefs  and  diffipation.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  fuppofed  to  come  from  a farmer,  though  fomewhat  ludicrous, 
does  not  give  an  inaccurate  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  young  fpecula- 
tors,  and  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  appeared  in  a 
news-paper  publifned  at  Wilkefbarre,  on  the  Sufquehannah,  and  I give 
it  to  you  verbatim,  becaufe,  being  written  by  an  American,  it  will  per- 
haps carry  more  weight  with  it  than  any  thing  I could  fay  on  the  fame 
fubjeCt. 

i 

“To  the  Printers  of  the  Wilkefbarre  Gazette. 
es  Gentlemen, 

“ It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  fpeculation  has  raged  to  fuch  a degree  of 
late,  that  honeft  induftry,  and  all  the  humble  virtues  that  walk  in  her 
u train,  are  difcouraged  and  rendered  unfafhionable. 

**  It  is  to  be  lamented  too,  that  diffipation  is  fooner  introduced  in  new 
“ fettlements  than  induftry  and  economy. 

“ I have  been  led  to  thefe  reflections  by  converfing  with  my  fon,  who 
“ has  juft  returned  from  the  Lakes  or  Genefee,  though  he  has  neither 
“ been  to  the  one  or  the  other ; — in  fliort,  he  has  been  to  Bath,  the  ce- 
(t  lebrated  Bath,  and  has  returned  both  a fpeculator  and  a gentleman ; 
“ having  fpent  his  money, fwopped  away  my  horfe,  caught  the  fever  and 
4<  ague,  and,  what  is  infinitely  worfe,  that  horrid  diforder  which  fome 
s(  call  the  terra-phobia*. 

*e  We  can  hear  nothing  from  the  poor  creature  now  (in  his  ravings) 
“ but  of  the  captain  and  Billy — of  ranges— -townfhips — numbers— 
“ thoufands  — hundreds  — acres — Bath  — fairs  — races— heats  - — bets— 
purfes— filk  ftockings — fortunes — fevers — agues,  Sec.  Sec.  Sec.  My 
ee  fon  has  part  of  a townfhip  for  fale,  and  it  is  diverting  enough  to  hear 
f<  him  narrate  its  pedigree,  qualities,  and  fituation.  In  fine,  it  lies  near 

* Our  farmer  does  not  feem  to  have  well  underftood  the  import  of  this  word,  but  we  may 
readily  guefs  at  his  meaning. 

“ Bath, 
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■«’  Bath,  and  the  captain  himfeif  once  owned,  and  for  a long  time  re- 
«{  ferved  it.  It  cod  my  Ton  but  five  dollars  per  acre ; he  was  offered 
i(  fix  in  half  a minute  after  his  purchafe ; but  he  is  pofitively  deter- 
«f  mined  to  have  eight,  befides  fome  precious  referves.  One  thing  is 
very  much  in  my  boy’s  favour — he  has  fix  years  credit.  Another 
**  thing  is  Hill  more  fo— -he  is  not  worth  a fous,  nor  ever  will  be  at  this 
**  rate.  Previous  to  his  late  excurfion  the  lad  worked  well,  and  was 
<s  contented  at  home  on  my  farm  ; but  now  work  is  out  of  the  quedion 
“ with  him.  There  is  no  managing  my  boy  at  home ; thefe  golden 
$<  dreams  dill  beckon  him  back  to  Bath,  where,  as  he  fays,  no  one  need 
either  work  or  darve ; where,  though  a man  may  have  the  ague 
" nine  months  in  the  year,  he  may  confole  himfeif  in  fpending  the  other 
**  three  fafhionably  at  the  races. 

s<  A Fanner," 

4(  Hanover , October  25th,  1796.” 

The  town  of  Bath  frauds  on  a plain,  furrounded  on  three  Tides  by  hills 
<}f  a moderate  height.  The  plain  is  almoft  wholly  diverted  of  its  trees  ; 
but  the  hills  are  dill  uncleared,  and  have  a very  pleafing  appearance  from 
the  town.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  runs  a dream  of  pure  water,  over  a 
bed  of  gravel,  which  is  called  Conhodton  Creek.  There  is  a very  con- 
iiderable  fall  in  this  creek  jud  above  the  town,  which  affords  one  of  the 
iined  feats  for  mills  poflible.  Extenfive  faw  and  flour  mills  have  already 
been  eredted  upon  it,  the  principal  faw  in  the  former  of  which  gave, 
when  we  vifited  the  mill,  one  hundred  and  twenty  drokes  in  a minute, 
fufficient  to  cut,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  feven  fquare  feet,  fuperficial 
meafure,  of  oak  timber;  yet  the  miller  informed  us,  that  when  the  wa- 
ter was  high  it  would  cut  much  fader. 

Conhodton  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  below  Bath,  falls  into  Tyoga 
River,  which,  after  a courfe  of  about  thirty  miles,  empties  itfelf  into  the 
cartern  branch  of  the  River  Sufquehannah.  During  floods  you  may  go 
down  in  light  bateaux  along  the  creek,  Tyoga  and  Sufquehannah  rivers, 
the  whole  way  from  Bath  to  the  Chefapeak  Bay,  without  interruption; 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  there  is  generally  water  diffident  for  canoes 
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from  Bath  downwards ; but  owing  to  the  great  drought  that  prevailed 
through  every  part  of  the  country  this  year,  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
creek  was  found  infufficient  to  float  even  a canoe  of  the  fmallefl  fize. 
Had  it  been  practicable,  it  was  our  intention  to  have  proceeded  from 
Bath  by  water ; but  finding  that  it  was  not,  v/e  once  more  fet  off  on 
foot,  and  purfued  our  way  along  the  banks  of  the  river  till  we  came  to 
a fmali  village  of  eight  or  ten  houfes,  called  Newtown,  about  thirty 
miles  diftant  from  Bath.  Here  we  found  the  dream  tolerably  deep, 
and  the  people  informed  us,  that  excepting  at  one  or  two  narrow  fhoals, 
they  were  certain  that  in  every  part  of  it,  lower  down,  there  was  fuffieient 
water  for  canoes ; accordingly,  determined  to  be  our  own  watermen, 
being  five  in  number  including  our  fervants,  we  purchafed  a couple  of' 
canoes  from  two  farmers,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
having  ladied  them  together,  in  order  to  render  them  more  Ready  and 
fafe,  we  put  our  baggage  on  board,  and'  boldly  embarked; 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  on  a remarkably  clear  though  cold  after- 
noon that  we  left  the  village,  and  the  current  being  firong,  we  hoped 
to  be  able  to  reach  before  night  a tavern,  fkuated,  as  we  were  told,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  about  fix  miles  below  Newtown.  For  the  fir  ft 
two  miles  we  got  on  extremely  well ; but  beyond  this  the  river  proving  to 
be  much  fhallower  than  we  had  been  led  to  believe,  we  found  ita  matter 
of  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  proceed.  Our  canoes  repeatedly  flruck  upon 
the  fhoals,  and  fo  much  time  was  confumed  in  fetting  them  again  free,  that 
before  we  had  accomplifhed  more  than  two  thirds  of  our  voyage  the  day 
clofed.  As  night  advanced  a very  fenfible  change  was  obfervable  in  the 
weather;  a heavy  fhower  of  hail  came  pouring  down,  and,  involved- in. 
thick  darknefs,  whilft  the  moon  was  obfcured  by  a cloud,  our  canoes 
were  drifted  by  the  current,  to  which,  being  unable  to  fee  our  way,  we 
had  configned1  them,  on  a bank  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  In  endea- 
vouring to  extricate  ourfelves  we  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  darknefs, 
took  a wrong  direction,  and  at  the  end  of  a few  minutes  found 
our  canoes  fo  firmly  wedged  in  the  gravel  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
move  them.  Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  for  every  one  of 
us  to  jump  into  the  water,,  and  to  put  his  fhoulder  to  the  canoes^  This 
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accordingly  did,  and  having  previoufly  unlafhed,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  more  manageable,  we  in  a fhort  time  contrived  to  haul 
one  of  them  into  deep  water;  here,  however,  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
Was  fo  great,  that  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
the  canoe  was  forcibly  fwept  away  from  us,  and  in  the  attempt  to  hold 
it  faft  we  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  it  nearly  filled  with  water. 

Deprived  thus  of  one  of  our  canoes,  and  of  a great  part  of  our  bag- 
gage in  it,  which,  for  ought  we  knew,  was  irrecoverably  loft,  we  deter- 
mined to  proceed  more  cautioufly  with  the  remaining  one;  having 
returned,  therefore,  to  the  bank,  we  carried  every  thing  that  was  in  the 
cance  on  our  fhoulders  to  the  ftiore,  which  was  about  forty  yards  diftant; 
no  very  eafy  or  agreeable  talk,  as  the  water  reached  up  to  our  waifts, 
and  the  current  was  fo  ftrong  that  it  was  with  the  utinoft  difficulty  we 
could  keep  our  feet.  The  canoe  being  emptied,  we  brought  it,  as  nearly 
as  we  could  guefs,  to  the  fpot  where  the  other  one  had  been  fwept  away 
from  us,  and  one  of  the  party  then  getting  into  it  with  a paddle,  we 
committed  it,  purfuant  to  his  deftre,  to  the  ftream,  hoping  that  it  would- 
be  carried  down  after  the  other,  and  that  thus  we  fhould  be  able  to  re- 
cover both  it  and  the  things  which  it  contained.  In  a few  feconds  the 
ftream  carried  the  canoe  out  of  our  fight,  for  the  moon  fhone  but  faintly 
through  the  clouds,  and  being  all  of  us  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
river,  we  could  not  but  feel  fome  concern  for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  our 
companion.  Before  many  minutes,  however,  were  elapfed,  we  had  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  hearing  his  voice  at  a diftance,  and  having  made  the  beft 
of  our  way  along  the  fhore  to  the  fpot  from  whence  the  found  proceed- 
ed, we  had  the  fatisfaction  to  find  that  he  had  been  carried  in  fafety  clofc 
befide  the  canoe  which  had  been  loft;  we  were  not  a little  pleafed  alfb 
at  finding  our  portmanteaus  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  though  well 
foaked  in  water ; but  fuch  of  our  clothes  as  we  had  taken  off  prepara- 
tory to  going  into  the  water,  together  with  feveral  light  articles,  were  all 
loft. 

It  froze  fo  very  hard  now,  that  in  a few  minutes  our  portmanteaus, 
and  fuch  of  our  garments  as  had  been  wetted,  were  covered  with  a coat 
of  ice,  and  our  limbs  were  quite  benumbed,  in  confequence  of  our  hav~ 
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ing  waded  fo  often  through  the  river.  Defirous,  however,  as  we  were 
to  get  to  a houfe,  we  determined,  in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  to  difpofe  of  our 
baggage  in  a fafe  place,  left  it  might  be  pillaged.  A deep  hollow  that 
appeared  under  forne  fallen  trees  feemed  well  adapted  for  the  purpofe, 
and  having  flowed  it  there,  and  covered  it  with  leaves,  we  advanced  for- 
ward. There  were  no  traces  whatfoever  of  a path  in  the  woods  where 
we  landed,  and  for  upwards  of  a mile  we  had  to  force  our  way  through 
the  bufhes  along  the  banks  of  the  river  ; but  at  the  end  of  that  dif- 
tance,  we  hit  upon  one,  which  in  a fhort  time  brought  us  to  a miferable 
little  log  houfe.  At  this  houfe  no  accommodation  whatfoevdr  was  to 
be  had,  but  we  were  told,  that  if  we  followed  the  path  through  the 
woods  for  about  a mile  farther,  we  fliould  come  to  a waggon  road,, 
upon  which  we  fliould  find  another  houfe,  where  probably  we  might 
gain  admittance.  We  reached  this  houfe  according  to  the  directions  we 
had  received  ; we  readily  gained  admittance  into  it,  and  the  blaze  of  an 
immenfe  wood  fire,  piled  half  way  up  the  chimney,  foon  made  us 
amends  for  what  we  had  buffered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  coldnefs  of  the  air,  together  with  the  fatigue  which  we  had  gone 
through  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  had  by  this  time  given  a keen  edge 
to  our  appetites  ; no  fooner  therefore  had  we  warmed  ourfelves  than  we 
began  to  make  enquiries  about  what  we  could  get  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of 
hunger;  but  had  we  afked  for  a fheep  or  an  ox  for  fupper  at  an  inn  in. 
England,  the  man  of  the  houfe  could  not,  I verily  believe,  have  been 
more  amazed  than  was  our  American  landlord  at  thefe  enquiries 
“ The  women  were  in  bed” — cs  He  knew  not  where  to  find  the  keys” — 
“ Fie  did  not  believe  there  was  any  thing  in  the  pantry” — <s  Provisions 
<e  were  very  fcarce  in  the  country”- — “ If  he  gave  us  any  there  would  not 
<(  be  enough  for  the  family  in  the  morning” — Such  were  his  anfwers  to  usB 
However  we  plied  him  fo  clofely,  and  gave  him  fuch  a pitiable  deferip- 
tion  of  our  bufferings,  that  at  length  he  was  moved ; the  keys  were 
found,  the  pantry  opened,  and  to  fatisfy  the  hunger  of  five  hungry  young 
men,  twoftittle  flour  cakes,  fcarcely  as  big  as  a man’s  hand  each,  and 
about  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  were  brought  forth.  He  vowed  he 
could  give  us  nothing  more ; his  wife  would  never  pardon  him  if  he 
o did 
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did  not  leave  enough  for  their  breakfafts  in  the  morning ; obliged 
therefore  to  remain  fatisfied,  we  eat  our  little  pittance,  and  then  laid 
ourfelves  down  to  reft  on  our  Ik  ins,  which  we  had  brought  with  us  on 
our  dioulders. 

In  the  morning  we  found  that  the  man  had  really  made  an  accurate 
report  of  the  date  of  his  pantry.  There  was  barely  enough  in  it  for  the 
family,  and  unable  to  get  a fingle  morfel  to  eat,  we  fet  out  for  the  little 
houfe  where  we  had  firft  flopped  the  preceding  night,  which  was  the 
only  one  within  two  or  three  miles,  there  hoping  to  find  the  inhabitants 
better  provided  for:  not  a bit  of  bread  however  was  to  be  had  here j 
but  the  woman  of  the  houfe  told  us,  that  die  had  fome  Indian  corn 
meal,  and  that  if  we  could  wait  for  an  hour  or  two  die  would  bake  a 
loaf  for  us.  This  was  mod:  grateful  intelligence : we  only  begged  of 
her  to  make  it  large  enough,  and  then  fet  off  to  fearcli  in  the  interim  for 
our  canoes  and  baggage.  At  feveral  other  places,  in  going  dov/n  the 
Sufquehannab,  we  afterwards  found  an  equal  fcarcity  of  provifions  with 
what  we  did  in  this  neighbourhood.  One  morning  in  particular,  after 
having  proceeded  for  about  four  or  five  miles  in  our  canoe,  we  flopped  to 
breakfaft;  but  nothing  eatable  was  there  to  be  had  at  the  firft  houfe  we 
went  to,  except  a few  potatoes  that  were  roafting  before  the  fire. 
The  people  very  cheerfully  gave  us  two  or  three,  and  told  us  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  we  went  to  fome  houfes  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river  we  diol  d moll  probably  find  better  fare:  we  did  fo;  but  here 
the  inhabitants  were  ftill  more  deftitute.  On  afking  them  where  we 
diould  be  likely  to  get  any  tiling  to  eat,  an  old  woman  anfwered,  that  if 
we  went  to  a village  about  four  miles  lower  down  the  river,  we  diould 
find  a houfe,  die  believed,  where  “ they  did  keep  victuals,”  an  expredion 
fo  remarkable  that  I could  not  help  noting  it  down  immediately.  We 
reached  this  houfe,  and  finding  it  well  docked  with  provifions  of  every 
kind,  took  care  to  provide  ourfelves,  not  only  with  what  we  wanted 
for  immediate  ufe,  but  alfo  with  what  we  might  want  on  a future  oc- 
eafion,  in  cafe  we  came  to  any  place  equally  deftitute  of  provifions  as 
thofe  which  we  had  before  flopped  at;  a precaution  that  was  far  from 
proving  unneceflary. 
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But  to  return.  We  found  our  canoes  and  baggage  juft  as  we  had  left 
them,  and  having  embarked  once  more,  we  made  the  beft  of  our  way- 
down  to  the  houfe  where  we  had  befpoke  breakfaft,  which  flood  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  people  here  were  extremely  civil ; they  affifted 
ivs  in  making  frefh  paddles  in  lieu  of  thofe  which  we  had  loft  the  night 
before;  and  for  the  trifle  which  we  gave  them  above  what  they  alked  us 
for  our  breakfafts  they  were  very  thankful,  a moft  unufual  circum- 
ftance  in  the  United  States. 

After  breakfaft  we  purfued  our  way  for  about  feven  miles  down  the 
river,  but  in  the  courfe  of  this  biftance  we  were  obliged  to  get  into  the 
water  more  than  a dozen  different  times,  I believe,  to  drag  the  canoes 
over  the  fhoals;  in  fhort,  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  a houfe  in  the  after- 
noon, we  were  fo  completely  difgufted  with  our  water  conveyance,  that 
had  we  not  been  able  to  procure  two  men,  as  we  did  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  conduct  our  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  Tyoga  River,  where  there 
was  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  water  would  be  found  deeper,  we  Ihould 
certainly  have  left  them  behind  us.  The  men  fet  out  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  we  proceeded  fome  time  afterwards  on  foot  along 
the  banks,  but  fo  difficult  was  the  navigation,  that  we  reached  Tyoga- 
Point  or  Lochartzburg,  a fmali  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
leveral  hours  before  them. 

On  arriving  at  this  place,  we  heard  to  our  difappointment,  that  the 
Sufquehannah,  although  generally  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  navigable 
for  boats  drawing  four  feet  water,  was  now  nearly  as  low  as  the  Tyoga 
River,  fo  that  in  many  places,  particularly  at  the  rapids,  there  was 
fcarcely  fpfficient  water  to  float  a canoe  over  the  fharp  rocks  with  which 
the  bed  of  the  river  abounds  ; in  fine,  we  were  informed  that  the  chan- 
nel was  now  intricate  and  dangerous,  and  that  no  perfon  unacquainted 
with  the  river  could  attempt  to  proceed  down  it  without  great  rifk ; 
we  found  no  difficulty,  however,  in  hiring  from  amongft  the  watermen  ac« 
cuftomed  to  ply  on  the  river,  a man  that  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  it ; and  having  exchanged  our  two  canoes,  purfuant  to  his  advice, 
for.onetjf  a very  large  iize,  capable  oi  holding  us  all  conveniently,  we 
Renewed  our  voyage, 
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From  Lochartzburgh  to  Wilkefbarre,  or  Wyoming,  fituated  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Sufquehannah,  the  diftance  is  about  ninety  miles,, 
and  when  the  river  is  full,  and  the  current  of  courfe  llrong,  as  is  ufually 
the  cafe  in  the  fall  and  fpring  of  the  year,  you  may  go  down  the  whole 
of  this  diffance  in  one  day  ; but  owing  to  the  lownefs  of  the  water  we 
were  no  lefs  than  four  days  performing  the  voyage,  though  we  made  the 
utmofl  expedition  poflible.  In  many  parts  of  the  river,  indeed,  we  found 
the  current  very  rapid ; at  the  Falls  of  Wyalufing,  for  inftance,  we  were 
carried  down  three  or  four  miles  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour;  but  in. 
other  places,  where  the  river  was  deep,  fcarcely  any  current  was  percep- 
tible in  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to  work  our  way  with  paddles.  The 
bed  of  the  river  abounds  with  rock  and  gravel,  and  the  water  is  fo 
tranfparent,  that  in  many  parts,  where  it  muft  have  been  at  lead;  twenty 
feet  deep,  the  fmalled:  pebble  was  diftinguifhable  at  the  bottom.  The 
width  of  the  river  varies  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  yards,  and  fcarcely 
any  ftream  in  America  has  a more  irregular  courfe;  in  fome  places  it 
runs  in  a direction  diametrically  oppofite  to  what  it  does  in  others.  The 
country  through  which  this  (the  eafcern)  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah 
paffes,  is  extremely  uneven  and  rugged  ; indeed,  from  Lochartzburgh 
till  within  a fhort  diftance  of  Wilkefbarre*  it  is  bounded  the  entire  way 
by  deep  mountains  either  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other.  The  mountains 
are  never  to  be  met  with  at  both  fides  of  the  fame  part  of  the  river,  ex- 
cept it  be  at  places  where  the  river  takes  a very  hidden  bend;  but 
wherever  you  perceive  a range  of  mountains  on  one  fide,  you  are  fure 
to  find  an  extenfive  plain  on  the  oppofite  one ; fcarcely  in  any  part  do 
the  mountains  extend  for  more  than  one  mile  together  on  the  fame  fide 
of  the  river,  and  in  many  inftances,  during  the  courfe  of  one  mile,  you 
will  perceive  more  than  a dozen  different  changes  of  the  mountains  from 
one  fide  to  the  other.  It  may  readily  be  imagined,  from  this  defcription 
of  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah,  that  the  feenery  along  it  muff 
be  very  fine ; and,  indeed,  I think  there  is  no  river  in  America  that 
abounds  with  fuch  a variety  and  number  of  pidturefque  views.  At 
every  bend  the  profpedt  varies,  and  there  is  fcarcely  a fpot  between 
Lochartzburg  and  Wilkefbarre  where  the  painter  would  not  find  a 
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fa bje 61  well  worthy  of  his  pencil.  The  mountains,  covered  with  bold 
rocks  and  woods,  afford  the  fined  foreground  imaginable;  the  plains, 
adorned  with  cultivated  fields  and  patches  of  wood,  and  watered  by  the 
noble  river,  of  which  you  catch  a glimpfe  here  and  there,  fill  up  the 
middle  part  of  the  landfcape;  and  the  blue  hills,  peeping  up  at  a diflanc.e, 
terminate  the  view  in  the  mod  pleafing  manner. 

The  country  bordering  upon  the  Sufquehannah  abounds  with  deer, 
and  as  we  pafied  down  we  met  with  numberlefs  parties  of  the  country 
people  engaged  in  driving  thefe  animals.  The  deer,  on  being  pur- 
ified in  the  neighbouring  country,  immediately  make  for  the  river, 
where  men  being  concealed  in  bufhes  placed  on  the  brand,  at  the  part  to 
which  it  is  expedited  they  will  come  down,  take  the  opportunity  of 
Ihooting  them  as  foon  as  they  enter  the  water.  Should  the  deer  not 
happen  to  come  near  thefe  ambufhes,  the  hunters  then  follow  them  in 
canoes : it  feldom  happens  that  they  efcape  after  having  once  taken 
to  the  water. 

Very  fine  fifh  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  Sufquehannah',  and  the  ri- 
ver is  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl,  particularly  by  the  canvafs  back 
duck. 

The  whole  way  between  Lochartzburg  and  Wilkefbarre  are  fet- 
tlements  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  at  no  great  didance  from  each 
other;  there  are  alfo  feveral  fmall  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
principal  one  is  French  Town,  fituated  within  a fhort  didance  of 
the  Falls  of  Wyalufing,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  river.  This  town 
was  laid  out  at  the  expence  of  feveral  philanthropic  perfons  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  who  entered  into  a iubfcription  for  the  purpofe,  as  a place  of  re- 
treat for  the  unfortunate  French  emigrants  who  fied  to  America.  The 
town  contains  about  fifty  log  houfes ; and  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants 
a confiderable  track  of  land  has  been  purchafed  adjoining  to  it,  which 
has  been  divided  into  farms.  The  French  fettled  here  feem,  however, 
to  have  no  great  inclination  or  ability  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  let  their  lands  at  a fmall  yearly  rent  to  Ame- 
ricans, and  amnfe  themfelves  with  driving  deer,  fifhing,  and  fowl* 
ing ; they  live  entirely  to  themfelves  they  hate  the  Americans,  and 
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the  Americans  in  the  neighbourhood  hate  and  accufe  them  of  being 
an  idle  diffipated  fet.  The  manners  of  the  two  people  are  fo  very  different 
that  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  ever  agree. 

Wilkefbarre,  formerly  Wyoming,  is  the  chief  town  of  Luzerne  county. 
It  is  fituated  on  a plain,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  Sufquehannah,  and  on 
the  other  by  a range  of  mountains,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  wooden  dwelling  houfes,  a church,  court  houfe,  and  gaol.  It 
was  here  that  the  dreadful  maffacre  was  committed,  during  the  American 
war,  by  the  Indians  under  the  command  of  colonel  Butler,  which  is  re- 
corded in  moft  of  the  hiftories  of  the  war,  and  which  will  for  ever  re- 
main a blot  on  the  Englifh  annals.  Several  of  the  houfes  in  which  the 
unfortunate  victims  retired  to  defend  themfelves,  on  being  refufed  all 
quarter,  are  ftill  Handing,  perforated  in  every  part  with  balls ; the  re- 
mains of  others  that  were  fet  on  fire  are  alfo  Hill  to  be  feen,  and  the 
inhabitants  will  on  no  account  fuffer  them  to  be  repaired.  The  Ame- 
ricans are  equally  tenacious  of  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia; 

It  was  our  intention  at  Irft  to  have  proceeded  down  the  river  from 
hence  as  far  as  Sunburg,  or  Harrifburgh  j but  the  weather  being  now  fo 
cold  as  to  render  a water  conveyance,  efpecially  a canoe,  where  you  are 
always  obliged  to  fit  very  ftill,  extremely  difagreeable,  we  determined  to 
crofs  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bethlehem  in  Pennfylvania,  fituated  about 
fixty-five  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Wilkefbarre  we  accordingly 
hired  horfes.  as  we  had  done  on  a former  occafion,  to  carry  our  baggage, 
and  proceeded  ourfelves  on  foot.  We  fet  out  in  the  afternoon,  the  day 
after  that  on  which  we  terminated  our  voyage,  and  before  evening 
croifed  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  plain  of  WUjkefbarre. 
Thefe  mountains,  which  are  extremely  rugged  and  ftony,  abound  with 
iron  ore  and  coal ; for  the  manufacture  of  the  former  feveral  forges 
have  been  eftablifhed,  but  no  ufe  is  made  of  the  coal,  there  being  plenty 
of  wood  as  yet  in  the  country,  which  is  efteemed  much  more  agreeable 
fuel.  From  the  top  of  them  you  have  a very  grand  view  of  the  plain 
below,  on.  which  hands  the  town  of  Wilkefbarre,  and  or  the  river  Suf- 
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quehannah,  which  may  be  traced  above  the  town,  winding  amidd  the  hill's 
for  a great  number  of  miles. 

The  country  beyond  the  mountains  is  extremely  rough,  and  but 
very  thinly  fettled,  of  cdurfe  dill  much  wooded.  The  people,  at  the 
few  houfes  fcattered  through  it,  appeared  to  live  much  better  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  the  States  which  I before  palled 
through.  At  every  houfe  where  we  flopped  we  found  abundance  of  good 
bread,  butter,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  venifon  j and  indeed  we  fared 
fumptuoufly  here,  in  comparifon  to  what  we  had  done  for  many  weeks 
preceding. 

The  woods  in  many  parts  of  this  country  confided  almod  wholly  of 
hemlock  trees,  which  are  of  the  pine  fpecies,  and  grow  only  on  poor 
ground.  Many  of  them  were  of  an  unufually  large  fize,  and  their  tops 
fo  clofely  matted  together,  that  after  having  entered  into  the  depth 
of  the  woods  you  could  fee  the  fky  in  but  very  few  places.  The  brush- 
wood under  thefe  trees,  different  from  what  I ever  faw  elfewhere,  con- 
fided for  the  mod  part  of  the  oleander  and  of  the  kalmia  laurel,  whofe 
deep  green  ferved  to  render  the  gloom  of  the  woods  dill  more  fo- 
lemn  ; indeed  they  feemed  completely  to  anfwer  the  defcription  given 
by  the  poets  of  the  facred  groves ; and  it  were  impoflible  to  enter  them 
without  being  druck  with  awe. 

About  twenty  miles  before  you  come  to  Bethlehem,  in  going  thither 
from  Wilkefbarre,  you  crofs  the  ridge  of  Blue  Mountains  at  what  is 
called  the  Wind  Gap  j how  it  received  that  name  I never  could  learn. 
This  gap  is  nearly  a mile  wide,  and  it  exhibits  a tremendoufly  wild  and 
rugged  fcene.  The  road  does  not  run  at  the  bottom  of  the  gap,  but 
along  the  edge  of  the  fouth  mountain,  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up. 
Above  you  on  the  right,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  broken  rocks  and 
trees,  and  on  the  left  you  look  down  a deep  precipice.  The  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  precipice  have  every  appearance,  it  is  faid  (for  we  did 
not  defcend  into  it)  of  having  been  wafhed  by  water  for  ages : and  from 
hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  mud  have  been  the  original 
channel  of  the  River  Delaware,  which  now  pafies  through  the  ridge,  at  a 
place  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  wed.  Whether  this  were  the  cafe 
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or  not  it  is  impofiible  to  determine  at  this  day;  but  it  is  certain,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  country  on  each  fide  of  the  Delaware,  that  a great 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  quarter,  in  confequence  of  fome  vail  inun- 
dation. 

On  the  Atlantic  fide  of  the  mountains  the  country  is  muchlefs  rugged 
than  on  the  oppofite  one,  and  it  is  more  cleared  and  much  more 
thickly  fettled : the  inhabitants  are  for  the  moil  part  of  German  ex- 
traction. 

Bethlehem  is  the  principal  fettlement,  in  North  America,  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, or  United  Brethren.  It  is  molt  agreeably  fituated  on  a riling 
ground,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  river  Leheigh,  which  falls  into  the  De- 
laware, and  on  the  other  by  a creek,  which  has  a very  rapid  current,  and 
affords  excellent  feats  for  a great  number  of  mills.  The  town  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  about  eighty  firong  built  fione  dwelling 
houfes  and  a large  church.  Three  of  the  dwelling  houfes  are  very  fpa- 
cious  buildings,  and  are  appropriated  refpeCtively  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  unmarried  young  men  of  the  fociety,  of  the  unmarried  females,  and 
of  the  widows.  In  thefe  houfes  different  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and 
the  inmates  of  each  are  fubjeCt  to  a difcipline  approaching  fomewhat 
to  that  of  a monaftic  infiitution.  They  eat  together  in  a refeCtory ; they 
deep  in  dormitories ; they  attend  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the 
chapel  of  the  houfe;  they  work  for  a certain  number  of  hours  in  the 
day;  and  they  have  ftated  intervals  allotted  to  them  for  recreation.  They 
are  not  fiabjeCted,  by  the  rules  of  the  fociety,  to  perpetual  confinement ; 
but  they  feldom,  notwiihftanding,  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  walks 
and  gardens,  except  it  be  occafionally  to  vifit  their  friends  in  the  town. 

The  Moravians,  though  they  do  not  enjoin  celibacy,  yet  think  it  highly 
meritorious,  and  the  young  perfons  of  different  fexes  have  but  very  little 
intercourfe  with  each  other  ; they  never  enter  each  other’s  houfes,  and 
at  church  they  are  obliged  to  fit  feparate  ; it  is  only  in  confequence  of 
bis  having  feen  her  at  a diftance,  perhaps,  that  a batchelor  is  induced  to 
propofe  for  a young  woman  in  marriage,  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  offer 
his  nropofals  in  perfon  to  the  objeCt  of  his  choice,  but  merely  through 
the  medium  of  the  fuperintendant  of  the  female  houfe.  If  from  the  re- 
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port  of  the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  it  appears  to  the  fuperin- 
tendant  that  he  is  able  to  maintain  a wife,  fhe  then  acquaints  her  pro- 
tegee, with  the  offer,  and  fhould  £he  confent,  they  are  married  imme- 
diately, but  if  fhe  do  not,  the  fuperintendant  feleCts  another  female 
from  the  houfe,  whom  fhe  imagines  would  be  fuitable  to  the  young  man, 
and  on  his  approval  of  her  they  are  as  quickly  married.  Haftv  as  thefe 
marriages  are,  they  , are  never  known  to  be  attended  with  unhappinefs  > 
for  being  taught  from  their  earlieft  infancy  to  keep  thole  paffions  un- 
der controul,  which  occafion  fo  much  mifchief  amongpl  the  mafs  of 
mankind;  being  inured  to  regular  habits  of  induftry,  and  to  a quiet 
fober  life  ; and  being  in  their  peaceable  and  retired  fettlements  out 
of  the  reach  of  thofe  temptations  which  per  fans  are  expofed  to  who 
launch  forth  into  the  bufy  world,  and  who  mingle  with  the  multitude, 
the  parties  meet  with  nought  through  life  to  interrupt  their  domeftic 
repofe. 

Attached  to  the  young  men’s  and  to  the  young  women’s  houfes  there 
are  boarding  fchools  for  boys  and  girls,  under  the  direction  of  proper 
teachers,  which  are  alio  infpeCted  by  the  elders  and  wardens  of  the 
fociety.-  Thefe  fchools  are  in  great  repute,  and  not  only  the  children  of 
Moravians  are  fent  to  them,  but  alfo  thofe  of  many  genteel  perfons  of  a 
different  perfuafion,  refid.ent  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  towns 
in  the  neighbouring  States.  The  boys  are  intruded  in  the  Latin,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Engliih  languages ; arithmetic,  nlufic,  drawing,  &c. : 
the  girls  are  likewife  inftruCted  in  thefe  different  languages  and  fciences, 
and,  in  fhort,  in  every  thing  that  is  ufually  taught  at  a female  boarding 
fchool,  except  dancing.  When  of  a fufficient  age  to  provide  for 
fhemfelves,  the  young  women  of  the  fociety  are  admitted  into  the  houfe 
defined  for  their  accommodation,  where  embroidery,  fine  needle-work, 
carding,  fpinning,  knitting,  &c.  Szc.  and  other  works  fuitable  to  fe- 
males, are  carried  on.  A feparate  room  is  allotted  for  every  different 
bufinefs,  and  a female,  fomewhat  older  than  the  reft,  prefides  in  it,  to  in- 
fped  the  work,  and  preferve  regularity.  Perfons  are  appointed  to 
difpofe  of  the  feveral  articles  manufactured  in  the  houfe,  and  the  money 
which  they  produce  is  diftributed  amongft  the  individuals  engaged  in 
§ manufacturing 
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manufacturing  them,  who,  after  paying  a certain  fum  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  houfe,  and  a certain  fum  befides  into  the  public  fund  of 
the  fociety,  are  allowed  to  keep  the  remainder  for  themfelves. 

After'the  boys  have  fmiflied  their  fchool  education,  they  are  appren- 
ticed to  the  bufmefs  which  accords  moft  with  their  inclination.  Should 
this  be  a bufmefs  or  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  the  young  men’s  houfe, 
they  at  once  go  there  to  learn  it,  but  if  at  the  houfe  of  an  individual  in 
the  town,  they  only  board  and  lodge  at  the  young  men’s  houfe.  If  they 
are  inclined  to  agricultural  purfuits,  they  are  then  put  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  fociety.  The  young  men  fubfcribe  to  the  fup- 
port  of  their  houfe,  and  to  the  public  fund,  juft  as  the  young  women  do; 
the  widows  do  the  fame ; and  every  individual  in  the  town  likewife 
contributes  a fmall  fum  weekly  to  the  general  fund  of  the  fociety. 

Situated  upon  the  creek,  which  fkirts  the  town,  there  is  a flour  mill,  a 
fawmill,  an  oil  mill,  a fulling  mill,  a mill  for  grinding  bark  and  dye  fturf, 
a tan  yard,  a currier’s  yard ; and  on  the  Leleigh  River  an  extenftve 
brewery,  at  which  very  good  malt  liquor  is  manufactured.  Thefe  mills, 
&c.  belong  to  the  fociety  at  large,  and  the  profits  ariflng  from  them,  the 
perfons  leverally  employed  in  conducting  them  being  firft  handfomely  re- 
warded for  their  fervices,  are  paid  into  the  public  fund.  The  lands  for  fome 
miles  round  the  town,  which  are  highly  improved,  likewife  belong  to 
the  fociety,  as  does  alfo  the  tavern,  and  the  profits  ariflng  from  them 
are  difpofed  of  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  ariflng  from  the  mills,  the 
perfons  employed  in  managing  the  firms,  and  attending  to  the  tavern, 
being  nothing  more  than  Rewards  or  agents  of  the  fociety.  The  fund 
thus  railed  is  employed  in  relieving  the  diftreffed  brethren  cf  the  fociety 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  forming  new  fettlements,  and  in  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  the  miflions  for  the  purpofe  of  propagating  the 
gofpel  amongft  the  heathens. 

The  tavern  at  Bethlehem  is  very  commodious,  and  it  is  the  neateft  and 
beft  conducted  one,  without  exception,  that  I ever  met  with  in  any  part 
of  America.  Having  communicated  to  the  landlord,  on  arriving  at  it, 
our  wifti  to  fee  the  town  and  public  buildings,  he  immediately  difpatched 
a meflenger  for  one  of  the  elders,  and  in  lefs  than  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
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brother  Thomas,  a lively  frelh  coloured  little  man,  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  entered  the  room  : he  was  drefied  in  a plain  blue  coat  and  waift- 
coat,  brown  corderoy  breeches,  and  a large  round  hat ; there  was  good- 
nefs  and  innocence  in  his  looks,  and  his  manners  were  fo  open  and  un- 
conftrained,  that  it  was  impofiible  not  to  become  familiar  with  him  at 
once.  When  we  were  ready  to  Tally  forth,  he  placed  him felf  between 
two  of  us,  and  leaning  on  our  arms,  and  chatting  without  ceremony,  he 
conducted  us  fir  ft  to  the  young  women’s  houfe.  Here  we  were  (hewn 
into  a neat  parlour,  whilft  brother  Thomas  went  to  afk  permifilon  for  us 
to  fee  the  houfe.  In  a few  minutes  the  fuperintendant  herfelf  came ; 
brother  Thomas  introduced  her  to  us,  and  accompanied  by  them  both 
we  vifited  the  different  apartments. 

The  houfe  is  extenlive,  and  the  paffages  and  Hair-cafes  are  commo- 
dious and  airy,  but  the  work  rooms  are  fmail,  and  to  fuch  a pitch  were 
they  heated  by  ftoves,  that  on  entering  into  them  at  firft  we  could  fcarce- 
!y  breathe.  The  ftoves,  which  they  ufe,  are  built  in  the  German  ftyle. 
The  fire  is  inclofed  in  a large  box  or  cafe  formed  of  glazed  tiles,  and 
the  warm  air  is  thence  conducted,  through  flues,  into  fimilar  large 
cafes  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  by  which  means  every  part 
is  rendered  equally  warm.  About  a dozen  females  or  more,  nearly 
of  the  fame  age,,  were  feated  at  work  in  each  apartment.  The  en- 
trance of  ftrangers  did  not  interrupt  them  in  the  lead;  they  went 
on  with  their  work,  and  except  the  infpedtrefs,  who  never  failed  politely 
to  rife  and  fpeak  to  us,  they  did  not  even  feem  to  take  any  notice  of  our 
being  in  the  room. 

The  drefs  of  the  fifterhood,  though  not  quite  uniform,  is  very  nearly 
fo.  They  wear  plain  calico,  linen,  or  fluff  gowns,  with  aprons,  and  clofe 
tight  linen  caps,  made  with  a peak  in  front,  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  a 
piece  of  riband.  Pink  ribands  are  faid  to  be  worn  as  a badge  by  thofe 
who  are  inclined  to  marry  3 however,  I obferved  that  all  the  unmarried 
women  wore  them,  not  excepting  thofe  whofe  age  and  features  feemed 
to  have  excluded  them  from  every  chance  of  becoming  the  votaries  of 
Hymen. 
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The  dormitory  of  the  female  houfe  is  a very  fpaciou-s  apartment  in  the 
upper  ftory,  which  is  aired  by  a large  ventilator  in  the  ceiling.  It  con- 
tains about  fifty  boarded  beds  without  tellers,  each  calculated  to  hold 
one  perfon.  They  fleep  here  during  winter  time  in  the  German  flyle, 
between  two  feather  beds,  to  which  the  fheets  and  blankets  are  flitched 
fall ; in  fummer  time,  the  heat  is  too  great  here  to  admit  even  of  a Angle 
blanket. 

After  having  gone  through  the  different  apartments  of  the  female 
houfe,  we  were  conducted  by  the  fuperin  Cendant  into  a fort  of  fhop, 
where  different  little  articles  of  fancy  work,  manufactured  by  the  filler- 
hood,  are  laid  out  to  the  be  A advantage.  It  is  always  expeCted  that 
ftrangers  viliting  the  houfe  will  lay  out  fome  trifling  fum  here ; and  this 
is  the  only  reward  which  any  member  of  the  fociety  expeCts  for  the 
trouble  of  conducting  a ftranger  throughout  every  part  of  the  town. 

The  houfe  of  the  flflerhood  exhibits  a picture  of  the  utmoff  neatnefs 
and  regularity,  as  do  likewiih  the  young  men’s  and  the  widows  houfes ; 
and  indeed  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  private  houfe  throughout  the 
town.  The  mills,  brewery,  &c.  which  are  built  on  the  molt  approved 
plans,  are  alfo  kept  in  the  very  neateft  order. 

Brother  Thomas,  after  having  Ihewn  us  the  different  public  buildings 
and  works,  next  introduced  us  into  the  houfes  of  feveral  of  the  married 
men,  that  were  molt  diilinguhhed  for  their  ingenuity,  and  in  fome  of 
them,  particularly  at  the  houfe  of  a cabinet  maker,  we  were  entertained 
with  very  curious  pieces  of  workmanlhip.  This  cabinet  maker  brought 
us  a book  of  Indian  ink  and  tinted  drawings,  his  own  performances, 
which  would  have  been  a credit  to  a perfon  in  his  fituaticn  in  any  part  of 
, the  world. 

The  manufactures  in  general  carried  on  at  Bethlehem  confift  of  wool- 
len and  linen  cloths,  hats,  cotton  and  worfted  caps  and  dockings,  gloves, 
fhoes,  carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  and  turners  work,  clocks,  and  a few 
other  articles  of  hardware.  See.  See. 

The  church  is  a plain  building  of  done,  adorned  with  pictures  from 
facred  hiftory.  It  is  furnifhed  with  a tolerable  organ,  as  likewife  are  the 
chapels  of  the  young  men’s  and  young  women’s  houfes  j they  accom- 
pany 
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pany  their  hymns,  befides,  with  violoncellos,  violins,  flutes,  &c.  The 
whole  fociety  attends  the  church  on  a Sunday,  and  when  anyone  of  the 
fociety  dies,  all  the  remaining  inembers  attend  his  funeral,  which  is  con- 
ducted with  great  folemnity,  though  with  little  pomp : they  never  go 
into  mourning  for  their  departed  friends. 

Every  houfe  in  the  town  is  fupplied  with  an  abundance  of  excellent 
water  from  a fpring,  which  is  forced  through  pipes  by  means  of  an  hy- 
draulic machine  worked  by  water,  and  which  is  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  creek.  Some  of  the  houfes  are  fupplied  with  water  in  every 
room.  The  machine  is  very  Ample,  and  would  eafily  raife  the  water  of 
the  fpring,  if  neceffary,  feveral  hundred  feet. 

The  fpring  from  whence  the  houfes  are  fupplied  with  water  Rands 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  over  it,  a large  ftone  ho  e with 
very  thick  walls,  is  ereCted.  Houfes  like  this  are  very  Common  in  Ame- 
rica ; they  are  called  fpring  houfes  and  are  built  for  die  purpoie  of  pre- 
ferving  meat,  milk,  butter,  &c.  during  the  heats  of  i’ummer.  Thu.  Spring 
houfe  in  Bethlehem  is  common  to  the  whole  town  j a the  if  or  board 
in  it  is  allotted  to  each  family,  and  though  there  is  no  watch  pi  _cd  over 
it,  and  the  door  be  only  fecured  by  a latch,  yet  every  peribn  is  certain 
of  finding,  when  he  comes  for  it,  his  plate  of  butter  or  bowl  of  milk, 
6cc.  exactly  in  the  fame  Rate  as  when  he  put  it  in. 

The  Moravians  Rudy  to  render  their  condudt  ffriCtly  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion  j but  very  different  notions,  not- 
withfianding,  are,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  entertained  refpeCtdng  fome 
of  their  tenets.  Every  unprejudiced  perfon,  however,  that  has  ifited 
their  fettlements  mure  acknowledge,  that  their  moral  conduct  is  truly 
excellent,  and  is  fuch  as  would,  if  generally  adopted,  make  men  happy 
in  the  extreme.  They  live  together  like  members  of  one  large  family  5 
the  moR  perfect  harmony  fub fifes  between  them,  and  they  feem  to  have 
but  one  wifli  at  heart,  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  good  of 
mankind.  They  are  in  general  of  a grave  turn  of  mind ; but  nothing  of 
that  Riffhefs,  or  of  that  affected  Angularity,  or  pride,  as  I will  call 
it,  prevalent  amongR  the  Quakers,  is  obferyable  in  their  manners. 
Wherever  their  fociety  has  extehded  itfelf  in  America,  the  mo  ft  happy 
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confequences  have  refulted  from  it;  good  order  and  regularity  have 
become  confpicuous  in  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  arts  and  manufactures  have  been  introduced  into  the  country. 

As  the  whole  of  the  plot  of  ground,  on  which  Bethlehem  hands,  be- 
longs to  the  fociety,  as  well  as  the  lands  for  a confiderable  way  round  the 
town,  the  Moravians  here  are  not  liable  to  be  troubled  by  intruders,  but 
any  perfon  that  will  conform  to  their  line  of  conduct  will  be  received 
into  their  fociety  with  readinefs  and  cordiality.  They  appeared  to  take 
the  greateft  delight  in  (hewing  us  their  town,  and  every  thing  belonging 
to  it,  and  at  parting  lamented  much  that  we  could  not  flay  longer  with 
them,  to  fee  flill  more  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  fociety. 

They  do  not  feem  defirous  of  adding  to  the  number  of  houfes  in  Beth- 
lehem ; but  whenever  there  is  an  increafe  of  people,  they  fend  them  off 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  there  to  form  a new  fettlement.  Since 
Bethlehem  was  founded,  they  have  eflablifhed  two  other  towns  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  Nazareth  and  Letitz.  The  former  of  thefe  (lands  at  the 
didance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  in  coming  down  from 
the  Blue  Mountains  you  pafs  through  it ; it  is  about  half  the  lize  of 
Bethlehem,  and  built  much  on  the  fame  plan.  Letitz  is  fituated  at  a 
didance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Lancader. 

The  country  for  many  miles  round  Bethlehem  is  mod  pleafingly  di- 
verfifled  with  riling  grounds ; the  foil  is  rich,  and  better  cultivated 
than  any  part  of  America  I before  faw.  Until  within  a few  years 
pad  this  neighbourhood  has  been  didinguifhed  for  the  falubrity  of  its 
climate,  but  fevers,  chiefly  bilious  and  intermittent,  have  increafed  to 
a very  great  degree  of  late,  and,  indeed,  not  only  here,  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  which  have  been  long  fettled.  During  the 
laft  autumn,  more  people  differed  from  flcknefs  in  the  well  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country  than  had  ever  been  remembered.  Various  reafons 
have  been  afligned  for  this  increafe  of  fevers  in  Pennfylvania,  but  it 
appears  mod  probably  to  be  owing  to  the  unequal  quantities  of  rain  that 
have  fallen  of  late  years,  and  to  the  unprecedented  mildnefs  of  the 
winters. 
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Bethlehem  is  vifited  during  fummer  time  by  great  numbers  of  people 
from  the  neighbouring  large  towns,  who  are  led  thither  by  curiolity  or 
pleafure  j and  regularly,  twice  a week  throughout  the  year,  a public 
ilage  waggon  runs  between  it  and  Philadelphia.  We  engaged  this  car- 
riage to  ourfelves,  and  early  on  the  fecond  day  from  that  on  which  we 
quitted  Bethlehem,  reached  the  capital,  after  an  abfence  of,  fomewhat 
more  than,  Eve  months. 
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Leave  "Philadelphia . — Arrive  at  New  York. — Vift  Long  IJland. — Dread- 
ful  havoc  by  the  Yellow  Fever.— Dutch  Inhabitants  fnfpicious  of  Stran- 
gers.'— Excellent  Farmers. — Number  of  Inhabitants . — Culture  of  Corn . 
— - Immenfe  Quantities  of  Groufe  and  Deer.— Laws  to  protect  them . — In - 
ereafe  of  the  fame. — Decreafe  of  Beavers. — New  York  agreeable  to  Stran- 
gers.— Condition . 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  New  York,  January  1797. 

AFTER  having  remained  a few  days  at  Philadelphia,  in  order  to 
arrange  fome  matters  preparatory  to  my  taking  a final  leave  of 
that  city,  I fet  out  once  more  for  New  York.  The  month  of  December 
had  now  arrived  ; confiderable  quantities  of  know  had  fallen  ; and  the 
keen  winds  from  the  north-weft  had  already  fpread  a thick  cruft  of  ice 
over  the  Delaware,  whofe  majeftic  ftream  is  always  the  laft  in  this  part 
of  the  country  to  feel  the  chilly  touch  of  the  hand  of  winter.  The  ice 
however,  was  not  yet  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  a ftage  car- 
riage, neither  was  it  very  readily  to  be  broken  j fo  that  when  we  reach- 
ed  the  falls  of  the  river,  where  it  is  ufual  to  crofs  in  going  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  New  York,  we  had  to  remain  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
fhivering  before  the  bitter  blafts,  until  a pa  ftage  was  opened  for  the  boat, 
which  was  to  convey  us  and  our  vehicle  to  the  oppoftte  fide.  The  crof- 
ftng  of  the  Delaware  at  this  place  with  a wheel  carriage,  even  when  the 
river  is  frozen  over  and  the  ice  fufficiently  thick  to  bear,  is  generally  a 
matter  of  conftderable  inconvenience  and  trouble  to  travellers,  owing  to 
the  large  irregular  mafies  of  ice  formed  there,  when  the  froft  firft  fets 
in,  by  the  impetuoftty  of  the  current,  which  breaking  away  the  ftender 
flakes  of  ice  from  the  edges  of  the  banks,  gradually  drifts  them  up  in 
layers  over  each  other  ; it  is  only  at  this  rugged  part,  that  a wheel  car- 
riage can  fafely  pafs  down  the  banks  of  the. river. 

When  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  a fteigh  or  fledge  is  by  far 
the  moft  commodious  fort  of  carriage  to  travel  in,  as  neither  it  nor  the 
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paiTengers  it  contains  are  liable  to  receive  any  injury  whatsoever  from 
an  overturn,  and  as,  added  to  this,  you  may  proceed  much  fader  and 
eaSIer  in  it  than  in  a carriage  on  wheels  ; having  Lid  then  that  there 
was  fnow  on  the  ground,  it  will  perhaps  be  a fubjedt  of  wonder  to  you, 
that  we  had  not  one  of  thefe  fafe  and  agreeable  carriages  to  take  us  to 
New  York;  if  fo,  I mud  inform  you,  that  no  experienced  traveller  in 
the  middle  dates  fets  out  on  a long  journey  in  a fleigh  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  as  unexpected  thaws  at  this  period  now  take  place 
very  commonly,  and  fo  rapid  are  they,  that  in  the  courle  of  one  morning 
the  fnow  fometimes  entirely  difappears  ; a ferious  object  of  confideration 
in  this  country,  where,  if  you  happen  to  be  left  in  the  lurch  with  your 
fleigh,  other  carriages  are  not  to  be  had  at  a moment’s  warning.  In  the 
prefen t indance,  notwithdanding  the  intenfe  feverity  of  the  cold,  and  the 
appearances  there  were  of  its  long  continuance,  yet  I had  not  been  eight 
and  forty  hours  at  New  York  when  every  vedige  of  frod  was  gone,  and 
the  air  became  as  mild  as  in  the  month  of  September. 

This  fudden  change  in  the  weather  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
feeing^to  much  greater  advantage  than  might  have  been  expected  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year,  parts  of  New  York  and  Long  Idands,  which  the 
fhortnefs  of  my  day  in  this  neighbourhood  had  not  permitted  me  to  viflt 
in  the  dimmer.  After  leaving  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  city,  which 
dands  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  former  of  thefe  two  idands,  but 
little  is  to  be  met  with  that  deferves  attention;  the  foil,  indeed,  is  fertile, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  is  not  unpleafingly  diverfified  with  riling 
grounds  ; but  there  is  nothing  grand  in  any  of  the  views  which  it  affords, 
nor  did  I obferve  one  of  the  numerous  feats,  with  which  it  is  overfpread, 
that  was  didinguilhed  either  for  its  elegant  neatnefs  or  the  delightfulnefs 
of  its  fituation  ; none  of  them  will  bear  any  companion  with  the  charm- 
ing little  villas  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  near  Philadel- 
phia. 

On  Long  Illand  much  more  will  be  found,  in  a pkturefque  point  of 
view,  to  intered  the  traveller.  On  the  wedern  fide,  in  particular,  bor- 
dering upon  the  Narrows,  or  that  contracted  channel  between  the 
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iflands,  through  which  veffels  pafs  in  failing  to  New  York  fio.n  the  At- 
lantic, the  country  is  really  romantic.  The  ground  here  is  very  much 
broken,  and  numberlefs  large  maffes  of  wood  hill  remain  handing, 
through  the  vihas  in  which  you  occalionally  catch  the  moh  delightful 
profpedts  of  the  dihant  hills  on  Staten  Ifland  and  the  New  Jerfey  fhore, 
and  of  the  water,  which  is  conhantly  enlivened  by  veffels  failing  to 
and  fro. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  large  towns  on  the  coah  of  Ame- 
rica, a country  houfe  is  not  merely  defirable  as  a place  of  retirement  from 
noife  and  buhle,  where  the  owner  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  the  contem- 
plation of  rural  fcenes,  at  a feafon  when  nature  is  attired  in  her  moh 
pleafing  garb,  but  alfo  as  a fafe  retreat  from  the  dreadful  maladies  which 
of  late  years  have  never  failed  to  rage  with  more  or  lefs  virulence  in 
thefe  places  during  certain  months.  When  at  Philadelphia  the  yellow 
fever  committed  fuch  dreadful  havoc,  (paring  neither  the  rich  nor  the 
poor,  the  young  nor  the  aged,  who  had  the  confidence  to  remain  in  the 
city,  or  were  unable  to  quit  it,  fcarcely  a fingle  inhance  occurred  of  any 
one  of  thofe  falling  a viftim  to  its  baneful  influence,  who  lived  but  one 
mile  removed  from  town,  where  was  a free  circulation  of  air,  and  who 
at  the  fame  time  ftudioufiy  avoided  all  communication  with  the  lick,  or 
with  thofe  who  had  vifited  them ; every  perfon  therefore  at  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  Baltimore,  &c.  who  is  fufficiently  wealthy  to  afford 
it,  has  his  country  habitation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  refpedive 
places,  to  which  he  may  retire  in  the  hot  unhealthy  feafon  of  the  year  -t 
but  this  delightful  part  of  Long  Ifland,  of  which  I have  been  fpeaking, 
though  it  affords  fuch  a number  of  charming  fituations  for  little  villas,  is 
unfortunately  too  far  removed  from  New  York  to  be  a convenient  place 
of  retreat  to  men  fo  deeply  engaged  in  commercial  purfuits  as  are  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  it  remains  almoft 
deftitute  of  houfes ; whilif  another  part  of  the  ifland,  more  conveniently 
fituated,  is  crowded  with  them,  although  the  face  of  the  country  is  here 
flat  and  fandy,  devoid  of  trees,  and  wholly  uninterefting. 
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The  permanent  refidents  on  Long  liland  are  chiefly  of  Dutch  extrac- 
tion, and  they  feem  to  have  inherited  ail  the  coldnefs,  referve,  and  co- 
vetoufnefs  of  their  anceftors.  It  is  a common  faying  in  New  York, 
that  a Long  Ifland  man  will  conceal  himfelf  in  his  houfe  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a ftranger ; and  really  the  numberlefs  inflances  of  fhynefs  I 
met  with  in  the  inhabitants  feemed  to  argue,  that  there  was  fome  truth 
in  the  remark.  If  you  uo  but  afk  any  fimple  queftion  relative  to  the 
neighbouring  country,  they  will  eye  you  with  fulpicion,  and  evidently 
ftrive  to  difengage  themfelves  from  you ; widely  different  from  the 
Anglo-Americans,  whofe  inquifitivenefs  in  fimilar  circum fiances  would 
lead  them  to  a thoufand  impertinent  and  troublefome  enquiries,  in  order 
to  difeover  what  your  bufmefs  was  in  that  place,  and  how  they  could 
poffibly  take  any  advantage  of  it.  Thefe  Dutchmen  are  in  general  very 
excellent  farmers;  and  feveral  of  them  have  very  extenfive  tracks  of  land 
under  cultivation,  for  the  produce  of  which  there  is  a convenient  and 
ready  market  at  New  York.  Amongft  them  are  to  be  found  many  very 
wealthy  men ; but  except  a few  individuals,  they  live  in  a mean,  penu- 
rious, and  moll;  uncomfortable  manner.  The  population  of  the  ifland 
is  eftimated  at  about  thirty-feven  thoufand  fouls,  of  which  number  near 
five  thoufand  are  flaves.  It  is  the  weftern  part  of  the  ifland  which  is 
the  bell  inhabited ; a circumftance  to  be  aferibed,  not  fo  much  to  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  as  its  contiguity  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Here 
are  feveral  confiderable  towns,  as,  Flatbulh,  Jamaica,  Brooklynn, 
Flushing,  Utrecht;  the  three  firft-mentioned  of  which  contain  each 
upwards  of  one  hundred  houfes.  Brooklynn,  the  larged:  of  them,  is  fi- 
tuated  juft  oppofite  to  New  York,  on  the  bank  of  the  Eafl  River,  and 
forms  an  agreeable  objedt  from  the  city. 

The  foil  of  Long  Ifland  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fmall  grain 
and  Indian  corn ; and  the  northern  part,  which  is  hilly,  is  Laid  to  be  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  production  of  fruit.  The  celebrated  Newtown 
pippin,  though  now  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  Rate  of 
LTew  York,  and  good  in  its  kind,  is  yet  fuppofed  by  many  perfons  to  at- 
tain a higher  flavour  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  America. 
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Of  the  peculiar  foil  of  the  plains  that  are  fituated  towards  the  center 
of  this  illand,  I have  before  had  occafion  to  fpeak,  when  deferibing  thofe 
in  the  wedern  parts  of  the  hate  of  New  York.  One  plain  here,  fome- 
what  different  from  the  reft,  is  profufely  covered  with  hunted  oaks  and 
pines ; but  no  grain  will  grow  upon  it,  though  it  has  been  cleared,  and 
experiments  have  been  made  for  that  purpofe  in  many  different  places. 
This  one  goes  under  the  appellation  of  Brufliy  Plain.  Immenfe  quanti- 
ties of  groufe  and  deer  are  found  amidh  the  brufhwood,  with  which  it  is 
covered,  and  which  is  fo  well  calculated  to  afford  hselter  to  thefe  animals. 
Laws  have  been  paffed,  not  long  fince,  to  prevent  the  wanton  dedruCtion 
of  the  deer  ; in  confequence  of  which  they  are  beginning  to  increafe 
moh  rapidly,  notwithhanding  fuch  great  numbers  are  annually  killed,  as 
well  for  the  New  York  market,  as  for  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  illand  indeed  it  is  found  that  they  are  now  increafing  in  mod  of 
the  fettled  parts  of  the  ffates  of  New  York,  where  there  is  fufficient 
wood  to  harbour  them;  whereas  in  the  Indian  territories,  the  deer,  as 
well  as  mod  other  wild  animals,  are  becoming  fca.rcer  every  year,  not- 
withdanding  that  the  number  of  Indian  hunters  is  alfo  decreafmg ; but 
thefe  people  purlue  the  fame  dedruedive  fyftem  of  hunting,  former- 
ly praCtifed  on  Long  Illand,  killing  every  animal  they  meet,  whether 
young,  or  full  grown.  Notwithftanding  the  ffrong  injunctions  laid 
upon  them  by  the  Canadian  traders,  to  fpare  fome  few  beavers  at  eacli 
darn,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  breed,  they  dill  continue  to  kill  thefe 
animals  wherever  they  find  them,  fo  that  thev  are  now  entirely  bani di- 
ed from  places  which  uled  to  abound  with,  and  which  are  dill  in  a 
date  to  harbour  them,  being  far  removed  from  the  cultivated  parts  of 
the  country.  An  annual  deficiency  of  fifteen  thoufand  has  been  ob~ 
ferved  in  the  number  of  beaver  {kins  brought  down  to  Montreal,  for  the 
lad  few  years. 

From  Long  Illand  I returned  to  this  city;  which  the  hofpitality  and 
friendly  civilities  I have  experienced,  in  common  with  other  drangers, 
from  its  inhabitants,  induce  me  to  rank  as  the  mod  agreeable  place  I 
have  vifited  in  the  United  States:  nor  am  I lingular  in  this  opinion, 
there  being  fcarcely  any  traveller  I have  converfed  with,  but  what  gives 
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it  the  fame  preference.  Whilft  I continue  in  America  it  fhall  be  my 
place  of  refidence  : blit  my  thoughts  are  folely  bent  upon  returning  to 
my  native  land,  now  dearer  to  me  than  ever;  and  provided  that  the  ice, 
which  threatens  at  prefent  to  block  up  the  harbour,  does  not  cut  off  our 
communication  with  the  Atlantic,  I fhall  fpeedily  take  my  departure 
from  this  continent,  well  pleafed  at  having  feen  as  much  of  it  as  I have 
done ; but  I fhall  leave  it  without  a figh,  and  without  entertaining  the 
flighted;  wifh  to  revifit  it. 
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